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CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  GERMANIC  BODY, 

In  the  connection  of  the  church  and  state,  I  have  considered 
the  former  as  subservient  only,  and  relative,  to  the  latter ;  a 
salutary  maxim,  if  in  fact,  as  well  aa  in  narrative,  it  had  ever 
been  held  sacred.  The  Oriental  philosophy  of  the  Gnostics, 
the  dark  abyss  of  predestination  and  grace,  and  the  strange 
transformation  of  the  Eucharist  from  the  sign  to  the  substance 
of  Christ's  body,'  I  have  purposely  abandoned  to  the  curiosity 
of  speculative  divines.  But  I  have  reviewed,  with  diligence 
and  pleasure,  the  objects  of  ecclesiastical   history,  by  which 


'  The  learned  Selden  has  given  the  history  of  transubstantiatioa  in  a 
eoriprdiensive  and  pithy  sentence:  '"This  opinion  is  only  rhetorie 
turned  into  logic,"  (hu  Works,  vol  UL  p.  2073,  in  his  Table-T^) 

VOL.  V. — A 
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the  decline  and  fall  of  the  Romaix;  ei^pre  were  materially 
affected,  the  propagation  of  Christiaifkij,  the  constkution  of 
the  Catliolic  church,  the  ruin  of  .Ps^nism,  and  the  sects  that 
arose  from  the  mysterious  controversies  concerning  the  Trinity 
and  incarnation.  At  the  heado^^tLis  class,  we  may  justly  rank 
the  worship  of  images,  so*  ^ercely  disputed  in  the  eighth  and 
ninth  centuries;  since Y^/question  of  popular  superstition  pro- 
duced the  revolt  of  Italy'j^^he  temporal  power  of  the  popes,  and 
the  restoration  of  the  JSfoman  empire  in  the  West 

The  primitiv^-.Christians  were  possessed  with  an  nneonquer- 
able  repugiunpe  to  the  use  and  abuse  of  images ;  and  this 
aversion  ps^*]^  ascribed  to  their  descent  from  the  Jews,  and 
their  enupjiyto  the  Greeks.  The  Mosaic  law  had  severely 
prosc^>l)ed*all  representations  of  the  Deity ;  and  that  precept 
wad.^fltoTy  established  in  the  principles  and  practice  of  the 
<Sh*<3fe'k'  people.  The  wit  of  the  Christian  apologists  was 
'peinted  against  the  foolish  idolaters,  who  bowed  before  the 
workmanship  of  their  own  hands ;  the  images  of  brass  and 
marble,  which,  had  they  been  endowed  with  sense  and  motion, 
should  have  started  rather  from  the  pedestal  to  adore  the  cre- 
ative powers  of  the  artist.*  Perhaps  some  recent  and  imper- 
fect converts  of  the  Gnostic  tribe  might  crown  the  statues  of 
Christ  and  St.  Paul  with  the  profane  honors  which  they  paid 
to  those  of  Aristotle  and  Pythagoras  ;*  but  the  public  religion 
of  the  Cathohcs  was  uniformly  simple  and  spiritual ;  and  the 
first  notice  of  the  use  of  pictures  is  in  the  censure  of  the  council 
of  Ulib^ris,  three  hundred  years  after  the  Christian  sera.  Un- 
der the  successors  of  Constantine,  in  the  peace  and  luxury  of 
the  triumphant  church,  the  more  prudent  bishops  condescended 
to  indulge  a  visible  superstition,  for  the  benefit  of  the  multi- 
tude; and,  after  the  ruin  of  Paganism,  they  were  no  longer 
restrained  by  the  apprehension  of  an  odious  parallel.  The 
first  introduction  of  a  symbolic  worship  was  in  the  veneration  of 
the  cross,  and  of  relics.    The  saints  and  martyrs,  whose  inter- 

*  Nee  intellifjpmt  hommes  ineptissiini,  qadd  si  seotire  simulacra  ei 
m^yeri  possen^  adoratura  homuiem  fuissent  a  quo  sunt  expolita. 
(IHyia  Institut  L  iL  c.  2.)  Lactantius  is  the  last,  as  well  as  the  most 
eloquent^  of  the  Latin  apologista  Their  raillery  of  idols  attacks  not  only 
the  object,  but  the  form  and  matter. 

*  See  Irenseus,  Epiphanius,  and  Augustin,  (Basnage^  Hist  des  Erii 
MB  R6form6es,  tom.  il  p.  1313.)    This  Gnostic  practice  has  a  sin^iuiat 
tfinity  with  the  private  worship  of  Alexander  Severns,  (Laupndni^ 
9,  29.    Lardner,  Heathen  Testhuonies,  voL  iiL  p.  84.) 
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eeflsioD  was  implored,  were  seated  on  the  right  hand  if  Gxl; 
but  the  gracious  and  often  supernatural  favors,  which,*  in  the 
popuLur  belief,  were  showered  round  their  tomb,  conveyed  an 
unquestionable  sanction  of  the  devout  pilgrims,  who  visited, 
and  touched,  and  kissed  these  lifeless  remains,  the  memorials 
of  tlieir  merits  and  sufferings/  But  a  memorial,  more  inter- 
esting than  the  skull  or  the  sandals  of  a  departed  worthy,  is 
the  faithful  copy  of  his  person  and  features,  delineated  by  the 
arts  of  painting  or  sculpture.  In  every  age,  such  copies,  so 
congenial  to  human  feelings,  have  been  cherished  by  the  zeal 
of  private  friendship,  or  public  esteem:  the  images  of  the 
Roman  emperors  were  adored  with  civil,  and  almost  religious, 
honors;  a  reverence  less  ostentatious,  but  more  sincere,  was 
applied  to  the  statues  of  sages  and  patriots ;  and  these  profane 
virtues,  these  splendid  sins,  disappeared  in  the  presence  of  the 
holy  men,  who  had  died  for  their  celestial  and  everlasting 
country.  At  first,  the  experiment  was  made  with  caution  and 
scruple;  and  the  venerable  pictures  were  discreetly  allowed 
to  instruct  the  ignorant,  to  awaken  the  cold,  and  to  gratify  the 
prejudices  of  the  heathen  proselytes.  By  a  slow  though  in- 
evitable progression,  the  honors  of  the  origins^  were  transferred 
to  the  copy :  the  devout  Christian  prayed  before  the  image  of 
a  bidnt ;  and  the  Pagan  rites  of  genuflection,  luminaries,  and 
incense,  again  stole  into  the  Catholic  church.  The  scruples 
of  reason,  or  piety,  were  silenced  by  the  strong  evidence  of 
visions  and  miracles;  and  the  pictures  which  speak,  and 
move,  and  bleed,  must  be  endowed  with  a  divine  energy,  and 
may  be  considered  as  the  proper  objects  of  religious  adoration. 
The  most  audacious  pencil  might  tremble  in  the  rash  attempt 
of  defining,  by  forms  and  colors,  the  infinite  Spirit,  the  eter 
nal  Father,  who  pervades  and  sustains  the  universe.*  But 
the  superstitious  mind  was  more  easily  reconciled  to  paint  and 
to  worship  the  angels,  and,  above  all,  the  Son  of  God,  under 
the  human  shape,  which,  on  earth,  they  have  condescended  to 


*  See  this  History,  vol  il  p.  261 ;  vol  il  p.  484 ;  voL  iii  p.  168 — 16S. 

dtntKa^^ltsv,  Svre  KtipH  koI  |6Xo($  rj)v  irirspo(nTio9  Kai  rpoavap-)(ov  oiatau  rtjift 

M^f  iuyvwc^iiev.  ((Concilium  Nicenum,  il  in  Collect  Labb.  torn.  viii.  p. 
1026,  eoit.  Yenet)  II  seroit  peut-dtre  a-propos  de  ne  point  souffrir 
d'images  de  la  Trinity  ou  de  la  Divinity ;  les  aefenseurs  les  plus  zeles 
d«8  images  «yaDt  condamn^  celles-d,  et  le  concile  de  Trente  ne  parlaot 
qa«  des  images  de  Jesus  Christ  et  des  Saints,  (Dupin,  Bibliot  Ecd^ 
torn,  vi  p.  164.) 
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assume.  The  second  person  of  the  Trinity  had  been  dotbed 
with  a  'real  and  mortal  body ;  but  that  body  had  ascended  into 
heaven :  and,  had  not  some  similitude  been  presented  13  the 
eyes  of  his  disciples,  the  spiritual  worship  of  Christ  might  have 
been  obliterated  by  the  visible  rehcs  and  representations  of  th« 
saints.  A  similar  indulgence  was  requisite  and  propitious  for 
the  Virgin  Mary :  the  place  of  her  burial  was  unknown  ;  and 
the  assumption  of  her  soul  and  body  into  heaven  was  adopted 
by  the  credulity  of  the  Greeks  and  Latins.  The  use,  and 
even  the  worship,  of  images  was  firmly  established  before  the 
end  of  the  sixth  century :  they  were  fondly  cherished  by  the 
warm  imagination  of  the  Greeks  and  Asiatics :  the  Pantheon 
and  Vatican  were  adorned  with  the  emblems  of  a  new  super- 
stition ;  but  this  semblance  of  idolatry  was  more  coldly  enter* 
tained  by  the  rude  Barbarians  and  the  Arian  clergy  of  the 
West  The  bolder  forms  of  sculpture,  in  brass  or  marble, 
which  peopled  the  temples  of  antiquity,  were  offensive  to  the 
fkncj  or  conscience  of  the  Christian  Greeks :  and  a  smooth 
sur&ce  of  colors  has  ever  been  esteemed  a  more  decent  and 
harmless  mode  of  imitation.'   . 

The  merit  and  effect  of  a  copy  depends  on  its  resemblaooe 
with  the  original ;  but  the  primitive  Christians  were  ignc»rant 
of  the  genuine  features  of  the  Son  of  God,  his  mother,  and 
his  apostles :  the  statue  of  Christ  at  Paneas  in  Palestine'  was 
more  probably  that  of  some  temporal  fiavior;  the  Gnostics 
and  their  profane  monuments  were  reprobated ;  and  the  fancy 
of  the  Christian  artists  oould  only  be  guided  by  the  ciondes 


'  Tilts  ffBoeral  history  of  images  is  drawn  from  the  zxiid  book  qi 
the  Hist  des  Eglises  B^furmte  of  Basnage,  torn,  il  p.  ISIO — 1887. 
He  wiia  a  Protestaat,  but  of  a  maaly  spirit ;  and  on  this  head  the 
Protestants  are  so  notoriously  in  the  rignt,  that  they  can  venture  to 
be  impartial.  See  the  perplexity  of  poor  Friar  Pagi,  Critica,  torn,  l 
p.  42. 

*  After  removii^  some  rubbish  of  miracle  and  inconsistency,  it  may 
be  allowed,  that  as  late  as  the  year  800,  Paneas  in  Palestine  was  deco- 
rated with  a  Inronze  statue,  representing  a  grave  personage  wrapped  in 
a  doak,  with  a  grateful  or  suppliant  femsue  kneeling  before  hun,  and 
that  an  insca^ption — r^  S  5ri}|oi,  r^  KUpyirn — was  perhaps  inscribed  en 
th^  pedestal  By  the  Christians,  this  group  was  foolishly  explained 
of  their  founder  and  the  poor  woman  whom  he  had  cured  of  ths 
bloody  flux,  (Euseb.  vil  18,  Philostorg.  vii.  8,  <&c.)  M.  de  Beausobrt 
ipore  reasonably  conjectures  the  philosopher  ApoUonius,  or  the  em 
peror  Vespasian :  in  the  latter  supposition,  the  female  is  a  citv,  a  imi 
V^e,  or  perhaps  the  queen  Berenice,  ^BiUioth^ue  Qermaoique, 
dii  v.l— 92.) 
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vme  imitatioii  of  some  heathen  model.  In  this  distresti  a 
bo]d  and  dexterous  invention  assured  at  once  the  likeness  of 
the  image  and  the  .  innocence  of  the  worship.  A  new  super 
structure  of  iahle  was  raised  on  the  popular  bnsis  of  a  Syrian 
legend,  on  the  correspondence  of  Christ  and  Abgurus,  so 
fiimous  in  the  days  <k  Eusebius,  so  reluctantly  deserted  by 
our  tbodem  advooates.  TLe  bishop  of  CsBsarea*  records  the 
epistle,*  but  he  most  strangely  forgeta  the  picture  of  Christ ;  ** 
tho  perfect  impression  of  his  fause  on  a  linen,  with  which  he 
grratified  the  £uth  of  the  royal  stranger  who  had  invoked  hit 
healing  power,  and  offered  the  strong  city  of  Edessa  to  pro* 
tect  him  against  the  malice  of  the  Jews.  The  ignorance  of 
the  primitive  church  is  explained  by  the  long  imprisonraent 
of  the  image  in  a  niche  of  the  wall,  from  whence,  afler  an 
oblivion  of  five  hundred  years,  it  was  released  by  some  pru- 
dent bishop,  and  seasonably  presented  to  the  devotion  of  the 
times.  Its  first  and  most  glorious  exploit  was  the  deliverance 
of  the  city  from  the  arms  of  Chosroes  Nushirvan ;  and  it  was 
soon  revered  as  a  pledge  of  the  divine  promise,  that  Edessa 
should  never  be  taken  by  a  foreign  enemy.  It  is  true,  in- 
deed, that  the  text  of  Procopius  ascribes  the  double  deliver- 
ance of  Edessa  to  the  wealth  and  valor  of  her  •  citizens,  who 
purchased  the  absence  and  repelled  the  assaults  of  the  Persian 


*  Eoseb.  Hist  Eccl^s.  L  L  &  13.  The  learned  Assemannus  has 
brought  up  the  collateral  aid  of  three  Syrians,  St  Ephrem,  Josua 
Btylites,  and  James  bishop  of  Sarug ;  but  I  do  not  find  any  notice  of 
the  Syriac  origmal  or  the  archives  of  Edessa,  (Bibliot  Orient  torn.  L 
p.  818,  420,  554 ;)  their  vague  belief  is  prol»bIy  derived  from  the 
6reek& 

'  The  evidence  for  these  epistles  is  stated  and  rejected  by  the  can- 
did Lardner,  (Heathen  Testimonies,  vol.  I  p.  297 — 809.)  Among  the 
herd  of  bigots  who  are  forcibly  driven  from  this  convenient,  but  ua- 
tenable,  post  I  am  ashamed,  with  the  Orabes,  Oaves,  TiUemonts,  <irc^ 
to  discover  Mr.  Addison,  an  English  gentleman,  (his  Works,  vol.  L  p. 
528,  Baskerville's  edition ;)  but  his  superficial  tract  on  the  Christian 
religion  owes  its  credit  to  his  name,  his  style,  and  the  icterested  ap 
plause  of  our  clergy. 

^°  From  the  silence  of  James  of  Sarug,  (Assenmn.  Bibliot  Orient 
D.  289,  818,)  and  the  testimony  of  Evagrius,  (Uist  Eccles.  L  iv.  c.  27,) 
I  conclude  that  this  fable  was  mvented  between  the  years  521  and  594, 
most  probably  after  the  siege  of  Edessa  in  540,  (Asaeman.  torn.  i.  p, 
416.  Procopius,  de  BelL  Persic.  L  ii.)  It  is  the  sword  and  buckler  of, 
Gregory  IL,  (in  Epist  I  ad  Leon.  Isaur.  Concil  tom.  viii.  p.  656,  657,) 
of  John  Damascenus,  (Opera,  tooL  L  p.  281,  edit  Lequien,)  and  of  the 
•eoond  Nicene  Oouncit  (Actio  v.  p.  1030.)    The  most  perfect  editioi 

IV  be  found  in  Cedronus,  (Oompend.  p.  175 — 178.) 
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monarch.  Be  was  ignorant,  the  profane  historian,  of  ih% 
testinaonj  which  he  is  compelled  to  deHver  in  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal page  of  Evagrius,  that  the  Palladium  was  exposed  on  the 
rampart,  and  that  the  water  which  had  been  sprinkled  on  the 
holy  face,  instead  of  quenching,  added  new  fuel  to  the  flamet 
of  the  besieged.  After  this  important  service,  the  image  of 
Edessa  was  preserved  with  respect  and  gratitude ;  and  if  tha 
Aruienians  rejected  the  legend,  the  more  credulous  Greeks 
dored  the  similitude,  which  was  not  the  work  of  any  mortal 
pencil,  but  the  immediate  creation  of  the  divine  original. 
The  style  and  sentiments  of  a  Byzantine  hymn  will  declare 
how  far  their  worship  was  removed  from  the  grossest  idola- 
try. "  How  can  we  with  mortal  eyes  contemplate  this  image, 
whose  celestial  splendor  the  host  of  heaven  presumes  not  to 
behold  ?  He  who  dwells  in  heaven,  condescends  this  day  to 
visit  us  by  his  venerable  image ;  He  who  is  seated  on  the 
cherubim,  visits  us  this  day  by  a  picture,  which  the  Father 
has  delineated  with  his  immaculate  hand,  which  he  has 
formed  in  an  meffable  manner,  and  which  we  sanctify  by 
adoring  it  with  fear  and  love.''  Before  the  end  of  the  sixth 
century,  these  images,  made  without  Jiands^  (in  Greek  it  is  a 
smgle  word,*')  were  propagated  in  the  camps  and  cities  of 
the  Eastern  empire : "  they  were  the  objects  of  worship,  and 
the  instruments  of  miracles ;  and  in  the  hour  of  danger  or 
tumult,  their  venerable  presence  could  revive  the  hope,  re- 
kindle the  courage,  or  repress  the  fury,  of  the  Roman  legions. 
Of  these  pictures,  the  far  greater  part,  the  transcripts  of  a 
human  pencil,  could  only  pretend  to  a  secondary  likeness 
and  improper  title :  but  there  were  some  of  higher  descent, 
who  derived  their  resemblance  from   an  immediate  contact 

'*  *Ax«ifioirofi7rof.  See  Ducange,  in  Gloss.  Grsec  et  Lat.  The  sabjcct 
M  treated  with  ec^ual  learains^  and  bi^ry  by  the  Jesuit  Gretser,  (Syn- 
tagma de  Imaginibus  non  Mani\  factis,  ad  calcem  Codini  de  Officiis,  p. 
289 — 880,)  the  ass,  or  rather  the  fox,  of  Ingoldstadt,  (see  the  Scaligera- 
na ;)  with  equal  reason  and  wit  by  the  Protestant  Beausobre,  in  the 
oronical  controversy  which  he  has  spread  through  many  volumes  of  the 
Biblioth^ue  Germanique,  (torn,  xviii.  p.  1 — 50,  xx.  p.  27 — 68,  xxv.  p^ 
1 — 86,  xxvii  p.  85 — 118,  xxviil  p.  1 — 83,  xxxL  p.  Ill — 148,  xxxii.  p. 
•75—107,  XXXIV.  p.  67—96.) 

"  Theophylact  Simocatta  (L  il  c.  8,  p.  84,  L  iii.  c.  1,  p.  68)  cele- 
brates the  OeAvSptKov  etKaafiaf  which  he  styles  dxtipoiroifjTov ;  yet  it 
was  no  more  than  a  copy,  since  he  adds  ipx^rwrov  rd  Ikhvov  oI  *P&i- 

Satoi  (of  £«les8a)  Bptianaiovoi  rt  Upptirov     See  Pagi,  torn,  il  A<  J).  Wt 
ia  11. 
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with  the  original,  endowed,  for  that  purpose,  with  a  miraculon 
and  prolific  virtue.  The  most  ambitious  aspired  from  a  filial 
to  a  fraternal  relation  with  the  image  of  Edessa ;  and  such  is 
the  veronica  of  Rome,  or  Spain,  or  Jerusalem,  which  Christ  in 
his  agony  and  bloody  sweat  applied  to  his  face,  and  delivered 
to  a  holy  matron.  The  fruitful  precedent  was  speedily  trans- 
ferred to  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  the  saints  and  martyrs.  Id 
the  church  of  DiospoHs,  in  Palestine,  the  features  of  tha 
Mother  of  God  ^*  were  deeply  inscribed  in  a  marble  column ; 
the  East  and  West  have  been  decorated  by  the  pencil  of  Sl» 
Luke ;  and  the  Evangelist,  who  was  perhaps  a  physician,  has 
been  forced  to  exercise  the  occupation  of  a  painter,  so  profane 
and  odious  in  the  eyes  of  the  primitive  Christians.  The 
Olympian  Jove,  created  by  the  muse  of  Homer  and  the  chisel 
of  Phidias,  might  inspire  a  philosophic  mind  with  momentary 
devotion ;  but  these  Cathohc  images  were  Mntlj  and  flatly 
delineated  by  monkish  artists  in  Uie  last  degeneracy  of  taste 
and  genius." 

The  worship  of  images  had  stolen  into  the  church  by  iiir 
sensible  degrees,  and  each  petty  step  was  pleasing  to  the 
superstitious  mind,  as  productive  of  comfort,  and  innocent  of 
sin.  But  in  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  century,  in  the  full 
magnitude  of  the  abuse,  the  more  timorous  Greeks  were 
awakened  by  an  apprehension,  that  under  the  mask  of  Chris- 
tianity, they  had  restored  the  religion  of  their  fathers :  they 
heard,  with  grief  and  impatience,  the  name  of  idolaters ;  the 
incessant  charge  of  the  Jews  and  Mahometans,^  who  derived 
from  the  Law  and  the  Koran  an  immortal  hatred  to  graven 
images  and  all  relative  worship.  The  servitude  of  the  Jews 
might  curb  their  zeal,  and  depreciate  their  authority  ;  but  the 
triumphant    Mussulmans,   who   reigned    at   Damascus,   and 

*'  tsee,  in  the  genuine  or  supposed  works  of  John  Damascenus,  two 
passages  on  the  Virgin  and  St.  Luke,  which  have  not  been  noticed  by 
Gretser,  nor  consequently  by  Beausobre,  (Opera  Joh.  Damascen.  torn. 
i.  p.  618,  631.) 

^^  **  Your  scandalous  figures  stand  quite  out  from  the  canvass:  tlie^ 
are  as  bad  as  a  group  of  statues !"  It  was  thus  that  the  ignorance 
and  bigotry  of  a  Greek  priest  applauded  the  pictures  of  Titian,  which 
he  bad  ordered,  and  refused  to  accept 

'*  By  Oedrenus,  Zonaras,  Olycas,  and  Manasses,  the  origin  of  th« 
Tconochuts  is  imputed  to  the  caliph  Yezid  and  two  Jews,  who  prom- 
waed  the  empire  to  Leo ;  and  the  reproaches  of  these  hostile  sectikriei 
•re  turned  into  an  absurd  oonspira^  for  restorins^  the  pur  it)  of  thd 
Obrisiian  worship,  (see  Spanbemi,  Hist  Imag.  c.  2,) 


threatened  Constantinople,  cast  into  the  scale  of  reproach  the 
accumulated  weight  of  truth  and  victory.  The  cities  of  Syria, 
Palestine,  and  Egypt  had  been  fortified  with  the  images  of 
Christ,  his  mother,  and  his  saints  ;  and  each  city  presumed  on 
the  hope  or  promise  of  miraculous  defence.  In  a  rapid  con- 
quest of  ten  years,  the  Arabs  subdued  thoj^  cities  and  these 
images  ;  and,  in  their  opinion,  the  Lord  of  Hosts  pronounced 
a  decisive  judgment  between  the  adoration  and  contempt  of 
these  mute  and  inanimate  idols.*  For  a  while  Edessa  had 
bmved  the  Persian  assaults ;  but  the  chosen  city,  the  spous« 
of  Christ,  was  involved  in  the  common  ruin ;  and  his  divine 
resemblance  became  the  slave  and  trophy  of  the  infidels. 
After  a  servitude  of  three  hundred  years,  the  Palladium  was 
3nelded  to  the  devotion  of  Constantinople,  for  a  ransom  of 
twelve  thousand  pounds  of  silver,  the  redemption  of  two  hun 
dred  Mussulmans,  and  a  perpetual  trucis  for  the  territory  of 
Ede&sa.'*  In  this  Reason  of  distress  and  dismay,  the  eloquence 
of  the  monks  was  exercised  in  the  defence  of  images ;  and 
they  attempted  to  prove,  that  the  sin  and  schism  of  the  greatest 
part  of  the  Orientals  had  forfeited  the  favor,  and  annihilated 
the  virtue,  of  these  precious  symbols.  But  they  were  now 
opposed  by  the  murmurs  of  many  simple  or  rational  Chris- 
tians, who  appealed  to  the  evidence  of  texts,  of  facts,  and  of 
the  primitive  times,  and  secretly  desired  the  reformation  of 
the  church.  As  the  worship  of  images  had  never  been  estab- 
lished by  any  general  or  positive  law,  its  progress  in  the 
Eastern  empire  had  been  retarded,  ol*  accellBrated,  by  the 
di&rences  of  men  aiid  manners,  the  local  degrees  of  refine- 
itient,  and  the  personal  characters  of  the  bishops.  The 
splendid  devotion  was  fondly  cherished  by  the  levity  of  the 
capita],  and  the  inventive  genius  of  the  Byzantine  clergy;  while 
the  rude  and  remote  districts  of  Asia  were  strangers  to  this 
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See  ElmaGin,  (Hisi  Saracen,  p.  267,)  Abulpharagius,  (D^rnasi  p 
201,)  and  Abulfeda,  (AnnaL  Moslem,  p.  264,),  and  the  criticisms  of 
Pagi,  (torn,  ill  A.  D.  944.)  The  prudent  Franciscan  refuses  to  determmt 
whether  the  image  of  Edessa  now  reposes  at  Rome  or  Oenoa  ;  but  \t% 
repose  is  inglorious,  and  this  ancient  object  of  worship  is  no  longev 
Iknicus  or  fashionable. 


.  *  Ycxid,  ninth  caliph  of  the  race  of  the  OmmiadsB,  canseJ  all  ihe  una^ref 
In  ^jrria  to  be  destroyed  about  the  year  719 ;  heucpthp  orthodox  *%i>roa«.lib4 
^  sectaries  with  following  the  example  of  the  Saracens  a^W  the  J'syi-n 
mignL  Ifon.  Johan.  Jerosylvm.  Script  Byzant  vol  xvi.  p.  23^.  K^  4ir 
R^pab.  Ital.  par  M.  Sismoodt,  vol.  i.  p.  196. — G. 
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inuorvatian  of  sacred  luxury.  Many  larg«  oongregatiom  of 
Gnostics  and  Arians  maintained,  after  their  conversion,  tho 
simple  worship  which  had  preceded  their  separation  ;  and  th« 
Armenians,  the  most  warlike  subjects  of  Rome,  were  not 
reconciled,  in  the  twelfth  century,  to  the  sight  of  images.** 
These  various  denominations  of  men  afforded  a  fund  of  preju 
dv)e  amd  avereion,  of  small  account  in  the  villages  of  Anatolia 
or  Thrace,  but  which,  in  the  fortune  of  a  soldier,  a  prelate,  or 
«  eunuch,  might  be  often  connected  with  the  powers  of  the 
church  and  state. 

Of  Such  adventurers,  ihe  most  ^^rtunate  was  the  emperor 
Leo  the  Third,'*  who,  from  the  moiintaiDs  of  Isauria,  ascended 
the  throne  of  the  East  He  was  ignorant  of  sacred  and  pro- 
line letters ;  but  his  education,  his  reason,  perhaps  his  inter- 
oourse  with  the  Jews  and  Arabs,  had  inspired  the  martial 
peasant  with  a  hatred  of  inMiges ;  and  it  was  held  to  be  the 
duty  of  A  prince  to  impose  on  his  subjects  the  dictates  of  his 
own  conscience.  But  in  the  outset  of  an  unsettled  reign,  dur- 
ing ten  years  of  toil  and  dan^r,  Leo  submitted  to  the  xnean- 
nesB  of  hypocrisy,  bowed  before  the  idols  whieh  he  despised, 
amd  satisfied  the  Roman  pontiff  with  the  annual  professioos 
of  his  orthodoxy  and  zeal.  In  the  reformation  of  reli^on, 
his  first  steps  w^re  moderate  and  cautious :  he  assembled  a 
great  council  of  senators  and  bbhops,  and  enacted,  with  their 
consent,  that  all  the  images  should  be  removed  from  the  sano- 

1^-    I   ■   ■     ■    ■■  I    ■!   ■      ■»  ■        >    I        "11       -^  ■■■■>«■  ■■■        ■■■■■■ m^         III      ■!  ■■■■       ■■I ■■■■^  ■■■■  w0m^   ■ 

^^  ^'Apftttfiats    KoH  '*A>>afraro?c    hrtmit    ^    ra>r    iyfa>y    tUSptov    irpooKitnferis 

AwTiY&p€vnat,  (Nioetas,  1.  ii.  p.  258.)  The  Armenian  churdieB  are  ttaH 
oontettt  with  the  OroM,  .(Missions  du  Levant,  torn,  iil  p.  148 ;)  but 
surely  the  superstitious  (freek  is  ui\just  to  the  superstition  of  th« 
Germans  of  the  ziith  century. 

"  Our  prigiual,  bilt  not  impartial,  monuments  of  the  Iconoclasta 
must  be  drawn  from  the  Acts  of  the  Councils,  torn.  viiL  and  iz.  Od- 
lect.  Labbe,  edit  Venet.  and  the  historical  writings  ef  Theophanes, 
Nicephorus,  Manasees,  Cedrenus,  Zonoras,  <bc.  Of  the  modern  Gathp- 
licB,  Barooius,  Pagi,  .Natalia  Alexander,  (Hist.  Eccles.  Seculum  viu. 
and  ix^)  and  Maimbourg,  (Hist  des  Iconoclasts,)  have  treated  tha 
-subject  with  learning,  -passion,  and  credulity.  The  Protestant  labors 
jof  Frederick  Spanheim  (Historia  Imaginum  restituta)  and  James  Bas- 
oage  (Hist  des  Eglises  Reformees,  torn.  ii.  L  xxiil  p.  1889 — 1385)  av6 
cast  into  the  Iconoclast  scale.  With  this  mutual  aid,  and  opposite  ten* 
dency,  it  is  easy  for  us  to  poise  the  balance  with  philosophic  indif 
fet  noce.* 

*  Xkmipare  Bchlosser,  Gteschichte  der  BUder-sturmender  Kaiser,  Fraal^ 
%A  am-Main  1812    a  hook  of  research  and  unpartialitv  — U 
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toary  and  altar  to  a  proper  height  in  ihe  churches  whet» 
they  might  be  visible  to  the  eyes,  and  inaccessible  to  the 
buperstition,  of  the  people.  But  it  was  impossible  on  either 
side  to  check  the  rapid  though  adverse  impulse  of  veneration 
and  abhorrence :  in  their  lofty  position,  the  sacred  images 
still  edified  their  votaries,  and  reproached  the  tyrant  He 
was  himself  provoked  by  resistance  and  invective;  and  his 
o^n  party  accused  him  of  an  imperfect  discharge  of  his  duty, 
and  urged  for  his  imitation  the  example  of  the  Jewish  king^ 
who  had  broken  without  scruple  the  brazen  serpent  of  the 
temple.  By  a  second  edict,  he  proscribed  the  existence  as 
well  as  the  use  of  rehgious  pictures ;  the  churches  of  Con- 
stantinople and  the  provinces  were  cleansed  from  idolatry; 
the  images  of  Christ,  the  Virgin,  and  the  saints,  were  demol- 
ished, or  a  smooth  surfece  of  plaster  was  spread  over  the 
walls  of  the  edifice.  The  sect  of  the  Iconoclasts  was  sup- 
ported by  the  zeal  and  despotism  of  six  emperors,  and  the 
East  and  West  were  involved  in  a  noisy  conflict  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty  years.  It  was  the  design  of  Leo  the 
Isaurian  to  pronounce  the  condemnation  of  images  as  an 
article  of  faith,  and  by  the  authority  of  a  general  council :  but 
the  convocation  of  such  an  assembly  was  reserved  for  his  son 
Constantine  ;**  and  though  it  is  stigmatized  by  triumphant 
bigotry  as  a  meeting  of  fools  and  atheists,  their  own  partial 
and  mutilated  acts  betray  many  symptoms  of  reason  and 
piety.  The  debates  and  decrees  of  many  provincial  synods 
introduced  the  summons  of  the  general  council  which  met  in 
the  suburbs  of  Constantinople,  and  was  oomposod  of  the 
respectable  number  of  three  hundred  and  thirty-eight  bishops 
of  Europe  and  Anatolia ;  for  the  patriarchs  of  Antioch  and 
Alexandria  were  the  slaves  of  the  caliph,  and  the  Roman 
pontifif  had  withdrawn  the  churches  of  Italy  and  the  West 
from  the  communion  of  the  Greeks.  This  Byzantine  synod 
assumed  the  rank  and  powers  of  the  seventh  general  council ; 
yet  even  this  title  was  a  recognition  of  the  six  preceding 

'*  Some  flowers  of  rhetoric  are  Il6vo8ov  irap&vofiov  koI  iSeov^  and  the 
bishops  Totg  iiaTat6<ppo(Ttv.  By  Damascenus  it  is  styled  irvpos  koI  iScx- 
r«j,  (Opera,  torn,  i  p.  623.)  Spanheim's  Apology  for  the  Synod  of 
donstantinople  (p.  171,  Ac.)  is  worked  up  with  truth  and  ing«ni.ily, 
from  such  materials  as  he  could  find  in  the  Nicene  ^cts,  (p.  1046, 6x) 
The  witty  John  of  Damascus  converts  ImaKivovs  into  tvtaKdrovi] 
Uakes  them  KotXioSovXim,  slaves  of  their  belly,  Ac    Opera,  torn.  I  pi 

tot 
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aspemblies,  which  had  laboriously  built  the  fttnictore  of  (Im 
Catholic  fkitb.  After  a  serious  deliberation  of  six  montha, 
tlie  three  hundred  and  thirty-eight  bishops  pronounced  and 
subscribed  a  unanimous  decree,  that  all  visible  symbols  of 
Christ,  except  in  the  Eucharist,  were  either  blasphemous  or 
heretical ;  that  image-worship  was  a  corruption  of  Christian- 
ity and  a  renewal  of  Paganism  ;  that  all  such  monuments  of 
idolatry  should  be  broken  or  erased;  and  that  those  who 
should  refuse  to  deliver  the  objects  of  their  private  super- 
stition, were  guilty  of  disobedience  to  the  authority  of  the 
church  and  of  the  emperor.  In  their  loud  and  loyal  acclama- 
tions, they  celebrated  the  merits  of  their  temporal  redeemer; 
and  to  his  zeal  and  justice  they  intrusted  the  execution  ot 
their  spiritual  censures.  At  Constantinople,  as  in  the  former 
councils,  the  will  of  the  prince  was  the  rule  of  episcopal  faith ; 
but  on  this  occasion,  I  am  inclined  to  suspect  tluvb  a  large 
majority  of  the  prelates  sacrificed  their  secret  conscience  to 
the  temptations  of  hope  and  fear.  In  the  long  night  of  super- 
stition, the  Christians  had  wandered  &r  away  from  the  sim- 
pUdty  of  the  gospel :  nor  was  it  easy  for  them  to  discern  th<» 
deWy  and  tread  back  the  mazes,  of  the  labyrinth.  The  wor- 
ship  of  images  was  inseparably  blended,  at  lease  to  a  pious 
fancy,  with  the  Cross,  the  Virgin,  the  Saints  and  their  relics ; 
the  holy  ground  was  involved  in  a  cloud  of  miracles  and 
visions ;  and  the  nerves  of  the  mind,  curiosity  and  scepticism, 
were  benumbed  by  the  habits  of  obedience  and  belief.  Con- 
stantino himself  is  accused  of  indulging  a  royal  Ucense  to 
4oubt,  or  deny,  or  deride  the  mysteries  of  the  Catholics,'*  but 
they  were  deeply  inscribed  in  the  public  and  private  creed  of 
bis  bishops ;  and  the  boldest  Iconoclast  might  assault  with  a 
secret  horror  the  monuments  of  popular  devotion,  which  were 
consecrated  to  the  honor  of  his  celestial  patrons.  In  the  refor- 
mation of  the  sixteenth  century,  freedom  and  knowledge  had 
expanded  all  the  faculties  of  man :  the  thirst  of  innovation 
superseded  the  reverence  of  antiquity ;  and  the  vi^or  of  Europe 
could  disdain  those  phantoms  which  terrified  tne  sickly  and 
servile  weakness  of  the  Greeks. 


■•  He  is  accused  of  proscribing  the  title  of  saint ;  styling  the  Virgin, 
3iather  of  Christ;  comparing  her  after  her  delivery  to  an  empty 
purse*  of  Arianism,  Nestorianism,  &c.  In  his  defence,  Spanheiu 
{&  iv.  p.  207)  is  somewhat  embarrassed  between  the  interest  of  a  Prc(|^ 
wtnnt  and  the  duty  of  an  orthodox  divine. 
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Tte  scandal  of  an  abstract  heresy  can  be  only  proclaimed 
to  the  people  by  the  blast  of  the  ecclesiastical  trumpet ;  but 
the  most  ignorant  can  perceive,  the  most  torpid  must  feel,  the 
profanation  and  downfall  of  their  visible  deities.  The  first 
hostilities  of  Leo  were  directed  against  a  lofty  Christ  on  the 
vestibule,  and  above  the  gate,  of  the  palace.  A  ladder  had 
i)een  planted  for  the  assault,  but  it  was  furiously  shaken  by  a 
CTowd  of  zealots  and  women :  they  beheld,  with  pious  trans- 
port, the  ministers  of  sacrilege  tumbling  from  on  high  and 
u^hed  against  the  pavement:  and  the  honors  of  the  ancient 
martyrs  were  prostituted  to  these  criminals,  who  justly  suf- 
fered for  murder  and  rebellion.**  The  execution  of  the  Im- 
perial edicts  was  resisted  by  frec^uent  tumults  in  Constantinople 
and  the  pi-ovinces :  the  person  of  Leo  was  endangered,  his 
oflScers  were  massacred,  and  the  popular  enthusiasm  was 
auelled  )yy  the  strongest  eflTorts  of  the  civil  and  military  power. 
Of  the  Archipelago,  or  Holy  Sea,  the  numerous  islands  weire 
filled  with  images  and  monks  :  their  votaries  abjured,  without 
Scruple,  the  enemy  of  Christ,  his  mother,  and  the  saints  ;  thejr 
iarmed  a  fieet  of  boats  and  galleys,  displayed  their  consecrated 
batiners,  and  boldly  steered  for  the  harbor  of  Constantinople, 
to  place  on  the  throne  a  new  favorite  of  God  and  the  people. 
They  depended  on  the  succor  of  a  mirade :  but  their  miracles 
were  inefiicient  against  the  Gh-eek  fire ;  and,  after  the  defeat 
and  conflagration  of  the  fleet,  the  naked  islands  were  aban- 
doned to  the  clemency  or  justice  of  the  conqueror.  The  soto 
of  L^,  in  the  "first  year  of  his  reign,  had  undertaken  an  ex- 
pedition against  the  Saracens :  during  his  absence,  the  capital, 
the  palace,  and  the  purple,  were  occupied  by  his  kinsmab 
Artavasdes,  the  ambitious  champion  of  the  orthodox  faith. 
The  worship  of  images  was  triumphantly  restored :  the  patri- 
arch renounced  his  dissimulation,  or  dissembled  his  sentiments  * 
and  the  righteous  cl^ms  of  the  usurper  was  acknowledged,  both 
in  the  new,  and  in  ancient,  Rome.  Constantine  flew  for  refugie 
to  hV>  paternal  mountains ;  but  he  descended  at  the  head  ^ 
the  bold  and  affectionate  Isaurians ;  and  his  final  victory  c6ii« 
founded  the  arms  and  predictions  of  the  fanatics.  His  long 
reign  was  distracted  with  clamor,  sedition,  conspiracy,  and 


**  Ihe  holy  confessor  Theophaues  approves  the  principle  of  their 
l^bellioD,  0ef&)  KtvoifLcvoi  ^r{\to,  (p.  839.)  Gregory  II.  (in  Epist.  i.  ad  Im(t. 
LeoEL  &ooxSL  torn,  viil  p.  661,  664)  applauds  the  seal  of  the  Byiantiilt 
who  killed  tlie  Imperial  ofRxHtL 
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.irtitaAl  tatred,  and  sanguinary  revenge;  the  persecution  of 
images  was  the  motive  or  pretence,  of  his  adversaries ;  and, 
if  they  missed  a  temporal  diadem,  they  were  rewarded  by  th« 
Greeks  with  the  crown  of  martyrdom.  In  every  act  of  open 
and  clandestine  treason,  the  emperor  felt  the  unforgiving  en- 
mity of  the  monks,  the  faithful  slaves  of  the  superstition  to 
which  they  owed  their  riches  and  influence.  They  prayed, 
they  preached,  they  absolved,  they  inflamed,  they  conspired ; 
the  Solitude  of  Palestine  poured  forth  a  torrent  of  invective ; 
and  the  pen  of  St  John  Damascenus,'*  the  last  of  the  Greek 
&tfaera,  devoted  tlie  t^rant^  head,  both  in  4}).is  world  and  the 
fiext.^*  *  I  km  ficft  at  leisure  to  examine  how  ^r  the  monks 
JjTbVoked,  nor  how  much  theiy  have  exaggerat«'<4,  their  real 
and  pretended  sufierings,  nor  how  many  lost  their  lives  or 
limbs,  their  eyes  or  their  beards,  by  the  cruelty  of  the  em- 
peror.f  Frotn  the  chastisement  of  individuals,  he  proceeded 
to  the  abolition  of  the  order ;  and,  as  it  was  wealthy  and  use- 
less, his  resentment  might  be  stimulated  by  avarice,  and  jus- 
tified by  patriotism.  The  formidable  name  and  mission  of  the 
Dragon,     his  visitor-general,  excited  the  terror  and   abhor- 


*'  John,  or  Mansur,  was  a  noble  Christian  of  Damascus,  who  held  a 
eoDsiderable  office  in  the  service  of  the  caliph.  His  zeal  in  the  cause 
of  images  exposed  him  to  the  resentment  and  treachery  of  the  Greek 
emperor;  ana  on  the  suspicion  of  a  treasonable  correspondence,  he 
was  deprived  of  bis  right  hand,  which  was  miraculously  restored  by 
the  Virgin.  After  this  deliverance,  he  resign^,  his  office,  distributed 
hiM  wealthy  and  buried  himself  in  the  monastery  of  St  Sabas,  between 
Jerusalem  and  the  Dead  Sea.  The  legend  is  famous ;  but  his  learned 
editor.  Father  Lequien,  has  unluckily  proved  that  St  John  Damascenus 
was  already  a  monk  before  the  Iconoclast  dispute,  (Opera,  tom.  i.  Wjt. 
St  Joan.  D^mascen.  p.  10 — 18.  et  Kotas  ad  loc.) 

*'  After  sending  Leo  to  the  devil,  he  introduces  his  heir — rd  fiiapdif 

avroi  yci^vfififif  xdi   riis   xaKtaf   airov  KXnpofdiios    iv   6tir\(0   yevduei'Of,  (Opera, 

Damascen.  tom.  l  p.  625.)     If  the  authenticity  of  this  piece  be  suspi 
ctons,  we  are  sure  that  in  other  works,  no  longer  eixtant,  Damasceiraa 
bestowed  on  CkHistantine  the  titles  of  ¥ioy  Mua/icd,  Xpt^ro/id^^ov,  /it<rdy<oy, 
{torn.  L  p.  806.) 

**  In  the  narrative  of  this  persecution  from  Theophanes  and  Cedre- 
BrcB,  Spanheim  (p.  235—2^8)  is  happy  to  compare  the  Draco  of  Lee 


'  The  patriarch  Anastasius.  an  Iconoclast  under  Leo,  an  image  worship* 
•er  under  ArtavaadeSy^Avas  scoarged,  led  throagh  the  streets  on  an  ass,  with 
c  s  &ne  tc  the  tail;  and,  reinvested  in  bis  dignity,  became  again  the  obae* 
4|auias  mimster  t)f  Oonstantine  in  bis  Iconoclastic  persecations.  bsee  Sclkki* 
■n,  p.  iill.— |kl. 

I  Cdttfpifre  SthfoSser,  p.  228— S34.— *M. 
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leiioe  of  the  bietch  nation :  the  religious  communities  were  dis 
■olved,  the  buildings  were  converted  into  magazines,  or  bar 
racks ;  the  lands,  movables,  and  cattle  were  confiscated ;  and 
our  modern  precedents  will  support  the  charge,  that  much  wan- 
ton or  malicious  havoc  was  exercised  against  the  relics,  and 
even  the  books  of  the  monasteries.  With  the  habit  and  pro- 
toion  of  monks,  the  public  and  private  worship  of  images 
was  rigorously  proscribed ;  and  it  should  seem,  that  a  solemn 
abjuration  of  idolatry  was  exacted  from  the  subjects,  or  at  least 
from  the  clergy,  of  the  Eastern  empire.'* 

The  patient  East  abjured,  with  reluctance,  her  sacred 
images ;  they  were  fondly  cherished,  and  vigorously  defended, 
by  the  independent  zeal  of  the  Italians.  In  ecclesiastical 
rank  and  jurisdiction,  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople  and  the 
pope  of  Rome  were  nearly  equal.  But  the  Greek  prelate  was 
a  domestic  slave  under  the  eye  of  his  master^  at  whose  nod  he 
alternately  passed  from  the  convent  to  the  throne,  and  from  the 
throne  to  the  convent  A  distant  and  dangerous  station, 
amidst  the  Barbarians  of  the  West,  excited  the  spirit  and 
freedom  of  the  Latin  bishops.  Their  popular  election  endeared 
them  to  the  Romans :  the  public  and  private  indigence  was 
relieved  by  their  ample  revenue ;  and  the  weakness  or  neg- 
lect of  the  emperors  compelled  them  to  consult,  both  in  peace 
and  war,  the  temporal  safety  of  the  city.  In  the  school  of 
adversity  the  priest  insensibly  imbibed  the  virtues  and  the 
ambition  of  a  prince ;  the  same  character  was  assumed,  the 
same  policy  was  aUbpted,  by  the  Italian,  the  Greek,  or  the 
Syrian,  who  ascended  the  chair  of  St  Peter ;  and,  after  the  loss 
of  her  legions  and  provinces,  the  genius  and  fortune  of  the 
popes  again  restored  the  supremacy  of  Rome.  It  is  agreed, 
that  in  the  eighth  centuiy,  their  dominion  was  founded  on 
rebellion,  and  that  the  rebellion  was  produced,  and  justified, 
by  the  heresy  of  the  Iconoclasts;  but  the  conduct  of  the 
second  and  Uiird  Gregory,  in  this  memorable'  contest,  is  vari- 
ously interpreted  by  the  wishes  of  their  friends  and  enemies. 
The  Byzantine  writers  unanimously  declare,  that,  after  a 
fruitless  admonition,  they  pronounced  the  separation  of  the 

with  the  dragoons  (Dracones)  of  Louis  XIV. ;  and  highly  solaces  him* 
•elf  wiih  the  controversia]  pun. 

'*  JlpSYpanita    yep    k^tirip^ft    xarh    trSvav    i^apj^^lav    rj)y    ivd    r9fs    XCifMi 
uiro^f    irtfyrns    hroypaif/tn    xal     dfiv6vai    roB    hSeriiarat    rfiv  wpovicivtivtif    r6)» 

nwrtav  tiKovtav,  (Damascen.  Op.  torn.  L  p.  625.)    This  oath  and  sab' 
•rription  I  do  not  remember  to  have' seen  id  any  modem  compilation 
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East  and  West,  and  deprived  the  sacrilegious  tyrant  of  tbt 
revenue  and  sovereignty  of  Italy.  Their  excommunication  is 
stni  more  ciearly  expressed  by  the  Greeks,  who  beheld  the 
accomplishment  of  the  papal  triumphs ;  and  as  they  are  more 
strongly  attached  to  their  religion  than  to  their  country,  they 
praise,  instead  of  blaming,  the  zeal  and  orthodoxy  of  these 
apostolical  men.**  The  modem  champions  of  Home  are 
eager  to  accept  the  praise  and  the  precedent :  this  great  and 
glorious  example  of  the  deposition  of  royal  heretics  is  cele- 
brated by  the  cardinals  Baronius  and  Bellarmine ;  **  and  if 
they  are  asked,  why  the  same  thunders  were  not  hurled 
against  the  Neros  and  Julians  of  antiquity,  they  reply,  that 
the  weakness  of  the  primitive  church  was  the  sole  cause  of 
her  patient  loyalty."  On  this  occasion  the  effects  of  love  and 
hatred  are  the  same ;  and  the  zealous  Protestants,  who  seek 
to  kindle  the  indignation,  and  to  alarm  the  fears,  of  prinoee 
and  magistrates,  expatiate  on  the  insolence  and  treason  of  the 
two  Gregories  against  their  lawful  sovereign.'*  They  are 
defended  only  by  the  moderate  Catholics,  for  the  most  part) 
of   the   Galhcan  church,'*   who  respect  the  saint,   without 


nays  Theophanes,  (Ohronograph.  p.  348.)  For  this  Gr^ory  is  slrled 
by  Cedrenus  ii^hp  diroot6\iKOif  (p.  460.)  S^onaras  spednes  the  thun- 
der,  kwadfiiiart  ovwodutut  (tom.  ii  L  ZY.  p.  104,  105.)  It  may  be  ob* 
flerved,  that  the  Greeks  are  apt  to  ooniound  the  times  and  actions  of 
two  Gregories. 

'^  See  Baroniu^  Anoal  Eoclea  A.  D.  730,  Na  4,  6 ;  dignum  ez- 
emplum  I  Bellarmin.  de  Romano  Pontifice,  L  v.  c.  8 :  mulctavit  eum 
parte  imperii.  Sigonius,  de  Regno  ItalisB,  L  iii.  Opera,  tom.  ii.  p.  169. 
Yet  such  is  the  change  of  Italy,  that  Sigonius  is  corrected  by  tne  edi- 
tor of  Milan,  Philipus  Argelatus,  a  Bolognese,  and  subject  of  the  pope. 

'^  Quod  ai  Ohristiani  olim  non  depoeuerunt  Neronem  aut  Julianum, 
id  fuit  quia  deerant  vires  temporales  Christiania,  (honest  Bellarraine, 
de  Rom.  Pont.  1.  v.  c.  7.)  Cardinal  Perron  adds  a  distinction  more 
honorable  to  the  first  Christians,  but  not  more  satisfactory  to  modern 
princes — the  trecuon  of  heretics  and  apoetates,  who  break  tlieir  oath, 
mUe  their  coin,  and  renounce  their  allegiance  to  Christ  and  liis  vicar, 
(Perroniana,  p.  89.) 

*'  Take,  as  a  specimen,  the  cautious  Basnage  (Hist  d'Eglise,  p.  1850, 
1351)  and  the  vehement  Spanheim,  (Hist  Imaginum,)  who,  with  a 
hundred  more,  tread  in  the  footsteps  of  the  centuriators  of  Silagde- 
burgh. 

■"  See  Launoy,  (Opera,  tom.  v.  pars  il  epist.  vil  7,  p.  456  —474,)  Na 
talis  Alexander,  (Hist.  Nov.  Testamenti,  secul.  viiL  dissert  i  p.  9S— 
%$^  Pai^,  (Critica,  tom.  iiL  p.  215,  216.)  and  Giannone,  (Istoria  Civile 
X  Kapoli,  torn.  i.  p.  317 — 320,)  a  lUsciple  of  the  Gallicao  sdiool     fei 
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spproving  tlie  siD.  These  ^omtuon  advocates  of  the  crown 
and  the  mitre  circumscribe  the  truth  of  fects  by  the  rule  of 
equity,  Scripture,  and  tradition,  and  appeal  to  the  evidence 
of  the  Latins,"  and  the  lives"  and  epistles  of  the  popes  them- 
selves. 

Two  original  epistles,  from  Gregory  the  Second  to  the  em- 
peror 1^0,  are  still  extant ; "  and  if  they  cannot  be  praised 
«8  the  most  perfect  models  of  eloquence  and  logic,  they 
•exhibit  the  portrait,  or  at  least  the  mask,  of  the  founder  of  the 
papal  monarchy.  "During  ten  pure  and  fortunate  years," 
says  Gregory  to  the  emperor,  "we  have  tasted  the  annual 
comfort  of  your  royal  letters,  snbsicribed  in  purple  ink,  with 
your  own  hand,  the  sacred  pledges  of  your  attachment  to  the 
orthodox  «reod  of  qpr  Others.  How  deplors^le  is  the  change ! 
how  tremendous  the  scandal !  You  now  accuse  the  Catholics 
of  idolatry;  and,  by  the  accusation,  you  betray  your  own 
impiety  and  ignorance.  To  this  ignorance  we  are  compelled 
to  adapt  the  grossness  of  our  style  and  arguments  :  the  first 
elements  of  holy  letters  itre  sufficient  for  your  confusion ;  and 
were  you  to  -enter  a  grammar-school,  and  avow  yourseff  the 


the  field  of  controversy  I  idways  pity  the  moderate  pa'ty,  who  stand 
on  the  open  middle  ground  exposed  to  the  fire  of  botn  sides. 

*^  They  appeal  to  Paul  Wame^rid,  or  Diaconus,  (de  Q^stis  Lango- 
bard.  L  vi.  c  49,  p.  606,  607,  in  Script  Ital  Muratori,  torn.  i.  pars  I,) 
and  the  nominal  Anastasius,  (de  Vit  Foot  in  Muratori,  torn.  iu.  pars  1. 
Gregorius  IL  p.  154.  Gregorius  IIL  p.  158.  ZachariaR,  p.  161.  Ste- 
phanus  IIL  p.  165.  Paulus,  p.  172.  Stephanus  IV.  p.  174.  Hadri- 
anus,  p.  179.  Leo  IIL  p.  195.)  Yet  I  may  remark,  that  the  true 
Anastasius  (Hist  Eccles.  p.  184,  edit  Reg.)  and  the  Historia  Miscella, 
(L  xxi.  p.  151,  in  torn.  i.  Script  Ital.,)  both  of  the  ixth  century,  trans- 
late and  approve  the  Greek  text  of  Theophanes. 

'*  With  some  minute  difference,  the  most  learned  critics,  Lucas 
Holstenius,  Schelestrate,  Ciampini,  Bianchini,  Muratori,  (Prolegomena 
ad  tom.  iii.  pars  L,)  are  agreed  that  the  Liber  Pontifiealis  was  com- 
posed and  cr  ntinued  by  the  apostolic  librarians  and  notaries  of  the 
/iiith  and  ixJi  centuries;  and  that  the  last  and  smallest  part  is  the 
work  of  Anastasius,  whose  name  it  bears.  The  style  is  barbarous, 
the  narrative  partial,  the  details  are  trifling — ^yet  it  must  be  read  as 
a  curious  and  authentic  record  of  the  times.  The  epistles  of  the  popes 
are  dispersed  in  the  volumes  of  Oouncils. 

••  The  two  epistles  of  Gregory  II.  have  been  preserved  in  the  Actn 
vjf  the  Nicene  Council,  (tom.  viii.  p.  651 — 674.)  They  are  without  a 
date,  which  is  variously  fixed,  by  Baronius  in  the  year  726,  by  Mura- 
tori (Annali  d' Italia,  tom.  vi  p.  120)  in  729,  and  by  Pagi  in  780. 
Bach  is  the  force  of  prdudice,  that  some  papiHe  hare  praiAe4  the  good 
and  moderation  of  these  letters. 


^Nek^j  <yr  6\it  ti'oi^Iiip,  the  i^iinple  and  piotift  children  wonlcl 
be  provoked  to  cast  their  horn-books  at  your  head."  After 
this  decent  salutation,  the  pope  attempts  the  usual  distinction 
between  the  idoh  of  antiquity  and  the  Christian  images.  The 
fortoer  Were 'the  fanciful  representations  of  phantoms  or 
dseinotSy  at  a  time  when  the  true  God  had  not  manifested 
his  penon  in  any  visible  likeness.  The  latter  are  the  genuine 
tbittts  of  Christ,  his  mothet,  ahd  his  6aints,  who  had  approved, 
by  a  crowd  of  miracles,  the  innocence  and  merit  of  tliis  rela- 
tive «^orship.  He  must  indeed  have  trusted  to  the  ignorance 
of  Leo,  since  be  could  assert  the  perpetual  use  of  images, 
frarA  tibe  apostolic  age,  ^nd  their  venerable  presence  in  the 
dii  ffynods  of  the  Catholic  church.  A  more  specious  argu 
mebt  is  dVawn  from  present  possession  and  recent  practice  i 
the  harmony  of  the  Christian  world  supersedes  the  demand 
of  a  general  council;  and  Gregory  iVankly  confesses,  thai 
such  assemblies  can  only  be  useful  undef  the  reign  of  ai 
orthodox  prince.  To  the  impudent  and  inhuman  Lp»o,  more* 
guilty  than  a  heretic,  he  recommends  peace,  silence,  ^nd  im< 
plieit  obedience  to  his  spiritual  guides  of  Constantinople  and 
Rome.  The  limits  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  powers  are 
defined  by  the  pontiE  To  the  former  he  appropriates  the 
body ;  to  the  latter,  the  soul :  the  sword  of  justice  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  magistrate :  the  more  formidable  weapon  of  ex- 
communication is  intrusted  to  the  clergy ;  and  in  the  exercise 
of  their  divine  commission  a  zealous  son  will  not  ispare  his 
oflfending  father:  the  successor  of  St.  Peter  may  lawfully 
chaJstise  the  kings  of  the  earth.  "  You  assault  us,  O  tyrant  1 
with  a  carnal  and  military  hand :  unarmed  and  naked  we  can 
only  implore  the  Christ,  the  prince  of  the  heavenly  host,  that 
he  will  send  unto  you  a  devil,  for  the  deKtructaon  of  your 
body  aiid  the  salvation  Of  your  soul.  You  declare,  with  fool- 
ish arrogance,  I  will  despatch  my  orders  to  Rome:  I  wilt 
break  in  piedes  the  image  of  St  Peter ;  and  Gregory,  like 
his  predecessor  Martin,  shall  be  transported  in  chains,  and  in 
exile,  to  the  hoi  of  the  Imperial  throne.  Would  to  God  that 
I  might  be  permitted  to  tread  in  the  footsteps  of  the  holy 
Mnrtin !  but  may  the  fate  of  Constans  serve  as  a  warning  to 
thu  persecutors  of  the  church !  After  his  just  condemnation 
by  the  l»eLops  of  Sicily,  the  tyrant  was  cut  off.  in  the  fulness 
of  his  sinsj  by  a  domestic  servant :  the  saint  is  still  adored  by 
Mm  nations  of  Scythta,  among  whom  he  ended  his  banishment 
and  his  life.     But  it  is  our  duty  to  live  for  the  edification  aud 
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support  of  the  faithful  people;  nor  are  we  reduced  to  Ml 
our  safety  on  the  event  of  a  combat  Incapable  as  jon  are 
of  defending  your  Roman  subjects,  the  maritime  situation  of 
the  city  may  perhaps  expose  it  to  your  depredation ;  but  w« 
can  remove  to  the  distance  of  four-and-twenty  stadia^  to  the 

first  fortress  of  the  Lombards,  and  then you  may  pursue 

the  winds.  Are  you  ignorant  that  the  popes  are  the  bond  of 
union,  the  mediators  of  peace,  between  the  East  and  West  I 
The  eyes  of  the  nations  are  fixed  on  our  humility;  and  they 
revere,  as  a  God  upon  earth,  the  apostle  St  i^eter,  whose 
image  you  threaten  to  destroy.**  The  remote  and  interior 
kingdoms  of  the  West  present  their  homage  to  Christ  and  his 
vicegerent ;  and  we  now  prepare  to  visit  one  of  their  most 
powerful  raonarchs,  who  desires  to  receive  from  our  hands 
the  sacrament  of  baptism.*'  The  Barbarians  have  submitted 
to  the  yoke  of  the  gospel,  while  you  alone  are  deaf  to  the  voice 
of  the  shepherd,  l^ese  pious  Barbarians  are  kindled  into  rage : 
•they  thirst  to  avenge  the  persecution  of  the  East  Abandon 
your  rash  and  fatal  enterprise;  reflect,  tremble,  and  repent 
If  you  persist,  we  are  innocent  of  the  blood  that  will  be  spilt 
in  the  contest ;  may  it  fall  on  your  own  head  P 

The  first  assault  of  Leo  against  the  images  of  Constantino- 
ple had  been  witnessed  by  a  crowd  of  strangers  from  Italy 
and  the  West,  who  related  with  grief  and  indignation  the 
sacrilege  of  the  emperor.  But  on  the  reception  of  his  pro- 
scriptive  edict,  they  trembled  for  their  domestic  deities :  the 
images  of  Christ  and  the  Virgin,  of  the  angels,  martyrs,  and 

**  Efiroffc  rivaapa  eriita  wro^ttptint  h  'Af  xicfwd;  'Pcufiii;  tls  Hip  X^" 
Ka^irav£uf,     Koi    iirayc     iito^ov     roioi     dviiiovi,    (Epist    L    p.    664.)     Tnis 

proximity  of  the  Lombards  is  hard  of  digestioa  Oamillo  Pellegrini 
(Dissert  iv.  de  Ducatii  Beneventi,  in  the  Script  ItaL  torn.  v.  p.  172, 
173)  forcibly  reckons  the  xxivth  stadia,  not  from  Rome,  bat  from  the 
limits  of  the  Roman  duchy,  to  the  first  fortress,  perhaps  Sora,  of  the 
Lombards.  I  rather  believe  that  Gregory,  wi^  the  pedantry  of  the 
age,  employs  ttadia  for  miles,  without  mudi  inquiry  mto  the  genuine 
measure. 

'*  *Aird  rr^i  iffatrlpov  dvffscts  ro9  Aeyo/avo»  lierrrcrod,  (p.  666.)  Tll6 
pope  appears  to  have  imposed  on  the  ignorance  of  the  Greeks :  he 
nved  and  died  in  the  Lateran ;  and  in  his  time  Jill  the  kingdoms  of  the 
West  had  embrace!  Christianity.  May  not  this  unknown  Septettu 
liave  some  reference  to  the  chief  of  the  Saxon  Heptarchy,  to  Ina  kins 
«f  W^asex,  who,  in  the  pontificate  of  Gregory  the  Second,  yiaited 
B^HPf  <br  the  purpose,  not  of  baptism,  but  of  pilgrimage!  (Psf^ 
A.*'    S9,  No.  2.    A.  D.  726,  Na  16.) 
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Munts,  were  abolished  in  all  the  churches  of  Italy;  aiid  s 
strong  alternative  was  proposed  to  the  Roman  pontifi^  the  royal 
favor  as  the  price  of  his  compliance,  degradation  and  exile  as 
the  penalty  of  his  disobedience.  Neither  zeal  nor  policy 
allowed  him  to  hesitate;  and  the  haughty  strain  in  which 
Gregory  addressed  the  emperor  displays  his  confidence  in 
the  truth  of  his  doctrine  or  the  powers  of  resistance.  Without 
dej>ending  oa  prayers  or  miracles,  he  boldly  armed  against 
the  pubhc  enemy,  and  his  pastoral  letters  admonished  the 
Italians  of  their  danger  and  Uieir  duty."  At  this  signal,  R»- 
Tenna,  Venice,  and  the  cities  of  the  Exarchate  and  Pentapohs, 
adhered  to  the  cause  of  religion ;  their  military  force  by  sea 
and  land  consisted,  for  the  most  part,  of  the  natives ;  and  the 
spirit  of  patriotism  and  zeal  was  transfused  into  the  mercenary 
strangers.  The  Itahans  swore  to  live  and  die  in  the  defence 
of  the  pope  and  the  holy  images  ;  the  Roman  people  was  d^ 
voted  to  their  father,  and  even  the  Lombards  were  ambitious 
to  share  the  merit  and  advantage  of  this  holy  war.  The  most 
treasonable  act,  but  the  most  obvious  revenge,  was  the  destruc- 
tion of  l^e  statues  of  Leo  himself:  the  most  effectual  and 
pleasing  measure  of  rebellion,  was  the  withholding  the  tribute 
of  Italy,  and  depriving  him  of  a  power  which  he  had  recently 
abused  by  the  imposition  of  a  new  capitation.'^  A  form  of 
administration  was  preserved  by  the  election  of  magistrates 
and  governors ;  and  so  high  was  the  public  indignation,  that 
the  Italians  were  prepared  to  create  an  orthodox  emperor,  and 
to  conduct  him  with  a  fleet  and  army  to  the  palace  of  Con- 
stantinople. In  that  palace,  the  Roman  bishops,  the  second 
and  third  Gregory,  were  condemned  as  the  authors  of  the 
revolt,  and  every  attempt  was  made,  either  by  fraud  or  force, 

"  I  shall  transcribe  the  important  and  decisive  passage  of  the  Liber 
Pontificalis.  Respidens  ergo  plus  vir  profanara  principis  jussionem, 
jam  contra  Lnperatorem  quasi  contra  hostem  se  armaTit,  renuens  haere- 
■im  ejus,  scribens  ubique  se  cavere  Ghristianos,  eo  quod  orta  fuisset 
itnpietas  talis.  Jgitwr  permoti  omnes  Pentapolenses,  atque  Veneti^ 
arum  exercitus  contra  Imperatoris  jussionem  restiterunt ;  dicentes  se 
nun<|uam  in  ejusdem  pontificis  condescendere  necem,  sed  pro  ejus 
magis  defensione  viriliter  decertare,  (p.  166.) 

•®  A  een9U8^  or  capitation,  says  Anastasius,  (p.  156 ;}  a  most  cruel 
tax,  unknown  to  the  Saracens  themselves,  exclsums  the  zealous  Maim- 
bourg;  (Hist  des  Iconoclastes,  Li,)  and  Theophanes,  (p.  844,)  who 
talks  of  Phara<^'8  numbering  the  male  children  of  IfiraeL  This  modo 
of  taxatii)n  was  Camiliar  to  ttie  Saracens ;  and,  most  unluckily  for  tbe 
historians,  it  was  imposed  a  few  years  afterwards  in  France  by  bis 
patrtjo  Louis  XIV. 
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Id  seizo  llieir  persons,  and  tx>  strike  at  their  lives.  The  ci^ 
was  repo&tedly  visited  or  assaulted  by  captains  of  the  guards, 
and  dukes  and  exarchs  of  high  dignity  or  secret  trust ;  they 
landed  with  foreign  troops,  they  obtained  some  domestic  aid, 
and  the  superstition  of  Naples  may  blush  that  her  fathers  were 
attached  to  the  cause  of  heresy.  But  these  clandestine  or 
open  attacks  were  repelled  by  the  courage  and  vigila^od  of 
the  Romans;  the  Greeks  were  overthrown  and  mMsacred| 
their  leaders  suffered  an  ignominious  death,  and  the  popes, 
however  inclined  to  mercy,  refhsed  to  intercede  for  these 
guilty  victims.  At  Ravenna,"*  the  several  quartos  of  the  dty 
had  long  exercised  a  bloody  and  hereditary  feud ;  in  religious 
controversy  they  found  a  new  aliment  of  iactbn:  but  the 
votaries  of  inrnges  were  superior  in  numbers  or  spirit,  and  the 
exarch,  who  attempted  to  stem  the  torrent,  lost  his  life  in  a 
popular  sedition.  To  punish  this  flagitious  deed,  and  restore 
his  dominion  in  Italy,  the  emperor  sent  a  fleeft  and  army  into 
the  Adriatic  Gulf.  Afber  suffering  from  Uie  winds  and  waves 
much  loss  and  delay,  tlie  Greeks  made  their  descent  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Ravenna :  they  threatened  to  depopulate  the 
guilty  capital,  and  to  imitate,  perhaps  to  surpass^  the  example 
of  Justinian  the  Second,  who  had  chastised  a  former  rebellion 
by  the  choice  and  execution  of  fifty  of  the  principal  inhabitants, 
llie  women  and  clergy,  in  sackcloth  and  ashes,  lay  prostrate 
in  prayer;  the  men  were  in  arms  for  the  defence  of  their 
tountry ;  the  common  danger  had  united  the  factions,  and  the 
event  of  a  battle  was  preferred  to  the  slow  miseries  of  a  siege. 
In  a  hard-fought  day,  as  the  two  armies  alternately  yielded 
and  advanced,  a  phantom  was  seen,  a  voice  was  heard,  and 
Ravenna  was  victorious  by  the  >  assurance  of  victory.  The 
strangers  retreated  to  their  ships,  but  the  populous  sea-coast 
poured  forth  a  multitude  of  boats ;  the  waters  of  the  Po  were 
so  deeply  infected  with  blood,  that  during  six  years  the  publio 
prejudice  abstained  from  the  fish  of  the  river ;  and  the  insti- 
tution of  an  annual  feast  perpetuated  the  worship  of  images, 
and  the  abhorrence  of  the  Greek  tyrant.    Amidst  the  triumph 


"*  See  the  Liber  Pontificalia  of  Agnellus,  (ia  the  Scriptores  Reruin 
(talicarum  of  Muratori,  torn.  ii.  pars  i.,)  whose  deeper  shade  of  bar- 
barism  marks  the  difference  between  Rome  and  RaTenoa.  Yet  we  ar« 
bdebted  to  him  for  some  curious  and  domestic  fictcts — the  quarter* 
Mid  factions  of  Ravenna,  (p.  154,)  the  revenge  of  JuMstiaian  II,  (p.  1^ 
Ul.)  the  defeat  of  the  Greeks,  (p.  170»  171,)  <&c. 
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of  the  Catholic  arms,  the  Botnan  poutiff  cooTened  a  synod  of 
nioety'three  bishops  against  the  heresy  of  the  Iconoclasts* 
With  their  consent,  he  pronounced  a  general  excommunicatioQ 
against  all  who  by  word  or  deed  should  attack  the  tradition  of 
the  fathers  and  the  images  of  the  saints  :  in  this  sentence  the 
emperor  was  tacitly  inv^ved/**  but  the  vote  of  a  last  and  hope* 
less  remonstrance  may  seem  to  imply  thaX  the  anathema  wai 
yet  suspended  over  his  guilty  head.  No  sooner  had  they  con 
firmed  their  own  safety,  the  worship  of  images,  and  the  free 
dooi  of  Borne  and  Italy,  than  the  popes  appear  to  have  relaxed 
of  their  severity,  and  to  have  spared  the  relics  of  the  Byzan- 
tine don^inion.  Their  moderate  councils  delayed  and  pre^ 
vented  the  election  of  a  new  emperor,  and  they  exhorted  the 
Italians  not  to  separate  from  the  body  of  the  Eloman  monarchy^ 
The  exarch  was  permitted  to  reside  within  the  walls  of  Ba- 
yenna,  a  captive  rather  than  a  master ;  and  till  the  Imperial 
coronation  of  Charlemagne,  the  government  of  Bonae  and 
Italy  was  exercised  in  the  name  of  the  successors  of  Con* 
stantine.^' 

The  liberty  of  Bome,  which  had  been  oppre^ed  by  th^ 
arms  and  arts  of  Augustus,  was  rescued,  sfiter  seven  hundred 
and  fifty  years  of  servitude,  from  the  persecution  of  Leo 
the  Isaurian.  By  the  Caesars,  the  triumphs  of  the  consuls 
had  been  annihilated :  in  the  decline  and  fall  c^  the  em-r 
pire,  the  god  Terminus,  the  sacred  boundary,  had  insensibly 
receded  from  the  ocean,  the  Bhine,  the  Danube,  and  the 
Euphrates;  and  Bonpye  was  reduced  to  her  ancient  territory 
from  Yiterbo  to  Terracina,  and  from  I^arni  to  the  n(K>uth  of 
the  Tyber/'    When  the  kings  were  banished,  the  republic 

^  Tet  Leo  was  undoubtedly  comprised  in  the  si  quis  ....  imagi- 
Dnm  Baiyaruiii  ....  destructor  ....  eztiterit,  sit  eztorris  a  oor 
pore  D.  N.  Jean  Cbristi  vel  totius  ecdesisB  unitate.  The  canomsts 
may  decide  whether  the  guilt  or  the  name  constitutes  the  exoommur 
nication ;  and  the  decision  is  of  the  last  importance  to  their  safety, 
since,  aoeorcMng  to  the  oracle  (Gratian,  Oaos.  xziiL  q.  6,  v  47,  apud 
Spaiiheim,  Bisi.  imag.  p.  112) homioidas  noo  esse  qui  ezc^inmunicatot 
tnicklant 

^^  Compeseuit  tale  consilium  Pontifez,  sperans  conversionem  prin^ 
tfipis,  (Anastasi  p.  156.)  Sed  ne  deeistereot  ab  amore  et  fide  R.  J. 
admonebat,  (p.  157.)  The  popes  style  lieo  and  Gonstantine  Goprony- 
mns,  Imperatores  et  Domim,  with  the  strange  epithet  of  Piusiini,  A 
lunous  Mosaic  of  the  J^teran  (A.  D.  798)  represents  Christ,  who 
deliyers  the  kevs  to  St.  Peter  and  the  banner  to  Constantino  V.  (Miir 
ntori,  AaqaU  a  Italia,  torn,  vi  p.  887.) 

**  I  have  traced  the  Roman  duchy  according  to  the  maps,  and  ikm 
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reposed  on  the  firm  basis  which  had  been  founded  by  their 
wudom  and  virtue.  Their  perpetual  jurisdiction  was  divided 
between  two  annual  magistrates :  the  senate  continued  to  exer- 
cise the  powers  of  administration  and  counsel ;  and  the  legisla* 
tive  authority  was  distributed  in  the  assemblies  of  the  people, 
by  a  well-proportioned  scale  of  property  and  service.  Ignorant 
<^  the  arts  of  luxury,  the  ];^rimitive  Romans  had  improved 
the  science  of  government  and  war :  the  will  of  the  com- 
ipuuity  was  absolute :  the  rights  of  individuals  were  sacred : 
one  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  citizens  were  armed  for 
defence  or  conquest ;  and  a  band  of  robbers  and  outlaws  was 
moulded  into  a  nation  deserving  of  freedom  and  ambitious 
of  glory.**  When  the  sovereignty  of  the  Greek  emperors 
was  extinguished,  the  ruins  of  Rome  presented  the  sad  image 
of  depopulation  and  decay :  her  slaveir  was  a  habit,  her  lib- 
erty an  accident ;  the  effect  of  superstition,  and  the  object  of 
her  own  amazement  and  terror.  The  last  vestige  of  the  sub- 
stance, or  even  the  forms,  of  the  constitution,  was  obliterated 
from  the  practice  and  memory  of  the  Romans ;  and  they 
were  devoid  of  knowledge,  or  virtue,  again  to  build  the  fabric 
of  a  commonwealth.  Their  scanty  remnant,  the  ofispring  of 
slaves  and  strangers,  was  despicable  in  the  eyes  of  the  vic- 
torious Barbarians.  As  often  as  the  Franks  or  Lombards 
expressed  their  most  bitter  contempt  of  a  foe,  they  called  him 
a  Roman  y  ^'  and  in  this  name,"  says  the  bishop  Liutprand, 
"we  include  whatever  is  base,  whatever  is  cowardly,  what- 
ever is  perfidious,  the  extremes  of  avarice  and  luxury,  and 
every  vice  that  can  prostitute  the  dignity  of  human  na- 
tore.'*  **  *     By  the  necessity  of  their  situation,  the  inhabitants 

maps  according  to  the  excellent  dissertation  of  father  Beretti,  (da 
Chorographia  Italia  Medii  JSvi,  sect  xz.  p.  216 — 232.)  Tet  I  must 
nicely  observe,  that  Viterbo  is  of  Lombard  foundation,  (p.  211,)  an  I 
that  Terracina  was  usurped  by  the  Greeks. 

**  On  the  extent,  population,  dbc.,  of  the  Roman  kingdom,  th« 
reader  may  peruse,  with  pleasure,  the  Discourt  Freliminaire  to  the 
Republique  Komaine  of  M.  de  Beaufort,  (torn,  i.,)  who  will  not  be 
accused  of  too  much  credulity  for  the  early  ages  of  Rome. 

**Q,uoa  (Romanos)  nos,  Longobardi  scilicet,  Saxones,  Franci,  Lo> 
fluuringi,  Bajoarii,  Suevi,  Burgundiones,  tanto  dedignamur  ut  inimicoi 


Yet  this  contamelioas  sentence,  quoted  by  Robertson  (Charles  V 
-  ._  3)  as  well  as  Gibbon,  was  applied  by  the  angry  bishop  to  the  By  tan 
Htu  Bioinans.  whom,  indeed,  he  admits  to  be  the  genuine  descendaBts  cl 
MMUultts.wM. 
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of  Rome  were  cast  into  the  rough  model  of  a  republican  ga?- 
ernment :  they  were  compelled  to  elect  some  judges  in  peace, 
and  some  leaders  in  war :  the  nobles  assembled  to  deliberate, 
and  their  resolves  could  not  be  executed  without  the  union 
tnd  consent  of  the  multitude.  The  style  of  the  Roman  senate 
ind  people  was  revived,**  but  the  spirit  was  fled ;  and  their 
aew  independence  was  disgraced  by  the  tumultuous  conflict  of 
vcentiousness  and  oppression.  The  want  of  laws  could  only 
te  supplied  by  the  influence  of  religion,  and  their  foreign  and 
domestic  counsels  were  moderated  by  the  authority  of  the 
Dishop.  His  alms,  his  sermons,  his  correspondence  with  the 
kings  and  prelates  of  the  West,  his  recent  services,  their  grat- 
itude, and  oath,  accustomed  the  Romans  to  consider  him  as 
the  first  magistrate  or  prince  of  the  city.  The  Christian 
humility  of  the  popes  was  not  ofiended  by  the  name  of  Dom* 
tnti«,  or  Lord ;  and  their  face  and  inscription  are  still  appar- 
ent on  the  most  ancient  coins.*'  Their  temporal  dominion  is 
now  confirmed  by  the  reverence  of  a  thousand  years;  and 
their  noblest  title  is  the  free  choice  of  a  people,  whom  they 
had  redeemed  from  slavery. 

In  the  quarrels  of  ancient  Greece,  the  holy  people  of  Elis 
enjoyed  a  perpetual  peace,  under  the  protection  of  Jupiter, 
and  in  the  exercise  of  the  Olympic  games.*'  Happy  would 
it  have  been  for  the  Romans,  if  a  similar  privilege  had 
guarded  the  patrimony  of  8t.  Peter  from  the  calamities  of 

noetros  commoti,  nil  aliud  oontumeliarum  nisi  Romane,  dicamus :  hoc 
solo,  id  est  Romanorum  Domine,  quicquid  ignobilitatis,  quicquid 
timiditatis,  quicquid  avaritisB,  quicquid  luxuriie,  quicquid  meDdacij, 
immo  quicquid  Yitiorum  est  comprekendeotes,  (Ldutprand,  in  Legat 
Script.  ItaL  torn,  ii  para  i  p.  481.)  For  the  sins  of  Cato  or  Tully^ 
Minos  might  have  imposed  as  a  fit  penance  the  daily  perusal  of  this 
barbarous  passage. 

**  Pipino  regi  Francorum,  omnis  senatus,  atque  universa  populi 
generalitas  a  Deo  servataa  Romans  urbis.  Codex  Carolin.  epist  36, 
m  Script  ItaL  torn,  iil  pars  il  p.  160.  The  names  of  senatus  and 
senator  were  never  totally  extinct,  (Dissert  Ohorograph.  p.  216,  217;) 
but  in  the  middle  ages  they  signified  little  more  than  nobiles,  opti- 
mates,  ^c,  (Ducange,  Glosa  Latin.) 

^*  See  Muratori,  Antiquit  Itali®  Medii  iEvi,  tom.  ii.  Dissertai 
xxviL  p.  648.  On  one  of*  these  coins  we  read  Hadrianus  Papa  {A.  D 
772 ;)  on  the  reverse,  Vict  DDNN.  with  the  word  CONQB,  whick 
■he  Ptoe  Joubert  (Science  des  Medailles,  tom.  il  p.  4?)  explains  by 
COiVstantinopoli  Officina  B  (secunda.) 

•'  See  "West's  Dissertation  on  the  Olympic  (tames,  (Pindar,  vol  ii 
D.  S2— 46,  edition  in  12mo.,)  and  the  judicious  reflections  of  PoljiDctn 
(ton.  i.  L  IT.  p.  466;  edit  Gronov.) 
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wv ;  if  the  Christians,  who  visited  the  holy  threshold,  woul^ 
have  sheathed  their  swords  in  the  presence  of  the  apostb  and 
his  sux^essor.  But  this  lojstic  drde  could  have  been  traced 
^nly  by  the  wand  of  a  legislator  and  a  sage ;  this  pacific  sys- 
tens  was  incompatible  with  the  zeal  and  ambition  of  the  pope9 
vhe  Romans  were  not  addicted,  like  the  inhabitants  of  Elis,  W 
the  innocent  and  placid  labors  of  agriculture ;  and  Uie  Barba- 
rians of  Italy,  though  softened  by  the  clinQate,  were  far  below 
the  Grecian  states  in  the  institutions  of  public  and  pfivate  life. 
A  memorable  example  of  repentance  and  piety  was  exhibited 
by  Liutprand,  king  of  the  Ix)mbards.  In  arms,  at  the  gate 
of  the  Vatican,  the  conqueror  listened  to  the  voice  of  Gregory 
the  Second,**  withdrew  his  troops,  resigned  his  conquesla, 
respectftilly  visited  the  church  of  St  Peter,  md  after  p^- 
forming  his  devotions,  offered  his  sword  and  dagger,  hid 
auirass  and  mantle,  his  silver  cross,  and  bis  crown  pf  gold^ 
on  the  tomb  of  the  apostle.  But  this  religious  fervc^  was  ib^ 
illusion,  perhaps  the  artifice,  of  the  moment ;  the  sense  pjT 
interest  is  strong  and  lasting ;  the  love  of  aims  and  raping 
was  congenial  to  the  Lombards ;  and  both  the  prince  ao4 
people  were  irresistibly  tempted  by  tlie  disorders  of  Italy,  the 
nakedness  of  Rome,  and  the  unwarlike  profession  of  her  new 
chief.  On  the  first  edicts  of  the  emperor,  they  declared 
themselves  the  champions  of  the  holy  images:  Liutprand 
invaded  the  province  of  Bomagna,  which  had  already  as- 
sumed that  distinctive  appellation;  the  Catholics  of  the 
Exarchate  yielded  without  reluctance  to  his  civil  and  military 
power ;  and  a  foreign  enemy  was  introduced  for  the  first 
time  into  the  impregnable  lortress  of  Ravenna.  That  city^ 
and  fortress  were  speedily  recovered  by  the  active  diligence 
and  maritime  forces  of  the  Venetians ;  and  those  &ithful  sub- 
iects  obeyed  the  exhortation  of  Gregory  himself,  in  separating 
the  personal  guilt  of  Leo  from  the  general  cause  of  the  Ro- 
man empire.**     The  Greeks  were  less  mindful  of  the  service, 

*•  The  speech  of  Gregory  to  the  Lombard  ifi  finely  composed  by  Si- 
mnuus,  (de  Regno  Italise,  1  iU.  Opera,  torn.  ii.  p.  178,)  who  imitaten 
ttie  license  and  the  spirit  of  SaUust  or  Livy.. 

**  Tho  Venetian  historians,  John  Sagorninus,  (Chron.  Venet  p.  18,) 
M)d  the  doge  Andrew  Dandolo,  (Scriptores  Rer.  Ital  tom.  zil  p  186,) 
bave  preserved  this  epistle  of  Gregory.  The  loss  and  recovery  of  Ra 
fennu  are  mentioned  by  Paulus  Diaconus,  (de  Gest.  Langobard,  L  vl  c. 
4t,  54»  in  Script  ItaL  tom.  i  pars  I  p.  606,  608 ;)  but  our  chronolo- 
(psii,  Pagi,  Muratori,  &c.,  cannot  ascertain  the  d%te  or  circumstaDCM 
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than  Hie  Lombards  of  Hie  injury :  the  two  nations,  hostile  m 
their  fisiith,  were  reconciled  in  a  dangerous  and  unnatural 
alliance :  the  king  and  the  exarch  marched  to  the  conquest 
of  Spoleto  and  Rome :  the  storm  evaporated  without  ^eet, 
but  the  policy  of  Liutprand  alarmed  Italy  with  a  vexatious 
alternative  of  hostility  and  truce.  His  successor  Astolphus 
declared  himself  the  equal  enemy  of  the  emperor  and  the 
pope:  Ravenna  was  subdued  by  force  or  treachery,**  and 
tiiis  final  conquest  extinguished  the  series  of  the  exarchs,  who 
had  reigned  with  a  subordinate  power  since  the  time  of  Jus- 
tinian and  the  ruin  of  the  Gothic  kingdom.  Rome  was  sum 
moned  to  acknowledge  the  victorious  Lombard  as  her  lawful 
sovereign ;  the  annual  tribute  of  a  piece  of  gold  was  fixed 
as  the  ransom  of  each  citizen,  and  the  sword  of  destruction 
was  unsheathed  to  exact  the  penalty  of  her  disobedience. 
The  Romans  hesitated;  they  entreated;  they  complained; 
and  the  threatening  Barbarians  were  checked  by  arms  and 
negotiations,  till  the  popes  had  engaged  the  firiendship  of  an 
ally  and  avenger  beyond  the  Alps.*' 

Li  his  distress,  the  first*  Gregory  had  implored  the  aid 
of  the  hero  of  the  age,  of  Charles  Martel,  who  governed  the 
French  monarchy  with  the  humble  title  of  mayor  or  duke ; 
and  who,  by  his  signal  victory  over  the  Saracens,  had  saved 
his  country,  and  perhaps  Europe,  from  the  Mahometan  yoke. 
The  ambassadors  of  the  pope  were  received  by  Charles  with 
decent  reverence ;  but  the  greatness  of  his  occupations,  and 
the  shortness  of  his  life,  prevented  his  interference  in  the 
afi^irs  of  Italy,  except  by  a  friendly  and  ineffectual  media- 
tion., EQs  son  Pepin,  the  heir  of  his  power  and  virtues, 
assumed  the  office  of  champion  of  the  Roman  church ;  and 
the  zeal  of  the  French  prince  appears  to  have  been  piompted 


**  The  option  will  depend  on  the  various  readings  of  the  MSS.  of 
iknoBtaaui^—deeeperatf  or  decerpaeratf  (Script  ItaL  torn,  iil  pars  l  p. 
167.) 

*'  The  Codex  Carolinus  is  a  collection  of  the  epistles  of  the  popes 
to  Charles  Martel,  (whom  they  style  Subremdus,)  Pepin,  and  Charle- 
magne,  as  far  as  the  year  791,  when  it  was  formed  by  the  last  of  these 
princes.  His  original  and  authentic  MS.  (BibliothecsB  Cubicularis)  ia 
DOW  in  the  Imperial  library  of  Vienna,  and  has  been  published  by 
Lambedus  and  Muratori,  (Script  Rerum  ItaL  torn.  iiL  pars  ii.  p.  75^ 
Ac.) 

*  Gregory  I.  had  been  dead  above  a  eentnry ;  read  Gregory  UL— If 
roL.  V. — B 
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by  the  love  of  glory  and  iPeligion.  But  the  dftngor  was  on-  tlHi 
Iwnks  of  the  Tjber,  the  succor  on  those  of  the  Seine ,  and 
our  sympathy  is  cold  to  the  relation  of  distant  misery.  Amidst 
t£e  tears  of  the  dty,  Stephen  the  Third  embraced  the  gen^ 
erous  resolution  of  yisiting  in  person  the  courts  of  Lomba^y 
and  France,  to  deprecate  the  injustice  of  his  enemy,  or  to 
excite  the  pity  and  indignation  of  his  friend.  After  soothing 
the  public  despair  by  litanies  and  orations,  he;  undertook  this 
laborious  journey  with  the  ambassadors  c£  the  French  motb* 
arch  and  the  Greek  emperor.  The  king  of  the  Lombaiada 
was  inexorable;  but  his  threats  eould  not  silence  the  0001^* 
plaints,  nor  retard  the  speed  of  the  Roman  pontiff  who  tra^'^ 
ersed  the  Pennine  Alps,  reposed  in  the  abbey  of  St  Maurice^ 
and  hastened  to  grasp  tfa«  right  hand  of  his  protectcH* ;  a  hand 
which  was  never  lifted  in  rain,  either  in  war  or  friendship^ 
Stephen  was  entertained  as  the  visible  successor  of  the  apoa^ 
tie ;  at  the  next  assembly,  the  field  of  March  or  of  May,  hia 
injuries  were  exposed  to  a  devout  and  warlike  nation,  aind  ho 
repassed  the  Alps,  not  as  a  supphant,  but  as  a  conqueror,  at 
the  head  of  a  French  army,  which  was  k^l  by  the  king  in 
person.  The  Lombards,  after  a  weak  resistance,  obtained  an 
Ignominious  peace,  and  swore  to  restore  ^e  possessions,  and 
to  respect  the  sanc^ty,  of  the  Roman  church.  But  no  soon^ 
was  Astolphus  delivered  fr<Hn  the  presence  of  the  French 
arms,  than  he  foigot  his  promise  and  resented  his  disgrace. 
Rome  was  again  encompassed  by  his  arms;  and  Stephen* 
apprehensive  of  fatiguing  the  zeal  of  his  Transalpine  allies 
enforced  his  complaint  and  request  by  an  eloquent  letter  n 
the  name  and  person  of  St  Peter  himself.**  The  apostle 
assures  his  adopted  sons,  the  king,  the  clergy,  and  the  nobles 
of  France,  that,  dead  in  the  flesh,  he  is  still  alive  in  the  spirit ; 
that  they  now  hear,  and  must  obey,  the  voice  of  the  founder 
and  guardian  of  the  Roman  church;  that  the  Virgin,  the 
angels,  the  saints,  and  the  martyrs,  and  all  the  host  of  heaven, 
unanimously  urge  the  request,  and  will  confess  the  obligation ; 
that  riches,  victory,  and  paradise,  will  crown  their  pious  enter- 
prise, and  that  eternal  damnation  will  be  the  penaity  of  tbeif 

**  See  this  most  extraordinary  letter  in  the  Oodex  Carolinus,  episi 
ill  p.  92.  The  enemies  of  the  popes  have  charged  them  with  fraud 
and  blasphemy;  yet  they  surely  meant  to  perstiade  rather  than  de- 
ceive. This  introduction  of  the  dead,  or  of  immortals,  was  f&miliar  ta 
the  ancient  orators,  though  it  is  executed  on  this  occasion  in  the  rude 
fsnNoB  of  the  a|{a 
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iMgleot,  if  they  tuffer  his  tomb^  his  tempk,  and  hi»  people,  Up 
fiJl  ioto  the  hands  of  the  perfidiousi  LombardB.  The  second 
expedition  of  Pepin  was  not  lees  rapid  and  fortvnate  than  the 
first :  St  Peter  was  satisfied,  Home  was  i^ain,  saved,  and  Astol* 
phos  was  tai^ht  the  lessons  of  justioe  and  sincerity  by  th» 
scourge  of  a  foreign  master.  After  this  double  chastisement^ 
the  Lonabards  languished  about  twenty  years  in  a  state  of 
languor  and  decay.  But  their  minds  were  not  yet  humbled 
to  their  condition ;  and  instead  of  affecting  the  pacific  virtue** 
of  the  feeble,  they  peevishly  harassed  the  Romans  with  a 
repetition  of  claims,  evasions,  and  inroads^  which  they  under* 
took  without  reflection^  and  terminated  without  glory.  On 
either  side,  their  expiring  monarchy  was  prassed  by  the  zeai 
and  prudence  of  Pope  Adrian  the  First,  the  genius,  ^e  for- 
tune^ and  greatness  of  Charlemagne,  the  son  ^  Pepin ;  these 
heroes  of  ^e  church  and  state  were  united  in  publio  and  do- 
mestic fiiendship,  and  while  they  trampled  on  the  prostrate, 
they  varnished  their  proceedings  with  the  Purest  colors  of 
equity  and  moderation.*'  The  passes  of  the  Alps,  and  the 
walk  of  Pavk,  were  the  only  defence  of  the  Lombards ;  the 
former  wefe  surprised,  the  latter  were  invested,  by  the  sow 
of  Pe{»n;  and  after  a  blockade  of  two  years,*  Desiderius^ 
the  last  of  their  native  princes,  surrendered  hie  sceptre  and 
his  cajntaL  Under  the  dominion  of  a  foreign  king,  but  in  the 
possession  of  their  national  laws,  the  Lombards  became  the 
brethren,  rather  than  the  subjects,  of  the  Franks ;  who  derived 
iheir  blood,  and  manners,  and  language,  from  the  same  Ger- 
manic origih.**^ 

The  mutoai  obligations  of  the  popes  and  the  Carlovingian 
&mily  form  the  important  link  of  ancient  and  modem,  of  civil 


»t 


Except  in  the  £vorce  of  the  daughter  of  Desideriua^  whom  Char 
lemagne  repudiated  sine  iliquo  crimine.  Pope  Stephen  lY.  had  mos^ 
furiously  opposed  the  alliance  of  a  noble  Fraiur— cum  perfidsl^  horridft 
nee  dicendft,  fcetentisBima  natione  Longobardorum — to  whom  h« 
imputes  the  first  stain  of  leprosy,  (Cod  Carolia  epist  46,  p.  178,  1'79.) 
Another  reason  against  the  marriage  was  the  existence  of  a  first  wife, 
(Murafcori,  AnnaU  d"  Italia,  torn,  vl  p.  232,  283,  236,  237.)  B«t 
Charlemagne  indulged  himself  in  the  freedom  of  polygamy  or  coo- 
eubinage. 

^  See  the  Annali  d'  Italia  of  Muratori,  tom.  vl,  and  the  three  fini 
DlMcrtatioiis  of  his  Antiquitates  Italia  Medii  iEvi,  tom.  i 
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and  ecclesiastical,  history.  Id  the  conquest  of  Italy,  the 
champions  of  the  Roman  church  obtained  a  favorable  occa- 
sion, a  specious  title,  the  wishes  of  the  people,  the  prayers 
and  intrigues  of  the  clergy.  But  the  most  essential  gifts  of 
the  popes  to  the  Carlovingian  race  were  the  dignities  of  king 
of  France,**  and  of  patrician  of  Rome.  I.  Under  the  sacer- 
dotal monarchy  of  St.  Peter,  the  nations  began  to  resume  the 
practice  of  seeking,  on  the  banks  of  the  Tyber,  their  kings, 
theii  laws,  and  ihe  oracles  of  their  fate.  The  Franks  were 
perplexed  between  the  name  and  substance  of  their  govern- 
ment All  the  powers  of  royalty  were  exercised  by  Pepin, 
mayor  of  the  palace ;  and  nothing,  except  the  regal  title,  was 
wanting  to  bis  ambition.  His  enemies  were  crushed  by  his 
valor ;  his  friends  were  multiplied  by  his  liberality ;  his  father 
had  been  the  savior  of  Christendom ;  and  the  claims  of  per- 
sonal merit  were  repeated  and  ennobled  in  a  descent  of  four 
generations.  The  name  and  image  of  royalty  was  still  pre- 
served in  the  last  descendant  of  Clovis,  the  feeble  Childeric ; 
but  his  obsolete  right  could  only  be  used  as  an  instrument  of 
sedition :  the  nation  was  desirous  of  restoring  the  simplicity 
of  the  constitution ;  and  Pepin,  a  subject  and  a  prince,  was 
ambitious  to  ascertain  his  own  rank  and  the  fortune  of  his 
family.  The  mayor  and  the  nobles  were  bound,  by  an  oath 
of  fidelity,  to  the  royal  phantom :  the  blood  of  Clovis  was 
pure  and  sacred  in  their  eyes ;  and  their  common  ambassa- 
dors addressed  the  Roman  pontiff^  to  dispel  their  scruples,  or 
to  absolve  iheir  promise.  The  interest  of  Pope  Zachary,  the 
successor  of  the  two  Gregories,  prompted  him  to  decide,  and 
to  decide  in  their  favor :  he  pronounced  that  the  nation  might 
lawfully  uni^e  in  the  same  person  the  title  and  authority  of 
king;  and  that  the  unfortunate  Childeric,  a  victim  of  the 
public  safety,  should  be  degraded,  shaved,  and  confined  in  a 
monastery  for  the  remainder  of  his  days.  An  answer  so 
agreeable  to  their  wishes  was  accepted  by  the  Franks  as  the 
opinion  of  a  "iisuist,  the  sentence  of  a  judge,  or  the  oracle 

**  Besides  die  common  historians,  tliree  French  critics,  Lauooy, 
(Opera,  torn.  y.  pars  ii.  L  vii.  epist.  9,  p.  477 — 487,)  Pagi,  (Oritica, 
A.  D.  751,  No.  1—6,  A.D.  762,  No.  1—10,)  and  Natalis  Alexander, 
(Hist  Novi  Testament!,  dissertat  il  p^  96—107,)  have  treated  this 
Bubiect  of  the  aeposition  of  Childeric  with  learning  and  attention,  but 
witb  a  strong  bias  to  save  the  independence  of  the  crown.  Yet  they 
ftre  hard  pressed  by  the  texts  which  they  produce  of  Eginhard,  The- 
ophanea,  and  the  old  annals,  LaureebamenseB,  Fiddenses,  Tjoisielani 
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of  a  prophet:  the  Merovingian  race  disappeared  from  the 
earth ;  and  Pepin  was  exalted  on  a  buckler  by  the  sufirage 
of  a  free  people,  accustomed  to  obey  his  laws  and  to  march 
under  his  standard.  His  coronation  was  twice  performed,  with 
the  sanction  of  the  popes,  by  their  most  &ithful  servant  St 
Boniface,  the  apostle  of  Q«rmany,  and  by  the  grateful  handi 
of  Stephen  the  Third,  who,  in  the  monastery  of  St  Denys. 
placed  the  diadem  on  the  head  c^  his  benefiM^tor.  The  roya] 
unction  of  the  kings  of  Israel  was  dexterously  applied:** 
the  successor  of  St  Peter  assumed  the  character  of  a  divine 
ambassador:  a  German  chieftain  was  transformed  into  the 
Lord's  anointed ;  and  this  Jewish  rite  has  been  diffused  and 
maintained  by  the  superstition  and  vanity  of  modem  Europe. 
The  Franks  were  absolved  from  their  ancient  oath ;  but  a  dire 
anathema  was  thundered  against  them  and  their  posterity,  if 
they  should  dare  to  renew  the  same  freedom  of  chxnoe,  or  to 
elect  a  king,  except  in  the  holy  and  meritorious  r^ca  of  the 
Carlovingian  princes.  Without  apprehending  the  hiture  dan- 
ger, these  princes  gloried  in  their  present  security :  the  secre- 
tary of  Charlemagne  affirms,  that  the  French  sceptre  was 
transferred  by  the  authority  of  the  popes;*'  and  in  their 
boldest  enterprises,  they  insist,  with  confidence,  on  this  signal 
and  successful  act  of  temporal  jurisdiction. 

n.  In  the  change  of  manners  and  language  the  patricians 
of  Rome  **  were  far  removed  from  the  senate  of  Romulus,  01 
the  palace  of  Constantine,  from  the  free  nobles  of  the  repub* 
lie,  or  the  fictitious  parents  of  the  emperor.    After  the  recov- 

**  Not  absolutely  for  the  first  time.  On  a  less  conspiciioas  tbeatra 
it  had  been  used,  in  the  vith  and  yiith  centuries,  by  the  provinda) 
bishops  of  Britain  and  Spain.  The  royal  unction  of  Constantinople 
was  borrowed  from  the  Latins  in  the  last  age  of  the  empire.  Constan- 
tine Manasses  mentions  that  of  Charlemagne  as  a  foreign,  Jewish,  in- 
comprehensible ceremony.  See  Selden's  'Htles  of  Honor,  in  his  Works, 
?ol.  Ill  part  i  p.  284 — 249. 

"  See  Eginhard,  in  Viti  Carol!  Magni,  c.  i  p.  9,  (feo,  c.  iil  p.  24. 
Childeric  was  deposed — jussu,  the  Carlovingians  were  established— 
auetoritaie,  Pontificis  Romanl  Launoj,  &%  pretend  that  these  strong 
words  are  susceptible  of  a  very  soft  interpretatioa  •  Be  it  so;  yet 
Eginhard  understood  the  world,  the  court,  and  the  Latin  language. 

*^  For  the  title  and  powers  of  patrician  of  Rome,  see  Ducange, 
(Gloss.  Latin,  tom.  v.  p.  149—161,)  Pagi,  (Critica,  A.  D.  740,  No.  6— 
11,)  Muratori,  (Annan  d'  Italia,  tom.  vi.  p.  808 — 829,^  and  St.  Marc, 
(Abr^4  Ohronologique  d'  Italic,  tom.  I  p.  879 — 882.)  Of  these  tha 
Franciscan  Pagi  is  the  most  disposed  to  make  the  patrician  a  lieutrDanA 
9i  the  church,  rather  than  of  the  empire. 
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«rj  of  Italy  and  Airioa  by  the  anus  of  JnsiiniaAi,  die  impoi^ 
tano8  and  danger  of  those  remote  provinces  xeqnired  the 
presence  of  a  eupreme  magistrate;  he  was  indifferently 
styled  the  exarch  or  the  patriciaii ;  and  these  governors  of 
Ravenna,  who  fill  their  place  in  Uie  chronology  of  princes, 
extended  tiieir  jurisdiction  ov«fr  the  Boman  city.  Since  the 
ravolt  of  Italy  and  the  loss  of  the  £xar<^ate,  the  distress  of 
1^  Romans  .had  exacted  some  sacrifice  of  their  independence 
Tet,  even  in  this  act,  they  exercised  the  right  of  disposktg  of 
themselves ;  and  the  decrees  of  the  senate  anid  people  suo- 
•oessively  invested  Cfaaries  Martel  and  his  posterity  with  die 
honors  of  patrician  of  Rome.  The  leaders  of  a  powerfiA 
Batioa  would  have  disdained  a  servile  title  and  subordinate 
office ;  but  the  reign  of  the  Greek  emperors  was  suspended ; 
and,  in  the  vacancy  of  the  empire,  they  derived  a  more 
f^orious  commissioa  from  the  pope  and  the  repul^ic.  The 
Roman  ambassadors  presented  these  patricians  with  the  key« 
of  the  shrrne  of  St.  Peter,  as  a  pledge  and  symbol  of  sover- 
^^^fy  ^  ^^  A  ^^ofy  banner  which  it  was  their  right  and  duty 
to  unfUrl  in  the  defenoe  of  the  church  and  cityi**  In  the 
time  of  Charles  :Martel  and  of  Pepin,  the  interposition  of  the 
Lombard  kingdom  covered  the  freedom,  while  it  threatened 
the  safety,  of  Rome;  and  the  patriciate  represented  only 
the  title,  the  service,  the  alliance,  of  these  distant  prcttectors. 
The  power  and  poliey  of  Charlemagne  annihilated  an  enemy^, 
and  imposed  a  master.  In  his  'fimt  visit  to  the  capital,  he  was 
received  with  all  the  honors  which  had  formeriy  been  paid  to 
the  exarch,  the  representative  of  the  emperor;  and  these 
honors  obtained  some  new  decorations  from  the  joy  and  grati- 
tude of  Pope  Adrian  the  First.'*  No  sooner  was  he  informed 
o€  the  sudden  approach  of  the  monarch,  than  he  despatched 
the  magistrates  and  nobles  of  Rome  to  meet  him,  with  the 

**  The  papal  advocates  can  soften  the  symbolic  meaning  of  the 
haniier  mna  the  keys ;  bat  the  style  of  ad  regnvm  dimisimiis,  or  direx- 
imus,  (Codex  Carolin.  epist  i.  torn,  iilpors  ii.  p.  76,)  seems  to  allow 
of  no  palliation  or  escape.  In  the  MS.  of  the  Vienna  library,  they 
read,  instead  of  regnwny  rogtan^  prayer  or  request  (see  Ducange ;)  an? 
the  royalty  of  Charles  Martel  is  subverted  bv  this  important  correc 
tion,  (Catalan!,  in  his  Critical  Prefaces,  Annali  d'  Italia,  tom.  xvii  p 
96-99.) 

*"  In  the  authentic  narrative  of  this  reception,  the  Libe.r  PontifieaUr 
observee—obviam  illi  ejus  sanctitas  dirigens  venerabUes  cmces,  id 
tit  fligna;  sieut  raos  est  ad  exardium,  aut  patridam  suseipieiidiiiii^ 
•■m  cum  'ngenti  honore  suscipi  Isoit,  (torn.  iiL  pars  i  fi.  16fi.) 
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ner,  about  tliirty  miles  from  the  city.  At  the  distanoe  of 
•Qe  mile,  the  Flanunian  way  was  lined  with  the  schools^  or 
national  oommonities,  <^  Greeks,  Lombards,  Saxons,  &c, :  the 
Roman  youth  wero  under  arms;  and  the  diildren  of  a  more 
tender  age,  ¥nth  palms  and  olive  brandies  in  their  hands, 
dianted  the  praises  of  their  great  deliverer.  At  the  aspect 
of  the  hc^y  croeses,  and  ensigns  of  the  saints,  he  dismounted 
from  his  horse,  led  the  procession  of  his  noUes  to  die  Vati- 
ean,  and,  as  he  ascended  the  stairs,  devoutly  kissed  each  stop 
of  ihe  threi^old  of  the  apostles.  In  the  pordeo,  Adrian  ex- 
pected lum  at  the  head  of  his  clergy:  tiiey  embraced,  as 
friends  and  equals;  but  in  their  mardi  to  the  altar,  the  king 
or  .paArieian  assumed  the  right  hand  of  the  pope.  Nor  was 
the  Frank  content  with  these  vain  and  empty  demonstrations 
of  respect  In  the  twentynsix  years  that  elapsed  between  the 
conquest  of  Lombardy  aad  his  Imperial  coronation,  Borne, 
which  had  been  delivered  by  the  sword,  was  subject,  as  his 
own,  to  the  soi^tre  of  Charlemagne.  The  people  swore  alle- 
gianoe  to  his  person  and  family:  in  his  name  money  was 
coined,  and  justice  was  administered ;  and  the  election  of  the 
popes  was  examined  and  confirmed  by  his  authority.  Except 
an  original  and  self^nherent  claim  of  sovereignty,  there  was 
not  any  prerogative  remaining,  which  the  title  of  emperor 
could  add  to  the  patrician  of  Rome." 

The  gratitude  of  the  Oarlovingians  was  adequate  to  these 
obligations,  and  their  names  are  consecrated,  as  the  saviors 
and  benefactors  of  the  Roman  church.  Her  ancient  patri- 
mony of  ^rnas  and  houses  was  transformed  by  their  bounty 
into  the  temporal  dominion  of  eities  and  provinces ;  and  the 
donation  of  the  Exarchate  was  the  first-fruits  of  the  conquests 
of  Pepin.'*  Astolphos  with  a  sigh  relinquished  his  prey ;  the 
keys  and  the  hostages  of  the  principal  cities  were  ddivered     ^ 

*'  Paulus  BiAeoniis,  who  wrote  before  the  empire  of  Oharlema^s^ 
deseribes  Rome  as  his  subject  city — ^vestrie  civitates  ^ad  Pompeiuiii 
^estom)  suis  addidit  sceptris,  (de  Metenais  Ecdesisa  Episcopis.)  Some 
Oarloyingian  medals,  struck  at  Rome,  have  engaged  Le  Blaac  to  write 
an  elaborate,  though  partial,  dissertation  on  their  authority  at  Rome, 
both  as  patricians  and  emperors,  (Amsterdam,  1692,  in  4to.) 

*'  Mosheim  (Institution,  Hist.  Eccles.  p.  263)  weighs  this  donaticQ 
with  fieur  and  deliberate  prudence.  The  original  act  has  never  been  pro- 
dnoed ;  but  the  laber  Pontificalis  represents,  (p.  171,)  and  the  Codex 
Carolinua  supposes,  this  ample  gift.  Both  are  oootemporary  reoords* 
■nd  the  latter  is  the  more  authentic,  since  it  has  been  preserved,  mA 
ll  tlie  Fajial,  but  tba  Iis*perial,  library. 
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after  the  Koman  &shion,  declared  themselves  \lie  senrauli 
and  subjects  of  St  Peter,  and  completed,  by  this  voluntary 
surrender,  the  present  circle  of  the  ecclesiastical  state.  That 
mysterious  circle  was  enlarged  to  an  indefinite  extent, 
by  the  verbal  or  written  donation  of  Charlemagne,**  who,  in 
tiie  first  transports  of  his  victory,  despoiled  himself  and  the 
Greek  emperor  of  the  cities  and  islands  which  had  formerly 
buen  annexed  to  the  Exarchate.  But,  in  the  cooler  moments 
of  absence  and  reflection,  he  viewed,  with  an  eye  of  jealousy 
and  envy,  the  recent  greatness  of  his  ecclesiastical  ally.  The 
execution  of  his  own  and  his  Other's  promises  was  respect- 
fully eluded :  the  king  of  the  Franks  and  Lombards  asserted 
the  inalienable  rights  of  the  empire;  and,  in  his  life  and 
death,  Ravenna,**  as  well  as  Rome,  was  numbered  in  the  list 
of  his  metropolitan  cities.  The  sovereignty  of  the  Exarchate 
melted  away  in  the  hands  of  the  popes ;  they  found  in  the  arch- 
bishops of  Ravenna  a  dangerous  aud  domestic  rival  :**  the 
nobl^  and  people  disdained  the  yoke  of  a  priest ;  and  in  the 
disorders  of  the  times,  they  could  only  retain  the  memory  of  an 
ancient  claim,  which,  in  a  more  prosperous  age,  they  have  re- 
vived and  realized. 

Fraud  is  the  resource  of  weakness  and  cunning;  and  the 
strong,  though  ignor&nt,  Barbarian  was  often  entangled  in  the 
net  of  sacerdotal  policy.  The  Vatican  and  Lateran  were  an 
arsenal  and  manufiEicture,  which,  according  to  the  occasion, 


more  Romanorum  tonsurari  &ceret^  (Anastasius,  p.  185.)    Yet  it  may 
be  a  question  whether  they  gave  their  own  persons  or  their  country. 

•'  The  policy  and  donations  of  Charlemagne  are  carefully,  exammed 
oy  St  Marc,  ( Abr6g6,  tom.  I  p.  890 — 408,J  who  has  well  studied  the 
Codex  Carol  inus.  I  believe,  with  him,  that  they  were  only  verbaL 
The  most  ancient  act  of  donation  that  pretends  to  be  extant,  is  that  of 
the  emperor  Lewis  the  Pious,  (Sigonius,  de  Regno  Italia,  L  iv.  Opera, 
toDL  ii.  p.  267 — 270.)  Its  authenticity,  or  at  least  its  integrity,  are 
""fuch  questioned,  (Pagi,  A.  D.  817,  No.  7,  <fea  Muratori,  Annali,  torn. 
^  p.  482,  Ac  Dissertat.  Chorographica,  p.  83,  84 ;)  but  I  see  no  rea- 
sonable objection  to  these  princes  so  freely  disposing  of  what  was  not 
their  own. 

'*  Charlemagne  solicited  and  obtained  from  the  proprietor,  Hadrian 
Im  the  mosaics  of  the  palace  of  Ravenna,  for  the  decoration  of  Aix-lf^ 
Chapelle,  (Cod.  Carolin.  epist.  67,  p.  223.) 

"  The  popes  often  complain  of  the  usurpations  of  Leo  of  Raveniim 
(Oodex  Carohn.  epist  61,  62,  68,  p.  200 — 205.)  Si  corpus  St  Andrews 
vatris  gennani  St  Petri  hie  humasset,  nequajquani  noe  Romani  pontifio0* 
■e  subjugassent,  (Agnellus,  Liber  Pontificalis,  in  Scriptores  ^  ^ 
1^  tom.  il.  pars  i  p.  107.) 


have  piodaced  or  concealed  a  various  collection  of  false  oi 
genuine,  of  corrupt  or  suspidous,  acts,  as  they  tended  to  pro- 
mote  the  interest  of  the  Roman  church.  Before  the  end  of 
the  eighth  century,  some  apostolic  scribe,  perhaps  the  nctc 
ricua  kidore,  composed  the  decretals,  and  the  donation  of 
Ginstantine,  the  two  magic  pillars  of  the  spiritual  and  tempo- 
ral monarchy  of  the  popes.  This  memorable  donation  was 
introduced  to  the  world  by  an  epistle  of  Adrian  the  Firsts  who 
exhorts  Charlemagne  to  imitate  the  Hberality,  and  renve  the 
name,  of  the  great  Constantine.*'  According  to  the  legend, 
ihe  fimt  of  the  Christian  emperos  was  healed  of  the  leprosy, 
and  purified  in  the  waters  of  baptism,  by  St.  Sflvester,  w 
jBoman  bishop;  and  never  was  physidan  more  gloriously 
recompensed.  (His  royal  proselyte  withdrew  from  tihe  seat 
and  patrimony  of  St  Peter ;  declared  his  resolution  of  found* 
ing  a  new  capital  in  the  East ;  and  resigned  to  the  popes  the 
free  and  perpetual  sovereignty  of  Borne,  Italy,  and  the  prov* 
inoes  of  the  West*'  This  fiction  was  productive  of  the  moat 
heneficial  effects.  The  Greek  princes  were  convicted  of  tiiB 
guilt  <^  usurpation ;  and  the  revolt  of  Gregory  was  the  elaim 
of  his  lawful  inheritance.  The  popes  were  delivefed  from 
their  debt  .<^  gratitude ;  and  the  nominal  gifb  of  the  Carlo- 
vingians  were  no  more  than  the  just  and  irrevocable  Ked- 
Jtution  of  a  scanty  portion  of  the  ecclesiastical  state.  Tha 
sovereignty  of  Rome  no  longer  depended  on  the  choice  of  a 
fickle  people;  and  the  successors  of  St  Peter  and  Constan* 
tine  were  invested  with  the  purple  and  prerogatives  of  the 
Otssars.  So  deep  was  the  ignorance  and  credulity  of  the 
times,  that  the  most  absurd  of  fahles  was  received,  with  equal 
ievenence,  in  Greece  and  in  France,  and  is  still  enrolled 


**  Piiflsimo  Constantino  magno,  per  ejus  largitatem  S.  R.  Eoclesia 
•levata  et  ezaltata  est,  et  potestatem  in  his  Hesperia  partibus  lareiri 
jujTBatus  est  .  .  .  Quia  eoce  novus  Constantinus  bis  temporibus,  2<v, 
jCodez  Carolin.  epist  49,  in  torn,  iil  part  ii  p.  106.)  Pagi  (Critiaa, 
•4.  D.  824,  No.  16)  ascrites  them  to  an  impostor  of  the  viiith  century, 
rho  borr  >wed  the  name  of  St  Isidore :  his  numble  title  of  Peccator  was 
cnorantly,  but  aptly,  turned  into  MerccUor :  his  merchandise  was  in- 
•feed  profitable,  and  a  £ew  sheets  of  paper  were  sold  for  much  wealth 
vjid  power. 

••  Fabrichis  (Bibliot  Graec  tom.  vi  p.  4 — 1)  has  enumerated  the 
Mveral  edt'ions  of  this  Act,  in  Greek  and  Latin.  The  copy  whiob 
XaqtodUiis  Valla  recites  and  refutes,  appears  to  be  taken  either  ft  jh 
ilie  spAirious  Acts  of  St  Silvester  or  from  Gratian's  Decree,  to  wbichb 
"~     Ahif^  li,  him  and  others,  it  has  been  surreptitiously  tacked. 
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mnoBg  the  decrees  of  the  canon  law.**  Hie  emperors,  and 
Ihe  Romans,  were  incapable  of  discerning  a  forgerj,  that 
subverted  their  rights  and  freedom ;  and  the  only  opposition 
])rooeeded  from  a  Sabine  monastery,  which,  in  the  beginning 
of  the  twelfU)  century,  disputed  the  truth  and  validity  of  the 
donation  of  Constantine/'  In  the  revival  of  letters  and  lib- 
erty, this  fictitious  deed  was  transpierced  by  the  pen  of  Lau- 
rentins  Valla,  the  pen  of  an  eloquent  critic  and  a  Roman 
jMitriot.**  Bis  contemporaries  of  the  fifteenth  century  were 
HBloi^sAied  at  his  sacrilegious  boldness ;  yet  such  is  the  silent 
vid  irresistible  progress  of  leason,  that,  before  the  end  of  the 
-next  «ige,  the  &ble  was  rejected  by  the  contempt  of  histori- 
mxis'^  flffid  poets,''   and  the  tacit  or  modest  censure  of  the 

^  la  tiie  year  1050,  it  was  believed  (was  it  believed  t)  by  Pope  Leo 
TX.  Cardinal  Peter  Damianus,  &c  Muratori  places  (Annali  d*  Italia, 
torn.  iaL  p.  28j  2^)  the  fictitious  donations  of  Lewis  the  Pioos,  the 
Othos,  ibo,  de  Donatione  Oonstantinl  See  a  Dissertation  of  Natalia 
Alexander,  sectilinn  iv.  diss.  26,  p.  885 — 850. 

*^  ^ee  a  large  account  of  the  controversy  (A.  D.  1105)  which  arose 
Irem  a  private  lawsuit,  in  the  Ohronioon  FarseoBe,  (Script  Rerum 
Italicanim,  torn.  ii.  pars  ii  n,  637,  &c^)  a  copious  extract  from  the 
archives  of  that  Benedictine  abbev.  They  were  formerly  accessible  to 
curions  ibreigners,  (Le  Blanc  and  Mabillon,)  and  would  nave  enriched 
■the-  first  volume  of  the  Historia  Monastica  Italic  of  QuirinL  Bat 
tiiey  are  now  imprisoned  (Muratori,  Scriptores  B.  L  torn.  iL  pars  ii 

S269)  b^  the  timid  policy  of  thie  court  of  Borne ;  and  the  future  car* 
nal  yielded  to  the  voice  of  authority  and  the  whispers  of  ambition, 
(Quirmi,  Comment,  pars  ii.  p.  128 — 186.) 

^*  I  have  read  in  the  oalleotioo  of  Schiurdius  (de  Potestate  Imperial! 
Ecdesiastica,  p.  784 — *^^^)  ^bis  animated  discourse,  which  was  com- 
posed by  the  author,  A.  D.  1440,  six  years  after  tiiie  flight  of  Pope 
Eu^enius  lY.  It  is  a  most  vehement  party  pamphlet :  Yalla  justifies 
and  animates  the  revolt  of  the  Romans,  and  would  even  approve  the 
use  of  a  dagger  against  their  sacerdotal  tyrant  Such  a  cntic  might 
expect  the  persecution  of  the  der^ ;  yet  he  made  his  peace,  and  is 
buried  in  the  Lateran,  (Bayle,  Dictionnaire  Critique,  Yalla;  Yossius, 
de  Historicis  Latinis,  p.  580.) 

"**  See  Guicciardini,  a  servant  of  the  popes,  in  that  long  and  valua- 
ble digression,  which  has  resumed  its  place  in  the  last  edition,  cor- 
rectly published  from  the  author's  MS.  and  printed  in  four  volumes  in 
quarto,  under  the  name  of  Friburgo,  1775,  (istoria  d'  Italia,  torn,  i  p. 
185—895.) 

^*  The  Paladin  Astolpho  found  it  in  the  moon,  among  the  tfainifi 

liat  were  lost  upon  eartn,  (Orlando  Furioso,  xxxiv.  80.) 

Di  vari  Ron  ad  un  grand  monte  passa, 
Ch*  rbbe  gi&  baono  adore,  or  pnzza  forte : 
Qoesto  era  il  dono  (se  pei^  dir  lece) 
Che  Costaatino  al  boon  SilTestio  fece. 

M  Uds  incomparable  poem  has  been  approved  by  a  buH  of  Lao  X 
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advocates  of  the  Roman  church/*  The  popes  tbemselfen 
have  indulged  a  smile  at  the  credulitj  of  the  vulgar  ;**  but  a 
false  and  obsolete  title  still  sanctifies  their  reign ;  and,  bj  the 
same  fortune  which  has  attended  the  decretals  and  the  Sibyl- 
line oracles,  the  edifice  has  subsisted  after  the  foundations 
have  been  undermined. 

While  the  popes  established  in  Italy  their  fireedom  and 
dominion,  the  images,  the  first  cause  of  their  revolt,  were 
restored  in  the  Eastern  empire.**  Under  the  reign  of  Con* 
Stan  tine  the  Fifth,  the  union  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  power 
had  overthrown  the  tree,  without  extirpating  the  root,  of 
supeistition.  The  idols  (for  such  they  were  now  held)  were 
secretly  cherished  by  the  order  and  the  sex  most  prone  to 
devotion;  and  the  fond  alliance  of  the  monks  and  females 
obtained  a  final  victory  over  the  reason  and  authority  of  man. 
Leo  the  Fourth  maintained  with  less  rigor  the  religion  of  his 
father  and  grandfather ;  but  his  wife,  the  fair  and  ambitious 
Irene,  had  imbibed  the  zeal  of  the  Athenians,  the  heirs  of 
the  Idolatry,  rather  than  the  philosophy,  of  their  ancestors. 
During  the  life  of  her  husband,  these  sentiments  were  in- 
flamed by  danger  and  dissimulation,  and  she  could  only 
labor  to  protect  and  promote  some  favorite  monks  whom  she 
drew  from  their  caverns,  and  seated  on  the  metropolitan 
thrones  of  the  East  But  as  soon  as  she  reigned  in  her  own 
name  and  that  of  her  son,  Irene  more  seriously  undertook 

"  See  Baronius,  A.  D.  S24,  Na  117—128,  A  D.  1191,  No.  51, 
Ac.  The  cardinal  wishes  to  suppose  that  Rome  was  offered  by  Con- 
stantine,  and  refused  by  Silvester.  The  act  of  donation  he  ccnsider% 
strangely  enough,  as  a  forgery  of  the  Greeks. 

'•  Baronius  n'en  dit  guerres  contre  ;  encore  en  a-t'il  trop  dit,  et  Von 
Youloit  sans  moi,  (Cardinal  du  Perron^)  qui  Tempechai,  censurer  cette 
partie  de  son  histoire.  J'en  devisai  un  jour  avec  le  Pape,  et  il  ne  me 
repondit  autre  chose  "  che  volete !  i  Canonici  la  tengouo,"  il  le  disoit 
«»  riantf  (Perroniana,  p.  77.) 

''^  The  remaining  history  of  images,  from  Irene  to  Theodora,  is  col- 
lected, for  the  Catholics,  by  Baronius  and  Pagi,  (A.  D.  780 — 840,) 
Katalis  Alexander,  (Hist  N.  T.  seculum  viii.  Panoplia  adversua 
Hiereticos  p.  118 — 178,)  and  Dupin,  (Bibliot  EccUs.  torn,  vi  p.  136 
— 164;)  for  the  Protestants,  by  Spanheim,  (Hist  Imag.  p.  806 — 639,) 
Basnage,  (Hist  de  I'Eglise,  tom.  L  p.  666—672,  tom.  ii.  d.  1862—1386,) 
and  Mosheim,  (Institut  Hist  Eccles.  secul.  viii.  et  ix.)  The  Protes- 
tants, except  Mosheim,  are  soured  with  controversy ;  bat  the  Cath> 
lies,  except  Dupin,  are  inflamed  by  the  fury  and  superstition  of  th« 
monks ;  and  even  Le  Beau,  (Hist  du  Bas  £mpu*e,)  a  gentlemao  simI 
a  aehcto,  is  infected  by  the  odious  contagion. 


.1 
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tke  ruin  of  tihe  Iconoclasts ;  and  the  first  step  of  Ler  fatnrt 
persecution  was  a  general  edict  for  liberty  of  conscienoa. 
in  the  restoration  of  the  monks'!^  a  thousand  images  were  ex- 
posed to  the  public  veneration;  a  thousand  legends  were 
inv6Y  ted  of  their  sufferings  and  miracles.  By  the  opportuni 
ties  >f  death  or  removal,  the  episcopal  seats  were  juc&ciousi^ 
filled*  the  most  eager  competitors  for  earthly  or  oelestial 
iavor  anticipated  and  flattered  the  judgment  of  their  sov* 
eieigt;  and  the  promotion  of  her  secretary  Tarasius  gave 
Irene  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  and  me  command  of 
the  Oriental  church.  But  the  decrees  of  a  general  coundl 
could  only  be  repealed  by  a  similar  assembly :  **  the  Icono- 
clasts whom  she  convened  were  bold  in  possession,  and  averse 
to  debate ;  and  the  feeble  voice  of  the  bishops  was  reechoed 
by  the  more  formidable  clamor  of  the  soldiers  and  people  of 
Constantinople.  The  delay  and  intrigues  of  a  year,  the  sep- 
aration of  the  disaffected  troops,  and  the  choice  of  Nice  for  a 
second  orthodox  synod,  removed  these  obstacles;  and  the 
episcopal  conscience  was  i^in,  after  the  Greek  fashion,  in 
the  hands  of  the  prince.  ISo  more  than  eighteen  days  were 
allowed  for  the  ponsummadon  of  this  important  work:  the 
Iconoclasts  appeared,  not  as  judges,  but  as  criminals  or 
penitents :  the  scene  was  decorated  by  the  legates  of  Pope 
Adrian  and  the  Eastern  patriarchs,**  the  decrees  were  framed 
by  the  president  Taracins,  and  ratified  by  the  acclamations 
and  subscriptions  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  bishops.  They 
unanimously  pronounced,  that  the  worship  of  images  is 
agreeable  to  Scripture  and  reason,  to  the  fathers  and  councils 
of  the  church:  but  they  hesitate  whether  that  worship  be 
relative  or  direct;  whether  the  Godhead,  and  the  figure 
of  Christ,  be  entitled  to  the  same  mode  of  adoration.  Of 
this  second  Nicene  council  the  acts  are  still  extant;  a 
curious  monument  of  superstition  and  ignorance,  of  falsehood 


^*  See  the  Acts,  in  Greek  and  Latin,  of  the  second  Comicil  of  Nice, 
with  a  lumber  of  relative  pieces,  in  the  viiith  volume  of  the  Oouncila, 
p.  646  —1600.  A  faithful  yereion,  with  some  critical  notes,  would  pro- 
?oke,  in  different  readers,  a  sigh  or  a  smile. 

**  The  pope's  legates  were  casual  messengers,  two  priests  without 
any  special  commission,  and  who  were  disavowed  on  their  retura 
8011.C  vagalmnd  monks  were  persuaded  by  the  Catholics  to  represent 
the  Oriental  patriarchs. '  This  curious  anecdote  is  revealed  by  Theo* 
doro  Stiidit(«,  (epist  i.  88,  in  Sirmond  0pp.  torn.  v.  p.  1319,)  one  of  tlM 
wirmest  Iccnoclasts  of  the  age. 
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Mid  folly.  I  sball  only  notice  the  judgment  of  the  biahopf 
on  the  comparative  merit  of  ima^e-worship  and  morality. 
A  monk  had  concluded  a  truce  wiUi  the  daemon  of  fornicar 
tion,  on  condition  of  interrupting  his  daily  prayers  to  a  picture 
that  hung  in  his  cell.  His  scruples  prompted  him  to  consult 
the  abbot.  **  Rather  than  abstain  from  adoring  Christ  and 
his  Mother  in  their  holy  images,  it  would  be  better  hr  you," 
replied  the  casuist,  ^  to  enter  ev^  brothel,  and  visit  every 
prostitute,  in  the  ^city."  ^  For  the  honor  of  orthodoxy,  at  least 
the  orthodoxy  of  the  Roman  churdx,  it  is  somewhat  unfortii- 
nate,  that  the  two  princes  who  convened  the  two  councils  of 
Nice  are  both  stained  with  the  blood  of  their  sons.  The 
second  of  these  assemblies  was  improved  and  rigorously  exe- 
cuted by  the  despotism  of  Irene,  and  she  refused  her  adver- 
saries Uie  toleration  wbich  at  first  she  had  granted  to  her 
friends.  During  the  five  succeeding  reigns,  a  period  of 
thirty-eight  years,  the  contest  was  maintained,  with  unabated 
rage  and  various  success,  between  the  worshippers  and  the 
breakers  of  the  images ;  but  I  am  not  inclined  to  pursue  with 
minute  diligence  tihe  repetition  of  the  same  events.  Nioeph- 
orus  allowed  a  general  liberty  of  speech  and  practice;  and 
the  only  virtue  of  his  reign  is  accused  by  the  monks  as  the 
cause  of  his  temporal  and  eternal  perdition.  Superstition  and 
weakness  formed  the  character  of  Michael  the  First,  but  the 
ittints  and  images  were  incapable  of  supporting  their  votary 
on  the  throne.  In  the  purple,  Leo  the  Fifth  asserted  the 
name  and  religion  of  an  Armenian;  and  the  idols,  with 
their  seditious  adherents,  were  condemned  to  a  second  exile. 
Their  applause  would  have  sanctified  the  murder  of  an  im- 
pious  tyrant,  but  his  assassin  and  successor,  the  second 
Michael,  was  tainted  from  his  birth  with  the  Phrygian  here- 
sies :  he  attempted  to  mediate  between  the  contending  parties ; 
and  the  intractable  spirit  of  the  Catholics  insensibly  cast  him 
into  the  opposite  scale.  His  moderation  was  guarded  by 
timidity ;  but  his  son  Theophilus,  alike  ignorant  of  fear  and 
pity,  was  the  last  and  most  cruel  of  the  Iconoclasts.  The 
enthusiasm  of  the  times  ran  strongly  against  them  ;  and  the 

**  Sv^^lpic  i£  ffoi  ^j)  KaraXinuv  Iv  r^  ir6\et  roBry  no^vtiov  elf  h  |i^  elaikdytf 
4  fru  dpyj^ffj;  rd  npoaxivtiv  rdv  k^iov  fifxciv  koX  $sdv  'Iqcrodi'  Xfiiardv  usr^ 

*ilt  i^ias  ct9To%  ftiiTfos  iv  eUovu    These  visits  could  not  be  innooeot  tinea 
Ikm  Ati^iM  9of¥€ia(  (the  daBmon  of  fornication)  ivoXc/ut  6e  airdp  .      •  . 

iv   ffja  mV  UK    hrUsiro    aviw  a44ipa,  4&C  Actio  iv.  p.   901,   ActlO   V.  ft 
1081  "^ 
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emperors  who  stemmed  the  torrent  were  exasperafced 
puni^ed  by  the  publifc  hatred.  After  the  death  of  Theophi- 
Ins,  the  final  rietory  of  the  images  was  achieved  by  a  second 
female,  his  widow  Theodora,  whom  he  left  the  guardian  of 
tha  empire.  Her  measures  were  bold  and  decisive.  The 
fiction  of  a  tardy  repentance  absolved  the  fame  and  the  soul 
of  her  deceased  husband ;  the  sentence  of  the  Iconoclast  patri- 
arch was  commuted  from  the  loss  of  his  eyes  to  a  whipping  of 
two  hundred  lashes :  the  bishops  trembled,  the  nsonks  shouted, 
and  tbe  festtvai  of  orthodoxy  preserves  the  annual  memory 
of  the  triumph  of  the  images.  A  single  question  yet  re- 
mained, whether  they  «re  endowed  with  any  proper  and  in- 
herent sanctity;  it  was  agitated  by  the  Greeks  of  the  eleventh 
century ;  *'  and  as  this  opinion  has  the  strongest  recom*- 
mendatioQ  of  absurdity,  I  am  surprised  that  it  was  not  more 
esplioitly  deeded  in  the  affirmative.  In  the  West,  Pope 
Adrian  the  F^ret  accepted  and  aonounced  the  decrees  of  ^e 
Nioene  assembly,  whi<^  is  now  revered  by  the  Catholics  as 
the  seventh  in  rank  of  the  general  councils.  Rome  and 
Italy  were  docUe  to  tihe  voice  c?  their  father ;  but  the  greatest 
part  of  the  Latin  Christians  were  ^  behind  in  the  race  of 
cmperstition.  The  churches  of  France,  Germany,  England, 
and  Spain,  steered  a  middle  course  between  the  adoration 
-and  the  destruction  of  images,  which  they  admitted  into  their 
-temples,  not  as  objects  of  worship,  but  as  lively  and  useful 
memonals  of  &ith  and  history.  An  ^ngry  book  of  contro- 
versy was  composed  and  published  in  the  name  of  Charle- 
magne :  **  under  his  authority  a  synod  of  three  hundred 
bishops  was  assembled  at  Frankfort :  *'  they  bkmed  the  fury 
of  the  Iconoclasts,  but  they  pronounced  a  more  severe  cen 

**  See  an  aocount  of  this  controversy  in  the  Alexius  of  Aads  Gom- 
nem,  (L  v.  ^  129,)  and  Moeheim,  (Insiitut.  Hist  Eccles.  p.  371,  872.) 

•■  The  Libri  Carolini,  (Spanheim,  p.  448 — 629,)  composed  in  the 
4ialsee  or  winter  quarters  of  Charlemagne,  at  Worms,  A.  D.  790,  and 
•sent  by  Jingdl)ert  to  Pope  Hadrian  I.,  who  answered  them  by  a  grandia 
et  verbosa  epistola,  (ConciL  torn.  viii.  p.  1558.)  The  Carolines  pro- 
pose 120  objections  against  the  Nicene  synod,  and  such  words  as  these 

are  the  flowers  of  their  rhetoric — Dementiam prises  Gentilitatia 

obeoletum  errorem  ....  argumenta  insanissima  et  abeurdiasima .... 
derifflCMie  dignas  nasnias,  <Scc.,  <&a 

"  The  assemblies  of  Charlemagne  were  political,  as  wett  as  ecclesi 
astieal ;  and  the  three  hundred  members,  (Nat  Alexander,  i^ec  viil 
p  68,)  wiM>  sat  and  voted  at  Frankfort,  must  iriclude  not  oiily  tbs 
bishops  hiut  the  Ahlv>ts,  and  even  the  principal  la-* men. 
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sure  against  the  superstition  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  decfeet 
of  their  pretended  council,  which  was  long  despised  by  the 
Barbarians  of  the  West*^  Among  them  the  worship  of  im- 
ages advanced  with  a  silent  and  insensible  progress ;  but  a 
large  atonement  is  made  for  their  hesitation  and  delay,  bj  the 
gross  idolatry  of  the  ages  which  precede  the  reformation,  and 
of  the  countries,  both  in  Europe  and  America,  which  are  f  till 
mmersed  in  the  gloom  of  superstition. 

It  was  after  the  Nycene  synod,  and  under  the  reign  of  the 
pious  Irene,  that  the  popes  consummated  the  separation  of 
kome  and  Italy,  by  the  translation  of  the  em{»re  to  the  less 
orthodox  Charlemagne.  They  were  compelled  to  choose  be- 
tween the  rival  nations :  religion  was  not  the  sole  motive  of 
their  choice ;  and  while  they  dissembled  the  filings  of  their 
friends,  they  beheld,  with  reluctance  and  suspicion,  the  Cath- 
olic virtues  of  their  foes.  The  difference  of  language  and 
manners  had  perpetuated  the  enmity  of  the  two  capitals ;  and 
they  were  alienated  from  each  other  by  the  hostile  opposition 
of  seventy  years.  In  that  schism  the  Romans  had  tasted  of 
freedom,  and  the  popes  of  sovereignty  :  their  submisuon  would 
have  exposed  them  to  the  revenge  of  a  jealous  tyrant ;  and 
the  revolution  of  Italy  had  betrayed  the  impotence,  as  well  as 
the  tyranny,  of  the  Byzantine  court  The  Greek  emperors 
had  restored  the  images,  but  they  had  not  restored  the  Cala- 
brian  estates'*  and  the  Illyrian  diocese,**  which  the  Icono- 

**  Qui  supra  sanctissima  patres  nostri  (episcopi  et  sacerdotes)  omni- 
modU  servitiuin  et  adorationem  imaffimim  renuentes  oootempsenint^ 
atque  consentientes  condemnayenmt^  (OoQcil.  torn.  iz.  p.  101,  Oanon.  il 
Franckfurd)  A  polemic  must  be  hard-hearted  mdeed,  who  does  not 
pity  the  efforts  of  Baronius,  Pagi,  Alexander,  Maimbourg,  <&c.,  to  elude 
this  unlucky  sentence. 

**  Theophanes  (p.  848)  specifies  those  of  Sicily  and  Calabria,  which 
yielded  an  annual  rent  of  three  talents  and  a  half  of  gold,  (perhaps 
7000/.  sterling.)  Liutprand  more  pompously  enumerates  the  patrimo 
Dies  of  the  Roman  church  in  Greece,  Judssa,  Persia,  Mesopotamia 
Babylonia,  Eg^pt,  and  Libya,  which  were  detained  by  the  injustice  o( 
the  Greek  emperor,  (Legat  ad  Nicophorum,  in  Script  Rerum  Italica 
mm,  tom.  ii.  pars  i.  p.  481.) 

••  Tlie  great  diocese  of  the  Eastern  Illyricum,  with  Apulia,  Gala 
bria,  and  Sicily,  (Thomassin,  Discipline  de  I'Eglise,  tom.  I  p.  146 :] 
by  the  confession  of  the  Greeks,  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople  had 
detached  *from  Rome  the  metropolitans  of  Thessalonica,  Athens 
Cinrinth,  Nicopolis,  and  Patrs,  (Luc.  Holsten.  Geograph.  Sacra,  p 
S2  )  and  his  spiritual  conquests  extended  to  Naples  and  Amalphi 
(O.ionone,  Istoria  Civile  di  Napoli,  tonL  I  p  517 — 624,  Ftm,  A  D 
7iO,  Na  11.) 
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etasts  had  torn  ftwaj  from'  the  suooessors  of  St  Peter;  and 
Pope  Adrian  threatens  them  with  a  sentence  of  excommuni* 
cation  unless  they  speedily  abjure  this  practical  heresy.** 
The  Greeks  were  now  orthodox ;  but  their  religion  might  be 
tainted  by  the  breath  of  the  reigning  monarch :  the  Franks 
were  now  contumacious ;  but  a  discerning  eye  might  discern 
their  approaching  conversion,  from  the  use,  to  the  adoration, 
of  images.  The  name  of  Charlemagne  was  stained  by  the 
polemic  acrimony  of  his  scribes ;  but  the  conqueror  himself 
conformed,  with  the  temper  of  a  statesman,  to  the  various 
practice  df  France  and  Italy.  In  his  four  pilgrimages  or 
visits  to  the  Vatican,  he  embraced  the  popes  in  the  communion 
of  friendship  and  piety ;  knelt  before  the  tomb,  and  conse- 
quently before  the  image,  of  the  apostle ;  and  joined,  without 
scruple,  in  all  the  prayers  and  processions  of  the  Roman  liturgy. 
Would  prudence  or  gratitude  allow  the  pontiff  to  renounce 
their  bene&ctor  ?  Had  they  a  right  to  alienate  his  gift  of  the 
Exarchate  ?  Had  they  power  to  abolish  his  government  of 
Rome  ?  The  title  of  patrician  was  below  the  merit  and  great- 
ness of  Charlemagne ;  and  it  was  only  by  reviving  the  Western 
empire  that  they  could  pay  their  obligations  or  secure  their  es- 
tablishment By  this  decisive  measure  they  would  finally 
eradicate  the  claims  of  the  Greeks ;  from  the  debasement  of  a 
provincial  town,  the  majesty  of  Rome  would  be  restored :  the 
Latin  Christians  would  be  united,  under  a  supreme  head,  in 
their  ancient  metropolis;  and  the  conquerors  of  the  West 
would  receive  their  crown  from  the  successors  of  St  Peter. 
The  Roman  church  would  acquire  a  zealous  and  respectable 
advocate ;  and,  under  the  shadow  of  the  Carlovingian  power, 
the  bishop  might  exercise,  with  honor  and  safety,  the  govern- 
ment of  the  city." 

'*  In  hoc  ostendittir,  quia  ex  uno  capitulo  ab  errore  reversis,  in  aliis 
duobos,  in  eodem  (was  it  the  same  f )  permaneant  errore  .  .  .  .  de  dio- 
cessi  S.  R.  El  sen  de  patrimoniis  iterum  increpantes  commonemus,  ut  si 
ea  restitaere  noluerit  hereticum  earn  pro  hujosmodi  errore  perscveran- 
tift  <1oceniemus,  (Epist  Hadrian.  Pap»  ad  Oarolum  Magnum,  in  CoBciL 
torn.  viiL  p.  1698 ;)  to  which  he  adds  a  reason,  most  directly  opposite  to 
his  oondcct,  that  he  preferred  the  salvation  of  souls  and  rule  of  fiEiith 
to  the  goods  of  this  transitory  world. 

M  Fontanini  considers  the  emperors  as  no  more  than  the  advocates 
of  the  church,  (advocatus  et  defensor  S.  R.  E.  See  Ducange.  Gloss 
Lat  tom.  L  p.  29*7.)  His  antagonist  Muratori  reduces  the  popes  to 
be  no  more  than  the  exarchs  of  tiic  emperor.  In  the  more  cKii'itabto 
vasw  of  Moaheim,  (Institnt  Hist  Ecdes.  p.  264,  266,)  they  held  Aaotm 
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Before  the  rmn  of  Paganism  in  Rome,  lihe  eompeiltion  fer 
a  wealthy  bishopric  had  often  been  prodncti?e  of  tumult  anA 
bloodshed.  The  people  was  less  numerous,  but  the  times 
were  more  savage,  the  prize  more  important,  and  the  chair 
of  St  Peter  was  fiercely  disputed  by  the  leading  eoclesiastics 
who  aspired  to  the  rank  of  sovereign.  The  reign  of  Adrian 
the  First**  surpasses  the  measure  of  past  or  suooeeding 
ages;**  the  walls  of  Rome,  the  saored  patrimony,  the  ruin 
of  the  Lombards,  and  the  friendship  of  Chariemagne,  were 
the  trophies  of  his  fame :  he  secretly  edified  the  throne  of  his 
successors,  aad  displayed  in  a  narrow  space  the  virtues  of  a 
great  prince.  His  memory  was  revered ;  but  in  the  nest  elec- 
tion, a  priest  of  the  Lateran,  Leo  the  Third,  was  prefened  to 
the  nephew  and  the  favorite  of  Adrian,  whom  he  had  promoted 
to  the  first  dignities  of  the  church.  Their  acquiescence  or 
repentance  disguised,  above  four  years,  the  blackest  intention 
of  revenge,  till  the  day  of  a  procession,  when  a  furious  band 
of  consprators  dispersed  the  unarmed  multitude,  and  assaulted 
with  blows  and  wounds  the  sacred  person  of  the  pope.  But 
their  enterprise  on  his  life  or  liberty  was  disappointed,  per- 
h^  by  their  own  confusion  and  remorse.  Leo  was  left  for 
dead  on  the  ground :  on  his  revival  from  the  swoon,  the  effisct 
of  his  loss  of  blood,  he  recovered  his  speech  and  eight;  and 
this  natural  event  was  improved  to  the  miraculous  restoration 
of  his  eyes  and  tongue,  of  which  he  had  been  deprived,  twice 
deprived,  by  the  knife  of  the  assassins.*^    From  hn  prison  he 

under  the  empire  as  the  most  honorable  species  of  fief  or  benefice-— 
premimtur  noete  caliginoe&  1 

**  His  merits  and  hopes  are  summed  up  in  an  epitaph  of  thirtj- 
eight-verses,  of  which  Charlemagne  declares  himself  m  aulhor,  (Coo 
s£  torn,  viil  p.  620.) 

Post  patrem  lacrymans  Carolas  hase  carmlnaflcripiL 
f*B>mtlii  dolete  amor,  t«  modo  plango  pater  .  .  . 
NoaaiBaJaifoainiiil  tttalia,  elarUwimi*,  aoatm 
Adrianiu,  Caroloi,  rex  ego,  taqae  pater. 

The  poeiay  might  be  supplied  by  Alcuin;  but  the  tears,  the  most  glo 
'  rious  tribute,  can  only  belong  to  Charlemagne. 

'"  Every  new  pope  is  admonished — **  Saocte  Pater,  non  videbis  annos 
Petri,*'  twenty-five  years.  On  the  whole  series  the  average  is  about 
eight  years — a  short  hope  for  an  ambitious  cardinal. 

'*  The  assurance  of  Anastasius  (tom.  iil  pars  i.  p.  197, 198)  is  sup- 
ported by  the  credulity  of  some  French  annalists ;  but  Eginhard,  and 
other  writers  of  the  same  age,  are  more  natural  and  sincere.  *  dnut 
■I  ocuUis  paidluluri  est  lasus,'*  sajs  John  the  deacon  of  Naples,  (AHt 
Rpiscop.  NapoL  in  Seriptores  Muratori,  torn,  i  pars  ii.  p.  812.)    liied 
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^senped  to  the  Vaticuii :  the  duke  of  Spoleto  liastened  to  fail 
lescue,  Cfaarlemagne  sympathized  in  his  injury,  and  in  his 
eamp  of  Paderborn  in  WeB^>halia  accepted,  or  solicited,  a 
visit  finom  the  Roman  pontiff.  Leo  repassed  the  Alps  with  a 
eommisfiion  of  counts  and  bishops,  the  guards  of  his  safety 
and  the  judges  of  his  innocence ;  and  it  was  not  without  le- 
hielanoe,  ^at  the  conqueror  of  the  Saxons  delayed  tiU  ths 
ensuing  year  l^e  personal  discharge  of  this  pious  office.  In 
his  fourth  and  last  pilgrimflge,  he  was  received  at  Rome  with 
the  due  iiOBon  ef  king  and  patiicaan  :  Leo  was  permitted  to 
puige  hiitaself  by  oath  of  the  crinies  imputed  to  his  charge : 
his  enemies  were  -siienoed,  and  the  sacrilegious  attempt  against 
Jus  life  was  punished  by  the  mild  and  insufficient  penalty  of 
«dle.  On  t&e  festival  of  Christmas,  the  last  year  of  the  eighth 
emtury,  Obariemagne  appeared  in  the  church  of  St  Peter; 
and,  to  gradfy  the  vanity  of  Rome,  he  had  exchanged  the 
simple  dress  df  his  country  for  the  habit  of  a  patrician.**  Af- 
ter ^  cefk^ation  of  the  holy  mysteries,  Leo  suddenly  placed 
a  precious  crown  on  his  head,*'  and  the  dome  resounded  with 
Aie  ac<ilam«if(iioB8  of  the  people,  ^  Long  life  and  victory  to 
Charles,  Uie  ^ost  pious  Augustus,  crowned  by  God  the  great 
and  pacific  emperor  of  the  Romans  r  The  head  and  body 
of  Charlemagne  were  consecrated  by  the  royal  unction :  after 
the  example  of  the  Csesars,  he  was  saluted  or  adored  by  the 
pootaff :  his  coronation  oalth  represents  a  promise  to  maintaiu 
the  faith  and  privileges  of  the  church ;  and  the  first-fruits 
were  paid  in  his  rich  oflferings  to  the  shrine  of  his  apostle. 
In  his  familiar  conversation,  the  emperor  protested  the  igno« 
tanoe  of  the  intentions  of  Leo,  which  he  would  have  disap- 
pointed by  his  absence  on  that  memoraUe  day.    But  the 

--  III!  It-  -  -  r  I  - . 

Mpbtifl,  a  contemporary  bishop  of  Orleans,  observes  with  prodenca 

(1.  liL  carm.  S,) 

"Reddita  Btrat?  minim  est :  mlrnm  ett  anferre  neqaUne. 
Bst  tauen  in  doUo,  hine  mlrer  an  inde  magis. 

"  Twice,  at  the  request  of  Hadrian  aod  Leo,  be  appeared  at  Rome, 
— 4oiigft  tunicft  et  chlamyde  amictns,  et  caloeamentis  quoque  Romano 
more  formatis.  Eg^inhard  (c.  zxiii.  p.  109 — ^118)  describes,  like  Sue- 
tonius the  simplicity  of  his  dress,  so  popular  in  the  natioo,  that  when 
Oharles  the  Bald  returned*  to  France  in  a  foreign  habit,  the  patrltic 
dogs  barked  at  the  apostate,  (Gaillard,  Vie  de  Charlemagne,  torn.  iv. 
p.  109.) 

••  See  Anastasius  (p.  199)  and  Eginhard,  (c.  xxviii.  p.  124 — 128.) 
The  nnction  is  mentioned  by  Theophanes,  (p.  S99,)  the  oath  by  Sigo- 
tthts,  (from  the  Ordo  Romanus,)  and  the  Pope's  aidoration  iiH)re  a^ 

rerom  principam,  by  the  Aanales  Bertkuani,  (Script  Morator.  toia 
jmr%  il  p.  606.) 
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preparations  of  the  ceremonj  must  have  disclosed  the  seerei; 
and  the  journey  of  Charlemagne  reveals  his  knowledge  and 
expectation  :  he  had  acknowledged  that  the  Imperial  title  was 
the  object  of  his  ambition,  and  a  Roman  synod  had  pro- 
nounced, that  it  was  the  only  adequate  reward  of  his  merit 
and  services.** 

The  appellation  of  great  has  been  often  bestowed,  and 
sometimes  deserved ;  but  Charlemagne  is  the  only  prince  in 
whose  fsLYOT  the  title  has  been  indissolubly  blended  with  the 
name.  That  name,  with  the  addition  of  saint,  is  inserted  in 
the  Roman  calendar;  and  the  saint,  by  a  rare  felicity,  is 
crowned  with  the  praises  of  the  historians  and  philosophers  of 
an  enlightened  age.**  His  reoZ  merit  is  doubtless  enhanced 
by  the  barbarism  of  the  nation  and  the  times  from  which  he 
emerged :  but  the  apparent  magnitude  of  an  object  is  likewise 
enlarged  by  an  unequal  comparison;  and  the  ruins  of  Palmyra 
derive  a  casual  splendor  from  the  nakedness  of  the  surround- 
ing desert.  Without  injustice  to  his  fame,  I  may  discern 
some  blemishes  in  the  sanctity  and  greatness  of  the  restorer 
of  the  Western  empire.  Of  his  moral  virtues,  chastity  is  not 
the  most  conspicuous :  *'  but  the  public  happiness  could  not 
be  materially  injured  by  his  nine  wives  or  concubines,  the 
various  indulgence  of  meaner  or  more  transient  amours,  the 
multitude  of  his  bastards  whom  he  bestowed  on  the  churcht 
and  the  long  celibacy  and  licentious  manners  of  his  daugh- 

**  This  great  event  of  the  translation  or  restoration  of  the  empire  it 
related  and  discussed  by  Natalis  Alexander,  (secuL  ix.  dissert.  L  p. 
890 — 897,)  Pagi,  (torn.  iiL  p.  418,)  Muratori,  (Annali  d*  Italia,  tooL  vi 
p.  889 — 862,)  Sigonias,  (de  Regno  ItaUse,  L  iv.  0pp.  torn,  ii  p.  247— 
261,)  Spanheim,  (de  ficUl  Translatione  Imperii,)  Oiannone,  (torn,  i  p. 
896—406,)  St  Marc,  (Abr6g6  Chronologique,  touL  i.  p.  488 — 460,) 
Oaillard,  (Hist  de  Charlemagne,  tom.  ii  p.  886—446.)  Almost  all 
these  moderns  have  some  religious  or  national  bias. 

**  By  Mably,  (Observations  sur  I'Histoire  de  France,)  Voltaire, 
(Histoire  G^n^raleJ  Robertson,  (History  of  Charles  V.,)  and  Montes- 
quieu, (Esprit  des  Loiz,  I  xxxl  c  18.)  In  the  year  1782,  M.  Gail 
lard  published  his  Histoire  de  Charlemagne,  (in  4  vols,  in  12mo.J 
which  I  have  freely  and  profitably  used.  The  author  is  a  man  <n 
sense  and  humanity ;  and  nis  work  is  labored  with  industry  and  ele 
g^nce.  But  I  have  likewise  examined  the  original  monuments  of  the 
reigns  of  Pepin  and  Charlemagne,  in  the  6th  volume  of  the  Historians 
of  France. 

••  The  vision  of  Weltin,  composed  by  a  monk,  eleven  years  after 
Uie  death  of  Charlemagne,  shows  him  m  purgatory,  with  a  vulture^ 
who  is  perpetually  gnawing  the  guilty  member,  whde  the  rest  of  hif 
body,  the  emblem  of  his  virtues,  is  sound  and  perfect^  (see  GaiUar<i 
tmn.  il  p.  817—860.) 
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teiB,*^  whom  the  father  was  suspected  of  loving  with  too  fond 
ft  passion.*  I  shall  be  scarcely  permitted  to  accuse  the 
ambition  of  a  conqueror;  but  in  a  day  of  equal  retributioD, 
the  sons  of  his  brother  Carloman,  the  Merovingian  princes  of 
Aquitain,  and  the  four  thousand  five  hundred  Saxons  who 
were  beheaded  on  the  same  spot,  would  have  something  to 
allege  against  the  justice  and  humanity  of  Charlemagne. 
His  treatment  of  the  vanquished  Saxons"  was  an  abuse  of 
Qie  right  of  conquest ;  his  laws  were  not  less  sanguinary  than 
his  arms,  and  in  the  discussion  of  his  motives,  whatever  is 
subtracted  from  bigotry  must  be  imputed  to  temper.  The 
sedentary  reader  is  amazed  by  his  incessant  activity  of  mind 
and  body ;  and  his  subjects  and  enemies  were  not  less  aston- 
ished at  his  sudden  presence,  at  the  moment  when  they 
believed  him  at  the  most  distant  extremity  of  the  empire ; 
neither  peace  nor  war,  nor  suipmer  nor  winter,  were  a  season 
of  repose;  and  our  fancy  cannot  easily  reconcile  the  annals 
of  his  reign  with  the  geography  of  his  expeditions.!     But  this 

*^  The  marriage  of  Eginhard  with  Imma,  daughter  of  Charlemagne, 
is,  in  my  opinion,  sufficiently  refuted  by  the  probum  and  siupicio  that 
sullied  these  fair  damsels,  without  excepting  his  own  wife,  (c.  xix.  p. 
•8 — 100,  cum  Notis  Schmincke.)  The  nusband  must  have  been  too 
strong  for  the  historian. 

*'  Besides  the  massacres  and  transmigrations,  the  pain  of  death  was 
pronounced  against  the  following  crimes :  1.  The  refusal  of  baptism. 
%  The  false  pretence  of  baptism.  8.  A  relapse  to  idolatry.  4.  The 
murder  of  a  priest  or  bishop.  5.  Human  sacrinces.  6.  Eating  meat  in 
Lent  But  every  crime  mignt  be  expiated  by  baptism  or  penance,  (Gail- 
lard,  tom.  il  p.  241 — 247  *,)  and  the  Christian  Saxons  became  the  friends 
and  equals  of  the  Franks,  (Struv.  Corpus  Hist  Germanicse,  p.  188.) 


*  This  charffe  of  incest,  as  Mr.  Hallam  jastly  ohserves, "  seems  to  hare 
riginated  in  a  misinterpreted  passage  of  Eginhard."  Hallam's  Middle 
Ages,  roi  L  p.  16. — M. 

t  M.  Qv\pfH  (Gears  d'Histoire  Modeme,  p.  270,  273)  has  compiled  the  iil> 
Wwing  Ptaluannt  of  Charlemagne's  militaiy  campaigns: — 
1.  Against  the  Aqnitanians. 


18. 

*t 

the  Saxons. 

5. 

u 

the  Lombards. 

7. 

«< 

the  Arabs  in  Spain. 

1. 

tt 

the  Thnriugians. 

4. 

u 

the  Avars. 

8. 

4( 

the  Bretoas. 

1. 

< 

the  Bavarians. 

4. 

M 

the  Slaves  beyond  the  Elba 

5. 

U 

the  Saracens  in  Italy. 

3. 

M 

the  Danes. 

«. 

II 

theGreekib 

atoud 

L-  -M. 
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•otivitj  was  a  national,  rather  than  a  pers(Hial,  virtue;  tbtt 
vagrant  life  of  a  Frank  was  spent  in  the  chase,  in  pilgriooago^ 
in  military  adventures;  and  the  journeys  of  CharlemagiiA 
wt;re  distinguished  only  by  a  more  nnmerous  train,  and  a  mora 
important  purpose.  His  military  renown  must  be  tried  by  tht 
scrutiny  of  his  troops,  his  enemies,  and  bis  actions.  Alex:^ 
ander  conquered  with  the  arms  of  Philip,  but  the  two  heroai^ 
who  preceded  Charlemagne  bequeathed  him  their  name,  thenr 
examples,  and  the  companions  of  their  victories.  At  ih# 
head  of  bis  veteran  and  superior  armies^  he  oppressed  the. 
savage  or  degenerate  nations,  who  were  incapable  of  ooa* 
federating  for  their  common  safety :  nor  did  he  ever  encountet 
an  equal  antagonist  in  numbers,  in  discipline,  or  in  arms 
The  science  of  war  has  been  lost  and  revived  with  the  arts  of 
peace ;  but  his  campaigns  are  not  illustrated  by  any  siefi;e  or 
battle  of  singular  difficulty  and  success ;  and  he  might  benold^, 
with  envy,  the  Saracen  trophies  of  his  grandfather.  After 
the  Spanish  expedition,  his  rear-guard  was  defeated  in  the 
Pyrenaean  mountains;  and  the  soldiers,  whose  situation  was 
irretrievable,  and  whose  valor  was  useless,  might  accuse^  with 
their  last  breath,  the  want  of  skill  or  caution  of  their  general" 
I  touch  with  reverence  the  laws  of  Charlemagne,  so  highly 
applauded  by  a  respectable  judge. .  They  compose  not  » 
system,  but  a  series,  of  occasional  and  minnte  edicts,  for  the 
correction  of  abuses,  the  reformation  of  manners,  the  economy 
of  his  farms,  the  care  of  his  poultry,  and  even  the  sale  of  his 
eggs.  He  wished  to  improve  the  laws  and  the  character  of 
the  Franks ;  and  his  attempts,  however  feeble  and  imperfect^ 
are  deserving  of  praise:  the  inveterate  evils  of  the  timet 
were  suspended  or  mollified  by  his  government ;  ***  but  in  his 
institutions  I  can  seldom  discover  the  general  views  and  the  im- 
mortal spirit  of  a  legislator,  who  survives  himself  for  the  benefit 


**  In  this  action  |he  fionotiB  Rutland,  Rolando,  Orlando,  was  dain— • 
cum  oompluribua  aliis.  See  the  truth  in  Effinhard,  (a  9,  p.  61 — 66,) 
and  the  £Eible  in  an  iQr];emoii8  Supplement  of  M.  GkullsMrd,  (torn,  iil  p^ 
474.)  The  Spaniards  are  too  proua  of  a  victory,  which  hiutory  ascribes 
to  the  Gascons,*  and  romance  to  the  Saracens. 

"*  Tet  Schmidt,  from  the  best  aathorities,  represents  the  interior 
disorders  and  oppression  of  his  reign,  (Hist  des  Allemands,  torn.  ii. 
p.  46—49.)  

*  In  ftct,  It  was  a  sadden  onset  of  the  Gascons,  assisted  by  the  B 
— nntiinrora,  and  possibly  a  few  Navanese.'-M. 
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of  pMteriiy.  The  union  and  stability  of  his  empire  depended 
on  tlie  life  of  a  single  man :  he  imitated  the  dangerous  prae> 
tiee  of  dividing  his  kingdoms  among  his  sons ;  and  after  his 
numerous  diets^  the  whole  eonstitution  was  left  to  fluctuate 
between  the  disorders  of  anarchy  and  despotism.  His  esteem 
for  the  piety  and  knowledge  of  the  clergy  tempted  him  to 
mtrust  that  aspirins  order  with  temporal  doaiinion  and  civil 
jniiediGtion ;  and  his  son  Lewis,  when  he  was  stripped  and 
degraded  by  the  bishops,  might  accuse,  in  some  measure,  the 
imprudence  of  his  &ther.  His  laws  enforced  the  imposition 
of  tithes,  because  the  daemons  had  proclaimed  in  the  air  that 
the  default  of  pa3rment  had  been  the  cause  of  the  last  scar- 
city/*^ The  literary  merits  of  Charlemagne  are  attested  by 
the  foundation  of  schools,  the  introduction  of  arts,  the  worln 
which  were  published  in  his  name,  and  his  familiar  connection 
with  the  subjects  and  strangers  whom  he  invited  to  his  court 
to  educate  both  the  prince  and  pec^le.  His  own  studies  were 
tardy,  laborious,  and  imperfect ;  if  he  spoke  Latin,  and  undet^ 
stood  Qreek,  he  derived  the  rudiments  of  knowledge  irom 
converaation,  rather  than  from  bo<^ ;  and,  in  his  mature  age^ 
the  emperor  strove  to  acquire  the  practice  of  writing,  which 
every  peasant  now  learns  in  his  infiwcy.'**'  The  gramnuur 
and  logic,  the  music  and  astronomy,  of  the  times,  were  only 
cultivated  as  the  handmaids  of  superstition ;  but  the  curiosity 
of  the  human  mind  must  ultimately  tend  to  its  improvement, 

'**  Omiiis  homo  ex  sua  proprietate  legitLmam  decimam  ad  ecdeaiam 
oonferat.  Sxperimento  enim  didicimus,  in  anno,  quo  ilia  valida 
£Eimes  irrepsit,  ebullire  yacuas  annoDaa  k  dffimombua  devoratas,  et 
voces  ezprobatioois  auditas.    Such  is  the  decree  and  assertion  of  the 

reat  Council  of  Frankfort,  (canon  zxv.  torn.  ix..  p.  106.)    Both  Selden 

list  of  Tithes;  Works,  vol.  iil  part  il  p.  1146)  and  Montesquieu 
[Esprit  des  Loiz,  L  zxxl  c.  12)  represent  Charlemagne  as  the  first 
egal  author  of  lathes.  Such  obligations  have  country  gentlemen  to 
hu  memory  1 

**'  Kginhard  (&  26,  p.  119)  clearly  affirms,  tentabat  et  scribere  .  .  • 
sed  parum  prospere  successit  lal)or  praBposterus  et  sero  inchoatus. 
The  modems  nave  perverted  and  corrected  this  obvious  meaning,  and 
the  title  of  H.  Oaillard's  dissertation  (torn,  iii  p.  247 — 260)  betrays  his 
jMurtiaUty.*  

*  This  point  has  been  contested ;  but  Mr.  Hallait  and  Monsieur  SismoDdi 
fXMiDar  vmb.  Gibbon.  See  Middle  Ages,  iii.  33C  Histoire  de  Fran^ftis, 
toncL  tL  p.  318.  The  sensible  obsenratioiis  of  the  latter  are  quoted  in  the 
(O^UBCteny  Review,  vol.  xlviiL  p.  451.  Fleary,  I  may  add,  quotes  from 
Mabilkm  a  remarkable  eridenoe  that  Charlemagne  "  had  a  mark  to  himsertf 
lbs  an  favestk  pUnn-deaUng  awn."    Ibid.— M. 
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aiid  the  encouragement  of  learaiDg  reflects  the  purest  and 
most  pleasing  lustre  on  the  character  of  Charlemagne.*** 
The  dignity  of  his  person/**  the  length  of  his  reign,  the 
prosperity  of  his  arms,  the  vigor  of  his  government,  and  the 
reverence  of  distant  nations,  distinguish  him  from  the  royal 
crowd ;  and  £urope  dates  a  new  sera  from  his  restoration  of 
the  Western  empii-e. 

Ihat  empire  was  not  unworthy  of  its  title ;  "*  and  some  of 
the  fiurest  kingdoms  of  Europe  were  the  patrimony  or  con- 
uuest  of  a  prince,  who  reigned  at  the  same  time  in  France, 
bpain,  Italy,  Germany,  and  Hungary .*••  I.  The  Roman  prov- 
ince of  Gaul  had  been  transformed  into  the  name  and  mon- 
archy of  France  ;  but,  in  the  decay  of  the  Merovingian  line, 
Its  limits  were  contracted  by  the  independence  of  the  Britons 
and  the  revolt  of  Aquitain.  Charlemagne  pursued,  and  con- 
fined, the  Britons  on  the  shores  of  the  ocean ;  and  that  fero- 
cious tribe,  whose  origin  and  language  are  so  different  from 
^he  French,  was  chastised  by  the  imposition  of  tribute,  hos- 
tages, and  peace.  After  a  loig  and  evasive  contest,  the 
rebellion  of  me  dukes  of  Aquitain  was  punished  by  the  for- 
feiture of  their  province,  their  liberty,  and  their  lives.  Harsh 
and  rigorous  would  have  been  such  treatment  of  ambitious 
governors,  who  had  too  faithfully  copied  the  mayors  of  the 
palace.    But  a  recent  discovery"*   has    proved  that  these 

"*  See  Gaillard,  torn,  ill  p.  188 — 176,  and  Schmidt,  torn.  u.  p.  121 
^129. 

'^  M.  Gaillard  (torn.  iii.  p.  872)  fixes  the  true  stature  of  Charlemagne 
(see  a  Dissertation  of  Marquard  Freher  ad  calc^m  'Egiuhart,  p.  220, 
ffic)  at  five  feet  nine  inches  of  French,  about  six  feet  one  inch  and  a 
fourth  English,  measure.  The  romance  writers  have  increased  it  to 
eight  feet,  and  the  giant  was  endowed  with  matchless  strength  and 
appetite :  at  a  single  stroke  of  his  good  sword  Joyeme^  he  cut  asunder 
\  horseman  and  his  horse ;  at  a  ungle  repast,  he  devoured  a  goose,  two 
fowls,  a  quarter  of  mutton,  <Sec. 

*®*  See  the  concise,  but  correct  and  original,  work  of  D*Anville, 

JEtats  Formes  en  Europe  apres  la  Chute  de  I'Empire  Romain  en  Occi- 
lent,  Paris,  1771,  in  4to.,)  whose  map  includes  tne  empire  of  Charle- 
laagne ;  the  different  parts  are  illustrated,  by  Valesius  (Notitia  Gallia- 
•mn)  for  France,  Beretti  (DisbCr^ntio  Chorogra|)hica)  for  Italv,  De 
Marea  (Marca  Hispanica)  for  Spain.  For  the  middle  geography  of 
ei^nany,  I  confess  mvself  poor  and  destitute. 

^^  After  a  brief  relation  of  his  wars  and  conquests,  (Vit  CaroL  c.  5 

•«14,)  Eginhard  recapitulates,  in  a  few  words,  (c.  15,)  the  countries 

'iibject  to  his  empire.    Struvius,  (Corpus  Hist.  Germaa  p.  118 — 149) 

W  iLwrted  in  his  Notes  the  texts  of  the  old  Chronicles. 

'**  m  A  chartei  granted  to  the  monastery  of  Alaon  (A.  D.  846)  \n 
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nnhappy  princes  were  the  last  and  lawful  heirs  of  the 
blood  and  sceptre  of  Clovis,  a  younger  branch,  from  the 
brother  of  Dagobert,  of  the  Merovingian  house.  Their  an- 
cient kingdom  was  reduced  to  the  duchy  of  Gascogne,  to 
the  counties  of  Fesenzac  and  Armagnac,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Pyrenees :  their  race  was  propagated  till  the  beginning  of 
the  sixteenth  century ;  and  after  surviving  their  Carlovingian 
tyrants,  they  were  reserved  to  feel  the  injustice,  or  the  &vors, 
of  a  third  dynasty.  By  the  reunion  of  Aquitain,  France 
was  enlai^ed  to  its  present  boundaries,  with  the  additions  of 
the  Netherlands  and  Spain,  as  &r  as  the  Rhine.  11.  The 
Saracens  had  been  expelled  from  France  by  the  grandfather 
and  ^Either  of  Charlemagne;  but  they  still  possessed  the 
greatest  part  of  Spain,  from  the  rock  of  Gibraltar  to  the  Fyr> 
enees.  Amidst  their  civil  divisions,  an  Arabian  emir  of 
Saragossa  implored  his  protection  in  the  diet  of  Paderbom. 
Charlemagne  undertook  the  expedition,  restored  the  emir, 
and,  without  distinction  of  £sdth,  impartially  crushed  the  re- 
sistance of  the  Christians,  and  rewarded  Uie  obedience  and 
services  of  the  Mahometans.  In  his  absence  he  instituted  the 
Spanish  march,^**  which  extended  from  the  Pyrenees  to  the 
River  Ebro :  Barcelona  was  the  residence  of  the  French  gov- 
ernor :  he  possessed  the  counties  of  RousUlcn  and  Catalonia  ; 
and  the  infant  kingdoms  of  Navarre  and  Arragon  were  sub- 
ject to  his  jurisdiction.  UL  As  king  of  the  Lombards,  and 
patrician  of  Rome,  he  reigned  over  the  greatest  part  of 
Italy,'*'  a  tract  of  a  thousand  miles  from  the  Alps  to  the 
borders  of  Calabria.  The  duchy  of  Beneventum,  a  Lombard 
fie(  had  spread,  at  the  expense  of  the  Greeks,  over  the  mod* 

Gharles  the  Bald,  which  deduces  this  royal  pedigree.  I  doubt  whether 
some  sabeeqaent  links  of  the  izth  and  xth  centuries  are  equally  firm ; 
yet  the  whole  is  apinroved  and  defended  by  M.  Gaillard,  (toio.  ii. 
p.  60—81,  203—206,)  who  affirms  that  the  family  of  Montesquiou  (not 
of  the  President  de  Montesquieu)  is  descended,  in  the  female  line,  from 
Clot4iire  and  Clovis  —  an  innocent  pretension  I 

***  The  goyemors  or  coimts  of  the  Spanish  march  revolted  from 
Gharles  the  Simple  about  the  year  900;  and  a  poor  pittance,  the 
Kousillon,  has  been  recovered  in  1642  by  the  kings  of  France,  (Loii* 
guerue.  Description  de  la  France,  touL  I  p.  220 — 222.)  Yet  the 
Kousillon  contams  188,900  subjects,  and  annually  pays  2,600,060  livrea, 
(Keeker,  Administration  des  Finances,  torn.  I  p.  278,  279;)  more 
people,  perhaps,  end  doubtless  more  money  than  the  march  of  Char 

!**  Schmidt,  Hut  dee  AUemands,  torn.  iL  p.  200,  A& 
roL.  v.— C 
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em  kiDgdom  of  Naples.  Bnt  Arrechis,  the  reigning  duke^ 
refused  to  be  included  in  the  slavery  of  his  coontrj ;  assumed 
the  independent  title  of  prince ;  and  opposed  his  BVfGtd  to  the 
Oarlovingian  monarchy.  His  defence  was  firm,  his  submis^ 
sion  was  not  inglcmous,  and  the  emperor  was  content  with  an 
easy  tribute,  the  demolition  of  his  fortresses,  and  the  acknowl* 
edgment,  on  his  coins,  of  a  supreme  lord.  The  artful  flattery 
of  his  son  Grimoald  added  Uie  appellation  of  £5ither,  but  he 
asserted  his  dignity  with  prudence,  and  Benyentum  insen* 
sibly  escaped  from  the  French  yoke."*  IV.  Charlemagne 
was  the  first  who  united  Germant  tmder  the  same  sceptre. 
The  name  of  Oriental  France  is  preserved  in  the  circle  of  ^an* 
eonia  ;  and  the  people  of  Hesse  and  Thuringia  were  recently 
incorporated  with  the  victors,  by  the  conformity  of  religioa 
and  government.  The  Alemanni^  so  formidable  to  the  Bo- 
mans,  were  the  £uthful  vassals  and  confederates  of  the 
Franks ;  and  their  country  was  inscribed  within  the  modem 
limits  of  Alsace^  Stoahia^  and  Switzerland,  The  Bavarians^ 
with  a  similar  indulgence  of  their  laws  and  manners,  were 
less  patient  of  a  master :  the  repeated  treasons  of  Tasillo  jus* 
tified  the  abolition  of  their  hereditary  dukes ;  and  their  power 
was  shared  among  the  counts,  who  judged  and  guarded 
that  important  frontier.  But  the  north  of  Germany,  from  the 
Rhine  and  beyond  the  Elbe,  was  still  hostile  and  Pagan ;  nor 
was  it  till  after  a  war  of  thirty-three  years  that  the  Saxona 
bowed  under  the  yoke  of  Christ  and  of  Charlemagne.  The 
idols  and  their  votaries  were  extirpated:  the  foundation  of 
eight  bishoprics,  of  Munster,  Osnaburgh,  Paderbom,  and  Min- 
den,  of  Bremen,  Yerden,  Hildesheim,  and  Halberstadt,  define^ 
on  either  side  of  the  Weser,  the  bounds  of  ancient  Saxony, 
these  episcopal  seats  were  the  first  schools  and  cities  of  thai 
savage  land ;  and  the  religion  and  humanity  of  the  children 
atoned,  in  some  degree,  for  the  massacre  of  the  parents. 
Beyond  the  Elbe,  the  Slavi,  or  Sclavonians,  of  similar  m.  a- 
ners  and  various  denominations,  overspread  the  modem  6  w 
minions  of  Prussia,  Poland,  and  Bohemia,  and  some  transient 
marks  of  obedience  have  tempted  the  French  historian  to 
extend  the  empire  to  the  Baltic  and  the  Vistula.  The  con- 
quest or  conversion  of  those  countries  is  of  a  more  recent 
age ;  but  the  first  union  of  Bohemia  with  the  Germanic  body 
may  be  justly  ascribed  to  the  arms  of  Charlemagne.    V.  I]!e 


1M 


Set  Giannone,  torn.  I  p  874,  875,  and  the  A!)iiak  of  MuratorL 
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fetaliated  on  the  Avars,  or  Huns  of  Pannonia,  the  saine 
calamities  which  they  had  inflicted  on  the  nations.  Their 
rings,  the  wooden  fortifications  which  encircled  their  districts 
and  villages,  were  broken  down  bv  the  triple  effort  of  a 
French  army,  that  was  poured  into  their  country  by  land  and 
water,  through  the  Carpathian  mountains  and  along  the  plain 
of  the  Danube.  After  a  bloody  conflict  of  eight  years,  the 
loss  of  some  French  generals  was  avenged  by  the  slaughter 
of  the  most  noble  Huns :  the  relics  of  the  nation  submitted  * 
the  royal  residenco  of  the  chagan  was  left  desolate  and  un* 
known ;  and  the  treasures,  the  rapine  of  two  hundred  and  lifly 
years,  enriched  the  victorious,  troops,  or  decorated  the  churche? 
of  Italy  and  GauL^"  After  the  reduction  of  Pannonia,  tL« 
empire  of  Charlemagne  was  bounded  only  by  the  conflux  of 
the  Danube  with  the  Teyss  and  the  Save :  the  provinces  of 
Istria,  Liburnia,  and  Dalmatia.  were  an  easy,  though  unprofita- 
ble, aoc««8ion ;  and  it  was  an  effect  of  his  moderation,  that  ha 
left  the  maritime  cities  under  the  real  or  nominal  sovereignty 
of  the  Greeks.  But  the^  distant  possessions  added  more  U> 
the  reputation  than  to  the  power  of  the  Latin  emperor  ;  nor 
did  he  risk  any  ecclesiastical  foundations  to  reclaim  the  Barba- 
rians from  their  vagrant  life  and  idolatrous  worship.  Some 
canals  of  communication  between  the  rivers,  the  Sa6ne  and 
the  Meuse,  the  Rhine  and  the  Danube,  were  faintly  attempt- 
ed."' Their  execution  would  have  vivified  the  empire ;  and 
more  cost  and  kbor  were  often  wasted  in  the  structure  of  a 
cathedral.^ 

If  we  retrace  the  outiines  of  this  geofj^ri^hical  picture,  it 

^"  Quot  proelia  in  eo  gesta  I  quantum  ssDg^uinis  effusum  ait  I  Tes- 
tatur  vacua  omni  habitatione  PannoDiay  et  locus  in  quo  regia  Cagani 
fiiit  ita  desertus^  ut  ne  vestigium  quidcm  humann  babitationi? 
appareat  Tota  in  hoc  bello  Huonorum  nobilitas  periit,  tota  gloria 
deddit,  omnia  pecunia  et  congesti  ex  longo  tempore  thesauri  direpti 
sunt    Eginbard,  cxiii 

"'  The  junction  of  ioe  Rhine  and  Daxrabe  was  undertaken  only 
for  the  service  of  the  Pannonian  war,  (Gaillard,  Vie  de  Charlemagne, 
torn.  ii.  p.  812 — 815.)  llie  canal,  which  would  have  been  only  two 
leagues  in  length,  and  of  which  some  traces  are  still  extant  in  Swabin, 
was  interrupted  by  excessive  rains,  military  avocations,  and  supcnrst^ 
tious  fears,  (Schaapflin,  Hist  de  TAcad^mie  des  Inscriptions,  iomi 
sviii  p.  25&     Molimina  fluviorum,  c{ec,  jungendorum,  p.  59 — 62.) 


*  I  should  doubt  this  in  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  tren  if  die 
fMndsd"  were  substitated  for  **  wasted."— M. 


ill 
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will  be  seen  that  the  empire  of  the  Franks  extended,  between 
east  and  west,  from  the  Ebro  to  the  Elbe  or  Vistula ;  between 
the  north  and  south,  from  the  duchy  of  Beneventum  to  the 
River  Ejder,  th'e  perpetual  boundary  of  Germany  and  Den- 
mark. The  personal  and  political  importance  of  Charlemagne 
was  magnified  by  the  distress  and  division  of  the  rest  of 
Europe.  The  islands  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  were 
disputed  by  a  crowd  of  princes  of  Saxon  or  Scottish  origin : 
and,  after  die  loss  of  Spain,  the  Christian  and  Gothic  kingdom 
of  Alphonso  the  Chaste  was  confined  to  the  narrow  range  of 
the  Asturian  mountains.  These  petty  sovereigns  revered  the 
power  or  virtue  of  the  Carlovingian  monarch,  implored  the 
honor  and  support  of  his  alliance,  and  styled  him  their  com- 
mon parent,  the  sole  and  supreme  emperor  of  the  West"* 
He  maintained  a  more  equal  intercourse  with  the  caliph  Ha- 
run  al  Rashid,"^  whose  dominion  stretched  from  Africa  to 
India,  and  accepted  from  his  ambassadors  a  tent,  a  water- 
clock,  an  elephant,  and  the  keys  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  It 
is  not  easy  to  conceive  the  private  friendship  of  a  Frank  an^ 
an  Arab,  who  were  strangers  to  each  other's  person,  and  lan- 
guage, and  reli^on :  but  their  pubUc  correspondence  was 
founded  on  vanity,  and  their  remote  situation  left  no  room 
for  a  competition  of  interest.  Two  thirds  of  the  Western 
empire  of  Rome  were  subject  to  Charlemagne,  and  the  defi- 
ciency was  amply  supplied  by  his  command  of  the  inacces- 
sible cr  invincible  nations  of  Gfermany.  But  in  the  choice  of 
his  eneznies,*  we  may  be  reasonably  surprised  that  he  so  ofUn 


"*  See  Sginhard,  c.  16,  and  GaiUard,  torn,  il  p.  861 — 885»  who 
mentions,  with  a  loose  reference,  the  intercourse  of  Charlemagne  and 
Egbert,  the  emperor's  gift  of  his  own  sword,  and  the  modest  answei*  of 
hid  Saxon  disciple.  The  anecdote,  if  genuine,  would  have  adorned  our 
English  historiesw 

^^*  The  correspondence  is  mentioned  only  in  the  French  annals,  and 
Uie  Orientals  aro  ignorant  of  the  caliph's  friendship  for  the  Christian 
4off — a  polite  appellation,  which  Harun  bestows  on  the  emperor  of 
(he  Greeks. 


*  Had  he  the  cht  \  e  ?  M.  Gaizot  has  eloqaently  described  the  position 
of  Charlemagne  tov.vi  is  the  Saxous.  H  ^  fit  face  par  le  conqaete ;  la 
gaerre  defensive  prit  <  \  forme  offensive :  il  transporta  la  latte  ear  le  terri- 
toire  dcs  peoples  qai  voalaient  envahir  le  sien :  il  travailla  4  asservir  lea 
faces  ^trangeres,  et  exii  *per  les  croyances  emiemies.  De  la  son  mode  dn 
fonvememeut  et  la  fondation  de  son  empire :  la  gaerre  offensive  et  la  co»* 
la^te  Yool^ent  cette  vasta  et  redoatable  anit^.  Compare  observatioDS  is 
lio  doartprly  Review,  vol.  xlriit,  and  James's  Life  of  Charieinagnew— M 
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preferred  the  poverty  of  the  north  to  the  riches  of  the  sciiftL 
The  three-abdothirtj  campaigns  laboriously  consumed  in  the 
woods  and  morasses  of  Germany  would  have  sufficed  to  assert 
the  amplitude  of  his  title  by  the  expulsion  of  the  Greeks  from 
Italy  and  the  Saracens  from  Spain.  The  weakness  of  tha 
Greeks  would  have  insured  an  easy  victory ;  and  the  holy  cru- 
sade against  the  Saracens  would  have  been  prompted  by  glory 
and  revenge,  and  loudly  justified  by  religion  and  policy.  Per- 
haps, in  his  expeditions  beyond  the  Rhine  and  the  Elbe,  he 
aspired  to  save  his  monarchy  from  the  &te  of  the  Roman  em* 
pire,  to  disarm  the  enemies  of  dvilized  society,  and  to  eradicate 
the  seed  of  future  emigrations.  But  it  has  been  wisely  ob- 
served, that,  in  a  light  of  precaution,  all  conquest  must  be  in- 
effectual, unless  it  could  be  universal,  since  the  increasing  circle 
must  be  involved  in  a  larger  sphere  of  hostility."*  The  sub- 
jugation of  Germany  withdrew  the  veil  which  had  so  long  con- 
c^ed  the  continent  or  islands  of  Scandinavia  from  the  knowl- 
edge of  Europe,  and  awakened  the  torpid  courage  of  their 
barbarous  natives.  The  fiercest  of  the  Saxon  idolaters  escaped 
from  the  Christian  tyrant  to  their  brethren  of  the  North ;  the 
Ocean  and  Mediterranean  were  covered  with  their  piratical 
fleets ;  and  Charlemagne  beheld  with  a  sigh  the  destructive 
progress  of  the  Normans,  who,  in  less  than  seventy  years, 
precipitated  the  &11  of  his  race  and  monarchy. 

Had  the  pope  and  the  Romans  revived  the  primitive  con- 
stitution, the  titles  of  emperor  and  Augustus  were  conferred 
cm  Charlemagne  for  the  term  of  his  life ;  and  his  successors, 
on  each  vacancy,  must  have  ascended  the  throne  by  a  formal 
or  tacit  election.  But  the  association  of  his  son  Lewis  the 
Pious  asserts  the  independent  right  of  monarchy  and  con- 
quest, and  the  emperor  seems  on  this  occasion  to  have  fore- 
seen and  prevent^  the  latent  claims  of  the  clergy.  The 
royal  youth  was  commanded  to  take  the  crown  from  the 
altar,  and  with  his  own  hands  to  place  it  on  his  head,  as  a  gift* 
which  he  held  from  God,  his  father,  and  the  nation."'     The 

"»  Gaillard,  torn,  il  p.  861—865,  471—476,  492.  I  have  borrowed 
luB  judicious  remarks  on  Charlemagne's  plan  of  conquest,  and  the  judi* 
cbus  distinction  of  hia  enemies  of  the  first  and  uie  second  eneeintet 
(torn,  il  p.  184,  509,  <&c) 

>'*  Thegan,  the  biographer  of  Lewis,  relates  this  coronation ;  and 
BarooiuB  has  honestly  transcribed  it,  (A.  D.  818,  No.  18,  <fec.  Set 
QaiUmrd,  torn,  il  p.  606,  507,  608,)  howsoever  adverse  to  the  claims  d 
the  popes.    For  the  series  of  the  Oarloviigians,  see  the  historians  ci 
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same  ceremony  was  repeated,  though  with  less  energy,  in  ih0 
subsequent  associations  of  Lotbaire  and  Lewis  the  Second; 
the  Carlovingian  sceptre  was  transmitted  from  father  to  son 
in  a  lineal  descent  of  four  generations ;  and  the  ambition  of 
the  popes  was  reduced  to  the  empty  honor  of  (»x>wning  and 
anointing  these  hereditary  princes,  who  were  already  invested 
with  their  power  and  dominions.  The  pious  Lewis  survived 
lus  brothers,  and  embraced  the  whole  empire  of  Charle- 
magne ;  but  the  nations  and  the  nobles,  his  bishops  and  his 
children,  quickly  discerned  that  this  mighty  mass  was  no 
longer  inspired  by  the  same  soul ;  and  the  foundations  were 
undermined  to  the  centre,  while  the  external  surface  was  yet 
fur  and  entire.  After  a  war,  or  battle,  which  consumed  one 
hundred  thousand  Franks,  the  empire  was  divided  by  treaty 
between  his  three  sons,  who  had  violated  every  filial  and  fra- 
ternal dutv.  The  kingdoms  of  Germany  and  France  were 
forever  separated ;  the  provinces  of  Gaul,  between  the  Rhone 
and  the  Alps,  the  Meuse  and  the  Rhine,  were  assigned,  with 
Italy,  to  the  Imperial  dignity  of  Lothaire.  In  the  partition  of 
his  share,  Lorraine  and  Aries,  two  recent  and  transitory  king*  ^ 
doms,  were  bestowed  on  the  younger  children;  and  Lewis 
the  Second,  his  eldest  son,  was  content  with  the  realm  of 
Italy,  the  proper  and  sufficient  patrimony  of  a  Romim  em- 
peror. On  his  death  without  any  male  issue,  the  vacant 
throne  was  disputed  by  his  uncles  and  cousins,  and  the  p(^)es 
most  dexterously  seized  the  occasion  of  judging  the  claims 
and  merits  of  thye  candidates,  and  of  bestowing  on  the  mosi 
ob6ex][uious,  or  most  liberal,  the  Imperial  ofBce  of  advocate  of 
the  Roman  church.  The  dregs  of  the  Carlovingian  race  no 
longer  exhibited  any  symptoms  of  virtue  or  power,  and  the 
ridiculous  epithets  of  the  bard^  the  stammerery  the  fai,  and 
the  simple^  distinguished  the  tame  and  uniform  features  of  a 
crowd  of  kings  alike  deserving  of  oblivion.  B^  the  failure 
of  the  collateral  branches,  the  whole  inheritance  devolved  to 
Cha.les  the  Fat,  the  last  emperor  of  his  family :  his  insanity 
authorized  the  desertion  of  Germany,  Italy,  and  France :  he 
was  deposed  in  a  diet,  and  solicited  his  daily  bread  from  tlie 
rebels  by  whose  contempt  his  life  and  liberty  had  been 
ipared.  According  to  the  measure  of  their  force,  the  govem- 
drs,  the  bishops,  and  the  lords,  usurped  the  fragment!^  of  the 


fnaKfit  Italy,  and  Germaoy ;  Pfeffel,  Schmidt,  Velly,  Muratori,  and 
IPSO  Voltair<*,  whose  pictures  are  sometimes  just,  and  always  jAem^ag 
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felling  em|>ire;  and  some  preference  was  shown  to  ib« 
female  or  ill^iimate  blood  of  Charlemagne.  Of  the  greater 
part,  the  title  and  possession  were  alike  doubtful,  and  the 
merit  was  adequate  to  the  contracted  scale  of  their  dominions. 
Those  who  could  appear  with  an  arm  j  at  the  gates  of  Rom* 
were  crowned  emperors  in  the  Vatican;  but  their  modesty 
was  more  frequently  satisfied  with  the  appellation  of  kings 
of  Ealy :  and  the  whole  term  of  seventy-mur  years  may  be 
deemed  a  vacancy,  from  the  abdication  of  Charles  the  Fat  to 
the  establishment  of  Otho  the  First 

Otho"*  was  of  the  noble  race  of  the  dukes  of  Saxony; 
and  if  he  truly  descended  from  TVitikind,  the  adversary  and 
proselyte  of  Charlemagne,  the  posterity  of  a  vanquished 
people  was  exalted  to  reign  over  their  conquerors.  Hia 
fother^  Henry  the  Fowler,  was  elected,  by  the  suffrage  of  the 
nation,  to  save  and  institute  the  kingdom  of  Germany.  Its 
limits  "'  were  enlarged  on  every  side  by  his  son,  the  first  and 
greatest  of  the  Othos.  A  portion  of  Gaul,  to  the  west  of  the 
Rhine,  along  the  banks  of  the  Meuse  and  the  Moselle,  was 
assigned  to  the  Germans,  by  whose  blood  and  language  it  has 
been  tinged  since  the  time  of  Csesar  and  Tacitus.  Between 
the  Rhine,  the  Rhone,  and  the  Alps,  the  successors  of  Otho 
acquired  a  vain  supremacy  over  the  broken  kingdoms  of  Bur- 
gundy and  Aries.  In  the  North,  Christianity  was  propagated 
by  the  sword  of  Otho,  the  conqueror  and  aposUe  of  the  Slavic 
nations  of  the  Elbe  and  Oder :  the  marches  of  Brandenburgh 
«nd  Keswick  were  fortified  with  German  colonies ;  and  the 
king  of  Denmark,  the  dukes  of  Poland  and  Bohemia,  con- 
fessed themselves  his  tributary  vassals.  At  the  head  of  a 
victorious  army,  he  passed  the  Alps,  subdued  the  kingdom 
of  Italy,  delivered  the  pope,  and  forever  fixed  the  Imperial 
crown  in  the  name   and   nation  of  Germany.      From   that 

'"  He  was  the  son  of  Otho,  the  son  of  Lndolph,  in  whose  favor 
the  Duchy  of  Saxony  had  been  instituted,  A.  D.  858.  Ruotgerua, 
the  biographer  of  a  St.  Bruno,  (Bibliot  Bunavianse  Catalog,  torn.  iii. 
voL  il  p.  679,)  gives  a  splendid  character  of  his  family.  Atavornm 
Rtavi  usque  ad  hominum  memoriam  omnes  nobilissimi ;  nullus  in 
eorum  stirpe  ignotus,  nullus  degener  facile  reperitur,  (apud  Struvium, 
Corp.  Hist  German,  p.  216.)  Yet  Gundling  (in  Henrico  Aucupe)  is 
■ot  satisfied  of  his  descent  from  Witikind. 

"*  See  the  treatise  of  Conringius,  (de  Finibus  Imperii  Gtermanic^ 
Francofurt.  1680»  in  4to. :)  he  rejects  the  extravagant  and  improper 
■nle  of  the  Roman  and  Oarlovingian  empires,  and  discusses  with 
fr«oderation  the  rights  of  Gkinnany,  her  vassals,  and  her  neighbors. 
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memorable  sera,  two  maxims  of  public  jortsprndence  wer« 
introduced  bv  force  and  ratified  by  time.  I.  That  the  prineei 
who  was  elected  in  the  German  diet,  acquired,  from  that  in- 
stant, the  subject  kingdoms  of  Italy  and  Rome.  IL  But  that 
he  might  not  legally  assume  the  titles  of  emperor  ^nd  Augus- 
tus, till  be  had  received  the  crown  from  the  hands  of  th« 
Roman  pontiff.'** 

The  Imperial  dignity  of  Charlemagne  was  announced  to 
the  East  by  the  alteration  of  his  style ;  and  instead  of  salut- 
ing his  fathers,  the  Greek  emperors,  he  presumed- to  adopt 
the  more  equal  and  familiar  appellation  of  brother.^**  Per- 
haps in  his  connection  with  Irene  he  aspired  to  the  name  of 
husband :  his  embassy  to  Constantinople  ^ke  the  language 
of  peace  and  friend^ip,  and  might  conceal  a  treaty  of  mar- 
riage with  that  ambitious  princess,  who  had  renounced  the 
most  sacred  duties  of  a  mother.  The  nature,  the  duratioD, 
the  probable  consequences  of  such  a  union  between  two  dis- 
tant and  dissonant  empires,  it  is  impcissible  to  conjecture ;  but 
the  unanimous  silence  of  tiie  Latins  may  teach  us  to  suspect^ 
that  the  report  was  invented  by  the  enemies  of  Irene^  to 
charge  her  with  the  guilt  of  betraying  the  church  and  state  to 
the  strangers  of  the  West.***  The  French  ambassadors  were 
the  spectators,  and  had  nearly  been  the  victims,  of  the  ood> 
spiracy  of  Nicephorus,  and  the  national  hatred.  Constantino- 
ple was  exasperated  by  the  treason  and  sacrilege  of  ancieni 
Rome :  a  proverb,  ^  That  the  Franks  were  good  friends  and 
bad  neighbors,"  was  in  every  one's  mouth ;  but  it  was  dan- 
gerous to  provoke  a  neighbor  who  might  be  tempted  to  re- 
iterate, in  the  dmrch  of  St  Sophia,  the  ceremony  of  his 
Imperial  coronation.    After  a  tedious  journey  of  circuil  and 


"•  The  power  of  custom  forces  me  to  nmnber  Conrad  I  and  Henry 
I^  the  Fowler,  in  the  list  of  emperors,  a  title  which  was  never  assmned 
by  those  kings  of  Germany.  The  Italiaos,  Muratori  for  instance,  are 
more  scrupulous  and  correct,  and  only  reckon  the  princes  who  have 
been  crowned  at  Rome. 

'^°  Invidiam  tamen  snscepti  nominis  (O.  P.  imperatoribus  super  hoc 
indignantibus)  magn&  tulit  patientiS,  vicitque  eonim  contumaciam 
.  .  .  mittendo  ad  eos  crebras  legationes,  et  in  epistolis  fratres  eoe 
appellando.  Eginhard,  c.  28,  p.  128.  Perhaps  it  was  on  their  account 
that,  like  Augustus,  he  affected  some  reluctance  to  receive  the  empire, 

1*  Theophanes  speaks  of  the  coronation  and  unctioD  of  Charles, 
KapovXXo;  (Chronograph,  p.  899,)  and  of  his  treaty  of  marriage  witb 
Irene,  (ix  402,)  which  is  unknown  to  the  Latins.  Gaillard  relate*  hii 
tnnsaetadiis  with  the  Greek  empire,  (torn,  il  p.  446*  -468.) 
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delay,  the  ambassadors  of  Nicephorus  found  him  in  his  camp, 
on  ike  banks  of  the  River  Sala ;  and  Charlemagne  affected  to 
oonfonnd  their  vanity  by  displaying,  in  a  Franconian  village, 
the  pomp,  or  at  least  the  pride,  of  the  Byzantine  palace/** 
The  Greeks  were  successively  led  through  four  halls  of 
audience :  in  the  first  they  were  ready  to  fall  prostrate  before 
a  splendid  personage  in  a  chair  of  state,  till  he  informed  them 
that  he  was  only  a  servant,  the  constable,  or  master  of  the 
borse,  of  the  emperor.  The  same  mistake,  and  the  same  an- 
swer, were  repeated  in  the  apartments  of  the  count  palatine, 
the  steward,  and  the  chamberlain  ;  and  their  impatience  was 
gradually  heightened,  till  the  doors  of  the  presence-chamber 
were  thrown  open,  and  they  beheld  the  genuine  monarch,  on 
his  throne,  enriched  with  the  foreign  luxury  which  he  despised, 
and  encircled  with  the  love  and  reverence  of  his  victorious 
ebiefe.  A  treaty  of  peace  and  alliance  was  concluded  be- 
tween the  two  empires,  and  the  limits  of  the  East  and  West 
were  defined  by  the  right  of  present  possession.  But  the 
Greeks  "'  soon  f<»rgot  this  humiliating  equality,  or  remembered 
it  only  to  hate  the  Barbarians  by  whom  it  was  extorted.  Dur- 
ing the  short  union  of  virtue  and  power,  they  respectfully 
saluted  the  (mgust  Charlemagne,  with  the  acclamations  of 
htmletiSy  and  emperor  of  the  Romans.  As  soon  as  these 
qualities  were  separated  in  the  person  of  his  pious  son,  the 
Byzantine  letters  were  inscribed,  "To  the  king,  or,  as  he 
styles  himself  the  emperor  of  the  Franks  and  Lombards.** 
When  both  power  and  virtue  were  extinct,  they  despoiled 
Lewis  the  Second  of  his  hereditary  tide,  and  with  the  bar- 
barous appellation  of  rex  or  rega^  degraded  him  among  the 
crowd  of  Latin  princes.  His  reply"*  is  expressive  of  his 
weakness :  he  proves,  with  some  learning,  that,  both  in  sacred 

'**  Gaillard  very  properly  observes,  that  this  pageant  was  a  fiaic% 
suitable  to  children  only;  out  that  it  was  indeed  represented  in  the 
presence,  and  for  the  benefit,  of  children  of  a  larger  growth. 

***  Compare,  in  the  original  texts  collected  by  Pagi,  (torn.  liL  A.  D. 
812,  No.  7,  A  D.  824,  No.  10,  <bc.,)  the  contrast  of  Charlemagne  and 
his  son ;  to  the  former  the  ambassadors  of  Michael  (who  were  indeed 
disavowed)  mtve  suo,  id  est  lingual  GrsecH  laudes  dixerunt,  impera- 
torem  eum  et  EaaiXsa  appellantes ;  to  the  latter,  Vocato  imperatori 
Franeorumy  <fec. 

'**  See  the  epistle,  in  Paralipomena,  of  the  anonymous  writer  of 
Salerno,  (Script  TtaL  torn,  il  pars  il  p.  248—264,  c.  98 — 107,)  whom 
Bbioiuqb  (A.  b.  871,  No.  51 — 71)  mistook  for  ibrchempert,  when  lit 
it  in  his  Annak. 
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Mid  Drofane  history,  ihe  name  of  king  is  synonymous  with  the 
Greek  word  baaileus :  if,  at  Constantinople,  it  were  assumed 
in  a  more  exclusive  and  imperial  sense,  he  claims  from  his 
ancestors,  and  from  the  popes,  a  just  participation  of  the 
honors  of  the  Roman  purple.  The  same  controversy  was 
revived  in  ^  the  reign  of  the  Othos ;  and  their  ambassador 
describes,  in  lively  colors,  the  insolence  of  the  Byzantine 
o»^urt.*  *  The  Greeks  aflfected  to  despise  the  poverty  and 
Ignorance  of  the  Franks  and  Saxons ;  and  in  their  last  decline 
refused  to  prostitute  to  the  kings  of  Germany  the  title  of  Ro- 
man emperors. 

These  emperors,  in  the  election  of  the  popes,  continued  to 
exercise  the  powers  which  had  been  assumed  by  the  Gk>thic 
aiul  Grecian  princes ;  and  the  importance  of  this  prerogative 
increased  with  the  temporal  estate  and  spiritual  jurisdiction 
of  the  Roman  church.  In  the  Christian  aristocracy,  the  prin- 
cipal members  of  the  clergy  still  formed  a  senate  to  assist 
the  administration,  and  to  supply  the  vacancy^  of  the  bishop. 
Rome  was  divided  into  twenty-eight  parishes^  and  each  parish 
was  governed  by  a  cardinal  priest,  or  presbyter,  a  title  which, 
however  common  or  modest  in  its  origin,  has  aspired  to  em- 
ulate the  purple  of  kings.  Their  number  was  enlarged  by 
the  association  of  the  seven  deacons  of  the  most  considerable 
hospitals,  the  seven  palatine  judges  of  the  Lateran,  and  some 
dignitaries  of  the  church.  This  ecclesiastical  senate  was 
directed  by  the  seven  cardinal-bishops  of  the  Roman  prov- 
iooe,  who  were  less  occupied  in  the  suburb  dioceses  of  Ostia, 
Porto,  Velitrae,  Tusculum,  Prseneste,  Tibur,  and  the  Sabines, 
than  by  their  weekly  service  in  the  Lateran,  and  their  supe- 
rior share  in  the  honors  and  authority  of  the  apostolic  see. 
On  the  death  of  the  pope,  these  bishops  recommended  a  suc- 
cessor to  the  suffrage  of  the  college  of  cardinals,*'*  and  their 

^**  Ipse  enim  vos,  non  imperatoremj  id  est  BmriXea  saft  lingui,  sed 
^b  indignatioDein  P^ya,  id  est  regem  nostra  vocabat,  liutprand,  in 
|Uigat  in  Script  ItaL  torn,  it  pars  I  p.  479.  The  pope  had  exhorted 
N'icephorus,  emperor  of  the  Greeks,  to  make  peace  with  Otho,  the 
August  emperor  of  the  Itomans — quss  inscriptio  secundum  Qraecoa 
peccatoria  et  temeraria . . .  imperatorem  inquiunt,  universcUem^  Mo- 
*^noftif7i,  Auguatumt  magnumy  Rolurriy  Nicephorum,  (p.  486.) 

ise  rpj^g  origin  and  progress  of  the  title  of  cardinal  may  be  found  in 
^Vkmassin,  (Discipline  de  VEglise,  torn.  I  p.  1261 — 1298,)  Muratori. 
v^^tiauitat.  Italiss  Modii  i£vi,  torn.  vi.  Dissert.  IzL  p.  159 — 182,)  and 
^mh«im,  (Institut,  Hiit  Eccles.  p  845—847,)  who  accurately  re- 
the  form  and  changes  of  the  election.    The  cardinal-biaDopii 
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was  iratified  >r  rejected  by  the  applause  or  clamor  of 
the  Roman  peo]fle.  But  the  election  was  imperfect;  nor 
could  the  pontiff  be  legally  consecrated  till  the  emperor,  the 
advocate  of  the  church,  had  graciously  signified  his  approba- 
tion and  consent.  The  royal  commissioner  examined,  on  the 
spot,  the  form  and  freedom  of  the  proceedings;  nor  was  it 
till  after  a  previous  scrutiny  into  the  qualifications  of  the  can- 
didates, that  he  accepted  an  oath  of  fidelity,  and  confirmed 
the  donations  which  had  successively  enriched  the  patrimony 
of  St  Peter.  In  the  frequent  schisms,  the  rival  claims  were 
submitted  to  the  sentence  of  the  emperor ;  and  in  a  synod 
of  bishops  he  presumed  to  judge^  to  condemn,  and  to  punish, 
the  crimes  of  a  guilty  pontiff  Otho  the  First  imposed  a  treaty 
on  the  senate  and  people,  who  engaged  to  prefer  the  candi- 
date most  acceptable  to  his  majesty  :^'^  his  successors  antici- 
pated or  prevented  their  choice :  they  bestowed  the  Roman 
benefice,  like  the  bishoprics  of  Cologne  or  Bamberg,  on  their 
chancellors  or  preceptors ;  and  whatever  might  be  the  merit 
of  a  Frank  or  Saxon,  his  name  sufficiently  attests  the  inter- 
position of  foreign  power.  These  acts  of  prerogative  were 
most  spedously  excused  by  the  vices  of  a  popular  election. 
The  competitor  who  had  been  excluded  by  the  cardinals 
appealed  to  the  passions  or  avarice  of  the  multitude;  the 
Vatican  and  the  Lateran  were  stained  with  blood ;  and  the 
most  powerful  senators,  the  marquises  of  Tuscany  and  the 
counts  of  Tusculum,  held  the  apostolic  see  in  a  long  and  dis- 
graoefbl  servitude.  The  Roman  pontifis,  of  the  ninth  and 
tenth  centuries,  were  insulted,  imprisoned,  and  murdered,  by 
their  tyrants ;  and  such  was  their  indigence,  after  the  loss  and 
usurpation  of  the  ecclesiastical  patrimonies,  that  they  could 
neither  support  the  state  of  a  prince,  nor  exercise  the  charity 
of  a  priest.*^    The  influence  of  two  sister  prostitutes,  Maro- 

^o  highly  exalted  by  Peter  DamianuB,  are  sank  to  a  level  wltk.  the  rest 
of  the  sacred  college. 

^^  Firmiter  Jarantes,  ounqnam  se  papam  electuros  aut  audinataros, 
pi«ter  ooDsensum  et  electionem  Othonis  et  filii  suL  (Liutprand,  L  vl  a 
6,  p.  4^2.)  This  important  concession  may  either  supply  or  confirm 
the  decree  of  the  clergy  and  people  of  Rome,  so  fiercely  rejected  by 
fiaronias,  Pagi,  and  Muratori,  (A.  D.  964,)  and  so  well  aefended  and 
explained  by  Si  Marc,  (Abr6g6,  torn.  ii.  p.  808 — 816,  torn.  iv.  p.  1167 
-^1185.)  Consult  the  historical  critic,  and  the  Annals  of  Muratori,  for 
lor  the  election  and  confirmation  of  each  pope. 
^'*  The  oppression  and  vices  of  the  Roman  church,  in  the  xth  osn* 
ry,  are  strongly  painted  in  th^  history  and  legation  of  Liii^inui«; 
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na  and  Theo<  (ora,  was  founded  on  their  wealth  and  beauty, 
t]ieir  political  and  amorous  intrigues  :  the  most  strenuous  ci 
their  lovers  were  rewarded  with  the  Roman  mitre,  and  their 
reign  "*  may  have  suggested  to  the  darker  ages  "•  the  fable '" 
of  a  female  pope."*  The  bastard  son,  the  grandson,  and  the 
great-grandson  of  Marozia,  a  rare  genealogy,  were  seated  in 
the  chair  of  St.  Peter,  and  it  was  at  the  age  of  nineteen  years 
that  the  second  of  these  became  the  head  of  the  Latin  chmrch.* 


(see  p.  440,  450,  471—476,  479,  Ac ;)  and  it  is  whimsical  enongli  to 
observe  Muratori  tempering  the  invectiyes  of  Baronius  against  the 

E)pes.     But  these  popes  had  been  chosen,  not  by  the  cardinals,  but  by 
y-patrons. 

"'  The  time  of  Pope  Joan  (papiaaa  Joanna)  is  placed  somewhat 
earlier  than  Theodora  or  Marozia;  and  the  two  years  of  her  imaginary 
reign  are  forcibly  inserted  between  Leo  IV.  and  Benedict  III.  But 
the  contemporanr  Anastasius  indissolubly  links  the  death  of  Leo  ano 
the  elevation  of  Benedict,  (illico,  mox,  p.  247 ;)  and  the  accorate 
chronology  of  Pagi,  Muratori,  and  Leibmtz,  fixes  both  events  to  the 
year  857. 

*••  The  advocates  for  Pope  Joan  produce  one  hundred  and  fifty  wit- 
nesses, or  rather  echoes,  of  the  xivtn,  xvth,  and  xvith  centuries.  They 
bear  testimony  against  themselves  and  the  legend,  by  multiplying  the 
proof  that  so  curious  a  story  mttst  have  been  repeated  by  writers  of 
«very  description  to  whom  it  was  known.  On  wose  of  the  ixth  and 
xth  centuries,  the  recent  event  would  have  flashed  with  a  double 
force.  Would  Photius  have  spared  such  a  reproach?  Could  liut- 
prand  have  missed  such  scandal!  It  is  scarcely  worth  while  to  discuss 
{he  various  readings  of  Martinus  Polonus,  Sigeber  of  Gamblours,  or 
even  Marianus  Scotus ;  but  a  most  palpable  forgery  is  the  passage  of 
Pope  Joan,  which  has  been  foisted  into  some  MSS.  and  editions  of  the 
Roman  Anastasius. 

'*'  Aa  false,  it  deserves  that  name;  but  I  would  not  pronounce  it 
incredible.  Suppose  a  fiEimous  French  chevalier  of  our  own  times  to 
have  been  born  in  Italy,  and  educated  in  the  church,  instead  of  the 
army:  her  merit  or  fortune  might  have  raised  her  to  St.  Peter's  chair; 
her  amours  would  have  been  natural:  her  delivery  in  the  streets 
unlucky,  but  not  improbable. 

iM  rj^  ^-^Q  reformation  the  tale  was  repeated  and  believed  without 
offence :  and  Joan's  female  statue  long  occupied  her  place  among  tlie 

Sopes  in  the  cathedral  of  Sienna,  (Pagi,  Critica,  tom.  lii.  p.  624 — 626.) 
he  has  been  annihilated  by  two  learned  Protestants,  Bloudel  ana 
Bayle,  (Dictionnaire  Critique,  Papbssb,  Polonus,  Blondbl  ;)  but  their 
brethren  were  scandalized  by  this  equitable  and  generous  criticism. 
Spanhdm  and  Lenfant  attempt  to  save  this  poor  engine  of  controversy , 
aid  even  Mosheim  condescends  to  cherish  some  doubt  and  suspiciooi, 
(pi  289.) 

^  John  XL  was  the  son  of  her  hasband  Alberic,  not  of  her  lover,  Pi  pi 
Bugiiifl  in.,  as  Muratori  has  distinctly  proved,  Aon.  ad  ann.  91t,  tom  r 
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His  youth  and  manhood  were  of  a  suitable  complexion ;  and 
the  nations  of  pilgrims  could  bear  testimony  to  the  charges 
that  were  urged  against  him  in  a  Roman  synod,  and  in  Uia 
presence  of  Otho  the  Great  As  John  XII.  had  renounced 
the  dress  and  decencies  of  his  profession,  the  soldier  may  not 
perhaps  be  dishonored  by  the  wine  which  he  drank,  the  blood 
tliat  he  spilt,  the  flames  that  he  kindled,  or  the  licentious  pup- 
suits  of  gaming  and  hunting.  His  open  simony  might  be  the 
consequence  of  distress ;  and  his  blasphemous  invocation  of 
Jupiter  and  Venus,  if  it  be  true,  could  not  possibly  be  serious. 
But  we  read,  with  some  surprise,  that  the  worthy  grandson 
of  Marozia  lived  in  public  adultery  with  the  matrons  of  Rome ; 
that  the  Lateran  palace  was  turned  into  a  school  for  prostitu- 
tion, and  that  his  rapes  of  virgins  and  widows  had  deterred  the 
female  pilgrims  from  visiting  the  toinb  of  St  Peter,  lest,  in 
the  devout  act,  they  should  be  violated  by  his  successor.*" 
The  Protestants  have  dwelt  with  malicious  pleasure  on  these 
characters  of  Antichrist ;  but  to  a  philosophic  eye,  the  vices 
of  the  clergy  are  &r  less  dangerous  than  their  virtues.  After 
a  long  series  of  scandal,  the  apostolic  see  was  reformed  and 
exalt^  by  the  austerity  and  zeal  of  Gregory  VII.  That  am- 
bitious monk  devoted  nis  life  to  the  execution  of  two  projects. 
L  To  ^x  in  the  college  of  cardinals  the  freedom  and  indepen- 
dence of  election,  and  forever  to  abolish  the  right  or  usurpa- 
tion of  the  emperors  and  the  Roman  people.  II.  To  bestow 
and  resume  the  Western  empire  as  a  fief  or  benefice  *"  of  the 
church,  and  to  extend  his  temporal  dominion  over  the  kings 


'*'  Lateranense  palatium  .  .  .  proetibulum  meretricum  .  .  .  Testis 
omnium  gentium,  prsBterquam  Romanorom,  absentia  mulierum,  qun 
nanctorum  apostolorum  limina  orandi  gratis  timent  visere,  cum  non- 
nuUas  ante  dies  paucoR,  hunc  audierint  conjugatas,  viduas,  virgines 
vi  oppressisse,  (Liutprand,  Hist  L  vi.  &  6,  p.  471.  See  the  whole 
aflau-  of  John  XIL.  p.  471—476.) 

^**  A  new  example  of  the  mischief  of  equivocation  is  the  benefieium 
(Ducauge,  tom.  i.  p.  617,  <&c.,)  which  the  pope  conferred  on  the  em- 

geror  Frederic  L,  since  the  Latin  word  may  signify  either  a  legal 
ef,  or  a  simple  favor,  an  obli^tion,  (we  want  the  word  bi-enfaU.)  (See 
Schmidt,  Hist  des  Allemands,  tom.  iiL  p.  893—408.  Pfeffel,  AhHgi 
ChriiDM]i)gique,  tom.  I  p.  229,  296,  317,  324,  420,  430,  500,  606, 
609,  «tc)  

t30d.  Her  grandson  Octavian,  otherwise  called  John  XIL,  was  pope ; 
t  a  greai-grandsmi  cannot  be  discovered  in  any  of  the  sacceeding  popNM ; 
nor  does  oar  historian  himself,  in  his  sabseqaent  narration,  (p.  202,1  si 
K  kno^r  of  one.    Hobhonse.  fUostrations  of  Childe  Harold,  p.  309. — tL 
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and  kingdoms  of  the  earth.  After  a  contest  of  fiffy  jeam, 
the  fir&t  of  thesQ  designs  was  accomplished  by  the  firm  support 
of  the  ecclesiastical  order,  whose  liberty  was  connected  with 
that  of  their  chief.  But  the  second  attempt,  though  it  was 
crowned  with  some  partial  and  apparent  success,  has  been 
vigorously  resisted  by  the  secular  power,  and  finally  extin* 
guished  by  the  improvement  of  human  reason. 

In  the  revival  of  the  empire  of  Rome,  neither  the  bishop 
11  Dr  the  people  could  bestow  on  Charlemagne  or  Otho  the 
provinces  which  were  lost,  as  they  had  been  won,  by  the 
ohanoe  of  arms.  But  the  Romans  were  free  to  choose  a 
master  for  themselves ;  and  the  powers  which  had  been  dele- 
gated to  the  patrician,  were  irrevocably  granted  to  the  French 
and  Saxon  emperors  of  the  West.  The  broken  records  of 
the  times'**  preserve  some  remembrance  of  their  palace, 
their  mint,  their  tribunal,  their  ediete,  and  the  sword  of  justice, 
which,  as  late  as  the  thirteenth  century,  was  derived  firom 
Caesar  to  the  prsefect  of  the  city."*  Between  the  arts  of  the 
popes  and  the  violence  of  the  people,  this  supremacy  was 
crushed  and  annihilated.  Content  with  the  titles  of  emperor 
and  Augustus,  the  successors  of  Charlemagne  neglected  to 
assert  this  local  jurisdiction.  In  the  hour  of  prosperity,  their 
ambition  was  diverted  by  more  alluring  objects ;  and  in  the 
decay  and  division  of  the  empire,  they  were  oppressed  by  the 
defence  of  their  hereditary  provinces.  Amidst  the  ruins  of 
Italy,  the  famous  Marozia  invited  one  of  the  usurpers  to 
assume  the  character  of  her  third  husband ;  and  Hugh,  king 
of  Burgundy  was  introduced  by  her  faction  into  the  mole  of 
Hadrian  or  Castle  of  St  Angelo,  which  commands  the  princi- 
pal bridge  and  entrance  of  Rome.  Her  son  by  the  first  mar- 
riage, Alberic,  was  compelled  to  attend  at  the  nuptial  banquet ; 
but  his  reluctant  and  ungraceful  service  was  chastised  with  a 
blow  by  his  new  father.  The  blow  was  productive  of  a  revo- 
lution. "Romans,"  exclaimed  the  youth,  "once  you  were 
the  masters  of  the  world,  and  these  Burgundians  the  most 
abject  of  your  slaves.    They  now  reign,  these  voracious  and 

>■*  For  the  history  of  the  emperors  in  Rome  and  Italy,  see  Sigonius, 
de  Regno  ItalisB,  0pp.  touL  it,  with  the  Notes  of  Saxius,  and  the 
Annals  of  Muraton,  who  might  refer  more  distinctly  to  the  authari 
of  his  great  collection. 

^**  See  the  Dissertation  of  Le  Blanc  at  the  end  of  his  treatise  Jet 
llonnoyes  de  France,  in  which  he  prodir*e8  some  Roman  coins  of  ^ 
Vkvncfa  empeionik 
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bratai  savages,  and  my  iDJary  is  the  commeDeemeDt  of  jour 
Benritude."  "^  The  alarnm  bell  rang  to  anns.in  everp  quarter 
of  the  city :  the  Burgundians  retreated  with  haste  anH 
Bbame;  Marozia  was  imprisoned  by  her  victorious  son,  and 
his  broiher,  Pope  John  XL,  was  reduced  to  the  exercise  of  his 
spiritual  functions.  With  the  title  of  prince,  Alberic  possessed 
above  twenty  years  the  government  of  Rome ;  and  he  is  said 
to  have  gratified  the  popular  prejudice,  by  restoring  the  office, 
or  at  least  the  title,  of  consuls  and  tribunes.  His  son  and  heir 
Octavian  assumed,  with  the  pontificate,  the  name  of  John 
XIL :  like  his  predecessor,  he  was  provoked  by  the  Lombard 
princes  to  seek  a  deliverer  for  the  church  and  republic ;  and 
the  services  of  Otho  were  rewarded  with  the  Imperial  dignity. 
But  the  Saxon  was  imperious,  the  Romans  were  impatient| 
the  festival  of  the  coronation  was  disturbed  by  the  secret  con- 
flict of  prerogative  and  freedom,  and  Otho  commaiided  his 
sword-bearer  not  to  stir  firom  his  person,  lest  he  should  be 
assaulted  and  murdered  at  the  foot  of  the  altar.'*'  Before  he 
repassed  the  Alps,  thQ  emperor  diastised  the  revolt  of  the 
people  and  the  ingratitude  of  John  XIL  The  pope  was  de- 
graded in  a  synod;  the  prsefect  was  mounted  on  an  ass, 
whipped  through  the  city,  and  cast  into  a  dungeon ;  thirteen 
of  the  most  guilty  were  hanged,  others  were  mutilated  or 
banished ;  and  this  severe  process  was  justified  by  the  ancient 
laws  of  Theodosius  and  Justinian.  The  voice  of  fame  has 
accused  the  second  Otho  of  a  perfidious  and  bloody  act,  the 
massacre  of  the  senators,  whom  he  had  invited  to  his  table 
under  the  &ir  semblance  of  hospitality  and  friendship.'**  In 
the  minority  of  his  son  Otho  the  Third,  Rome  made  a  bold 
attempt  to  shake  off  the  Saxon  yoke,  and  the  consul  Crescen- 
tius  was  the  Brutus  of  the  republic.  From  the  condition  of 
a  subject  and  an  exile,  he  twice  rose  to  the  command  of  the 

^*^  Bomanonun  aliquando  Bervi,  scilicet  BurgoDdiones,  Romania 
ImpereDt!  .  .  RomanaB  urbis  dig^itas  ad  tantam  est  stultitJim  ducta, 
at  meretrieom  etiam  imperio  pareat  ?  (Liutprand,  I.  iii  c.  12,  p.  450.) 
8i|;omii8  (1.  vi.  p.  400)  positively  affirms  the  renovation  of  the  consul- 
ebip ;  bat  in  the  old  writers  Albericus  is  more  frequently  styled  prin- 
caps  BoDianorum. 

*■•  Ditmar,  p.  8fi4,  apud  Schmidt,  tom.  iii.  p.  439. 

*••  This  bloody^  feast  is  described  in  Leonine  verse  in  the  PantheoM 
of  €k)dfrey  of  Viterbo,  (Script  Ital.  tom.  vil  p.  436,  437,)  who  flour- 
iflked  towards  the  end  of  the  ziith  century,  (Fabridus  Bibliot  Latin. 
Msd.  et  lofimi  JSvi,  toin.  iii.  p.  69,  edit  Mansi ;)  but  his  evidene^ 
which  imposed  on  Si^fODius,  is  reasonably  suspected  by  Muraiot^ 
(Aaoali,  tom.  viii.  p.  177.) 
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city,  oppressed,  expelled,  and  created  the  popes,  and  formed 
a  conspiracy  for  restoring  the  authority  of  the  Greek  em- 
perors.* In  the  fortress  of  St.  Angelo,  he  maintained  an  ob- 
stinate siege,  till  the  unfortunate  consul  was  betrayed  by  a 
promise  of  safety :  his  body  was  suspended  on  a  gibbet,  and 
his  head  was  exposed  on  the  battlements  of  the  castle.  By  a 
re\erse  of  fortune,  Otho,  after  separating  his  troops,  was  be- 
ieged  three  days,  without  food,  in  his  palace;  and  a  dis« 
graceful  escape  saved  him  from  the  justice  or  fury  of  the 
Romans.  The  senator  Ptolemy  was  the  leader  of  the  people, 
and  the  widow  of  Orescentius  enjoyed  the  pleasure  or  the 
&me  of  revenging  her  husband,  by  a  poison  which  she  ad- 
ministered to  her  Imperial  lover.  It  was  the  design  of  Otho 
the  Third  to  abandon  the  ruder  countries  of  the  North,  to 
erect  his  throne  in  Italy,  and  to  revive  the  institutions  of  the 
Boman  monarchy.  But  his  successors  only  once  in  their 
lives  appeared  on  the  banks  of  the  Tyber,  to  receive  their 
crown  in  the  Vatican.'**  Their  absence  was  contemptible, 
their  presence  odious  and  formidable.  They  descended  from 
the  Alps,  at  the  head  of  their  barbarians,  who  were  strangers 
and  enemies  to  the  country;  and  their  transient  visit  was  a 
scene  of  tumult  and  bloodshed.'*'  A  faint  remembrance  of 
their  ancestors  still  tormented  the  Romans ;  and  they  beheld 
with  pious  indignation  the  succession  of  Saxons,  Franks, 
Swabians,  and  Bohemians,  who  usurped  the  purple  and  pre* 
rogatives  of  the  Caesars. 

There  is  nothing  perhaps  more  adverse  to  nature  and 
reason  than  to  hold  in  obedience  remote  countries  and  foreign 
nations,  in  opposition  to  their  inclination  and  interest  A  tor- 
rent of  Barbarians  may  pass  over  the  earth,  but  an  extensive 

^*^  The  coroDation  of  the  emperor,  and  some  original  ceremoniea 
of  the  xth  century  are  preserved  in  the  Panegyric  on  Berengariua, 
(Script  ItaL  torn,  it  pars  I  p.  406 — 414,)  illustrated  by  the  Notes  of 
Hadrian  Valesius  and  Leibnitz.  Sigonius  has  related  the  whole  pro- 
cess of  the  Roman  expedition,  in  good  Latin,  but  with  some  errors  of 
time  and  &ct,  (L  vii.  p.  441 — 446.) 

^*^  In  a  quarrel  at  the  coronation  of  Conrad  IL  Muratori  takes  leave 
to  ob6erve---doveano  ben  essere  allora,  indisciplinati,  Barbari,  e  beatiah 
Tedeschi    AnnaL  tonL  viii  p.  368. 


*  The  Marquis  Maflfei's  gallery  contained  a  medal  with  Imp.  Ctu-  ▲« 
P.  P.  Cresoentiufl.    Hence  Hobhouse  infers  that  he  affected  the 
Hobhoase.  lUos^rations  of  Childe  Harold,  p.  S52. — ^M. 
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empire  must  be  supported  by  a  refined  system  of  policy  and 
oppressioii;  in  the  centre,  an  absolute  power,  prompt  in 
action  and  rich  in  resources;  a  swift  and  easy  communica 
tion  with  the  extreme  parts;  fortifications  to  check  the  first 
efibrt  of  rebellion;  a  regular  administration  to  protect  and 
punish ;  and  a  well-disciplined  army  to  inspire  fear,  without 
provoking  discontent  and  despair.  Far  different  was  the 
situation  of  the  German  Caesars,  who  were  ambitious  to  en- 
•laire  the  kingdom  of  Italy.  Their  patrimonial  estates  were 
stretched  along  ^e  Rhine,  or  scattered  in  the  provinces ;  but 
this  ample  domain  was  alienated  by  the  imprudence  or  dis- 
tress of  successive  princes;  and  their  revenue,  from  minute 
and  vexatious  prerogative,  was  scarcely  sufficient  for  the 
maintenance  of  their  household.  Their  troops  were  formed 
by  the  legal  or  voluntary  service  of  their  feudal  vassals,  who 
passed  the  Alps  with  reluctance,  assumed  the  license  of 
rapine  and  disorder,  and  capriciously  deserted  before  the  end 
of  the  campaign.  Whole  armies  were  swept  away  by  the 
pestilential  influence  of  the  climate :  the  survivors  brought 
ba<^  the  bones  of  their  princes  and  nobles,'*'  and  the  effects 
of  their  own  intemperance  were  often  imputed  to  che  treach* 
ery  and  malice  of  the  Italians,  who  rejoiced  at  least  in  the 
calamities  of  the  Barbarians.  This  irregular  tyranny  migut 
contend  on  equal  terms  with  the  petty  tyrants  of  Italy ;  nor 
can  the  people,  or  the  reader,  be  much  interested  in  tbe 
event  of  the  quarrel.  But  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centu- 
ries, the  Lombards  rekindled  the  flame  of  industry  and  firee- 
dom ;  and  the  generous  example  was  at  length  imitated  bj 
the  republics  of  Tuscany.*  In  the  Italian  cities  a  municipal 
goveniment  had  never  been  totally  abolished;  and  their  first 
privileges  were  granted  by  the  favor  and  policy  of  the  em- 
perors, who  were  desirous  of  erecting  a  plebeian  barriei 


^**  After  boning  away  the  flesh.  The  caldrons  for  that  pnrpoM 
were  a  necessary  piece  of  travelling  furniture ;  and  a  German  whc 
was  using  it  for  his  brother,  promised  it  to  a  fkiend,  after  it  should 
have  been  employed  for  himself,  (Schmidt,  tom.  iii  p.  428,  424.) 
The  same  author  observes  tliat  the  whole  Saxon  line  was  t;xtmguishea 
*ik  Italy,  (tom.  iL  p  440.) 

^  Compare  Sismondi,  Histoire  des  R6pab1iqaefl  Italkaoes.  HalliuB'i 
Middle  Ages.  Ranmer,  Gescbichte  der  Hoheiistaiiffi»k.  Savig^y,  Q» 
■efaiefate  des  Romischen  Reoht8»  vol  Ui.  p.  ?£t  with  the  aathcn  qaotod* 
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against  the  independence  of  the  nobles.  Bat  thmr 
progress,  the  daily  extension  of  their  power  and  pretensionsi 
were  founded  on  the  numbers  and  spirit  of  these  rising  com- 
munities.'*' Each  city  filled  the  measure  of  her  diocese  or 
district:  the  jurisdiction  of  the  counts  and  bishops,  of  the 
marquises  and  counts,  was  banished  from  the  land ;  and  th« 
proudest  nobles  were  persuaded  or  compelled  to  desert  their 
solitary  castles,  and  to  embrace  the  more  honorable  character 
of  freemen  and  magistrates.  The  legislative  authorily  was 
mherent  in  the  general  assembly ;  but  the  executive  powers 
were  intrusted  to  three  consuls,  annually  chosen  from  the 
three  orders  of  captains^  valvassors^*^  and  commons,  into 
which  the  republic  was  divided.  Under  the  protection  of 
equal  law,  the  labors  of  agriculture  and  commerce  were 
gradually  revived;  but  the  martial  spirit  of  the  Lombards 
was  nourished  by  the  presence  of  danger;  and  as  often  .as 
the  bell  was  rung,  or  the  standard'^  erected,  the  gates  of 
the  city  poured  K>rth  a  numerous  and  intrepid  ban^  whose 
zeal  in  their  own  cause  was  soon  guided  by  the  use  and  dis* . 
dpline  of  arms.  At  the  foot  of  these  popular  ramparts,  the 
pride  of  the  Caesars  was  overthrown;  and  the  mvineible 
genius  of  liberty  prevailed  over  the  two  Frederics,  the  great* 
est  princes  of  the  middle  age ;  the  first,  superior  perhaps  in 
military  prowess;  the  second,  who  undoubtedly  excelled  in 
the  softer  accomplishments  of  peace  and  learning. 

Ambitious  of  restoring  the  splendor  of  the  purple,  Frederic 
the  First  invaded  the  republics  of  Lombardy,  with  the  arts  of 
^  statesman,  the  valor  of  a  s(^dier,  and  the  cruelty  of  a  tyrant. 
The  recent  discovery  of  the  Pandects  had  renewed  a  science 
most  favorable  to  despotism;  and  his  venal  advocates  pro 
claimed  the  emperor  the  absolute  master  of  the  lives  and 
properties  of  his  subjects.  His  royal  prerogatives,  in  a  less 
odious  sense,  were  acknowledged  in  the  diet  of  Roncaglia; 

'*'  Otho,  hishM)  of  Frisingen,  has  left  an  important  passage  on  the 
Italian  cities,  (L  li.  c.  18,  in  Script' ItaL  torn,  vl  P. /^Ol — ^710:)  and 
the  rise,  progress,  and  government  of  these  republics  are  perfectly 
illustratea  by  Muratori,  (Antiquitat.  ItaL  Medii  iEvi,  tom.  iv.  dissert 
tlv. — ^lii.  p.  1 — 676.    AnnaL  tom.  viiL  ix.  x.) 

"*  For  these  titles,  see  Selden,  (Titles  of  Honor,  vol.  iii  part  i 
p.  488,^  Duc&nge,  (Gloss.  Latin,  tom.  ii.  p.  140,  tom.  vi.  p.  776,)  and  St 
Marc,  (Abr6g6  Chronologique,  tom.  ii  p.  719.) 

*^  Hui  I^mbards  invented  and  used  the  earocium^  a  staadard 
planted  on  a  car  or  wagon,  drawn  by  a  team  of  oxen,  (Dticaoge,  torn. 
K.  p  194, 195.    Muratori  Antiquitat  touL  ii  dis.  xxvl  p.  489— 498 J 
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nd  the  rcnreiiae  of  Italj  was  fixed  at  thirty  thousand  pcmsdi 
of  silver,'*'  which  were  multiplied  to  an  indefinite  demand 
by  the  n^ino  of  the  fiscal  cfficers.  The  obstinate  cities  were 
reduced  bj  the  terror  or  the  force  of  his  arms :  his  captives 
were  delivered  to  the  executioner,  or  shot  firom  his  military 
sngines;  and.  after  the  siege  and  surrender  of  Miom,  the 
buildings  of  that  stately  capital  were  razed  to  the  ground, 
three  hundred  hosts^es  were  sent  into  Germany,  and  the 
inhabitants  were  dispened  in  four  villages,  under  the  yoke  of 
the  inflexible  conqueror/*'  But  Milan  soon  rose  from  hor 
ashes ;  and  the  league  of  Lombardy  was  cemented  by  dis- 
tress :  their  cause  was  espoused  by  Venice,  Pope  Alexander 
the  Third,  and  the  Greek  emperor :  the  fiibric  of  oppression 
was  overturned  in  a  day ;  and  in  the  treaty  of  Constance, 
Frederic  subscribed,  with  some  reservations,  the  freedom  of 
four-and-twenty  cities.  His  grandson  contended  with  their 
vigor  and  maturity ;  but  Frederic  the  Second  ^*^  was  endowed 
with  some  personal  and  peculiar  advantages.  His  birth  and  ed- 
ucation recommended  him  to  the  Italians ;  and  in  the  impla- 
cable discord  of  the  two  fections,  the  Ghibelins  were  attached 
to  the  emperor,  while  the  Guel&  displayed  the  banner  of 
liberty  and  the  church.  The  court  of  Home  had  slumbered, 
when  hk  fisU^her  Henry  the  Sixth  was  permitted  to  unite  with 
the  empire  the  kingdoms  t>f  Naples  and  Sidly;  and  firom 
these  hereditary  realms  the  son  derived  an  ample  and  ready 
supply  of  troops  and  treasure.  Yet  Frederic  the  Second  was 
finally  oppressed  by  the  arms  of  the  Lombards  and  the  thun- 
ders of  the  Vatican :  his  kingdom  was  given  to  a  stranger, 
and  the  last  of  his  family  was  beheaded  at  Naples  on  a  public 
scaffold.    During  sixty  years,  no  emperor  appeared  in  Italy, 


^**  Gonther  Ligurinus,  L  viil  684,  et  seq.,  apud  Schmidt,  torn,  iii 
p.  899. 

^^  Solus  imperator  fociem  snam  fiimayit  at  petram,  (Burcard.  de 
Excidk)  Mediolani,  Script  ItaL  torn,  vi  p.  917.)  This  volume  of  Mu- 
ratori  contains  the  ori^mals  of  the  history  of  Frederic  the  First  which 
must  be  compared  wim  due  regard  to  the  circumstances  and  prejudices 
of  each  German  or  Lombard  writer.* 

^^  For  the  history  of  Frederic  XL  and  the  house  of  Swabia  at  Na- 
ides,  see  CHannone,  Istoria  Oivile,  tom.  il  1.  xiv. — ^xix. 


Von  Baamer  Las  traced  the  fortunes  of  the  Swahian  house  in  one  of  the 
historical  works  of  modem  times.    He  may  be  compared  wtth  tfat 
ipicited  and  ifidependent  Sismondi. — IL 
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and  the  name  was  remembered  only  by  the  ignominious  sale 
of  the  last  relics  of  sovereignty. 

The  Barbarian  conquerors  of  the  West  were  pleased  to 
decorate  their  chief  with  the  tide  of  emperor ;  but  it  was  nol 
their  design  to  invest  him  with  the  despotism  of  Constantine 
and  Justinian.  The  persons  of  the  Germans  were  free,  theit 
conquests  were  their  own,  and  their  national  character  was 
animated  by  a  spirit  whidi  scorned  the  servile  jurisprudence 
of  the  new  or  the  ancient  Rome.  It  would  have  been  a  vaio 
and  dangerous  attempt  to  impose  a  monarch  on  the  armed 
freemen,  who  were  impatient  of  a  magistrate ;  on  the  bold, 
who  refused  to  obey ;  on  the  powerful,  who  aq>ired  to  com- 
mand. The  empire  of  Charlemagne  and  Otho  was  distributed 
among  the  dukes  of  the  nations  or  provinces,  the  counts  of  the 
smaller  districts,  and  the  margraves  of  the  mardies  or  fron- 
tiers, who  all  united  the  civil  and  military  authority  as  it  had 
been  delegated  to  the  lieutenants  of  the  first  Caesars.  The 
Roman  governors,  who,  for  the  most  part,  were  soldiers  of 
fortune,  seduced  their  mercenary  legions,  assumed  the  Im- 
perial purple,  and  either  failed  or  succeeded  in  their  revolt^ 
without  wounding  the  power  and  unity  of  government  If  the 
dukes,  margraves,  and  counts  of  Germany,  were  less  auda- 
cious in  their  claims,  the  consequences  of  their  success  were 
more  lasting  and  pernicious  to  the  state.  Instead  of  aiming 
at  the  supreme  rank,  they  silently  labored  to  establish  and 
appropriate  their  provincial  independence.  Their  ambition 
was  seconded  by  the  weight  of  their  estates  and  vassals,  their 
mutual  example  and  support,  the  common  interest  of  the 
subordinate  nobility,  the  change  of  princes  and  fiunilies,  the 
minorities  of  Otho  the  Third  and  Henry  the  Fourth,  the  am- 
bition of  the  popes,  and  the  vain  pursuit  of  the  fugitive  crowns 
of  Italy  and  Rome.  All  the  attributes  of  regal  and  territorial 
jurisdiction  were  gradually  usurped  by  the  commanders  of  the 
provinces ;  the  right  of  peace  and  war,  of  life  and  death,  of 
coinage  and  taxation,  of  foreign  alliance  and  domestic  econ- 
omy. Whatever  had  been  seized  by  violence,  was  ratified  by 
&vor  or  distress,  was  granted  as  the  price  of  a  doubtful  vote 
or  a  voluntary  service ;  whatever  had  been  granted  to  one, 
could  not,  without  injury,  be  denied  to  his  successor  or  equal ; 
and  every  act  of  local  or  temporary  possession  was  insensibly 
moulded  iuto  the  constitution  of  the  Germanic  kingdom.  In 
every  province,  the  visible  presence  of  the  duke  or  count  wai 
interposed  between  the  throne  and  the  nobles;   the  subjeeli 
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of  the  law  became  the  Yaaaafa  of  a  private  chief;  and  the 
standard  which  he  received  from  his  sovereign,  was  often 
raised  against  him  in  the  field.  The  temporal  power  of  the 
4ergy  was  cherished  and  exalted  by  the  superstition  or  policy 
«f  ^e  Carlovingian  and  Saxon  dynasties,  who  blindly  depended 
^n  their  moderation  and  fidelity ;  and  the  bishoprics  of  Ger- 
^oany  were  made  equal  in  extent  and  privilege,  superior  in 
wealth  and  population,  to  the  most  ample  states  of  the  military 
vrder.  As  k>ng  as  the  emperors  retained  the  prerogative  of 
iMstowing  on. every  vacancy  these  ecclesiastic  and  secular  bene- 
fices, their  cause  was  maintained  by  the  gratitude  or  ambition 
of  their  firiends  and  favorites.  But  in  the  quarrel  of  the  in 
vestitures,  they  were  deprived  of  their  influence  over  the  epis- 
copal chapters ;  the  freedom  of  election  was  restored,  and  the 
sovereign  was  reduced,  by  a  solenm  mockery,  to  h\B  first  prayerSj 
the  recommendation,  once  in  his  reign,  to  a  single  prebend  in 
each  church.  The  secular  governors,  instead  of  being  recalled 
at  the  will  of  a  superior,  could  be  degraded  only  by  the  sen- 
tence of  their  peers.  In  the  first  age  of  the  monarchy,  the 
appcnntment  of  the  son  to  the  duchy  or  county  of  his  father, 
was  solicited  as  a  &vor ;  it  was  gradually  obtained  as  a  custom, 
and  extorted  as  a  right :  the  lineal  succession  was  often  extended 
to  the  collateral  or  female  branches ;  the  states  of  the  empire 
(their  popular,  and  at  length  their  legal,  appeUation)  were  di- 
vided and  alienated  by  testament  and  sale ;  and  all  idea  of  a 
public  trust  was  lost  in  that  of  a  private  and  perpetual  inherit- 
ance. The  emperor  could  not  even  be  enriched  by  the  casual- 
ties of  forfeiture  and  extinction :  within  the  term  of  a  year,  he 
was  obliged  to  dispose  of  the  vacant  fief;  and,  in  the  choice  of 
the  candidate,  it  was  his  duty  to  consult  either  the  general  or 
the  provincial  diet 

Afier  the  death,  of  Frederic  the  Second,  Germany  was  lefl 
a  monster  with  a  hundred  heads.  A  crowd  of  princes  and 
prelates  disputed  the  ruins  of  the  empire :  the  lords  of  innu- 
merable castles  were  less  prone  to  obey,  than  to  imitate,  their 
superiors;  and,  according  to  the  measure  of  their  strength, 
their  incessant  hostilities  received  the  names  of  conquest  or 
robbery.  Such  anarchy  was  the  inevitable  consequence  of 
the  laws  and  manners  of  Europe ;  and  the  kingdoms  of  France 
and  Italy  were  shivered  into  firagments  by  the  violence  of  the 
same  tempest.  But  the  Italian  cities  and  the  French  vassals 
were  divided  and  destroyed,  while  the  union  of  the  Germans 
luMi  produce*!,  nnder  the  name  of  an  empire,  a  great  system 
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of  a  federative  republic  Ih  the  frequent  and  at  last  the  per- 
petual institutitm  of  dietSj  a  national  spirit  was  kept  alive,  nM 
the  powers  of  a  common  legislature  are  still  exercised  bj  the 
three  branches  or  colleges  of  the  electors,  the  princes,  and 
the  free  and  Imperial  cities  of  Germany.  L  Seven  of  the 
most  powerful  feudataries  were  permitted  to  assume,  with  a 
distinguished  name  and  rank,  the  exclusive  privilege  of 
choosing  the  Roman  emperor;  and  these  electors  were  the 
king  of  Bohemia,  the  duke  of  Saxony,  the  margrave  of  Bran* 
denburgh,  the  count  palatine  of  the  Rhine,  and  the  thret 
archbishops  of  Mentz,  of  Treves,  and  of  Cologne.  11.  The 
college  of  princes  and  prelates  purged  themselves  of  a  pro- 
miscuous multitude :  thej  reduced  to  four  representative  votes 
the  long  series  of  independent  counts,  and  excluded  the  nobler 
or  equestrian  order,  sixty  thousand  of  whom,  as  in  the  Polish 
diets,  had  appeared  on  horseback  in  the  field  of  election.  IIL 
The  pride  of  birth  and  dominion,  of  the  sword  and  the  mitre^ 
wisely  adopted  the  commons  as  the  third  branch  of  the  legis- 
lature, and,  in  the  progress  of  society,  they  were  introduced 
about  the  same  sera  into  the  national  assemblies  of  France 
England,  and  Germany.  The  Hanseatic  League  commanded 
the  trade  and  navigation  of  the  north :  the  confederates  of 
the  Rhine  secured  the  peace  and  intercourse  of  the  inland 
country ;  the  influence  of  the  cities  has  been  adequate  to  their 
wealth  and  policy,  and  their  negative  still  invalidates  the  acts 
of  the  two  superior  colleges  of  electors  and  princes.' 


14t 


^**  In  the  immense  labyrinth  of  the  Jtu  publicum  of  Germany,  I 
must  either  quote  one  writer  or  a  thousand ;  and  I  had  rather  trust  to 
one  faithful  guide,  than  transcribe,  on  credit,  a  multitude  of  names 
and  passages.  That  guide  is  M.  Pfeffel,  the  author  of  the  best  l^al 
and  constitutional  history  that  I  koow  of  any  country,  (Nouvel 
Abr^gd  Chronologique  de  THistoire  et  du  Droit  public  Allemagoe ; 
Paris,  l^'Zd,  2  vols,  in  4ta)  His  learning  and  judgment  have  dis- 
cerned the  most  interesting  &cts ;  his  simple  brevity  comprises  them 
in  a  narrow  space.  His  chronological  order  distributes  them  under  the 
proper  dates ;  and  an  elaborate  index  collects  them  under  their  re- 
spective  heads.  To  this  work,  in  a  less  perfect  state,  Dr.  Robertson 
was  gratefully  indebted  for  that  masterly  sketch  which  traces  even 
the  modern  changes  of  the  Germanic  body.  The  Corpus  Historin 
GermaniciB  of  Struvius  has  been  likewise  consulted,  the  more  usefully, 
as  that  huge  compilation  is  fortified  in  every  page  with  the  original 
Iezt3.« 


*  For  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  Hanseatic  League,  consult  the  authoiv 
iUKhre   Uitoiy   by   Sartorias;    Gtoscfaichte   des    Hanseatisohen   BuiidML 
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It  ]»  in  the  fourteenth  century  that  we  may  view  in  the 
strongoBt  light  the  state  and  contrast  of  the  Boman  empire  of 
G^ermany,  which  no  longer  held,  except  od  the  borders  of  the 
Rhine  and  Danube,  a  single  province  of  Trajan  or  Constan* 
Cine.  Their  unworthy  successors  were  the  counts  of  Hapi* 
burgh,  of  Nassau,  of  Luxemburgh,  and  Schwartzenburgh  :  thv 
emperor  Henry  the  Seventh  procured  for  his  son  the  crown 
e(  Bohemia,  and  his  grandson  Charles  the  Fourth  was  borv 
among  a  people  strange  and  barbarous  in  the  estimation  of 
the  Germans  themselves.'**  After  the  excommunication  of 
Lewis  of  Bavaria,  he  received  the  gift  or  promise  of  the  va 
cant  empire  from  the  Roman  ponti£&,  who,  in  the  exile  and 
captivity  of  Avignon,  affected  the  dominion  of  the  earth.  The 
death  of  his  competitors  united  the  electoral  college,  aud 
Charles  was  unanimously  saluted  king  of  the  Romans,  aud 
future  emperor ;  a  title  which,  in  the  same  age,  was  prosti  • 
tuted  to  the  Caesars  of  Germany  and  Greece.  The  German 
emperor  was  no  more  than  the  elective  and  impotent  magis- 
trate of  an  aristocracy  of  princes,  who  had  not  left  him  a 
village  that  he  might  call  his  own.  His  best  prerogative  was 
the  right  of  presiding  and  proposing  in  the  national  senate, 
which  was  convened  at  his  summons ;  and  his  native  king- 
dom of  Bohemia,  less  opulent  than  the  adjacent  city  of  Nu- 
remberg, was  the  firmest  seat  of  his  power  and  the  richest 
source  of  his  revenue.  The  army  with  which  he  passed  the 
Alps  c(Hisisted  of  three  hundred  horse.  In  the  cathedral  of 
Bt.  Ambrose,  Charles  was ,  crowned  with  the  iron  crown, 
which  tradition  ascribed  to  the  Lombard  monarchy ;  but  he  ivas 
admitted  only  with  a  peaceful  train;  the  gatea  of  the  city 
were  shut  upon  him ;  and  the  king  of  Italy  was  held  a  cap- 
tive by  the  arms  of  tlie  Visconti,  whom  he  confirmed  in  the 
lovereignty  of  Milan.  In  the  Vatican  he  was  again  crowned 
with  the  golden  crown  of  the  empire ;  but,  in  obedience  to  a 


'**-  Yet»  pertonallff,  Charles  TV.  must  Dot  be  considered  as  a  Barba- 
rian. After  his  education  at  Paris,  he  recovered  the  use  of  the 
Bohanian,  his  native,  idiom ;  and  the  emperor  conversed  and  wrote 
with  equal  fiurility  in  French,  Latm,  Italian,  and  German,  (Struvius, 
p.  616,  616.)    Petrarch  always  represents  him  as  a  polite  and  learned 


S  Theile,  Oottingen,  1802.  New  and  improved  edition  by  Lappenberg 
Bunbure,  1830.  The  ori^al  Hanseatic  League  comprehended  Cologan 
■id  many  of  the  great  cities  in  the  Netherlands  and  on  the  Rhine.— ^11. 
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Mcret  treaty,  the  Roman  emperor  immediately  withdrew, 
without  reposing  a  single  night  within  the  walls  of  Rome. 
The  eloquent  Petrarch,"*  whose  fancy  revived  the  visionary 
glories  of  the  Capitol,  deplores  and  upbraids  the  ignominious 
flight  of  the  Bohemian ;  and  even  his  contemporaries  oould 
observe,  that  the  sole  exercise  of  his  authority  was  in  the 
lucrative  sale  of  privileges  and  titles.  The  gold  of  Italy 
Becured  the  election  of  his  son ;  but  such  was  the  shamefm 
poverty  of  the  Roman  emperor,  that  his  person  was  arrested 
by  a  butcher  in  the  streets  of  Worms,  and  was  detained  in  the 
public  inn,  as  a  pledge  or  hostage  for  the  payment  of  his 
expenses. 

From  this  humiliating  scene,  let  us  turn  to  the  apparent 
majesty  of  the  same  Charles  in  the  diets  of  the  empire.  The 
golden  bull,  which  fixes  the  Grermanic  constitution,  is  promul- 
gated in  the  style  of  a  sovereign  and  legislator.  A  hundred 
princes  bowed  before  his  throne,  and  exalted  their  own  dig- 
nity by  the  voluntary  honors  which  they  yielded  to  their  chief 
or  minister.  At  the  royal  banquet,  the  hereditary  great  offi 
cers,  the  seven  electors,  who  in  rank  and  title  were  equal  to 
kings,  performed  their  solemn  and  domestic  service  of  the 
palace.  The  seals  of  the  triple  kingdom  were  borne  in  state 
by  the  archbishops  of  Mentz,  Cologne,  and  Treves,  the  per- 
petual arch-chancellors  of  Grermany,  Italy,  and  Aries.  The 
great  marshal,  on  horseback,  exercised  his  function  with  a 
silver  measure  of  oats,  which  he  emptied  on  the  ground,  and 
immediately  dismounted  to  regulate  the  order  of  the  guests 
The  great  steward,  the  count  palatine  of  the  Rhine,  place: 
the  dishes  on  the  table.  The  great  chamberlain,  the  mar 
grave  of  Brandenburgh,  presented,  after  the  repast,  the  goldei 
ewer  and  basin,  to  wash.  The  king  of  Bohemia,  as  grea 
cup-bearer,  was  represented  by  the  emperor's  brother,  the 
duke  of  Luxemburgh  and  Brabant;  and  the  procession  was 
closed  by  the  great  huntsmen,  who  introduced  a  boar  and  a 
stag,  wiui  a  loud  chorus  of  horns  and  hounds.'**  Nor  was 
the  supremacy  of  the  emperor  confined  to  Germany  alone :  the 
hereditary  monarchs   of  Europe  confessed  the   preeminence 

'*'  Besides  the  German  and  Italian  historians,  the  expedition  of 
Charles  IV.  is  painted  in  lively  and  original  colors  in  the  curious 
llemoires  sur  la  Vie  de  Petrarque,  torn,  iil  p.  876—430,  by  the  Abbi 
de  Sade,  whose  prolixity  has  never  been  blamed  by  any  reader  c# 
teste  and  curiosity. 

^**  See  the  whole  ceremony  it  Stnivios.  p.  629 
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of  his  rank  and  dignity:  he  was  the  first  of  the  Christian 
princes,  the  temporal  head  of  the  great  republic  of  the 
West :  '^  to  his  person  the  title  of  majesty  was  long  ap- 
propriated ;  and  he  disputed  with  the  pope  the  sublime  pre- 
rogative of  creating  Jkings  lUid  assembling  councils.  Th» 
oracle  of  the  civil  law,  the  learned  Bartolus,  was  a  pensioner 
Mi  Chariestthe  iFomih ;  and  his  school  resoundfdd  with,  tfie 
dbetriiie^  that  the.  Reman  ^^H^^eror  was  ^e  rightful  soveroiga 
«f  ^e  icarsh,. from,. the  xising  to  the  settipg  sun.  The  con- 
trary .opinion  was  ^condemned, .  not  as  an  erifor,  but. -as  a 
henBBy, .  since  even .  the  .gospel  had .  pronounced,  ^  And  there 
.wont  forth  a. decree  from  Caesar  Augustus,  that  aU  the  world 
should  be  taxed."  *** 

If  we  .annihilate  the  interval  of  time  and  space  between 
Augustus  and  Charles,  strong  and  striking  will  be  the  contn|»t 
.between  the  two  Caesars ;  we  Bohemian  who  concealed  his 
weakip^ss  under  ihe  mask  of  ostentation,  and  the  Roman,  who 
^iig^iised  his  strength  under  the  semblance  of  modesty.  At 
Ahe  head  <^.ius  victorious  legions,  in  his  reign  over  the  sea 
and  land,  from  the  Jfile  and  Euphrates  to  the  Atlantic  Oce^n, 
Augustus  .professed  himsellf  the  servant  of  the  state  and  the 
equal  of  his  .fellow-citizens.  The  iconqueror  of  Rome  and 
her  provinces  assumed  :a  popular  and  legal  form  of  a  cen- 
sor, a  consul,  and  a  tribune.  His  will  was  the  law  of  man- 
kind, but  in  the  I  declaration  of  his., laws  he  borrowed  ,the  v<;>ice 
of  the  senate  and  people ;  and  from  their  decrees  their  mas- 
ter accepted  and  renewed  his  temporary  commission  to  ad- 
minister the  republic.  In  his  dress,  his  domjestics,"*  his  titles, 
in  all  the  offices  of  social  life,  Augustus  mainUuned  the  char« 
acter  of  a  ^private  Roman ;  and  his  .most  artful  rflaU<erers 
•respected  the  secret  of  his  absolute  and  perpetual  monarchy. 

'*'  The  rapoblic  of  Europe,  with  the  pope  and  emperor  at  its  head, 
was  oever  repri^sented  witn  more  digmty  than  in  the  council  of  Ck»B- 
4teiipe.    See  Lenfuifs  History,  of  that  assembly. 

^^  (Iravuia^  Origines  Juris  Ghrilis,  p.  108. 

>**  Six  thousanduriiB  have  been  discovered  of  the  slaves  and,  frfi^d' 
jneo  of  Augustus,  and  livia.  &o  minute  was  the  diviaion  of  o0cei 
diat  Qoe.slave  was  appointed  to  weigh  the  wool  which  was  jspun  by 
^e  empress's  maids,  another  for  the  care  of  her  lap-dog,  <&&,  (pamero 
Sepoldirale,  by  Bianchinl  Extract  of  his  work  in  the  Bibliothdque 
Italique,  torn.  iv.  p.  176.  His  Eloge,  by  Fontenelle,  torn.  vi.  p.  866.) 
But  these  servants  were  of  .the  same  rank,  and  possibly  .not  mors 
Bisneroaa  than  those,  of  PqUIo  or  Lentulus.  They  only  prove  1^ 
j{«iteral  riches,  of  i^  Qi^. 

VOL.  v.^ — D^ 
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CHAPTER  L. 

BfiBORIPTION     OF     ARABIA    AND     ITS     INHABITAHTS.  •— '  BIBTOi 

CHARACTER,    AND   DOCTRINE    OF  MAHOMBT. HB  PBBACHIHI 

AT   MECCA. FLIES   TO    MEDINA. PROPAGATES     HIS    REU* 

OION   BY  THE   SWORD. VOLUNTARY     OR     RELUCTANT    SUB- 
MISSION   OF   THE    ARABS. HIS  DEATH   AND  SUCCESSORS. 

THE    CLAIMS   AND  FORTUNES  OF  ALI  AND   HIS  DESCENDANTS. 

• 

Afier  pursuing  above  six  hundred  years  the  fleeting  OseearB 
of  Constantinople  and  Germany,  I  now  descend,  in  the  reign 
of  Heraclius,  on  the  eastern  borders  of  the  Greek  monarchy. 
While  the  state  was  exhausted  by  the  Persian  war,  and  the 
church  was  distracted  by  ti>e  Nestorian  and  Monophysite 
sects,  Mahomet,  with  the  sword  in  one  hand  and  the  Koran  in 
the  other,  erected  his  throne  on  the  ruins  of  Christianity  and 
of  Rome.  The  genius  of  the  Arabian  prophet,  the  mannen 
of  his  nation,  and  the  spirit  of  his  religion,  involve  the  causes 
of  the  decline  and  M\  of  the  Eastern  empire ;  and  our  eyes 
are  curiously  intent  on  one  of  the  most  memorable  revolu- 
tions, ipyhich  have  impressed  a  new  and  lasting  character  on 
the  nations  of  the  globe.' 

In  the  vacant  space  between  Persia,  Syria,  ISgypi,  and 
.^Sthiopia,  the  Arabian  peninsula*  may  be  conceived  as  a 

■  r  ■     -  I  -    -  ^  --— I  1  II-  I  -     *^ 

'  As  in  this  and  the  following  chapter  I  ahall  dispU^  mudi  Arable 
leamixig,  I  mutst  profess  mv  total  ignorance  of  the  Oriental  tongues, 
and  my  gratitude  to  the  learned  interpreters,  who  have  transfused 
their  science  into  the  Latin,  French,  and  English  languages.  Their 
collections,  versions,  and  histories,  I  shall  occasionally  notice. 

*  The  geographers  of  Aralna  may  be  divided  into  three  dasses : 
1.  The  Greeks  and  Latins^  whose  progressive  knowledge  may  bd 
traced  in  Agatharcides,  (de  Mari  Rubro,  in  Hudson,  Geograph.  Minor, 
torn,  i,^  Diodorus  Siculus,  (torn,  l  1.  il  p.  159 — 167,  1.  iii.  p  211 — 
216,  edit  "Wesseling,)  Strabo,  (L  xvL  p.  1112 — 1114,  from  Eratoer- 
thenes,  p.  1122 — 1182,  from  Artemidorus,)  Dionysius,  (Periegesis,  927 
— ^969,)  Pliny,  (Hist  Natur.  v.  12,  vL  82,)  and  Ptolemy,  (Descript  et 
Tabulae  TJrbium,  in  Hudson,  torn,  iii)  2.  The  Arabic  writers^  who 
liave  treated  the  subject  with  the  zeal  of  patriotism  or  devotion :  the 
extracts  of  Pocodc  (Specimen  Hist  Arabum,  p.  126 — 128)  from  th« 
Geography  of  the  Sherif  al  Edrissi,  render  us  still  more  dissatisfied 
Witti  the  version  or  abr*dgment  (p.  24—27, 44—66, 108,  Ac^  119,  Acj 
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triangle  of  spadous  but  irregular  dimensions.  From  tha 
northern  point  of  Beles '  on  the  Euphrates,  a  line  of  fifteen 
hundred  miles  is  terminated  by  the  Straits  ofBebelmandel  and 
ihe  land  of  frankinoense.  About  half  this  length  may  be 
allowed  for  the  middle  breadth,  from  east  to  west,  from  Bas- 
B(xa  to  Suez,  from  the  Persian  Qulf  to  the  Red  Sea.^  The 
sides  of  the  triangle  are  gradually  enlarged,  and  the  southern 
oasis  presents  a  front  of  a  thousand  miles  to  the  Indian  Ocean. 
The  entire  surface  of  the  peninsula  exceeds  in  a  fourfold 
proportion  that  of  Germany  or  France ;  but  the  far  greater 
part  has  been  justly  stigmatized  with  the  epithets  of  the  itony 
and  the  sanefy.  Even  the  wilds  of  Tartary  are  decked,  by 
ihe  hand  of  nature,  with  lofty  trees  and  luxuriant  herbage ; 
and  the  lonesome  traveller  derives  a  sort  of  comfort  and 
sodety  from  the  presence  of  vegetable  life.  But  in  the  dreary 
waste  of  Arabia,  a  boundless  level  of  sand  is  intersected  by 
^rp  and  naked  mountains ;  and  the  face  of  the  desert,  with- 
out  shade  or  shelter,  is  scorched  by  the  direct  and  intense 
rays  of  a  tropical  sun.    Instead   of  refreshing  breezes,  the 

whidi  the  Maronites  have  published  under  the  abeurd  title  of  Geo- 
grapbia  Nubienais^  (Paris,  1619 ;)  but  the  Latin  and  Prench  transla- 
tors, Greaves  (in  Hudson,  torn,  ill)  and  Galland,  (Voyage  de  la 
Palestine  par  La  Boque,  p.  266 — 846,)  have  opened  to  us  the  Arabia 
of  Abnlfeoa,  the  most  copious  and  correct  account  of  the  peninsula, 
which  may  be  enriched,  however,  from  the  Biblioth^ue  Orientale  of 
lyHerbelot,  p.  120,  et  aUbi  passim.  8.  The  European  travellers  ;  among 
whom  Shaw  (p.  438 — 466)  and  Niebuhr  (Description,  1*773 ;  Voyages, 
torn,  i  1776)  deserve  an  honorable  distinction :  Busching  (Geographie 


tom.  il  p.  208 — 281.* 

•  Abulfed.  Descript  Arabise,  p.  1.  D'Anville,  TEuphrate  et  le 
Tigre,  p.  19,  20.  It  was  in  this  place,  the  paradise  or  garden  of  a 
sa&ap^  that  Xenophon  and  the  Greeks  first  passed  the  Euphrates, 
(Anabasis,  L  I  c.  10,  p.  29,  edit  Wells.) 

^  Beland  has  proved,  with  much  superfluous  learning,  1.  That  our 
Red  Sea  (the  Arabian  Gulf)  is  no  more  than  a  part  of  the  Mare  Ew 
brum,  the  *FspvOph  daXaaari  of  the  ancients,  which  was  extended  to  tba 
indefinite  space  of  the  Indian  Oceaa  2.  Thai  the  synonymous  words 
i^pos,  aidio^,  allude  to  the  color  of  the  Uacks  or  negroes,  (Disseit 
MisoeU.  torn.  L  p.  69 — 117.) 

*  Of  modem  trayellen  may  be  mentioned  the  adventurer  who  called 
Umself  All  Be^;  but  abote  bSU  the  intelligest,  the  enterprising  tlm  aoea 
fit*  Boiokhardt-'-M. 


ttespbiidkl odoriogof  fimcy  and  fiction  baa  been  MimestcMi 

i^  Qootrasty.  and  countenanced  by  distance.    It  witt  for  tbif 

«>rthly  paiadm  that  Nature  had  reserved  her  choicest  (won 

and  hi^.  most  curioua  workmanship :  the  incompatible  Uessings 

of  luxuiy  and  innooence  were  ascribed  to  the  natives :  the  soil 

was  impregnated  with  gold*  and  gems,  and  both  tbe  land 

and.  sea  were  taught  to  exhale  the  odon  of  aromatic  sweetik 

This  division  of  the  aaadly,  the  f/oay,  and  the  kapf^  so 

fumliar  to  the  Greeks  and.Latina,  is  unknowQ.to  the  Arabians 

themselves;  and  it  is  ungular  enough,  that.a.oonntryi  whose 

iMiguage  and  inhabitants  have  ever  been  the  same,,  should 

voaroely    retain   a  vestige  ol  its   ancient  geography.    The 

Biaiitima  districts  of  Sahreifk  apd  Oman  are  opposite  to  the 

tmlm  of  Persia..    The  kingdom  of  Yemer^,  displays  the  limits^ 

or  at  least  the  situation,  of  Arabia  Feliic:  the  name  of  Ntsff^i 

la  exlieiided  over  the  inland  space;  and  tbe  birth  of  Mahomet 

m^  illnstEated  the  province  of  ffejaa  along  the  coast  of  tbe 

/^o.  messure  of  population  is  regulated  by  the  means  of 

wb^tence;  and  the  inhabitants  of  this  vast  peninsula,  might 

oa  QiUzmmbered  by  the  subjects  of  a  fertile  and  industrious 

prpviiioa*    Along  the   shor^  (d   the  Persian  Gulf,  of   the 

QOBH.^^  ^d  e,5en  o{  the  Ked  Sea,  the  Icthyopboffi^  or  fisbi 

^^^^  ^gWthanoidea  alBrms,  that  lumps  of  pure  gold  were  found,  from 
—^  2***  ^  ^  <^^^^  to  that  of  a  riut;  that  iron  was  twice,  and  silver 
J«n  mtea,  the  vakte  of  gold,  (de  Man  Rubro,  p.  60.)  These  real  oc 
*»MgmM^  tteamiras  are  Tanished ;  and  do  gold  mines  are  at  prasent 
*»w^  in  Arabia,  (Niebuhn  Deacription.  pi  124.)* 

iJonauU^  peruse,  and  study  ttie  Specimen  Historim  Arahom  of 
-fCKSock,  (Oxon.  1660,  in  4to.)  The  thirty  pages  of  text  and  versioD 
^^  wtcacted  firom  the  Dynasties  of  Gregory  Abulpbaragius,  wWch 
^»Qo^  aftorwardft  tcsnakted,  (Oxon.  1663,  u^  4to, ;).  the  three  hundred 
AIM.  nft^-eoght  aotss  form  a^clawoc  and  original  work  on  the  Arsbiaii 

j^  .-A-inrian  tfimarlw  the  Icthyophagi  of  the  coast  of  Heje«^  (Periplos 
5?*T'?,^*'l[tlu:aei,  p.  12,)  and  beyond  Aden,  (p.  16.)  It  aeems  probable 
*^  tbe  shores  of  the  Red  Sea  (in  the  largest  sense)  were  occupied  by 
cneae  sa.va||^  in  the  time,  perhs^s,  of  Cyrus ;  but  I  can  hardly  believe 
^^\^S^  caiinihaLi  were  left  among  the  savages  in  the  reign  of  JusUn- 
tasi.  (Prooop  de  Bea  Peraic  L  I  c  19.)  ' 

■iTK^^iirShf i,Slf**5  ^  A«  ffeographical  poem  of  Dionysius  Perieget«i 
SSSSk  «vSSl^^'  ^/^  anwents  on  tbe  wSath  and  fertility  of  Yemen. 
SSTL  a2S^!?**  ?*^  traditions  of  the  "gorgeous  east.*' of  India  as 
m!^t^  «2^^,!^^'^  together  ui  mdiscriminate  splendor.  Compare 
Z^^^  **"^  "^  of  ^^^ySria,  the  raeent  ttavela  <J  Lieut  Wellstdl 
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eaters,  continued  to  wander  in  (pest  of  tbeir  precarions  food. 
In  this  primitive  and  abject  state,  which  ill  deserves  the  name 
of  society,  the  human  brute,  without  arts  or  laws,  almost 
without  sense  or  language,  is  poorly  distinguished  from  the 
rest  of  the  animal  creation.  Generations  and  ages  might 
roll  hway  in  silent  oblivion,  and  the  helpless  savage  was 
restraih^l  from  multiplying  his  race  by  the  wants  and  pursuits 
which  confined  his  existence  to  the  narrow  margin  of  the  sea- 
coast.  But  in  an  early  period  of  antiquity  the  great  body  of 
the  Arabs  had  emerged  from  this  scene  of  misery;  and  as 
the  naked  wilderness  could  not  maintain  a  people  of  hunters, 
they  rose  at  once  to  the  more  secure  and  plentiAil  condition 
of  the  pastoral  life.  The  same  life  is  uniformly  pursued  by 
the  roving  tribes  of  the  desert ;  and  in  the  portrait  of  the 
modem  Bedoweens,  we  may  trace  the  features  of  their  ances- 
tors/* who,  in  the  age  of  Moses  or  Mahomet,  dwelt  under 
similar  tents,  and  conducted  their  horses,  and  camels,  and 
sheep,  to  the  same  springs  and  the  same  pastures.  Our  toil 
is  lessened,  and  our  wealth  is  increased,  by  our  dominion  over 
the  useful  animals ;  and  the  Arabian  shepherd  had  acquired 
the  absolute  possession  of  a  &ithful  friend  and  a  laborious 
slave."  Arabia,  in  the  opinion  of  the  naturalist,  is  the  genu- 
ine and  original  country  of  the  horse ;  the  climate  most  pro- 
pitious, not  indeed  to  the  size,  but  to  the  spirit  and  swiftness, 
of  that  generous  animal.  The  merit  of  the  Barb,  the  Spanish, 
and  the  English  breed,  is  derived  from  a  mixture  of  Arabian 
blood :  '*  the  Bedoweens  preserve,  with  superstitious  care,  the 
honors  and  the  memory  of  the  purest  race :  the  males  are  sold 
fit  a  high  price,  but  the  females  are  seldom  alienated ;  and 

'*  See  the  Specimen  Hifitoriie  Arabuol  of  Pocock,  p.  2,  6,  86,  Ao> 
The  Joamey  of  Bl  d'Arvieux,  in  1664,  to  the  camp  of  (he  emir  of 
Hoimt  Garmel,  (Voyage  de  la  Palestine,  Amsterdam,  1718,)  exhibits  a 
pleasing  and  original  picture  of  the  life  of  the  Bedoweens,  which  may 
De  illu8trate<l  from  Niebuhr  (Description  de  I'Arabie,  p.  82*7 — 844)  and 
Volney,  (tom.  i  p.  848 — 886,)  the  last  and  most  judicious  of  our  Syrian 
trayelfers. 

*'  Read  (it  is  no  unpleasing  task)  the  incomparable  articles  of  the 
Horse  and  the  Comely  m  the  Natural  History  of  M.  de  BufFon. 

*'  For  the  Arabian  horses,  see  D*Arvieux  (p.  169 — 178)  and  Nie- 
buhr,  (p.  142 — 144.)  At  the  end  of  the  xiiith  century,  the  horses  of 
Neged  were  esteemed  sure-footed,  those  of  Yemen  strong  and  service- 
ahld,  those  of  Hejaz  most  noble.  The  horses  of  Europe,  the  tenth  and 
last  class,  were  generally  despised  as  having  too  much  body  and  too 
little  spint,  (D'Herbelot,  Bibtiot  Orient  p  839:)  their  strengUi 
raquisite  to  bnor  the  weight  of  the  knight  and  his  armor 
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Ae  birth  <if  a  noble  foal  was  esteemed  among  the  tribes,  as  a 
sabject  of  joy  and  mutual  oongratolation.  llieae  horses  ara 
educated  in  the  tents,  among  the  children  of  the  Arabs,  with  a 
tender  familiarity,  which  trains  them  in  the  habits  of  gentle- 
ness and  attachment  They  are  accustomed  only  to  walk  and 
to  gallop :  their  sensations  are  not  blunted  by  the  incessant 
abine  or  the  spur  and  the  whip :  their  powers  are  reserved  for 
the  moments  of  flight  and  pursuit :  but  no  sooner  do  they  feel 
the  touch  of  the  hfuid  or  the  stirrup,  than  they  dart  away  with 
the  swiftness  of  the  wind ;  and  if  their  friend  be  dismounted  in 
the  n^«d  career,  they  instantly  stop  till  he  has  recovered  his 
seat.  In  the  sands  of  Africa  and  Arabia,  the  camel  is  a  sacred 
and  predoas  gift.  That  strong  and  patient  beast  of  burden 
can  perform,  without  eating  or  drinking,  a  journey  of  several 
dajTs ;  and  a  reservoir  of  fresh  water  is  preserved  in  a  large 
bag,  a  fifth  stomadi  of  the  animal,  whose  body  is  imprinted 
with  the  marks  of  servitude :  the  larger  breed  is  capable  of 
transporting  a  weight  of  a  thousand  pounds ;  and  the  drome- 
dary, of  a  lighter  and  more  active  frame,  outstrips  the  fleetest 
courser  in  the  race.  Alive  or  dead,  almost  every  part  of  the 
camel  is  serviceable  to  man :  her  milk  is  plentiful  and  nutri- 
tious :  the  young  and  tender  flesh  has  the  taste  of  veal :"  a 
valuable  salt  is  extracted  from  the  urine :  the  dung  supplies 
the  deficiency  of  fuel ;  and  the  long  hair,  which  falls  each 
year  and  is  renewed,  is  coarsely  manu&ctured  into  the  gar- 
ments, the  furniture,  and  the  tents  of  the  Bedowe^ns.  In  the 
ndny  seasons,  they  consume  the  rare  and  insufficient  herbage 
of  tne  desert :  during  the  heats  of  summer  and  the  scarcity  of 
winter,  they  remove  their  encampments  to  the  sea-coast,  the 
hills  of  Yemen,  or  the  neighborhood  of  the  Euphrates,  and 
have  often  extorted  the  dangerous  license  of  visiting  the 
banks  of  the  Nile,  and  the  villages  of  Syria  and  Palestine. 
The  life  of  a  wandering  Arab  is  a  life  of  danger  and  distress ; 
and  though  sometimes,  by  rapine  or  ex^ange,  be  may 
appropriate  the  fruits  of  industry,  a  private  citizen  in  Europe  is 
in  the  possession  of  more  solid  and  pleasing  luxury  than  the 
proudest  emir,  who  marches  in  the  field  at  the  head  of  ten 
thousand  horse. 

"  Qui  camibus  camelorum  vesci  solent  odii  tenaces  emit,  was  tne 
gpinion  of  an  Arabian  physician,  (Pocock,  Specimen,  p.  88.)  Mahomet 
fcuQgelC  who  was  fond  of  milk,  prefers  the  cow,  and  does  not  even 
iMntion  the  eamel ;  but  the  diet  of  Mecca  and  Medina  was  already 
luxurious,  (Gagnier  Yi^  d(  Mahomet,  tom.  ill  p.  404.) 
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Tet  an  essential  di^ience  nHty  be  fbntod  between  tbl 
bordeft  of  Scjtbia  and  the  Arabian  tribes;  since  many  of  the 
latter  were  collected  into  towns,  and  eTii|4oyed  in  the  labon 
of  trade  and  agriculture.  A  part  of  their  time  and  industry 
was  still  devoted  to  the  management  of  tbeir  cattle:  the| 
mingled,  in  peaee  and  war,  with  tbeir  bietbren  of  the  d^ert; 
ankl  the  Bedoweens  derived  from  their' u^efel  interooorne  sons 
tnpply  of  tbeir  wants;  and  some  mdimentsrof  art  and'  bnowl^ 
e^e.  Among  the  forty-two  cities  of-  Araibia,'*  eniMiei^aited 
Ipr  Abul^a>  the  most-  ancient  and  popnloiw  were  skmater  io 
the  kappy  Yemen  :  the  towenr  of  Saana,^  and  Hie  marvellooA 
reservoir  <^'  Merab,**  vrere  coastmcted  by  the  kings  of  the 
Ut>merites ;  but  their  profaner  lustre  was  eclipsed  by  tbe  pvo^ 
phetie  glories  of  Msi>ina^^  and  Mbooa,^  near  the  Red  Sea, 

*«  Tet  Mu-cian  of  Heradea  (in.  Peripld^  pu  1C»  m  took  i  Hucbon^ 
Minor.  Geegraph.)  reckons  oo^  hundred  and  sixty-feior  towns  wi 
i^rabia  Felix.  The  size  of  the  towns  might  be  sooall — Hiae  foith  of  Um 
writer' miglkfc  be  lar^. 

^  It  is  compared  by  AbciEfeda  (in  Hudson,  torn,  iii^  p.  M)  to  Da- 
mascus, and  is  stin  the  residence  of  the  Iman  of  T)em^i,  (Voya^efr'  d^ 
N iebohr,  torn.  L  p.  891 — 342.)  Saana  is  twenty-ibor  porasangs  from 
Patfiur;  (Abolfeda^  p.  51,)  and  sixty-eight  from  Aden,  ;p.  53.) 

"  Pocoek,  Spe<amen,  p.  57.  Oeograph.  Nubiensi^  p.  52.  Meriaba» 
or  Meraby  six  nmes  in  circumference,  was  destroyed  by  tliie  l^bbs'of 
Abgustw,  (Plia  Hist  Nat  vi.  82,)  and  had  not  re^lved'in  m  xirtli 
eeciuiry,  ( Abulfed.  Destript  Arab,  pt  5a)* 

^^  The  name  of  e&t^  Medina^  was  appropriais<d»  ntr  If^xwv  ^ 
YatreU  (the  latrippa  of  the  Greeks,)  the  seat  of  die  prophet  The 
dtotaooes  from  Medma  are  reckoned  by  Abulieda  ia  stations,  or  days^ 
jonrtey  of  a  carayab,  (jp^  15 :)  to  Bahrein,  xr;;  to  Bassora,  xvii?.;  to 
Oafa^  zx. ;  to  Bbmaseus  or  Polestiiie,  xx. ;  t6  Cait'dj  xxv. ;  to  Mecca 
z.;  froHk Mecca  to  Saana^  (p.  52»)  or  Aden,  xzx.;  U>  Oairo^  xxzL  da]ra» 
or  412  hours,  ^ShaVs  iVaT^s^  p.  477 ;)  which,  aeoordiog  to  the  esti' 
mate  of  D'Annlle^  (Mesures  Itineraires^.pc  99,)  allowa. about  twenty- 
£[ye  Kngiwh  miles  for  a  day's  journey.  From  the  land  of  frankincense 
(Hadramant  in  Yenien,  between  Aden  and  Cape  Fartasch)  to  G^aza^ 
in  Syria,  Pliny  (Hist  Nat  xii  82)  computes  brv.  mansioDs  of  cbmebt 
These  measores  may  assist  fimcy  and  eincidate  fhcts. 

'*  Oiur  notions  of  Mecca  must  be  drawn  from  the  AraUans,  (IKHer- 
bdot^  Biblioth^ue  Orientale,  p.  868—871.  Pocoek,  Spedmen,  p.  125^ 
— 128.  Abiilfeda,  p.  11 — 40.)  As  no  unbeliever  is  permitted  to  enter 
the  city,  our  trayeUers  are  ralent;  and  the  short  hints  of  Thevenot 


*  9ee  note  2  to  cbap.  i.  The  destraction  of  Meriaba  by  the  Bomaiis  v 
4oaWhi.  The  town  never  recovered  the  inundation  which  took  place  from 
w/b  boTBtiiM^  of  a  large  reservmr  of  water— on  event  of  great  importatM!# 
ft  ^Hb  Araman  annaii^  and  dlsoassed  at  oaosideraUe  lenglh  by  oKdetw 
Otiwtaliiii  — M' 
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Mi  at>  Um  distance  firam  each  other  of  two  hundred  sni 
twenty  milee.  The  last  of  dieae  holy  pboes  waa  known  to 
the  Greeks  under  the  name  of  Macoraba ;  and  the  termination 
ef  the  word  is  expressive  of  its  gpreatness,  whiob  has  not, 
indeed^  in  the  most  flourishing  period^  exceeded  the  siae  and 
pojpuhHisnesa  of  Macseillea*  Some  latent  motives,  perhaps  of 
Bup^stitionf  must  have  impelled  the  founders,  in  the  eboioe 
«(t  a  mtost  unpromising  aatuadott.  Tihey  erected  th«r  habita- 
iona  of  mud  or  stone,  in  a  plain  ahout  two  miles  long  and  one 
ante  bia%dt  «^  ^  foot  of  three  barren  mountaiaa :  thd  soil 
ka^  jBodt ;  thci  water  even  of  the  holy  well  of  Zemaem  is  bitter 
or  braokisb;  the  pastures  are  remote  from  the  eity;  and 
grapea  are.  triiiwpori»d  above  seventy  milea  from  the  gardens 
4M(  Tay^  The  iune  and  spirit  of  the  Eoreishites,  ii4io 
fwgned  in  Meoea^  w«re  eonspicuoua  among  the  Arabian 
laibea ;  but  their  ungrat^ul  soil  refused  the  l^re  of  agrioul- 
lure,  and  their  position  was  fexrorable  to  the  enterprises  of 
trede^  By  the  seaiKMrt  of  Gedda,  at  the  diatanee  only  of  fiMrty 
miles,  they  maiDtained  an  easy  oorrespondence  with  Abys- 
sinia ;  and  that  Christian  kingdom  afforded  the  first  refuge  to 
the  wdples  of  Mahomet.  The  treasures  of  Africa  were  cour 
vayed  Qver  the  Peninsula  to  Gerrha  or  Katif,  in  the  provinoe 
of  Bahrein,  a  city  boilt,  as  it  is  said,  of  rock-salt,  by  the  Ghal^ 
daean  exiles ;"  and  from  thence  with  the  native  pearis  of  the 
Persian  Qul^  they  were  floated  on  rafts  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Euphrates,  Meoea  ia  placed  almost  at  an  equal  distance,  a 
month's  joum^,  between  Yemen  on  the  right,  and  Syria  am 
the  left  hand.  The  former  was  the  winter,  the  latter  the 
annmier,  station  of  her  caravans ;  and  their  seasonable  arrival 
relieved  the  ships  of  India  from  the  tedious  and  troublesome 

(Voyagea  da  Levant^  pari  L  p  400)  are  taken  from  the  Busirfdoiifl 
moolh  of  aa  Afnean  ren^adiK  Some  FersiaiM  oomted  6000  Bousea, 
(OlM&rdiiL  torn.  iv.  p.  167.)^ 

^*  Strabo,  L  zvi  p^  lllOi    See  one  of  these  salt  houMs  near  Baa- 
■ora,  in  D*Herbelot,  Bibliot  Orient-  p.  a. 

*  Kvtm  in  Ae  time  of  Gibbon,  Mecca  had  not  been  lo  inaccessible  t^ 
BaropewM.  It  had  been  visited  by  Lndovioo  Barthema,  and  by  one  Joseph 
Pitts,  of  Bxeter,  who  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Moors,  and  forcibly  con- 
vert to  Mahometaniam.  Hia  volume  is  a  carioas,  though  plain,  aocounf 
(^  bis  anfl^ringa  and  travels.  Since  that  time  Mecca  has  been  entered,  and 
the  ceremonies  witnessed,  by  Dr.  Seetzen,  whose  papers  were  unfortunately 
km;  by  the  Spaniard,  who  called  himself  AH  Bey  ;  and,  lastly,  by  Bnrck 
bardi,  whoae  deserip^jpn  leaves  nothing  wanting  to  satisfy  the  cnrtoa- 
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navigation  of  the  Red  Sea.  In  the  markets  of  Saana  and  Merab^ 
in  the  harbors  of  Oman  and  Aden,  the  camels  of  the  Eoreishitea 
were  laden  with  a  precious  cargo  of  aromatics ;  a  supply  of 
corn  and  manufactures  was  purchased  in  the  i&m  of  Bostra 
and  Damascus ;  the  lucrative  exchange  diffused  plenty  and 
riches  in  the  streets  of  Mecca ;  and  the  noblest  of  her  sona 
united  the  love  ot  arms  with  the  profession  of  merchandise.** 

The  perpetual  independence  of  the  Arabs  has  been  the 
theme  of  praise  among  strangers  and  natives;  and  the  arts 
of  controversy  transform  this  singular  event  into  a  prophecy 
and  a  miracle,  in  &vor  of  the  posterity  of  Ismael.*'  Some 
exceptions,  that  can  neither  be  dismissed  nor  eluded,  render 
this  mode  of  reasoning  as  indiscreet  as  it  is  superfluous ;  the 
kingdom  of  Yemen  has  been  successively  subdued  by  the 
Abyssinians,  the  Persians,  the  sultans  of  Egypt,**  and  the 
Turks;**  the  holy  cities  of  Mecca  and  Medina  have  repeat- 
edly bowed  under  a  Scythian  tyrant ;  and  the  Roman  prov- 
ince of  Arabia*^  embraced  the  peculiar  wilderness  in  which 

**  Minim  dictil  ez  innumeris  populis  pars  flequa  in  cammerciU  aut  in 
latrociniis  degit,  (Plin.  Hist.  Nat  vi.  82.)  See  Sale's  Koran,  Silra.  cvi. 
p.  508.  Pooock,  Specimen,  p.  2.  D'Herbelot,  Bibtiot  Orient  p.  861. 
Prideanx's  Life  of  Mahomet>  p.  5.  Gagnier,  Vie  de  Mahomet,  torn.  L 
p.  72,  120,  126,  Ac 

'*  A  nameless  doctor  (Universal  Hist  voL  zz.  octavo  edition)  has 
formally  demonstrated  the  truth  of  Christianity  by  the  independence 
of  the  Arabs.  A  critic,  besides  the  exceptions  of  fact,  might  dispute 
the  meaning  of  the  text  (Gton.  xvl  12,)  the  extent  of  the  apptication, 
and  the  foundation  of  the  pedigree.* 

"  It  was  subdued,  A.  D.  1173,  by  a  brother  of  the  great  Saladin, 
who  founded  a  dynasty  of  Ourds  or  Ayoubites,  (Guignes,  Hist  des 
Huns,  tom.  L  p.  425.    D*Herbelot,  p.  477.) 

*'  By  the  lieutenant  of  Soliman  L  (A.  D.  1588)  and  Selim  U., 
(1568.)  See  Cantemir's  Hist  of  the  Othman  Empire,  p.  201, 221.  The 
pacha,  who  resided  at  Saana,  commanded  twenty-one  beys ;  but  no 
revenue  was  eyer  remitted  to  Uie  Porte,  (Marsigli,  State  Militare  dell' 
Imperio  Ottomanno^  p.  124,)  and  the  Turks  were  expelled  about  the 
year  1680,  (Niebuhr,  p.  167,  168.J 

'*  Of  the  Roman  proyince,  under  the  name  of  Arabia  and  the  third 
Palestine,  the  principal  cities  were  Bostra  and  Petra,  which  dated  . 
their  lera  from  the  year  105,  when  they  were  subdued  by  Palma,  a 
ueutenant  of  Trajan,  (Dioa  Oassiue^  L  Ixyiii.)  Petra  was  the  capital 
of  the  NabathsBans ;  whose  name  is  deriyed  from  the  eldest  of  the 
aons  of  Ismael,  (Gea  xxv.  12,  &c.,  with  the  Commentaries  of  Jerom, 


*  tiee  note  3  to  chap.  xlvi.     The  alter  point  is  z»robahly  the  least  oo» 
lulable  of  the  three.— M. 
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Inuiel  and  his  sons  most  have  pitched  their  tents  in  the  fce§ 
of  their  brethren.  Yet  these  exceptions  are  temporary  or 
local ;  the  body  of  the  nation  has  escaped  the  yoke  of  the 
most  powerful  monarchies :  the  arms  of  Sesostris  and  Cyras, 
of  Pompey  and  Trajan,  could  never  achieve  the  conquest  of 
Arabia;  ^e  present  sovereign  of  the  Turks'*  may  exercise  a 
shadow  of  jurisdiction,  but  his  pride  is  reduced  to  solicit  the 
friendship  of  a  people,  whom  it  is  dangerous  to  provoke,  and 
fruitless  to  attack.  The  obvious  causes  of  their  freedom  are 
inscribed  on  the  character  and  countiy  of  the  Arabs.  Many 
ages  before  Mahomet,"*  their  intrepid  valor  had  been  se- 
verely felt  by  their  neighbors  in  ofiEensive  and  defensive  war. 
The  patient  and  active  virtues  of  a  soldier  are  insensibly 
nursed  in  the  habits  and  discipline  of  a  pastoral  life.  The 
care  of  the  sheep  and  camels  is  abandoned  to  the  women  of 
the  tribe ;  but  the  martial  youth,  under  the  banner  of  the  emir, 
is  ever  on  horseback,  and  in  the  field,  to  practise  the  exercise 
of  the  bow,  the  javelin,  and  the  eimeter.  The  long  memory 
of  their  independence  is  the  firmest  pledge  of  its  perpetuity, 
and  succeeding  generations  are  animated  to  prove  their  de- 
scent, and  to  maintain  their  inheritance.  Their  domestic 
feuds  are  suspended  on  the  approach  of  a  common  enemy ; 
and  in  their  li»t  hostilities  against  the  Turks,  the  caravan  of 
Mecca  was  attacked  and  pillaged  by  fourscore  thousand  of  the 
donfederates.  When  they  advance  to  battle,  the  hope  of  victory 
is  in  the  ficont;  in  the  rear,  the  assurance  of  a  retreat.    Their 

Le  Glerc,  and  Cahnet)*  Justiiiian  relinquished  a  palm  country  of 
ten  daye^  journey  to  the  south  of  JSlah,  (Procop.  de  BelL  Persic.  L  L 
c  19,)  and  the  Romans  maintained  a  centurion  and  a  custom-house, 
(Arrian  in  Periplo  Maris  Erylhrsei,  p.  II,  in  Hudson,  torn,  l,)  at  a 
place  (X£viri7  Kbiitnt  Pagus  Albus,  Hawara)  in  the  territory  of  Medina, 
(D'Anville,  M^moire  sur  I'Eg^rpte,  p.  248.)  These  real  possessions, 
and  some  naval  inroads  of  Trajan,  (FeripL  p.  14,  16,)  are  magnified  by 
liistoi7  and  medals  into  the  Roman  conquest  of  Arabia. 

'*  'Niebuhr  (Description  de  TArabie,  p  802,  808,  829—881)  affords 
the  most  recent  and  authentic  intelligence  of  the  Turkish  empire  in 
Arabia.f 

**  Diodorus  Siculos  (tom.  iL  L  zix.  p.  890 — 898,  edit  Wesseling) 
kaa  clearly  exposed  the  freedom  0[  the  NabathsBan  Arabs,  who  resisted 
the  arms  of  Antigonus  and  his  son. 


*  On  the  n  ins  of  Petra,  see  the  travels  of  Messrs.  Irby  and  Mangles,  and 
^Leon  de  Laborde. — M. 

t  Niebnhr's,  notwithstanding  the  moldtade  of  later  traveUen,  maintaicj 
Ma  ffroond,  as  the  lassical  work  on  Arabii|.— Mt 
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hotBe«  and  eamek,  who,  in  eight  or  ten  days,  ean  perform  a 
inarch  of  four  or  five  hundred  miles,  disappear  before  tlif 
conq  jeror;  the  secret  watere  of  the  desert  elude  his  search , 
and  his  victorious  troops  are  consumed  with  thirst,  hunger, 
and  fisitigue,  in  the  pursuit  of  an  invisible  foe,  who  scorns  his 
efloits,  and  safely  reposes  in  the  heart  of  the  burning  bofi- 
(ude.  The  arms  and  deserts  of  the  Bedoweens  are  not  onlf 
the  safeguards  of  their  own  freedom,  but  the  barriers  also  6f 
the  happy  Arabia,  whose  inhabitants,  remote  from  war,  ara 
enervated  by  the  luxury  of  the  soil  and  cHmate.  The  legions 
of  Augustus  melted  away  in  disease  and  lassitude;**  and  il 
it  only  by  a  naval  power  that  the  reduction  of  Y^men  has 
been  suoceflsiully  attempted.  When  Mahomet  erected  his 
£oty  standard,**  that  iangdom  was  a  province  of  the  Persian 
empire;  yet  seven  princes  of  the  Homerites  stiH  reigned  in 
the  nK>nntaiDB ;  and  the  vicegerent  of  Chosroes  was  tempted 
to  Ibrget  his  distant  coontry  and  bis  unfortunate  master.  The 
hiBtorians  of  the  age  of  Justinian  represent  the  state  of  thd 
independent  Arabs,  who  were  divided  by  interest  or  alfectioa 
in  the  long  quarrel  of  the  East :  the  tribe  of  Gcuaan  was  si- 
lowed  to  encamp  on  the  Syrian  territory :  the  princes  of  JBitK 
were  permitted  to  form  a  city  about  forty  miles  to  the  soulb- 
ward  of  the  ruins  of  Babylon.  Their  service  in  the  field  was 
speedy  and  v^orous;  but  llieir  friendship  was  venal,  thcw 
&ith  inconstant,  their  enmity,  capricious:  it  was  an  easier 
task  to  exdte  than  to  disarm  these  roving  barbadians ;  andy  m 
the  femiljar  intercourse  of  war,  they  learned  to  see,  and  to 
despise,  the  splendid  weakness  both  of  Rome  and  of  Persiit 
l>^rom  Mecca  to  the  Euphrates,  the  Arabian  tribes**  were  con* 

'*  Strabo^  L  zvL  p.  1127—1129.  Plia  Hist  Nfttur.  vl  82.  jBIini 
Qallus  laaded  near  Medina,  and  marched  near  a  thousand  miles  hito 
the  port  of  Temeo  between  Mareb  and  the  Ooeaa  The  non  ante 
devietb  Sabeai  regibuS,  (Od.  i.  29,^  and  the  intaetl  Arabum  thf  isanil 
(Od.  ill  24)  of  Horace,  attest  the  viriifia  purity  of  Arabia. 

**  See  the  inq>erfect  history  of  Yemen  in  Poocck,  Specimen,  p.  55 
•—66,  of  Hira,  p  66 — ^74,  of  Oassan,  p.  76—78,  as  ikr  as  it  ocold  Hi 
known  or  preserved  in  the  time  of  ignorance.* 

**  Tlie    ZdOpmnrivuch    ^vXtt,    fivfiiStt    ra^raf    ital    rd    ir\tTarov   airoiv    ipii 

map6fMi,  «a2  kiiawaroif  are  described  by  Menander,  (Excerpt.  Lrgatioa 

L149,.)  Procopius,  (de  Bell  Persic.  1  l  c  17,  19,  L  ii.  c.  10,)  and,  Il 
meet  lively  colors,  by  Ammianas  Marcellinus,  (1.  ziv.  c  4,)  whs 
had  spoken  of  them  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Marcus. 

'*  Oomparo  the  Hist  YemaiMi,  published  by  Jihannfler  at  Bunn.  ISM 
Partiealarly  the  translator's  pcefane^— If. 


ibwiicM.by  dw  Oreeks  and  I^dSrn^  under  (be  g>eaeml  ftppelfe 
(Sen  of  Barackhs,**  a  name  which  every  Christian  mouth  hia 
beetf  taught  to  pronoance  with  terror  and  abhorienee. 

The  slaves  of  domestio  tyranny  may  vainly  exult  in  their 
SHtional  independenoe :  but  the  Arab  is  personaUy  free ;  and 
he  enjoys,  m  some  degree,  the  b^iefits  of  sodety,  without 
Mbiting  the  piwogatives  of  nature.  In  every  tribe,  super- 
ilition,  or  mtkude,  or  fortune,  has  exalted  a  particular  family 
ahio¥li  tfe  heads  of  their  equafe.  The  ctignities  of  sheick  and 
erinr  invariably  desoend  in  thos  chosen  raee ;  but  the  order  of 
MiDbessioB  is  kose  and  ptecaiious;  and  tbe  »ost  worthy  or 
iged  of  the  Bobie  kinsnien  ore  preferred  to  tbe  sinpie,  thcwigb 
ImoMat^  offiee  of  oon^Ksing  dirouiss  by  their  advice,  and 
gwding  valor  by  their  exanqpie.*  £v«a  a  female  of  sepse  and 
Mint  has  boen  permitted  to  command  tbe  countiTmen  of 
Mobiav"  The  momentary  junction  of  several  tribes  pro- 
duces alt  amy :  their  more  lastng  nnioft  constttutes  a  ipAtion ; 
aftd  the  supveme  obie^  tbe  csnir  of  emira,  whose  banner  is 
4lq[ii1ayed  at  their  head,  may  deserve,  in  the  eyes  of  strangers. 
Ate  honofs  of  the  Inngfy  name*  K  the  Arabian  princes  abuse 
^tinAr  power,  they  are  quickly  punidied  by  tbe  desertion  of 
fiieir  subiecto^  who  had  been  accustomed  to  a  raild  and  paren* 
fal  jurisdictioti.    Tbeir  spirit  is  freey  thmr  steps  are  uncoD- 

^  Hie  name  which,  used  by  Ptolemy  and  Pfiny  In  a  fnore  eoiifliied, 
Bv  Ammianus  and  Prpeopins  in  a  larger,  sense,  has  been  derlTed, 
iineiilouBly,  fh>m  Sarakf  tae  wife  oi  Abraham,  obscurely  from  the  yiSir 
kge  of  SarahOi  (jurit  lSm/3afiwt,  Stepbao,  de  Urbibua»)  more  pUusi- 
l)§  from  tbe  Arabic  words,  which  signify  a  thievith  character,  or 
OrUrUc4  situation,  (Hoitinger,  Hist  Oriental  L  L  c  l  p.  '7,  8.  Pooock, 
Specimea,  b.  S3,  $5.  Asseman.  BibHot  Orient,  torn.  it.  p.  567.)  Yet 
me  last  iina  most  popular  of  these  etymologies  is  refotea  by  Ptolemy, 
(Arabia,  p  2^  18,  in  Hudson,  torn,  iv.,)  who  expressly  remarks  tbe 
western  an4  southern  position  of  the  Saracens,  then  an  obscure  tribe 
on  the  borders  of  Egypt  The  appellation  cannot  therefore  aUude  to 
any  naiioneU  character ;  and,  since  it  was  imposed  by  strangers,  It 
nlust  be  fbiind,  hot  in  tiie  Arabic,  but  in  a  foreign  language.* 

"  Saraceni  .  .  .  mnlieres  aiunt  in  eos  regnare,  (Ezpositio  totinp 
Mtindi,  p.  8,  in  Hudson,  tom.  iil)  The  reign  of  Mavia  is  fiunous  ia 
^oiflesiastiral  story     Pocock,  Specimen,  p.  69,  88. 


*  Dr  Clarke,  (Travels,  yoI.  ii.  p.  491,)  after  expressing  contemptuinis 
vk}  fiir  Gibbon's  IgBoranoe,  derives  the  >^ord  trom  Zara,  Zaara,  Sara,  the 
Ouert,  whence  Saraoetii,  tbe  children  of  the  Desert.  De  Marlef  adopts 
ilerhratiUi  from  Sarrik,  a  robber,  (Hi^  des  Arabes,  vol.  i  p  36^  St 
tin  fiom  Scharkioan,  or  Sharkun,  Eastern,  voL  xi.  p.  55.— M. 
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fined,  the  desert  is  open,  and  the  tribes  and  families  are  hdd 
together  by  a  mutual  and  voluntary  compact.  The  softer 
natives  of  Yemen  supported  the  pomp  and  majesty  of  a  mon 
arch  ;  but  if  he  could  not  leave  his  palace  without  endange^ 
ing  his  life,**  the  active  powers  of  government  must  have  been 
devolved  on  his  nobles  and  magistrates.  The  cities  of  Mecca 
and  Medina  present,  in  the  heart  of  Asia,  the  form,  or  rather 
the  substance,  of  a  commonwealth.  The  grandfather  of  Ma 
homet,  and  his  lineal  ancestors,  appear  in  foreign  and  domestio 
transactions  as  the  princes  of  their  country ;  but  they  reigned, 
like  Pericles  at  Athens,  or  the  Medici  at  Florence,  by  the 
opinion  of  their  wisdom  and  int^rity;  their  influence  waa 
divided  with  their  patrimony;  and  the  sceptre  was  transfened 
from  the  uncles  of  the  prophet  to  a  younger  branch  of  the 
tribe  of  Koreish.  On  solemn  occasions  they  omvened  the 
assembly  of  the  people ;  and,  since  mankind  must  be  either 
compelled  or  persuaded  to  obey,  the  use  and  reputation  of 
oratory  a'mong  the  ancient  Arabs  is  the  clearest  evidenoe 
of  public  freedom."  But  their  simple  freedom  was  of  a  very 
diflerent  cast  from  the  nice  and  artificial  machinery  of  the 
Greek  and  Roman  republics,  in  which  each  -member  pos- 
sessed an  undivided  share  of  the  civil  and  political  rights  of 
the  community.  In  the  more  simple  state  of  the  Arabs,  the 
nation  is  free,  because  each  of  her  sons  disdains  a  base  sub- 
mission to  the  will  of  a  master.  His  breast  is  fortified  by  the 
austere  virtues  of  courage,  patience,  and  sobriety ;  the  love 
of  independence  prompts  him  to  exercise  the  habits  of  self- 
command  ;  and  the  fear  of  dishonor  guards  him  from  the 
meaner  apprehension  of  pain,  of  danger,  and  of  death.  The 
gravity  and  firmness  of  the  mind  is  conspicuous  in  his  outward 
demeanor;  his  speech  is  low,  weighty,  and  condse;  he  is 
seldom  provoked  to  laughter;  his  only  gesture  is  that  of 
stroking  his  beard,  the  venerable  symbol  of  manhood ;  and 

"  *Ek  r&»  fimffiU(to¥  fth  i(tX6st¥  is  ihe  report  of  Agatharddes,  (de 
Man  Rubro^  p.  6a,  64,  in  Hudson,  torn.  1)  Diodorus  Siculus,  (torn,  i 
L  ill  c.  47,  p.  215,)  and  Strabo,  (L  zvi  p.  1124.)  But  I  much  suspect 
that  this  is  one  of  the  popular  tales,  or  extraordinary  accidents,  wnich 
tlie  credulity  of  travellers  so  often  transforms  into  a  fiEbct,  a  custom, 
and  a  law. 

'*  Non  glohabantur  antiquitus  Arabes,  nisi  gladio,  hospite,  et  elo- 
fHentia  (Sei^adius  apud  Pocock,  Specimen,  p.  161,  162.)  This  gift 
m  speeeh  toey  shared  only  with  the  Persians ;  and  the  sententioiii 
Arabs  would  pr  t>bably  have  disdained  the  simple  and  sublime  kifcio  of 
DeEMMthenM. 
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the  senso  of  his  own  importance  teaches  him  to  accost  hit 
equals  witho  it  levity,  and  his  superiors  without  awe.**  The 
liberty  of  the  Saracens  suryived  their  conquests :  the  first 
caliphs  indulged  the  bold  and  familiar  language  of  their  sub- 
jects ;  they  ascended  the  pulpit  to  persuade  and  edify  the  con- 
gr^ation ;  nor  was  it  before  the  seat  of  empire  was  removed 
to  the  Tigris,  that  the  Abbasides  adopted  the  proud  and  pomp- 
ous ceremonial  of  the  Persian  and  Byzantine  courts. 

In  the  study  of  nations  and  men,  we  may  observe  the  causes 
that  render  them  hostile  or  friendly  to  each  other,  that  tend  to 
narrow  or  enlarge,  to  mollify  or  exasperate,  the  social  charac- 
ter. The  separation  of  the  Arabs  from  the  rest  of  mankind 
has  accustomed  them  to  confound  the  ideas  of  stranger  and 
enemy ;  apd  the  poverty  of  the  land  has  introduced  a  maxim 
of  jurisprudence,  which  they  believe  and  practise  to  the  pres- 
ent hour.  They  pretend,  uiat,  in  the  division  of  the  earth, 
the  rich  and  fertile  climates  were  assigned  to  the  other 
branches  of  the  human  &mily ;  and  that  the  posterity  of  the 
outlaw  Ismael  might  recover,  by  fraud  or  ibrce,  the  portion 
of  inheritance  of  which  he  had  been  unjustly  deprived.  Ac- 
cording to  the  remark  of  Pliny,  the  Arabian  tribes  are  equally 
addicted  to  theft  and  merchandise ;  the  caravans  that  traverse 
the  desert  are  ransomed  ojr  pillaged ;  and  their  neighbors, 
since  the  remote  times  of  Job  and  Sesostris,**  have  been  the 
victims  of  their  rapacious  spirit  If  a  Bedoween  discovers 
from  afar  a  solitary  traveller,  he  rides  furiously  against  him, 
crying,  with  a  loud  voice,  "  Unilress  thyself,  thy  aunt  {my 
vnfe)  is  without  a  garment**  A  ready  submission  entitles 
him  to  mercy ;  resistance  will  provoke  the  aggressor,  and  his 
own  blood  must  expiate  the  blood  which  he  presumes  to  shed 


**  I  most  remind  the  reader  that  D*Arvieuz,  D*Herbelot,  and 
Kiebuhr,  represent^  in  the  most  lively  colors,  the  manners  and  goyern- 
ment  of  the  Arabs,  which  are  illustrated  by  many  incidental  passages 
in  the  Life  of  Mahomet* 

**  Observe  the  first  chapter  of  Job,  and  the  long  wall  of  1600  stadia 
which  Sesostris  bnilt  from  Pelusium  to  Heliopolis,  (Diodor.  SicuL 
tom.  L  L  I  p.  67.)  Under  the  name  of  Hyesos,  the  shepherd  kings, 
they  had  formerly  subdued  Egypt,  (Marsham,  Canoa  Chron.  p.  98— 
163)  Ac)t 

*  See,  likewise  the  cnrioas  romance  of  Antar,  the  most  vivid  and  va 
Ibentic  pictare  of  Arahian  manners. — M. 
t  Tl-  is  origin  of  the  Hycsos,  thoash  probable,  is  by  no  means  so  certala . 
is  some  raoson  for  sopposiog  inem  Scythians. -^M. 


in  Intimate  defence.  A  single  robbec,  or  a  few  aseocialei| 
are  branded  with  their  genuine  name ;  but  the  exploits  of  a 
numerous  band  assume  Uie  character  of  lawful  and  honorable 
war.  The  temper  of  a  people  thus  armed  against  mankind 
was  doubly  inflamed  by  the  domestic  license  of  rapine,  mur- 
der, and  revenge.  In  the  constitution  of  Europe,  the  right 
of  peace  and  war  is  now  confined  U>  a  small,  and  the  actual 
)xerdse  to  a  much  smaller,  list  of  respectable  potentates ;  but 
ach  Arab,  with  impunity  and  renown,  might  point  his  javelin 
i^igainst  the  life  of  hb  countrymen.  The  union  of  the  nation 
oondsted  only  in  a  vague  resemblance  of  language  and  man- 
ners; and  in  each  community^  the  iurisdictjon  of  the  magis- 
trate was  mute  and  impotent  Of  the  time  of  kporance 
which  preceded  Mahomet^  seventeen  hundred  batt^**  are 
recorded  by  tradition :  hostility  was  imbit(ered  with  Ijie  van- 
cor  of  dvil  faction;  and  the  recital,  in  prose  oc  verse,  of  an 
obsolete  feud,  was  sufficient  to  rekindle  tho  same  passions 
among  the  descendants  of  the  hostile  tribes*  In  private  life 
every  man,  at  least  eveiy  femily,  was  the  judge  and  aven^r 
of  his  own  cause,  ll^e  nice  sensibility  of  honor,  which 
weighs  the  insult  rather  than  the  injury,  sheds  its  deadly 
venom  on  the  quarrels  of  the  Arabs :  the  honor  of  their  wo- 
men, and  of  their  beards,  is  most  easily  wounded ;  an  inde- 
cent action,  a  contemptuous  word,  can  be  expiated  only  by 
the  blood  of  the  offends ;  and  such  is  their  patient  invet- 
eracy, that  they  expect  whole  months  and  years  the  opportu- 
nity of  revenge.  A  fine  or  <]ompei^sation  for  murder  is  familiar 
to  the  Barbarians  of  every  age :  but  in  Arabia  the  kinsmen 
of  the  dead  are  at  liberty  to  accept  the  atonement,  or  to  exer- 
cise with  their  own  hands  the  law  of  retaliation.  The  refined 
malice  of  the  Arabs  refuses  even  the  head  of  the  murderer, 
substitutes  an  innocent  for  the  guilty  person,  and  transfers  the 
penalty  to  the  best  and  most  considerable  of  the  race  by  whom 
they  have  been  injured.  If  he  fells  by  their  hands,  Uiey  are 
exposed,  in  their  turn,  to  the  danger  o?  reprisals,  the  interest 
and  principal  of  the  bloody  debt  are  accumulated :  the  indi- 
viduals of  either  family  lead  a  hfe  of  malice  and  susfHcioiii 


**  Or,  according  to  another  account,  1200,  (D'Herbelot,  Bibliothdqae 
Oiientale,  p.  75 :)  the  two  historians  who  wrote  of  the  Ayain  al  Arah^ 
iSky  battles  of  the  Arabs,  lived  in  the  9th  and  10th  century.  Tb« 
feinoas  war  of  Dahes  and  Gabrah  was  occasioned  by  two  borawb 
kuied  fortv  veara,  and  ended  in  a  proverb,  (Pooock,  Spedmen,  p  4A.> 


tL^.  4S9^4Q^\    ^^  turn  ^  Aoii a»'  niFiBS.'  M 

Mridii^' jete  sMf  ftOisediM'  eibfMe  before  tl^  moconniot 
v«agBUiefr>be  fltially  setUed.*^  Tbis  swi^naiy  spirit,  ignoniiit 
ti  pi^  or  ft»giveii«M^  Imb  been  aaoderated^  howev^,  by  tKa 
tuiyima-  o^  hottoT,  whieh  r^mre  m  erery  pHrate-  eneoimteff 
flbmi  dbocNt  equality  of  age-  and  streng^,  of  nambefB  and 
veopoiis.  Aft  aBMnl  fS^tim  of'two^  perimps  of  four,  montlis, 
was  observed' by  the  Arabtf  belbre  tbe  time  of  Mabomet,  dui^ 
mg  wbieh  tlwir  siiofda  were  religionsk  sheathed  both  in  for- 
rngji^  tmd  doBWotie  hostility ;  and  this  partial'  traee  isr  mom 
tiMDgly  ejiprateive  '<^>  the  babite  of  attatt^y  anfd*  warftre*.^ 

BiSl  tlie  sprnteSrapffM  and'iefeiige  #as^  attemipered  b^  the 
■wMfwr  iiiflaenee  of '  trade  and  literaitore*  Hie  sbKtary  pienin- 
aikiis-  cmttHfapiMBCid  by  the  nest^  civilized  natioos  of  the  an- 
cieitfenRocU;.  the  merdiant  is  the  friend  of  •mankind ;  and  the 
aimiial  conurans-  iaaported  the  first  seeds  of  knowledge  and 
p^teiHBs  intor-  the  cities,  and  even  the  cMDps  of  the  desert 
Whatever  may  be  tbe  pedigree  of  the  Arabs^  their  Ifmguage 
la  derived  horn  the  same  original  stock- with  the  Hebrew,  the 
Syriae^.and  the  Clialds&an  tongues;  ^  independence  of  the 
tribes  waar  marked  by  their  peeuliar  dialects;**  but  eadi, 
after  their  o«n,.  allowed  a  jusl  preference  to  the  pure  and 
jierspuiiioiis  idiom  of  Mecca.  In  Afabia,  as  well  as  in  Greece^ 
the^perfection  of  language  outstripped  ti^e  refinenoent  of  man> 
nen  ;>  and.  her  speech  coukl  diversify  the  foarsbore  names  of 
honey,  the  two  hundred  of  a  serpent^  the  five  hundred  of  a 
lioB^the  thousand'  of>  a-sword^  at  &  time  when  this  eopions 
<Mctionaiy'was  nitraBted'to  the  memory  of  an  illiterate  people. 

"  The  modem  theory  and  praetioe^  oi  the^  Arab»  in  the  revenge  of 
murder  are  described  by  Niebuhr,  (De8cri|^oii,  p.  26 — 8h)  The 
harah^  feftture*!  of  antiquity  may  be  trdoed  m  the  Ecnran,  c  2»  p^  20, 
CL-  IT,  jpii  2S0«  with  Sale's  Observations. 

"  rrticoinds  (de  B^  Persic  I  L  e.  IB)  plaoes  tbe  ftco  holy  monthft 
about  the  summer  solstice.  Hie  Arabttos  consecrate  four  mouths 
tff  the  year — ^the  first;  seventh,  eleventh,  and  twelfth;  and  pretend, 
that  in  a  kxtg  seri^  of  ages  the  truce  was  infringed  onW  four  or  six 
times,  (S^e's  Preliminary  Discourto,  p.  147 — 160,  and  Notes  on  the 
ixth  chapter  of  the  Kor^n,.  p.  164,  <&c.  Casiri,  Bibliot.  Hispano-Arab> 
k^  tov  n.  p.  20,  21.) 

**  Arriao,  in  the  second  century,  remarks  (in  Periplo  Maris  Ery- 
tbrmi  p.  l!2)  the  partial  or  total  difference  of  the  dialects  of  the  Arabs. 
Their  mnguage  and  letters  are  copiously  treated  by  Pooock,  (Speci- 
men, p.  160 — 164,)  Casiri,  (Bibliot  Hispano-Arabica,  torn.  I  p.  1,  88, 
S92,  torn,  it  p.  26,  <&&,)  and  Niebuhr,  (Description  de  1' Arable,  p.  7S 
— *MBy  I  pasft  sMgiitl^' ;  I  am  not  fond  of  rfl|)esting  woiid»  like  a  par* 
Mi 
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TLe  moDumijaiB  of  the  Homerites  were  inseribed  with  an  ol^ 
Bolete  and  mysterious  character;  but  the  Cufic  letters,  ih€ 
groundwork  of  the  present  alphabet,  were  invented  on  the 
banks  of  the  Euphrates ;  and  the  recent  invention  was  taught 
at  Meoca  by  a  stranger  who  settled  in  that  city  afiter  the  birth 
of  Mahomet.  The  arts  of  grammar,  of  metre,  and  of  rhetoric, 
were  unknown  U>  the  freebom  eloquence  of  the  Arabians ;  but 
their  penetration  was  sharp,  their  &ncy  luxuriant,  their  wit 
strong  and  sententious,**  and  their  more  elaborate  compositions 
were  addressed  with  energy  and  efifect  to  the  minds  of.  their 
hearers.  The  genius  and  marit  of  a  rising  poet  was  cdebrated 
by  the  applause  of  his  own  and  the  kindsed  tribes.  A  sdemn 
banquet  was  prepared,  and  a  chorus  of  women,  sinking  their 
tymbals,  and  displaying  the  pomp  of  their  nuptials,  suuff-  in 
the  presence  of  their  sons  and  husbands  the  felicity  of  weir 
native  tribe ;  that  a  champion  had  now  appeared  to  vindicate 
their  rights ;  that  a  herald  bad  raised  his  voice  to  immortalize 
their  renown.  The  distant  or  hostile  tribes  resorted  to  an  an- 
nual fair,  which  was  abolished  by  the  fanaticism  of  the  first 
Moslems;  a  national  assembly  that  must  have  contributed  to 
refine  and  harmonize  the  Barbarians.  Thirty  days  were  em- 
ployed in  the  exchange,  not  only  of  com  and  wine,  but  of 
eloquence  and  poetry.  The  prize  was  disputed  by  the  gen 
erous  emulation  of  the  bards ;  the  victorious  performance  was 
deposited  in  the  archives  of  princes  and  emirs ;  and  we  may 
read  in  our  own  language,  the  seven  original  poems  whicn 
were  inscribed  in  letters  of  gold,  and  suspended  in  the  temple 
of  Mecca.*'      The   Arabian  poets  were  the  historians  and 


**  A  famQiar  tale  in  Voltaire's  Zadiff  (le  Ohien  et  le  Cbeval)  is 
latedf  to  prove  the  natural  sagacity  of  we  Arabs,  (D'Herbelot^  Bibliot. 
Orient,  p.  120, 121.  Gagnier,  Vie  de  Mahomet»  torn.  I  p.  87 — i6 :)  but 
D'Arvieuz,  or  rather  I^  Roque,  (Voyage  de  Palestine,  p^  92,)  denies 
Hie  boasted  superiority  of  the^doweens.  The  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
nine  sentences  of  Ali  ^translated  b^  Ockley,  London,  1718)  affi>rd  a 
Hist  and  fiEivorable  specunen  of  Arabian  wit* 

*^  Pooock  (Specimen,  p.  158 — 161)  and  Oasiri  (Bibliot  Hispano- 
Arabica^  torn.  i.  p.  48,  84,  <&&,  119,  torn,  il  p.  17,  Ac)  speak  of  the 
Arabian  poets  before  Mahomet ;  the  seven  poems  of  the  Caaba  have 
been  published  in  English  by  Sir  WiMm  Jones ;  but  his  honorable 
mission  to  India  has  depriyed  us  of  his  own  notes,  far  more  interesting 
than  the  obscure  and  obsolete  text 


^  Compare  die  Arabic  ntaverb*  tranalated  by  BiucUiardt 
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BHiralffite  of  tihe  age ;  and  if  they  sympathTzed  with  the  prc^ 
dices,  they  inspired  and  crowned  the  rirtues,  of  their  country- 
men. Hie  indisBoIuble  union  of  generosity  and  valor  was  the 
darling  theme  of  then*  song ;  and  when  they  pointed  their 
keenest  satire  against  a  despicable  race,  they  affirmed,  in  the 
bitterness  of  reproach,  that  the  men  knew  not  how  to  give, 
nor  the  women  to  deny.*'  The  same  hospitality,  which  was 
practised  by  Abrahaofi,  and  celebrated  by  Homer,  is  still  re- 
newed  in  the  camps  of  the  Arabs.  The  fero^^ious  Bedoweens, 
the  terror  of  the  desert,  embrace,  without  inquiry  or  hesitation, 
the  stranger  who  dares  to  confide  in  their  honor  and  to  enter 
their  tent  His  treatment  is  kind  and  respectful:  he  shares 
the  wealth,  or  the  poverty,  of  his  host ;  and,  after  a  needful 
repose,  he  is  dismissed  on  his  way,  with  thanks,  with  blessings, 
and  perhaps  with  gifts.  The  heart  and  hand  are  more  largely 
expanded  by  the  wants  of  a  brother  or  a  friend ;  but  the  heroic 
acts  that  could  deserve  the  public  applause,  must  have  sur- 
passed the  narrow  measure  of  discretion  and  experience.  A 
dispute  had  arisen,  who,  among  the  citizens  of  Mecca,  was 
entitled  to  the  prize  of  generosity ;  and  a  successive  applica- 
tion was  made  to  the  three  who  were  deemed  most  worthy  of 
the  trial.  Abdallah,  the  son  of  Abbas,  had  undertaken  a  dis- 
tant journey,  and  his  foot  was  in  the  stirrup  when  he  heard 
the  voice  of  a  suppliant,  ^  O  son  of  the  uncle  of  the  apostle 
of  God,  I  am  a  traveller,  and  in  distress  T  He  instantly 
dismounted  to  present  the  pilgrim  with  his  camel,  ber  rich 
caparison,  and  a  purse  of  four  thousand  pieces  of  gold,  ex- 
cepting only  the  sword,  either  for  its  intrinsic  value,  or  as  the 
gift  of  an  honored  kinsman.  The  Servant  of  Eais  informed 
the  second  suppliant  that  his  master  was  asleep :  but  he  im- 
mediately added,  *'  Here  is  a  purse  of  seven  thousand  pieces 
of  gold,  (it  is  all  we  have  in  the  house,)  and  here  is  an  order, 
that  witt  entitle  you  to  a  camel  and  a  slave  f  the  master,  as 
soon  as  he  awoke,  praised  and  enfranchised  bis  &ithlul  stew- 
ard, with  a  gentle  reproof^  that  by  respecting  his  slumbers  he 
had  stinted  his  bounty.  The  third  of  these  heroes,  the  blind 
Arabah,  at  the  hour  of  prayer,  was  supporting  his  steps  on  the 
shoulders  of  two  slaves.  "Alas!"  he  replied,  "my  coffers 
are  empty  I  but  these  you  may  sell ;  if  you  refuse,  I  renounce 
them."  At  these  words,  pushing  away  the  youths,  he  groped 
diong  the  wall  with  his  staff.    The  character  of  Hatem  is  the 

mm^  ^mm^^^  •'  ■-■■        —■■  ■  ■        ■■  ■■■■■■■■■>    #■  ■■  ■■       ■■■■  '  *»  .^  i  ■■    m^'^^t^m^^^K^tm^ 

**  Sale's  Preliminary  Discourse,  p.  29,  80. 


perfect  model  of  Arabum  virtue:**  he. was  hraye.  and  Kbenl, 
4n  eloquent  poet,  and  a  succesaful  robber;  forty,  cameb  wer« 
roasted  at  his  hospitable  feast ;  and  at  the  prayer  of  ^  sun-, 
pliant  enemy  he  restored  both  the  captives  and  the  spoiL 
The  freedom  of  his  countrymen  disdained  the  laws:  of  justice ; 
they  proudly  indulged  the  spontaneous  iinpulae  of  pity  and 
benevolence. 

The  religion  of  the  Arabs^^  a»  well  as  of  the  Indians^  oon- 
tiated  in  the  warship  of^  the  sun,  the  moon,  and  the  fi^ 
stars;  a  j^nutive  and  spedous  niqde  of  fi^unerstition^  The 
bright  luminaries  of  the  sky  display  the  viable  image  of  a 
Deity :  theie  number,  and  distance  convey  to.  a  pfulosoghipi  oi 
even  a  vulgar,  e^e,  the  idea  of  boundless  space :  the.  chai^ 
acter  of  eternity  is  niarked  on  these  solid  globes,  that  seem 
incapble-  of  corruption  or  decay:  the-  regularity  of  their 
motions  maybe  ascribed  to  a  principleof  reason,  or  instinct; 
and  their  real^  or  imaspnar^,  influence  encpuraffe^  the  vain 
belief  that  the  earth  and  its  inhabitants  are  the  ooject  of  their 
peculiar  care.  The  science  of  astronomy  waa  cultivated  a£ 
Babylon ;  but  the  school  of  the  Arabs  was  a  dear  firmament 
and  a  naked  plain.  In  their  nocturiuil.  marches,  they  steered 
by  the  guidance  of  the  star» :  their  names^  and  order,  and 
daily  station,  were  £Euniliar  to  the  curiosity  and  devotion  at 
the  Bedoween;  and  he  was  taught,  by  experience  to  divide,  in 
twenty-eight  parts,  the  zodiac  of  the  moon,  and.  to  bless  the 
constellations  who  refreshed,  with  salutary  rains,  the  thirst  of 
the  desert  The  reign  of  the  heavenly  orba  could,  not  be 
extended  beyond  tl^  visible  sphere ;  and  some  metaphysical 
powers  were  necessary  to  auslain  the  transmigration  of  soula 
and  the  resurrection  of  bodiea:  a  camel  was  k(t  to  perish  on 
the  grave,  that  he  might  serve  his  master  in  another  life ;  and 

«*  D'Herbelot»  Bibliot  Orient  p.  468.  G^agnier,  Vie  de  Mahumet, 
torn.  iii.  p  118.'  Caab  and  Hesnua  (Pocock.  Specimen,  p.  48,  46,  48) 
were  likewise  ooiispieaous  ibr  their  liberality;  and  the  latter  is  ele* 
gaotly  praised  bv  an  Arabian- poet :  **  Videbii  earn  cum  aoreaseris  e» 
ultantem,  ao  si  cuures  iUi  quod  ab  iUo  petis."* 

**  Whatever  can  now  be  known  of  the  idolatry  of  the  ancient  Ara- 
bians may  be  found  in  Pocock,  (Specimen,  p.  89 — 136, 163,  164.)  His 
profound  erudition  is  more  clearly  and  concisely  interpreted  by  Sale, 
(Preliminary  Discourse,  p.  14 — 24 ;)  and  Assemanni  (BibUot  Orient 
Imu.  iv.  p  680 — 690)  has  added  some  valuable  remarks. 

^  See  the  translation  of  the  otrnsing  Persian  romance  of  Hatim  Til,  fay 
DwMSBB  Vorbes,  Esq.,  among  the  works  pablished  by  the  Oriental  Trausta 
liob  Fond.— M. 
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fln  taTocation  of  depmted  ispiritB  implMs  lliat  they  were  ettfl 
endowed  with  oonscioittiiees  and  power.  I  am  ignorant,  add 
I  am  earekfls,  of  the  Uhid  mytiiology  of  the  Barbarians ;  of 
the  hM  deities,  of  the  stars,  tlie  air,  and  the  earth,  of  their 
set  or  titles,  their  attributes  or  subordination.  Each  tribe, 
eadh  fimsfly,  each  independent  warrior,  created  and  dianged 
the  Ir^tes  and  the  object  of  his  fiintastic  worship ;  but  the 
DKliott,  in  ^everj  age,  has  bowed  to  the  religion,  n  wdl  as  to 
tile  langnssge,^  Mecca.  The  genuine  antiquity  of  the  Caaba 
mbeadg  b«vond  the  CSiristaan  aera ;  in  describit^  the  coast  6f 
die  Red  ^^ea,  ttie  Greek  historian  I^odoras^'has  remarked, 
between  the  Thamudftes  acid  the  Sabasans,  a  feraous  temple, 
whose  anperior  sanctity  was  revered  by  all  the  Arabians; 
the  linen  or  silken  veil,  i^hiish  is  annually  renewed  by  the 
Turkish  emperor,  was  fint  offered  by  a  pious  king  of  the  Ho- 
merites,  ifho  reigned  seven  hundred  years  before  the  lame  o^ 
IMionv^^  A  tent,  or  a  cavern,  might  suffice  for  the  wor- 
ship of  the  savi^es,  but  an  e<£6ce  of  stone  arid  clfiy  has  been 
erected  in  its  pme ;  and  the  art  and  po^er  of  the  monarchs 
df  the  East  have  been  confined  to  the  enmplicity  of  the  original 
models**    A  spacious  portico  encloses  the  quadrangle  df  the 

'^  *Ic^r     iiYttaraTop     tSpvrat    rtfttafttpov    ivd     wavrtav    'Apa0tav  mpirri 

rt$o¥f  (DiDdor.  Sicld.  tdm.  1 1  ill  p  211.)  The  thanicter  and  position 
are  aaoocreotlj  appeeite,  4hat  I  am  snrpriBtd  how  this  corioui  passage 
shcAild  have  beiui  read  wilhoiit  notice  or  api^caiioa  Tot  this  bmow 
temple  had  been  orerlooked  l^  Agatharcaaes,  (de  Muxi  Bubro.  p.  .b% 
in  Hndson,  torn.  L,Vwhom  XHodorus  copies  in  the  rest  of  the  descrip- 
tno.  Was  "fhe  dieffian  more  knowing  than  the  Effjpitian  ?  Or  was 
Oie  Oaaba  built  tolween 'the  ytore  «f  Rome  6{K)  and  746,  the  dates  <yf 
dieir  trespectite  histories  f  (Dodwell,  in  Dissert,  ad. torn,  i  fiudsfln/fi. 
12,    Fabridiis^SiUiot  Grtpa  torn.  ii^.  '77Q.)* 

**  Pooodc,  Specimen,  p.  60,  61.  From  the  death  of  Mahomet  we 
ascend  to  68,  from  bis  birth  to  129^ear8  before  the  Christian  serik 
Jhe  Y^il  "or  eortisln,  which  is  now  tf  mk  and  gold,  was  no  more  ffaan  a 
piece  of  Egyptian  linen,  (Abulfeda,  in  Vit  Mohammed,  c.  6,  p.  14.) 

^*  The  orifi;ina]  plan  of  the  Caaba  (which  is  servilely  copied  in  Sale, 
the  UhiyerHU  History;  Ac.)  was  a  Tm^Eish  drau^ght,  which  R<i3aik)  (4e 
Refigione  Mohammedioft,  p.  lia — 128)  has  -eorreoted  and  explain^ 
firom   the  best  authorities.    For  the  description  and   legend  of  the 

*  Mr.  Fortter  (GeE^grapfay  t^  Ai^bia,  voL  ii.  p.  f  18,  et  seq^has  raised 
w  t>tjectioD»'a8  l  tfaML,  TsCal  to  this  faypjitbeds  of  Gibbon.  The  temple, 
sitatt^  in  the  coantry  of  the  Bamzomeneis,  was  not  between  the  Thama* 
4itef  and  the  Babmuis,  but  higher  up  than  the  ooast  inhabited  by  the 
farmer.  Mr.  Forster  would  place  it  as  far  north  as  Moiiah.  I  am  not 
Mite  nlisfied  that  this  wHl  aeteewith  the  whole  description  of  Diodoraa 
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Caaba ;  a  square  chapel,  twenty-four  caUts  long,  twentj-threa 
broad,  and  twenty-seven  high :  a  door  and  a  window  adroit 
the  light;  the  double  roof  is  supported  by  three  pillars  of 
wood ;  a  spout  (now  of  gold)  disdbarges  the  rain-water,  and 
the  well  Zemzen  is  protected  by  a  dome .  from  accidental 
pollution.  The  tribe  of  Koreish,  by  frapd  and  force,  had 
acquired  the  custody  of  the  Caaba :  the  sacerdotal  ofiSce  de- 
volved through  four  hneal  descents  to  the  grapd&ther  of  Mftr 
hornet ;  and  the  &mily  of  the  EEashemites,  from  whence  he 
sprung,  was  the  most  respectable  and  sacred  in  the  eyes  ol 
their  country/*  The  precincts  of  Mecca  enjoyed  the  .rights 
of  sanctuary ;  and,  ii\  the  last  mojnth  of  each  year,  the  city 
and  the  temple  were  crowded  with  a  long  train  of  pilgrims, 
who  presented  their  vows  and  offerings  in  the  house  of  Ood. 
The  same  rites  which  are  now  accomplished  by  the  £utaful 
Mussulman,  were  invented  and  practised  by  the  superstition 
of  the  idolaters.  At  an  awful  distance  they  cast  away  their 
garments :  seven  times,  with  hasty  steps,  they  encircled  the 
Caaba,  and  kissed  the  black  stone :  seven  times .  they  visited 
and  adored  the  adjacent  mountains ;  seven  times  they  threw 
stones  into  the  valley  of  Mina;  and  the  pilgrimage  was 
achieved,  as  at  the  present  hour,  by  a  sacrifice  of  sheep  and 
camels,  and  the  burial  of  their  hair  and  nails  in  the  con- 
secrated  ground.  Each  tribe  either  fi:>und  or  introduced  in 
the  Caaba  their  domestic  worship :  the  temple  was  adorned, 
or  defiled,  with  three  hundred  and  sixty  idob  of  men,  eagles, 
lions,  and  antelopes ;  and  most  conspicuous  was  the  statue  of 
Hebal,  of  red  agate,  holding  in  his  hand  seven  arrows,  with- 
out heads  or  feathers,  the  instruments  and  symbols  of  profane 
divination.  But  this  statue  was  a  monument  of  Syrian  arts : 
the  devotion  of  the  ruder  ages  was  content  with  a  pillar  or  a 
tablet ;  and  the  rocks  of  the  desert  were  hewn  into  ffods  or 
altars,  in  imitation  of  the  Uack  stone**  of  Mecca,  mich  n 


Gaaba,  consult  Pocock,  (Specimen,  p.  116— -122,)  the  Biblioth^ae 
Orientale  of  D'Herbelot^  (Oaaba,  Hagirj  Zemzem^  ^»)  and  Sale 
(Preliminary  Discourse,  p.  114 — 122.) 

*'  Cosa,  the  fifth  ancestor  of  Mahomet^  must  have  usurped  the 
Caaba  A.  D.  440 ;  but  the  story  is  dififerentlj  told  by  Jamuibi,  (Qv^ 
nier,  Vie  de  Mahomet,  tom.  L  p.  66 — 69,)  and  by  Abulfeda,  (ia  Yit 
Moham.  c.  6,  p.  13.) 

**  In  the  second  century,  Mazimus  of  Tyre  attributes  to  the  Arabt 
the   worship  of  a  stone — *Ap&0toi  <ri0owt  fii¥,  ivrtwa  il  oiK  iliSa,  ri   A 

iyaXna  eUov'  USos  h  nrpaytavoit  (Dissert  viiL  tom.  I  p.  142;  idH 
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deeply  tainted  with  the  reproadi  of  an  idolatrotis  ongio. 
Fmb  Japan  to  Pern,  the  use  of  sacrifice  has  universally  pro- 
vailed  ;  and  the  votary  has  expressed  his  gratitude,  or  fear, 
by  destroying  or  consuming,  in  honor  of  the  gods,  the  dearest 
and  most  predous  of  their  gifts.  The  life  ^  a  man**  is  the 
most  precioas  oblation  to  deprecate  a  public  calamity :  the 
altars  of  Phoenicia  and  Egypt,  of  Rome  and  Carthage,  have 
been  polluted  with  human  gore :  the  cruel  practice  was  long 
preserved  amo^i^*  the  Arabs ;  in  the  third  century,  a  boy  was 
annually  sacrificed  by  the  tribe  of  the  Dumatians ;  *'  and  a 
royal  captive  was  piously  slaughtered  by  the  prince  of  the 
Saracens,  the  ally  and  soldier  of  the  emperor  Justinian.**  A 
parent  who  drags  his  son  to  the  altar,  exhibit3  the  most  pain- 
ful and  suUime  effort  of  fimaticism :  the  deed,  or  the  inten- 
tion, was  sanctified  by  the  example  of  saints  and  heroes ;  and 
the  &ther  of  Mahomet  himself  was  devoted  by  a  rash  vow, 
and  hardly  ransomed  for  the  equivalent  of  a  hundred  camels. 
In  tiie  time  of  ignorance,  the  Arabs,  like  the  Jews  and 
Egyptians,  abstained  from  the  taste  of  ewine's  flesh ;  **  they 


Reiske;)  and  the  reproach  is  foriouslj  reSchoed  by  the  Christians, 
(CJemens  Alex,  in  Protreptico,  p.  40.  Arnobins  contra  Oentes,  L  vi  p. 
246.)  Yet  these  stones  were  no  other  than  the  PdiTvXa  of  Syria  and 
Greece,  so  renowned  in  sacred  and  pro&ne  antiquity,  (Kuseb.  Prasp. 
BvangeL  L  i  p.  87.    Marsham,  Canon.  Chron.  p.  54 — 56.) 

**  The  two  horrid  sabjects  of  *Av^po9«ff£a  and  ILatfodwta  are  aocu 
ratelv  discussed  by  the  learned  Sir  John  Marsham,  (Canon.  Chron.  p. 
76 — -78,  801 — 304.)  Sanchoniatho  derives  the  Phcenician  sacrifices  from 
the  example  of  Chronus ;  but  we  are  ignorant  whether  Chronus  lived 
before,  or  after,  Abraham,  or  indeed  whether  he  lived  at  all 

**  Kar*  Irdf  haorov  waiSa  iBvov,  18  the  repToadi  of  Porphyry ;  bnt  he 
likewise  imputes  to  the  Roman  the  same  barbarous  custom,  which,  A. 
IT.  C.  657,  had  been  finally  abolished  Dumffitha,  Danmat  al  Gendai, 
is  noticed  by  Ptolemv  (TabuL  p.  87,  Arabia,  p.  9 — 29)  and  Abulfeda, 
(p.  57,)  and  may  be  found  in  D'AnvUle's  maps,  in  the  mid-desert  be- 
tween Chaibar  and  Tadmor. 

"  Prcoopius,  (de  BelL  Persico,  L  i  &  28,)  Evagrius,  (L  vi.  c.  21,) 
md  Pocock,  (Specimen,  p.  72,  86,)  attest  the  human  sacrifices  of  the 
Arabs  in  the  vith  century.  The  danger  and  escape  of  Abdallah  is 
a  tradition  rather  than  a  £act^  (Oagnier,  Vie  de  Mahomet,  tom.  i  p.  83 
—84.) 

*'  Suillis  camibtts  abstinent,  says  Solinus,  (Polyhistor.  c.  33,)  who 
eopies  Pliny  (L  viiL  c  68)  in  the  strange  supposition,  that  hogs  can 
■ot  live  in  Arabia.  The  Egyptians  were  actuated  by  a  natural  and 
foperstitious  horror  for  that  unclean  beast,  (Marsl  un.  Canon,  p.  206.) 
The  old  Arabians  likewise  practised,  pott  eoUtmiy  the  rite  of  aDlu<tiQl^ 
(Qerodnt  Lie  80,)  wiudi  is  Baactified  by  the  Mahometan  law« 


eurcttmcised  **  their  <slrildren  at;  the  age  of  pubcr^ :  the  -saine 
customs,  widiout  the  oeasure  or  the  preoept  4>f  ibe  Eorati, 
have  been  silently  transmitted  to  their  poctority  and  proselytes* 
It  has  been  sagaciously  conjectured,  Ihat  the  a?tful  legislator 
indulged  the  stubborn  prejudices  of  his -eouBtrymen.  It  is 
oiore  simple  to  believe  that  he  adhered  to  the  habits  aod  ^jfkn- 
ions  of  his  youth,  without  foreseeing  that  a  pcaotioe  oongeaial 
to  the  climate  of  Mecca  might  become  useless  or  inconvenieoit 
on  tbe  banks  of  the  Danube  or  the  Volga. 

Arabia  was  (roe:  the  adjacent  kingdooaF  were  .ahakoi 
by  the  storms  of  conquest  and  tyranny,  and .  the  pemeented 
sects  fled  to  the  liappy  land  where  they  might  firofeas  what 
they  thought,  and  practise  .what  they  professed.  The 
religions  of  the  SaUans  and  Magians,  of  the  Jesra  and 
Christians,  were  -dissesiinated  from  the  Persian  Gulf  to 
the  Red  Sea.  In  a  remote  period  of  antiquity,  Sabianiun 
was  diffused  over  Asia  by  the  sdence  of  the  Ghaldseans'* 
and  the  arms  of  the  AssyriaiM.  From  the  obaervatioiis  4X 
two  thousand  years,  the  priests,  and  aatronomers.  of  Baby- 
lon** deduced  the  eternal  laws  of  nature  and  providence. 
They  adored  the  seven  gods  or  angels,  who  directed  the 
course  of  the  seven  planets,  and  shed  their  hresistible  rnflti- 
ence  on  the  earth.  Tiie  attributes  of  the  seven  .planets,  w^ 
the  twelve  signs  of  the  zodiac,  and  the  twenty-four  joonstella- 
tions  of  the  northern  and  southern  hemisphere,  were  repre- 
sented by  images  and  talismans ;  the  seven  days  of  the  week 
were  dedicated  to  their  respective  deiticS;  the  Sabians  prayed 
thrice  each  day ;  and  the  temple  of  the  moon  at  Haran  was 

(Reland,  p.  76,  •^,  Chardin,  or  rattier  the  Molhth  of  Shah  Abbas,  tom. 
iv.  p.  71,  &eJ) 

**  The  Mahometan  dooton  are  not  ISood  of  the  snbveet;  yet  they 
bold  ciroumciBioQ  neceBsary  to  ealvatioo,  and  even  jpret«aid  {hat  Ma- 
homot  was  miraeulously  Imni  without  a  foreskin,  (rooock,  8pecimel^ 
p.  819,  320.    Sale's  Preliminarv  Discourse,  pi  106,  107.) 

**  Diodorus  Sieulus  (tom.  i  L  il  p.  142 — 146)  has  cast  on  their  reli- 
giDn}the<<*.urioii8  but  superficial  glance  of  a«Oreek.  Their  astronomy 
would  be  6ir  more  valuable :  they  had  looked  tbrough  the  telescoipe 
of  reason,  sinoe  they  could  doubt  whether  the  sun  were  in  the  mnnber 
of  the  planets  or  of  the  fixed  stars. 

**  SunpUcius,  (who  quotes  Porphyry,)  de  CabIo,  L  H  e«im.  zlvi 

LI  28,  lin.  18,  apud  Marsham,  Canon.  Gluron.  p.  474,  who  doubts  tibie 
i,  because  it  is  adverse  to  his  systems,  liie  earliest  date  of  th<» 
Ghald»an  observations. is  the  vear  2284  before  Christ.  After  the  eoc* 
HiMst  of  Babylon  by  Alexander,  they  were  communicated  at  the  r^ 
finest  of  Arwotle,  to  the  istcononier  'Hippafdvis.  What  si  BKaMR 
in  the  annals  of  science  1 
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Ike  term  of  iheir  pilgrimage.*'  But  the  flexible  genlos  of 
their  faith  was  always  ready  either  to  teach  or  to  learn :  in 
the  tradition  of  the  creation,  the  deluge,  and  the  patriarchs, 
they  held  a  singular  agreement  with  thoir  Jewish  captives ; 
they  appealed  to  the  secret  books  of  Adam,  Seth,  and  Enoch ; 
and  a  slight  infusion  of  the  gospel  has  transformed  the  last 
remnant  of  the  Polytheista  into  the  Christians  of  St  John,  in 
the  territory  of  Bassora.**  The  altars  of  Babylon  were  ovef- 
tnrned  by  the  Magians ;  but  the  injurifis  of  the  Sabians  were 
revenged  by  the  sword  of  Alexander ;  Persia  groaned  above 
6ve  hundred  years  under  a  foreign  yoke ;  and  the  purest  di»- 
dples  of  2joroaster  escaped  from  the  contagion  of  idolatry, 
and  breathed  with  their  adversaries  the  freedom  of  the  des- 
ert** Seven  hundred  years  before  the  death  of  Mahomet^ 
the  Jews  were  settled  in  Arabia ;  and  a  hx  greater  multitude 
was  expelled  from  the  Holy  Land  in  the  wars  of  Titus  and 
Hadrian.  The  industrious  exiles  aspired  to  liberty  and  power : 
they  erected  synagogues  in  the  cities,  and  castles  in  the  wilder- 
ness, and  their  Gentile  converts  were  confounded  with  the 
children  of  Israel,  whom  they  resembled  in  the  outward  mark 
of  circumcision.  The  Christian  missionaries  were  still  more 
active  and  successful :  the  Catholics  asserted  their  universal 
reign ;  the  sects  whom  they  oppressed,  successively  retired 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  Roman  empire ;  the  Marcionites  and 
Manichaeans  dispersed  their  fantastic  o} anions  and  apocryphal 
gospels ;  the  churches  of  Yemen,  and  the  princes  of  Hira  and 

"  Pocock,  (Specimen,  p.  188—146,)  Hottinger,  (Hist  Orient  p.  162 
—208,)  Hyde,  (de  Religione  Vet  Perearuin,  p.  124,  128.  Ac.,)  D'Her- 
belot,  (Sabij  p.  726,  '726,)  and  Sale,  (Preliminnry  Discourse,  p.  14,  15,) 
rather  excite  than  gratify  our  curiosity ;  and  the  last  of  these  writers 
oonfounds  Sabianism  with  the  primitive  religion  *>f  the  Arabs. 

••  D'AnviUe  (rEuphrate  et  le  Tigre,  p.  180— j  81)  will  fix  the  po- 
sition of  these  ambiguous  Christians ;  Assemani  us  (Bibliot.  Oriental 
torn.  iv.  p.  607 — 614)  may  explain  their  tenets.  But  it  is  a  slippery 
ta&k  to  ascertain  the  creed  of  an  ignorant  people  afraid  and  asnamed 
to  disclose  their  secret  traditions.* 

••  The  Bfagi  were  fixed  in  the  province  of  B  hrein,  (Gagnier,  Vie 
de  Mahomet,  tom.  iil  p.  114,)  and  mingled  with  the  old  Arabians, 
(roGfHsk,  Specimen,  p.  146 — 160.) 


*  The  Codex  Nasirsons,  their  sacred  book,  has  been  published  bviforberg 
whose  researches  contain  ahnost  all  that  is  known  of  this  sin^lar  people. 
But  their  origin  is  almost  as  obscure  as  ever:  if  ancient,  their  creed  has 
been  so  oorrapted  with  mysticism  and  Mahometanism,  that  its  natiw  li 
lis  are  veiy  indistinct — M. 

VOL.  V. — E 


Oassatf  werd  bstruoted  ill  a  ^mrer  ereed  by  tliid  Jaoblite  ^ 
Nestorian  bishops.**  The  liberty  of  choioe  was  preseDted  to 
th^  tribes :  ^adi  Arab  tfiys  free  to  ekot  or  to  eompose  hak 
^mvate  religion :  and  the  rude  snpemtition  of  his  house  trnft 
piDgled  with  the  sublime  theology  of  saints  and  pbilosopherk. 
A.  fundadiental  article  of  fidth  was  kiculoated  by  the  cc^nsetifl 
>f  the  learned  strangers ;  the  existence  at  one  liu j)l^me  Qo^ 
who  is  exalted  above  the  powers  of  heaven  and  earth,  but  whf# 
4as  often  revealed  himself  ic  iaaokind  by  the  ftilAist^^  of  hi* 
juigels  and  prophets,  and  whoso  grace  or  joBtice  has  internipted, 
ny  seasonable  nuracles,  the  order  of  natui^e^  The  most  rational 
of  the  Arabs  acknowledged  his  power,  thotigh  they  neglected 
his  worship ;  *'  and  it  was  habit  rather  than  convietion  that  stiH 
attached  them  to  the  relics  of  idolatry.  The  Jewd  and  Chri^ 
tians  were  the  people  of  the  Book  /  the  Bible  was  ah'eady 
translated  into  the  Arabic  language,**  and  the  volume  of  toe 
Old  Testament  was  accepted  l^  the  concord  of  these  implaca^ 
ble  enemies.  In  the  story  of  the  Hebrew  patriarchs,  the 
Arabs  wete  pleased  to  ^cover  the  others  of  their  nation* 
They  applauded  the  birth  and  promises  of  Ismaetl ;  revered  thd 
£Euth  and  virtue  of  Abraham ;  traced  his  pectigree  and  theif 
own  to  the  creation  of  the  first  man,  and  imbibed,  with  equal 
credulity,  the  prodigies  of  the  holy  text,  and  the  dreams  and 
traditions  of  the  Jewish  rabbis. 

The  base  and  plebeian  origin  of  Mahomet  is  an  unskiK^ 
calumny  of  the  Christians,**  who  exalt  instead  of  degrading 

*^  The  state  of  the  Jews  aod  Christians  in  Arabia  is  described  bj 
Poeock  from  Sharestani,  dbc.,  (Specimen,  p.  60, 184,  <fe&,)  Hottinger. 
(Hist  Orient  p.  ai2— ^88,)  lyHerbelot,  (BibKot.  Orient  p.  4T4— 47«,) 
Basnage,  (Hist  des  Juife,  torn,  m  p.  186,  torn,  viil  p.  280,)  and  Sal6, 
(Preliminary  Discourse,  p.  S2,  Ac.,  33,  Ac) 

*^  In  their  offerings,  it  Was  a  maxim  to  defraud  Gk>d  for  the  profit 
of  the  idol,  not  a  nK>re  potent,  but  a  more  irritable,  patron,  (Pbcod^ 
Specimen,  p.  108,  109.) 

'*  Our  Torsions  now  extant  whether  Jewish  or  Christiaa,  appeal 
more  recent  than  the  Koran ;  but  the  existence  of  a  prior  translation 
may  be  fairly  inferred, — 1.  From  the  perpetual  practice  of  thf 
synagogue  of  expounding  the  Hebrew  lesson  oy  a  paraphrase  in  thii 
Tulgar  tongue  of  the  coimtry ;  2.  From  the  analogy  of  tne  Arineniafi^ 
Persian,  ^thiopic  versions,  expressly  quoted  by  the  fathers  of  the  fifth 
century,  who  assert  that  the  Scriptures  were  translated  into  all  the 
Barbaric  languages,  (Walton,  Prolegomena  ad  Biblia  Polyglot,  p.  8^ 
98 — 9*7.  Simon,  Hist.  Critique  du  Y.  et  du  N.  Testamrat,  torn.  & 
ip.  180,  181,  282—286,  293,  305,  806,  torn.  it.  p.  206.) 

^  la  eo  conveniunt  omnes,  ut  plebeio  iKhqtie  i^mere  cirtltm,  Jttf 
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fOm  merit  of  dieir  adTersaiy.  His  Jescent  from  Tsmael  was  » 
Bafional  priyilege  of  fable ;  bnt  if  the  first  steps  of  the  pe<& 
fifse  **  8u«  dark  and  doubtfnl,  he  could  produce  many  gener- 
stiong  of  pure  and  genuine  nobility :  he  spmng  from  the  tribe 
«f  Kortish  and  the  &mily  of  Hashem,  the  most  iflustrions  of 
the  Arabs,  the  princes  of  Mecca,  and  the  hereditary  guardians 
df  the  Caaba.  The  grandfather  of  Mahomet  was  Abdol  Mo- 
iaUeb,  the  son  of  Hashem.  a  wealthy  and  generous  citizeui 
who  sefieyed  th«  distress  of  famine  with  the  suppHes  of  com- 
meiee.  Mecca,  which  had  been  fbd  by  the  liberality  of  the 
^rtfaer,  was  saved  by  the  courage  of  the  son.  The  kingdom 
of  Yemen  was  subject  to  the  Christaan  princes  of  Abyssinia ; 
Aeur  yassal  Abrahah  was  provoked  by  an  insult  to  avenge  the 
honor  of  the  cross ;  and  the  holy  city  was  invested  by  a  train 
«f  elephants  and  an  army  of  Africans.  A  treaty  was  pro- 
noeed ;  and,  m  the  first  audience,  the  grandfather  of  Mahomet 
demanded  the  restitution  of  his  cattle.  ^And  why,'*  said 
Abrahah,  **  do  you  not  rather  implore  my  clemency  in  £Bivor 
of  your  temple,  which  I  have  threatened  to  destroy  t"  '^  Be- 
cause," replied  the  intrepid  chief,  "  the  cattle  is  my  own ; 
the  Caaba  belongs  to  the  gods,  and  they  will  defend  their 
house  from  injury  and  sacrilege."  The  want  of  provisions, 
or  the  valor  oi  the  Koreish^  compelled  the  Abjrssinians  to  a 
disgraceful  retreat :  Uieir  discomfiture  has  been  adorned  with 
a  miraculous  flight  of  birds,  who  showered  down  stones  on 
the  heads  of  the  infidels;  and  the  deliverance  was  long  com- 
memorated by  the  sera  of  the  elephant.'*    The  glory  of  Abdol 


(Hotthigcr,  Hist  Orisnt  p.  136.)  Tet  Theophanes,  the  most  ancSent 
^  the  Ghredcs,  uid  the  lither  of  many  a  lie,  conf^flses  Ibat  Mahomet 
was  of  the  race  of  Ismael,  ix  jiidi  yanKtaranit  ^oXf);,  (C^fonograph. 
p.  217.) 

*^  AWfedft  (in  VH.  li((^mmecL  c.  1,  2)  and  Gagnier  (Vie  do 
Mahomet^  p.  25 — 97)  describe  the  popular  and  approved  genealogy  of 
the  prophet  At  Mecca,  I  would  not  dispute  its  authenticity :  at 
Lausanne,  I  wiU  venture  to  observe,  1.  That  from  Ismael  to  Ma- 
homety  a  period  of.  2fi00  years,  they  reckon  tliirty,  instead  of  seventy* 
five,  generatioM :  2.  That  the  modem  Bedoweens  are  ignorant  of 
tKeir  history,  and  careless  of  their  pedigree,  (Voyage  de  D'Arvieuk 
p.  130, 108.)« 

**  The  seed  of  this  history,  or  fable,  is  contained  in  the  cvth  eliap* 
ler  of  the  Koran;  and  Gagnier  (in  PraB&t  ad  Vit  Moham.  p.  18, 


'  *  The  most  ordmdox  Mahometans  only  reckon  back  the  anoestiy  of  the 
frapliet  for  twenty  generations,  to  Adnan.  Weil,  Mohammed  der  pBepha^ 
%.  l^M-    1845 
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Motalleb  was  crowned  with  domestic  hAppinefis ;  his  life 
prolonged  to  the  age  of  one  hundred  and  ten  yean ;  and  he 
became  the  father  of  six  daughters  and  thirteen  sons.  IBm 
(test  beloved  Abdallah  was  the  most  beautiful  and  modest  of 
the  Arabian  youth ;  and  in  the  first  night,  when  he  eonsuni- 
:nated  his  marriage  with  Amina,f  of  the  noble  race  of  the 
Zahrites,  two  hundred  virgins  are  said  to  have  expired  of 
jealousy  and  despair.  Mahomet,  or  more  properly  Moham- 
med, the  only  son  of  Abdallah  and  Amina,  was  bom  at  Mecca, 
four  years  after  the  death  of  Justinian,  and  two  months  after 
the  defeat  of  the  Abyssinians,*'  whoee  victory  would  hav6 
introduced  into  the  Caaba  the  religion  of  the  Christians.  In 
his  early  in^Eincy,  he  was  deprived  of  his  &ther,  his  mother, 


4[c)  has  translated  the  historical  narrative  of  Abulfeda,  which  may  be 
illustrated  from  D'Herbelot  (Bibliot  Orientate,  p.  12)  and  Poood^ 
(Specimen,  p.  64.)  Prideaux  (Life  of  Mahomet,  p.  48)  calls  it  a  lie  of 
the  coinage  of  Mahomet ;  but  Sale,  (Koran,  p.  601 — 608,)  who  ir  half 
a  Mussulman,  attacks  the  inconsistent  faith  of  the  Doctor  for  believ- 
ing the  miracles  of  the  Delphic  Apollo.  Maracei  (Alcoran,  torn.  L 
part  ii.  p.  14,  tom.  ii.  p.  823)  ascribes  the  miracle  to  the  devil,  and 
extorts  from  the  Mahometans  the  confession,  that  God  would  not  have 
defended  against  the  Christians  the  idols  of  the  Caaba.* 

••  The  safest  SBras  of  Abulfeda,  (in  Vit  c.  i.  p.  2,)  of  Alexander,  or 
the  Greeks,  882,  of  Bocht  Naser,  or  Nabonassar,  1816,  equally  lead  us 
to  the  year  669.  The  old  Arabian  calendar  is  too  dark  and  uncertain 
to  support  the  Benedictines,  (Art  de  Verifer  les  Dates,  p.  15,)  who^ 
from  tne  day  of  the  month  and  week,  deduce  a  new  mode  of  calcula- 
tion, and  remove  the  birth  of  Mahomet  to  the  year  of  Christ  670,  thn 
loth  of  November.  Tet  this  date  would  agree  with  the  year  882  of 
the  Greeks,  which  is  assigned  by  Elmacin  (Hist  Saracea  p.  6)  and 
Abulpharagius,  (Dynast,  p.  101,  and  Errata,  Pocock's  version.)  While 
we  refine  our  chronology,  it  is  possible  that  the  illiterate  prophet  was 
ignorant  of  his  own  agcj; 

*  Dr.  Weil  says  that  the  small-pox  broke  out  in  the  army  of  Abrahah, 
but  be  does  not  give  bis  aatbority,  p.  10. — M.    1845. 

t  Amina,  or  Emina,  was  of  Jewish  birth.  V.  Hammer,  Geschichte  der 
Assass.  p.  10. — M. 

t  The  date  of  the  birth  of  Mahomet  is  not  yet  fixed  with  precision.  It 
is  only  known  from  Oriental  authors  that  he  was  bom  on  a  Monday,  the 
10th  Reby  Ist,  the  third  month  of  the  Mahometan  year ;  the  year  40  or  49 
of  Ohosroes  Nashirvan,  king  of  Persia;  the  year  881  of  the  Seleacidam 
nra ;  the  year  1316  of  the  bstb.  of  Nabonassar.  This  leaves  the  point  un- 
decided between  the  years  569,  570,  571,  of  J.  C.  See  the  Memoir  of  M. 
Silv.  de  Sacy,  on  divers  events  in  the  history  of  the  Arabs  before  Mahomet 
Mem.  Acad,  des  Liscript.  vol.  xlvii.  p.  537,  531.  St.  Martin,  vol.  xi.  p. 
59.— M. 

Dr.  Weil  decides  on  A.  D.  571.  Mahomet  died  in  632,  ai^ed  63 ;  but  iht 
Arabs  reckcmed  his  li^  by  ^anar  years,  which  reduces  his  life  nearly  to  $U 
*j^  «L)— M.    1845 
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ind  hla  grand&Uier ;  his  uncles  were  strong  and  numeroM ; 
and,  in  the  division  of  the  inheritanoe,  the  orphan's  share  was 
reduoed  to  five'canveis  and  an  JSthiopian  maid-servant  At 
home  and  abroad,  in  ^f^'dace  and  war,  Abu  Taleb,  the  most 
respectable  of  his  uncles,*  w{»  the  guide  and  guardian  of  his 
youth;  in  his  twenty-fiftb*  >iear,  he  entered  into  the  service 
of  Cadijah,  a  rich  and  Bt>b]e«4vidow  of  Mecca,  who  soon 
lewarded  his  fidelity  with  the  g^  11.  of  her  hand  and  fortune. 
The  marriage  contract,  in  the  simple  qtyle  of  antiquity,  recites 
the  mutual  love  of  Mahomet  and-'Oadijahj  describe  him  as 
the  most  accomplished  of  the  tribe  of  Eor^h ;  and  stipulates 
a  dowry  of  twelve  ounces  of  gold  and  'twenty  camels,  which 
was  supplied  by  the  liberality  of  his  uncle.'*  \**By  this  alliance, 
the  son  of  Abdallah  was  restored  to  the  stattoOQ^^bf'  his  ances- 
tors; and  the  judicious  matron  was  content  with*  his  "itomestio 
virtues,  till,  in  the  fortieth  year  of  his  age,**  he  assjimed  the 
title  of  a  prophet,  and  proclaimed  the  religion  of  thd  Koii^p. 
According  to  the  tradition  of  his  companions,  Mahom'et** 
was  distinguished  by  the  beauty  of  his  person,  an  outward 
gift  which  is  seldom  despised,  except  by  those  to  whom  it  has 

**  I  oopv  the  hoDorable  testimony  of  Abu  Taleb  to  his  fScunily  and 
aephew.  Lam  Dei,  ^ui  nos  a  stirpe  Abrahami  at  semine  Ismaelis 
coDstitait,  at  nobis  regiooem  sacram  dedit,  et  nos  judices  hominibus 
ttatuit  Porro  Mohammad  filius  Abdollahi  nepoiis  mei  {nepat  meut) 
QUO  cum  ex  »quo  ]ibrabitur  e  Koraishidis  quispiam  cui  non  prspon- 
oeraturus  est,  bonitate  et  excellendft,  et  intellectu  et  glori&,  et  acumine, 
etsi  opum  inops  fuerit,  (et  certe  opes  umbra  transiens  sunt  et  deposi- 
tiim  quod  reddi  debet^)  desiderio  OhadiisB  filias  Chowailedi  tenetur,  et 
flla  Yicissim  ipsius,  quicj^uid  autem  dotis  vice  petieritis,  ego  in  mO; 
Boseipiam,  (Pocock,  Specimen,  e  septima  parte  libri  Ebn  Hamduni) 

"  The  private  life  of  Mahomet,  from  nis  birth  to  his  mission,  is 
preserved  by  Abulfeda,  (in  Vit  c.  3 — 7,)  and  the  Arabian  writers  of 
genuine  or  apocryphal  note,  who  are  alleged  by  Hottinger,  (Hist 
Orient  p.  204 — 211,)  Maraoci,  ^tom.  i  p.  10 — 14,)  and  Gagnier,  (Vie 
dc  Mahomet  tom.  I  p.  97 — 184.) 

**  Abulfeda,  in  Vit  c.  Ixv.  IxvL  Gagnier,  Vie  de  Mahomet,  tom.  iii 
p.  272—289.  The  best  traditions  of  the  person  and  conversation  of 
the  prophet  are  derived  from  Ayesha,  Ali,  and  Abu  Horaira,  (Gagnier, 
tom.  il  p.  267.  Ockley's  Hist  of  the  Saracens,  vol  il  p.  149,)  sur* 
named  the  Father  of  a  C^t,  who  died  in  the  year  69  of  the  Hegira.' 


*  Ovupare,  likewise,  the  new  Life  of  Mahomet  (Mohammed  der  pnophct) 
I17  K^.  weil,  (Stuttgart,  i»43.)  Dr.  Weil  has  a  new  tradition,  that  Maliomet 
WIS  at  one  time  a  shepherd.  This  assimilation  to  the  life  of  Moses,  instead 
if  giving  probability  to  the  story,  as  Dr.  Weil  suggests,  nakes  it  vioPt 
^idoas.    Note,  p.  .14.— M.  1845. 
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been  refused.  Be^e  he  spo^e,  the  orafer  enge^ed  on  Irh 
Hide  the  aflfections  of  a  public  or  private;  audtenee.  TIm^ 
applauded  his  commnnding  presence,  hfaTmaJe&rtic  aspect,  hu 
piercing  eye,  his  gracious  smite,  his  flo|^g*  beard,  his  counte- 
nance that  painted  every  sensatbft'«f  *tbe  soul,  and  his  ges^ 
tures  that  enforced  each  expi:^o\i'  6f  the  Dongue.  In  tile 
fiuniliar  offices  of  life  he  s^upujcmsly  adhered  to  the  graf« 
and  oeremctoious  po}itene^*«ci3r  his  country:  his  respeetfiit 
sttendoQ  to  the  rich  and-pHCMferful  was  dignified  by  his  eonde- 
seension  and  tfSainl\if4p''tlie  poorest  citizens  of  Mecca:  tlie 
frankness  of  his  nofaaner  concealed  tlie  artifice  of  his  views-; 
and  tiie  habits '(V.cquHesy  were  imputed  to  personal  friendship 
or  nnivers|} /4»e*neVo)ence.  His  memory  was  capacioas  and 
retentive;  ^^'.wk  easy  and  sodal;  his  ima^nation  sublime^ 
his  jud^ept  clear,  rapid,  and  decisive.  He  poissessed  the 
co^rSgfi,  both  of  thought  and  action ;  and,  although  his  demgns 
ini^t 'gradually  expand  with  his  success,  the  first  idea  whicb 
he  entertained  of  his  divine  mission  bears  the  stamp  of  an 
original  and  superior  genius.  The  son  of  Abdallah  was 
educated  in  the  bosom  of  tiie  noUest  race,  in  the  use  of  tiui 
purest  dialect  ci  Arabia ;  and  the  fioeocy  of  his  speech  was 
eorrected  and  euhanced  by  the  practice  of  discreet  and  sea- 
sonable silence.  With  these  powers  of  eloquence,:MaboiDeft 
was  an  illiterate  Barbarian:  his  youth  had  never  been  kw 
ttructed  in  die  aWs  of  reading  and  writing;  ^  the  common 


**  Those  who  befi^ve  that  Mahomet  could  read  or  write  are  fncepa 
Ue  of  reading  what  is  written  with  another  pen,  in  the  Suras,  (Mr 
i^apters  of  the  Kora^  vii.  zxix.  xcvl  These  tea^ts,  and  the  tradition 
W  ^e  Sonna,  are  arlmitted,  without  doubt,  by  Abulfeda,  (in  YH; 
•t  vil,)  Qaenter,  (Not  ad  Abtilfed.  p.  16,)  Po<nck,  (Specimen,  p.  161,) 
Inland,  (de  Re%ion«  Mohammedica,  p.  230,)  and  Sale,  (Prehminary 
Discourse,  p.  42.)  Mr.  White,  almost  alone,  dmes  the  ignorance,  td 
accuse  the  imposture,  of  the  prophet.  Hb  arguments  are  &r  from 
satisfactory.  Two  short  trading  journeys  to  the  fairs  of  Syria  wct€ 
■urely  nottiuffieient  t*)  infuse  a  science  so  rai'e  among  tlie  citizens  of 
Mecca :  it  was  not  in  tlie  cool,  deliberate  act  of  treaty,  that  Mahomei 
would  have  dropped  *he  mask ;  nor  can  any  conclusion  be  drawn  from 
the  words  of  disease  and  delirium.    The  lettered  youth,  before  he  as- 

()ired  to  the  prophetic  cliaracter,  must  have  often  exercised,  in  private 
ife,  the  Arts  of  reaching  and  writing ;  and  his  first  converts,  of  his  own 
family,  would  have  h^n  the  first  to  detect  and  upbraid  his  scandaleiu 
Itypficrisy,  (WhiteV  Sermons,  p.  208,  204,  Notes,  p.  xxzvi->-zxxyiu.)  ** 

'  ^  i^Q*w>  (V  ^^  %wiv  (Acad^m.  des  InscHpt.  1.  p.  295)  has  ohsenred  UmI 
lb*  tcz^  of  «'>   ««cvith  Sura  implies  that  Blahoniei  ccmM  read ,  the  UMV 
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'^BonwiM  MBinpted  him  from  diame  or  reproadb,  but  be  wM 
ledboed  to  a  narrow  oirde  of  exiBteDce,  and  deprived  of  those 
iiithfiil  minora,  which  reflect  to  our  mind  the  minds  of  sf^ot 
and  heroea.  Yet  the  book  of  nature  and  of  man  was  open  to 
bia  view ;  and  some  &n<y  has  been  indulged  in  the  politioal 
and  philosophical  observations  which  are  ascribed  to  the 
Arabian  traodlerJ^  He  compares  the  nations  and  the  leli- 
pons  of  the  earth ;  diseovers  the  weakness  of  the  Persian  and 
ttomao  monaocbiea ;  beholds^  with  pity  aqd  indignatioB,  the 
4egenerao7  of  the  times;  and  resolvoa  to  vmte  under  cne 
God  and  one  king  the  invindbb  spirit  and  primitive  virtues 
ef  tiM  Ank&^  Our  more  aocurato  inquiry  will  suggest,  that, 
gosAoad  of  visiting  ike  courts,  the  camps,  the  temples,  of  the 
East,  the  two  journeys  of-  Mahomet  into  ^ria  were  confined 
to  the  finra  of  Bostra  and  Damascus ;  that  he  was  only  thirteen 
years  of  age  whe»  he  aooompanied  the  caravan  of  his  undo ; 
end  that  his  duty  compelled  him  to  return  as  soon  as  he  had 
^i^xised  of  the  mochandiBe  of  Cadijah.  In  these  hasty  and 
superficial  excursions,  the  eye  of  genius  might  discern  some 
objects  invisible  to  his  grosser  companions;  some  seeds  of 
kikovledge  might  be  cast  upon  a  fruitfiil  soil ;  but  his  ignor 
ranee  of  the  Syriac  language  must  have  checked  his  curiosity ; 
and  I  cannot  perceive,  in  the  life  or  writings  of  Mahomet,  that 
his  prospect  was  fiir  extended  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Ara^ 
bian  world.  From  every  region  of  that  solitary  world,  the 
pilgrims  of  Mecca  were  annually  assembled,  by  the  calls  of 
devotion  and  commerce :  in  Uie  free  concourse  of  multitudes, 
a  simple  citizen,  in  his  native  tongue,  might  study  the  political 
ftato  and  diaractrar  of  the  tribes,  the  theory  and  practice  of 
(he  Jews  and  Christians.  Some  useful  strangers  might  be 
tompted,  or  forced,  to  implore  the  rights  of  hospitality ;  and 
•he  enemiie^  of  Mahomet  have  named  the  jFew,  the  rersian, 

^  Ttk^,  count  de  BpulainvUIiers  (Vie  de  Mahomet^  p^  aOd-r-228) 
leads  his  Axabian  pupil,  lika  tho  Telamachus  of  Fenelon,  or  the  Oypjm 
•f  BaiQsay.  His  joiimey  to  tbs  Qourt  of  Persia  is  probably  a  fictioa, 
nor  can  I  trace  the  origia  of  his  exclamation,  "  Les  Grecs  sont  poor 
(act  des  hoqunes."  The  two  Syrian  jouriMyt  are  ex})ressed  by  almoiit 
ill  the  Arabian  writers,  both  tfchometans  aad  Christiaiis,  (Qagoier  al 
Abulfed  p .  10.)  

ikm  alone  denies  it,  and.  according  to  Dr.  Weil,  (p.  46,)  there  is  anoChai.. 
leading  of  the  tradition,  that  "  he  coald  not  read  toeUJ*    Dr.  Weil  is  oa 
mate  so  saooeasfnl  in  explaining  away  Sara  xxix.    It  means,  he  thinlp% 
wait  he  Ind  not  read  any  books,  fi!Oiii  whidi  he  oonid  hav«  tiorrowpd^ 
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and  the  Syrian  monk,  whom  they  accuse  of  lending 
secret  aid  to  the  composition  of  the  Koran.^  ConversaticD 
enriches  the  understanding,  but  solitude  is  the  school  cf 
genius ;  and  tlie  uniformity  of  a  work  denotes  the  hand  ot  a 
single  artist  From  his  earliest  youth  Mahomet  was  addicted 
to  religious  contemplation ;  each  year,  daring  the  month  of 
Ramadan,  he  withdrew  from  the  world,  and  from  the  arma 
of  Oadijah :  in  the  cave  of  Hera,  three  miles  from  Mecca,'* 
ho  consulted  the  spirit  of  fraud  or  enthusiasm,  whose  abode  *a 
not  in  the  heavens,  but  in  the  mind  of  the  prophet.  Tlie 
faith  which,  under  the  name  of  Islam,  he  preachod  to  hia 
&mily  and  nation,  is  compounded  of  an  eternal  tnith«  and  a 
necessary  fiction.  That  th£rb  la  oklt  onb  God,  and  thay 

MaHOMBT  is  THB  APOSTLB  OF  GOD. 

It  is  the  boast  of  the  Jewish  apologists,  that  while  the  learned 
nations  of  antiquity  were  deluded  by  the  fiibles  of  polytheismi 
their  simple  ancestors  of  Palestine  preserved  the  knowledge 
and  worship  of  the  true  God.  The  moral  attributes  of  Jehovah 
may  not  easily  be  reconciled  with  the  standard  of  human  vir 
tue :  his  metaphysical  qualities  are  darkly  expressed ;  but  each 
page  of  the  Pentateuch  and  the  Prophets  is  an  evidence  of  hia 
power :  the  unity  of  his  name  is  inscribed  on  the  first  table 
of  the  law ;  and  his  sanctuary  was  never  defiled  by  any  visible 
image  of  the  invisible  essence.  After  the  ruin  of  the  temple, 
the  faith  of  the  Hebrew  exiles  was  purified,  fixed,  and  en 
hghtened,  by  the  spiritual  devotion  of  the  synagogue ;  and  the 
authority  of  Mahomet  will  not  justify  his  perpetual  reproach, 
that  the  Jews  of  Mecca  or  Medina  adored  Ezra  as  the  son  of 
God/*    But  the  children  of  Israel  had  ceased  to  be  a  people ; 


**  I  am  not  at  leisure  to  pursue  the  fables  or  conjectures  whida 
name  the  strangers  accused  or  suspected  by  the  infiaels  of  Mecca. 
(Koran,  c.  16,  p.  228,  a  B6,  p.  297,  with  Sale's  Remarks.  Prideauz'i 
Life  of  Mahomet,  p.  22 — 27.  Gagnier,  Not  ad  Abulfed.  pi  11,  74. 
Maracd,  torn,  li  p.  400.)  Even  Prldeauz  has  observed,  that  tiiA 
transaction  must  have  been  secret,  and  that  the  scene  lay  in  the  heart 
of  Arabia. 

'»  Abulfeda  in  Vit  c.  7,  p.  16.    Gagnier,  torn,  i   p.  188, 186.    The 
situation  of  Mount  Hera  is  remarked  by  Abulfeda,  (Geograph.  Arab 
p.  4.)    Tet  Mahomet  had  never  read  of  the  cave  of  Egeria,  ubi  not 
tiirnsB  Numa  constituebat  amicae,  of  the  Idsean  Mount,  where  Minot 
conversed  with  Jove,  <&c 

^*  Koran,  c.  9,  p.  168.    Al  Beidawi,  and  the  other  commentatort 

Sooted  by  Sale,  adhere  to  the  charge ;  but  I  do  not  understand  that  H 
( oolored  by  the  most  obscure  or  absurd  tradition  of  the  Talmu<W» 
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lod  the  religions  of  \he  world  were  guilty,  at  legist  in  the  ejei 
of  the  preset,  of  giving  sons,  or  daughters,  or  companions, 
to  the  supreme  God.  In  the  rude  idolatry  of  the  Arabs,  the 
crime  is  manifest  and  audacious :  the  Sabians  are  poorly  ex- 
cused by  the  preeminence  of  the  first  planet,  or  intelligence, 
*n  their  celestial  hierarchy;  and  in  the  Magian  system  the 
conflict  of  the  two  principles  betrays  the  imperfection  of  the 
conqueror.  The  Christians  of  the  seventh  century  had  insen* 
fibly  relapsed  into  a  semblance  of  Paganism :  their  public  and 
private  vows  were  addressed  to  the  relics  and  images  that  dis- 
graced the  temples  of  the  East :  the  throne  of  the  Almighty 
was  darkened  by  a  cloud  of  martyrs,  and  saints,  and  angels, 
the  objects  of  popular  veneration ;  and  the  Collyridian  heretics, 
who  flourished  in  the  fruitful  soil  of  Arabia,  invested  the  Vir- 
gin Mary  with  the  name  and  honors  of  a  goddess/*  The 
mysteries  of  the  Trinity  and  Incarnation  appear  to  contradict 
the  principle  of  the  divine  unity.  In  their  obvious  sense,  they 
introduce  three  equal  deities,  and  transform  the  man  Jesus 
into  the  substance  of  the  Son  of  God :  **  an  orthodox  com- 
mentary will  satisfy  only  a  believing  mind:  intemperate 
curiosity  and  zeal  had  torn  the  veil  of  the  sanctuary;  and 
each  of  the  Oriental  sects  was  eager  to  confess  that  all,  ex- 
cept themselves,  deserved  the  reproach  of  idolatry  and  poly- 
theism. The  creed  of  Mahomet  is  free  from  suspicion  or 
ambiguity ;  and  the  Koran  is  a  glorious  testimony  to  the  unity 
of  God.  The  prophet  of  Mecca  rejected  the  worship  of  idok 
and  men,  of  stars  and  planets,  on  the  rational  principle  that 
whatever  rises  must  set,  that  whatever  is  bom  must  die,  that 


^*  Hoitinger,  Hist  Orient  p  225—228.  The  Collyridian  herosy 
was  carried  from  Thrace  to  Arabia  by  some  women,  and  the  name  wa* 
borrowed  from  the  /r^XXvpir,  or  cake,  which  they  ofifered  to  the  goddesei 
This  example,  that  of  Beryllus  bishop  of  Bostra,  (Euseb.  Hist  Eccles. 
L  vi  c.  83,)  and  several  others,  may  excuse  the  reproach,  AraUa 
hasresecan  ferax 

^*  The  three  gods  in  the  Koran  (c.  4,  p.  81,  c  6,  p.  92)  are  obviously 
directed  aeainst  onr  Catholic  mystery :  but  the  Arabic  commentators 
understand  them  of  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Virgin  Mary,  an 
heretical  Trinity,  maintained,  as  it  is  said,  by  some  Barbarians  at  the 
Council  of  Nice,  (Eutych.  Annal.  tom.  i  p.  440.)  But  the  existence 
of  the  Marianites  is  denied  by  the  candid  Beausobre,  (HLst.  de  Mani- 
ebmdme,  tom.  i.  p.  582 ;)  and  he  derives  the  mistake  from  the  word 
J2?^.aA,  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  in  some  Oriental  tongues  is  of  ths 
fBminine  slender,  and  is  figuratively  styled  the  mother  of  Clurist  ii  tkt 
CkMpel  of  the  Nazarenes. 


wbatever  is  oomipdl^e  must  deeay  iwd  perish.^'  In  Qib  As 
thjr  of  the  universe,  his  rational  enthusiasm  confessed  and 
adored  an  infinite  and  eternal  being,  without  form  or  pkoa^ 
without  issue  or  similitude,  present  to  our  most  secret  thoughts, 
existing  by  the  necessity  of  his  own  nature,  and  deriiang  from 
himself  all  moral  and  intellectual  perfection.  These  sublime 
truths,  thus  announced  in  tiie  language  of  the  prophet,**  are 
firmly  held  by  his  disciples,  and  defined  with  met^iphysieal 
precision  by  the  interpreters  of  the  Koran.  A  philosoplm 
theist  might  subscribe  the  p<^ular  creed  of  the  Mahometans  ;!* 
a  creed  too  sublime,  perhaps,  for  our  piesent  focukies^  Whsi 
object  remains  for  the  £wcy,  or  even  the  undeiBt^ading,  whe* 
we  have  abstracted  from  the  unknown  subbtfmoe  all  ideiis  of 
time  and  ^uioe,  of  motion  and  matter,  of  sensation  and  refleo* 
tion  ?  The  first  principle  of  neason  and  rew>lution  was  con* 
firmed  by  the  voice  of  Mahomet :  his  proselytes,  from  Inditi 
to  Morocco,  are  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Unitarians  ;  and 
the  danger  of  idolatry  has  been  prevented  by  the  interdictioii 
of  images.  The  doctrine  of  eternal  decrees  and  absolute  pne- 
desdnation  is  strictly  embraced  by  the  Mahometans ;  and  toegr 
struggle,  with  the  common  difficulties,  how  to  reconcile  tb» 
prescience  of  God  with  the  freedom  and  reqx>9sibility  of  m$ii ; 
how  to  explain  the  permission  of  evU  under  the  reign  of  infinittt 
power  and  infinite  goodness. 

The  God  of  nature  has  written  his  existeooQ  on  all  has 
works,  and  his  law  in  the  heart  of  man.  To  restore  tbe 
knowledge  of  the  one,  and  the  practice  of  the  other,  has  b^en 
the  real  or  pretended  aim  of  the  prophets  of  ev^  age:  tb^ 
liberality  of  Mahomet  allowed  to  his  predecessors  the  same 
cre<Ut  which  he  claimed  for  himself;  and  the  chain  of  inspi- 
vation  was  prolonged  from  the  fall  of  Adam  to  the  promulga- 


**  This  train  of  thought  is  philosophically  ezeoaplified  in  the  char- 
acter of  Abraham,  who  opposed  in  ChaldsBa  the  nrst  mtroduction  of 
idolatry,  (Koran,  c  6,  p.  106.    D'Herbelot,  Bibliot.  Orient  p.  X3.) 

^  See  the  Koran,  particularly  the  second,  ^p.  30,)  the  fihy-seyenih, 
(p.  487,)  the  fifty-eighth  (p.  441}  diapters,  which  proclaim  the  omnipo 
tence  of  the  Creator. 

'"  The  most  orthodox  creeds  are  translated  by  Pocock,  (Specimen, 
p.  274,  284 — 292,)  Ockley,  (Hist  of  the  Saracens,  vol.  il  p.  IzxxiL-^ 
scv.,)  Reland,  (de  Religion.  Moham.  Lip.  7 — 18,)  and  Chardiiv 
(Voyages  en  Perse,  torn.  iv.  p.  4 — 28.)  The  ereat  truth,  that  (Jod  is 
without  similitude,  is  foolishly  criticized  by  Mifiracci,  (Alcoran,  ton.  i 
pnt  ill  p.  87 -^94,)  because  ho  made-man  idfter  his  own  iniaga. 


^0  of  tbe  Eorao.**  Diiring  tli^t  period,  aomh  rays  of  pior 
jiihetio  licht  had  beeq  imparted  to  one  hundred  and  twentj-lbit 
^OHsand  of  the  elect,  discriminated  by  their  respective  measf 
are  of  idrtue  and  grace ;  three  hundred  and  thirteen  apostleii 
were  sent  with  a  special  commission  to  recall  their  country 
fiom  idolatry  and  vice ;  one  hundred  and  four  volumes  have 
been  dic^A^  by  the  Holy  Spirit ;  and  six  l^pslators  of  tran- 
scendent; brightness  have  announced  to  mankind  the  six  suo- 
(^es^iye  veveiiations  of  v^riou^  ri^  but  of  one  immutable 
i^di^oiV  The  afM^ority  and  station  of  Adam,  Noab,  Abra- 
i^f  Vofie^  Chri^t^  ^fiq,  Mahpmet,  rise  in  just  grad^tioQ  above 
f^fil^  oiherj  but  wh9SQev^r  hates  or  rejects  any  one  of  the 
prophj^i^  is  nuijabpred  with  the  infidels*  The  writings  of  the 
ttitriiM^$b3  were  extaait  Q^y  V^  the  apocryphal  copies  of  the 
Vrreel^  jffn^  Syrian?  :*'  the  conduct  of  Adton  had  not  entitled 
I^Qi  to  the  ffratijtijide  or  respect  of  his  children ;  the  seven 
pjPecepte  of  IxQ&h  were  observed  by  an  inferior  and  imperfept 
class  of  tibe  proselvtes  of  the  synagogue  ;**  a^d  the  memory 
iff  Abraham  was  obscurely  revered  by  the  Sajbians  in  his  na- 
.tire  land  of  Chaldsea :  of  the  ipyriads  of  propheia,  Moses  and 
([^brist.  alone  lived  ^nd  reigned ;  aqd  the  remnant  of  the  in- 
spired writings  was  comprised  in  the  books  of  the  Old  and  the 
New  Testament  The  miraculous  story  of  Moses  is  conse- 
«FRted  and  embellished  in  the  Koran  f*  and  the  captive  Jews 
enjoy  the  secret  revenge  of  imposing  their  own  belief  on  the 

**  Rdacd,  de  Re%.  Moham.  L  L  p.  17^7.  Sole's  Preliminary  Dia- 
ooorse,  p.  7J^— 76.  Voyage  de  Chardin,  tom.  iv.  p.  28 — 87,  and  S7 — 
47,  for  file  Persian  admtion,  **  All  is  the  yicar  of  God  I"  Yet  the  pre- 
cise Diuqber  of  the  prophets  is  not  an  article  of  fiuth. 

**  For  the  apocryphal  books  of  Adam,  see  Fabricius,  Oodez  Pseo- 
dppigraphus  V.  T.  p.  27—29 ;  of  Seth,  p.  164—167 ;  of  Enoch,  p.  160 
— 219.  Bnt  the  book  of  Enoch  is  consecrated,  in  son^e  measure,  by 
<he  qnotation  of  the  apostle  St  Jude ;  and  a  long  legendary  fragment 
is  alleged  by  Syncellus  and  ScaKger.* 

**  "Hie  seven  precepts  of  Noah  are  explained  by  Marsham,  (Canon 
Ohronicoa,  p.  164t— 180,).  who  ^opts,  on  this  occasion,  the  learning  and 
credulity  of  Selden. 

**  The  articles  of  Adamh  N'aak,  Abraham,  Moses^  <&c^  in  the  Bibli> 
Ihdque  of  D'Herbelot,  are  gayl^  bedecked  with  the  fiemciful  legends  of 
Aie  Mahometans,  who  have  built  on  the  groundwork  of  Scri|Sure  and 
Ihe  Talmud. 

*  The  whole  book  has  nnoe  been  recovered  in  the  Bthiopic  langnaflie,^ 
«hI  l)as  bee^  ^ited  and  tnuukt^  by  Archbiabop  Lawrence,  Oxnid,  Itn. 
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iiationfl  wbuse  recent  creeds  they  deride.  For  the  author  of 
Christianity,  the  Mahometans  are  taught  by  the  prophet  to 
entertain  a  high  and  mysterious  reverence.**  **  Verily,  Christ 
Jesus,  the  son  of  Mary,  is  the  apostle  of  Grod,  and  his  word, 
which  he  conveyed  unto  Mary,  and  a  Spirit  pjroceediiig 
from  him ;  honorable  in  this  world,  and  in  the  world  to  come ; 
and  one  of  those  who  approach  near  to  the  presence  of 
God"**  The  wonders  of  tiie  genuine  and  apociyphal  gos^ 
f)els**  are  profusely  heaped  on  his  head;  and  ^e  Izatin 
church  has  not  disdained  to  borrow  from  the  Koran  the  im* 
maculate  conception  **  of  his  virgin  mother.  Yet  Jesus  was 
a  mere  mortal ;  and,  at  the  day  of  judgment,  his  testimony 
win  serve  to  condemn  both  the  Jews,  who  reject  him  as  a 
prophet,  and  the  Christians,  who^  adore  him  as  the  Son  of  God. 
The  malice  of  his  enemies  aspersed  his  reputation,  and  con- 
spired against  his  ife ;  but  their  intention  only  was  guilty ;  a 
phantom  or  a  criminal  was  substituted  on  the  cross ;  ana  the 
innocent  saint  was  translated  to  the  seventh  heaven.**  Dur- 
ing six  hundred  years  the  gospel  was  the  way  of  truth  and 
salvation;  but  the  Christians  insensibly  forgot  both  the 
laws  and  example  of  their  founder;    and  Mahomet  was  in- 

**  Koran,  c.  1,  p.  128,  <&&,  c.  10,  p.  173»  <fec.  D*Herbelot,  p.  647,  te 
**  Koran,  c  8,  p.  40,  a  4.  p.  80.  D'Herbelot,  p.  899,  Ac 
'*  See  the  Gospel  of  St.  Thomas,  or  of  the  InfiEuu^,  in  the  Oodez 
Apocryphus  N.  T.  of  Fabricius,  wh'^  collects  the  various  testimonies 
concernmg  it,  Cp.  128 — 158.)  It  was  published  in  Greek  by  Cotelier, 
and  in  Arabic  by  Sike,  who  thinks  our  present  copy  more  recent  than 
Mahomet  Tet  his  c^uotations  a^ee  with  the  original  about  the 
speech  of  Christ  in  his  cradle,  his  living  birds  of  clay,  <Sec  {Sike, 
c.  L  p.  168,  169,  a  86,  p  198,  199,  c.  46,  p.  206.  Cotelier,  c.  2,  p.  160, 
161.) 

"  It  is  darkly  hinted  in  the  Koran,  (c.  3,  p.  89,)  and  more  clearly 
explained  by  the  tradition  of  the  Sonnites,  (Salens  Note,  and  Manuxa, 
tom.  ii.p.  112.)  In  the  xiith  century,  the  immaculate  conception  was 
condemned  by  St.  Bernard  as  a  presumptuous  novelfy,  (Fra  Paolo^ 
Jstoria  del  Concilio  di  Trento,  I  il) 

^  See  the  Koras,  a  8,  v.  63,  and  a  4,  v.  166,  of  Maracci*s  editioii. 
Deus  est  prsstantissimus  dolose  ageniium  (an  odd  praise) .  .  .  neo 
tflrucifixerunt  eum,  sed  objecta  est  eis  similitudo ;  an  expression  that 
may  suit  with  the  system  of  the  Docetes ;  but  the  commentators  be- 
Lcve  (Maracci,  tom.  ii.  p.  113—116,  178.  Sale,  p.  42,  43,  79)  that 
another  man,  a  friend  or  an  enemy,  was  crucified  in  the  likeness  of 
Jesus ;  a  fable  which  they  had  read  in  the  Gospel  of  St  Bamabus,  and 
which  had  been  started  as  early  as  the  time  of  Irenseus,  by  soms 
Ebionite  heretics,  (Beausobre,  Hist  du  Manicheisme,  tran.  il  p.  91^ 
tfosh^^im.  de  Reb.  Christ  p.  868.) 
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atracted  by  the  Gnostics  to  accuse  the  church,  as  wevl  as  the 
Bjrnagogiie,  of  corrupting  the  integrity  of  the  sacred  text"* 
The  piety  of  Moses  and  of  Christ  rejoiced  in  the  assurance  of 
a  future  pi  Dphet,  more  illustrious  than  themselves :  the  evan* 
selical  promise  of  the  Paraclete^  or  Holy  Ghost,  was  prefigured 
m  the  name,  and  aocooiplished  in  the  person,  of  Mahomet,** 
the  greatest  and  the  last  of  the  apostles  of  God. 

Ilie  communication  of  ideas  requires  a  similitude  of 
Ihought  and  language :  the  discourse  of  a  philosopher  would 
itibrate  without  efl^t  on  the  ear  of  a  peasant ;  yet  how  mi* 
irAle  IB  the  distance  of  their  understandings,  if  it  be  compared 
with  the  contact  of  an  infinite  and  a  finite  mind,  with  the 
word  of  God  expressed  by  the  tongue  or  the  pen  of  a  mortal ! 
The  ins{nrat3on  of  the  Hebrew  prophets,  of  the  apostles  and 
evangelists  of  Christ,  might  not  be  incompatible  with  the  ex- 
ercise of  their  reason  and  memory ;  and  the  diversity  of  their 
genius  is  strongly  marked  in  the  style  and  composition  of  the 
books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  But  Mahomet  was 
content  with  a  character,  more  humble,  yet  more  sublime,  of 
a  simple  editor  ;  the  substance  of  the  Koran,*^  according 
to  himself  or  his  disciples,  is  uncreated  and  eternal ;  sub- 
sisting in  the  essence  of  the  Deity,  and  inscribed  with  a 
pen  of  light  on  the  table  of  his  everlasting  decrees.  A 
paper  copy,  in  a  volume  of  silk  and  gems,  was  brought 
down  to  the  lowest  heaven  by  the  angel  Gabriel,  who,  under 
the  Jewish  economy,  had  indeed  been  despatched  on  the 
most  important  errands;  and  this  tru&ey  messenger  succes* 
lively  revealed  the  chapters  and  verses  to  the  Arabian 
prophet    Instead  of  a  perpetual  and  perfect  measure  of  the 

••  This  charge  is  obscurely  urged  in  the  Koran,  (c  8,  p.  46 ;)  but 
neither  Mahomet,  nor  his  followers,  are  sufficiently  versed  in  lan< 
guages  and  criticism  to  give  any  weight  or  color  to  their  suspicions. 
Yet  the  Arians  and  Nestorians  could  relate  some  stories,  and  the 
illiterate  prophet  might  listen  to  the  bold  assertions  of  the  Mani- 
Jueans.    See  Beausobre,  tom.  i.  p.  291 — 305. 

**  Among  the  prophecies  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  which  are 
perverted  by  the  fraud  er  ignorance  of  the  Mussulmans,  they  apply 
to  the  propliet  the  promise  of  the  Paraclete^  or  Comforter,  which  had 
been  already  usurped  by  the  Montanists  and  MauichaBans,  (Beausobre^ 
Hist  Critique  du  Manicheisme,  tom.  I  p.  263,  Ac.;)  and  the  easy 
change  of  letters  vepix^vrdi  for  n-apd/cXiyrof,  affords  the  etymology  of 
Ihe  name  of  Mohammed,  (MaraoM,  tom  I  part  I  p.  15 — 28.) 

•*  For  the  Koran,  see  D*Herbelot,  p.  86—88.  Maracd,  torn.  L  ii 
Vlt  Ibhuiimtd.  pb  82-— 46.    Sale,  Preiimioitfy  Diaooorae,  p.  64--t0 
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ftivine  wUi,  tbe  fragments  ^f  the  Koran  were  proflHeed  a.t  Hm 
discretion  of  Mahomet ;  each  revelation  is  svited  to  the  emef* 
gencies  of  his  policy  or  passion ;  and  .a)l  contradiction  is  re» 
moved  by  the  saving  maxim,  thfd^  any  text  of  Seriptuce  b 
abrogiited  or  paodified  by  any  subsequent  passage.  The  wor^ 
of  God,  and  of  the  apostle,  was  diligently  recorded  by  hk 
disciples  on  palm-leaves  and  the  shoulder4)09es  <tf  mtttton; 
and  the  pages,  without  order  or  conQeclioii,  weve  oast  into  a 
^oiioe&tife  ftbestk  19  the  quetody  of  one  c^  bia  wivest  Tmu 
years  after  the  dafUJ^  of  Hehomet,  the  snored  voluute  wnt 
^Uected  and  published  by  his  ^^4  4Vid  sneoeeeor  Abuhekert 
the  work  was  revised  by  the  ca3i|iiaL  Ojbhn)au«  iff  the  Airtifltti 
year  of  the  He^a ;  an4  the  various  edftipos  of  ijbe  Eoku»  stmA 
the  same  miraculous  privilege  of  a  fuifow  ^d  iodorruptible 
text  In  the  spirit  of  en3iusies«ii  or  vanity,  the  prophei 
vests  ^e  tmtb  of  his  mission  on  ihe  merit  of  has  hwik'^ 
audaciously  challenges  both  men  and  angek  to  imitate  thf 
beauties  of  a  siugle  page ;  and  p^resuqies  to  assert  that  €k4 
alone  could  dictate  this  incomparable  perfonnanoe.*'  TUa 
argument  is  most  powerfully  addressed  to  a  devout  Arabian^ 
whose  mind  is  attuned  to  faith  and  ri^ure;  whose  ear  is 
delighted  by  the  qiusic  of  sounds  ;  and  whose  ignoranoa  la 
incapable  of  comparing  the  productions  of  human  genius.^ 
The  harmony  and  copiousness  of  style  will  Qot  veadi,  in  i| 
version,  the  European  infidel :  be  wijl  peruse  with  irapatifiMNi 
the  endless  incoherent  rha|)sody  of  &ble,  and  precept,  and 
declamation,  which  seldom  ei^cites  a  eeutiment  or  an  idaay 
which  sometimes  crawls  in  the  dusty  and  is  sometimes  lost  in 
the  clouds.  The  diviqe  atjbributes  eiEalt  .the  foncy  of  the 
Arabian  missionary ;  but  his  loftiest  strains  must  yield  to  the 
sublime  simplicity  of  the  book  of  Job,  composed  in  a  remiQte 
age,  in  the  same  country,  and  iu  the  same  language.**    If 

%  I  •     ■     ■    <  ■  I  II  III  ■        ■  ■        II  n» 

•*  Koran,  c.  17,  v.  89.  In  8ale,  p^  286,  236.  In  Maracd,  p.  410.» 
*'  Tet  a  sect  of  Arabians  was  persuaded,  that  it  might  be  equalled 
or  8ur[)aA8ed  by  a  human  pen,  (Pocpck,  Specimen,  p.  221,  &c ;)  and 
Maracci  (the  polemic  is  too  hard  for  the  translator)  aerides  the  rhyii}- 
Ing  affectation  of  the  most  applauded  passage,  (tom.  I  part  ii.  p.  99 
—^6.) 

**  CoUoquia  (whether  real  or  fabulous)  in  medift  Arabift  atque  a^ 
Arabibu4  habita,  (Lowth,  de  Poesi  Hebrseorun:.  Prsslect  zxxil  zzsili 
with  his  German   editor,  Michaelis,  Epimetron  iv.)     Yi^ 
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the  ooaipositioii  of  the  Eoran  exceed  the  faculties  of  ft  raftiii 
to  whal  superior  iutelligenoe  should  we  ascribe  the  Iliad  of 
fioroer,  or  the  Philif^ics  of  Demosthenes  ?  In  all  religians^ 
(he  life  of  Uie  founder  supplies  the  silence  of  his  written  rev* 
elation :  the  sayings  of  Mahomet  were  so  many  lessons  of 
truth ;  his  actions  so  many  examples  of  yirtue ;  and  the  pub- 
lic and  private  memoruJs  were  preserved  by  his  wives  and 
fompanioQs.  At  4he  end  of  two  hundred  years,  the  Sorma^ 
er  oral  bw,  was  fixed  and  oonseorated  by  the  labors  of  Al 
Boehari»  wbo^  diBoriBUBated  seven  tboiusaBd  two  hitodred  and 
9evi9nty'4ve  geoume  traditions,  from  vl  mass  of  three  hundred 
Ihousand  seporta,  of  a  more  doubtful  or  spurious  character. 
Sftdi  day  the  pious  author  prayed  in  the  temple  of  Meeea» 
and  performed  his  aUutions  with  the  water  of  Zemzem :  the 
pages  were  auceessiv^y  deposited  on  the  pulpit  and  the  sep^ 
nl^vQ  of  the  apostle ;  and  the  work  has  been  approved  by  the 
fumi  orlbodoK  sects  of  the  Sonnites.** 

Tha  mission  of  the  ancient  prophets,  of  Moses  and  of  Jesus 
had  been  confirmed  by  many  splendid  prodigies;  and  Ma> 
hornet  was  repeatedly  urged,  by  the  inhabitants  of  Mecca  and 
Medina,  to.pipduoe  a  similar  evidence  of  his  divine  legation  ; 
to  d^  down  fhom  heaven  the  angel  or  the  volume  of  his  rev- 
elation, to  create  a  garden  in  the  desert,  or  to  kindle  a  oonflar 
giation  in  thet  unbelieving  city.  As  often  as  he  is  pressed  by 
the  denmnds  of  the  Eoceish,  he  involves  himself  in  the  obscure 
boast  of  vii^ion  and  prophecy,  appeals  to  the  internal  pioofii 
of  his  doctrine,  and  shields  himself  behind  the  providence  of 
£lod,  who  refuses  those  signs  and  wonders  that  would  depre* 


lGcbaeli8(p.  ^l — SYS)  has  detected  many  Egyptian  images,  the  ele- 
[phantiasis^  papyrus,  Nile,  crocodile,  <&a  Tbe  laogua^  is  ambiguously 
fityled  ArMco-ffebraa.  The  resemblauce  of  the  sister  dialects  was 
much  more  yisiUe  in  their  childhood,  than  in  tiieir  mature  age,  (Mi* 
chaelis,  p.  682.    Schultens,  in  PrsBfat  Job.)* 

»  Al  Bochari  died  A.  H.  224.     See  FHerbelot,  p.  208,  416,  827. 
Gagnier,  Not  ad  Abidfedf  e.  19,  p.  S3. 


*  The  age  cf  the  book  of  Job  is  0till  and  probably  wiU  still  be  dispoled. 
BMenmulur  thiifl  states  bis  own  opinion :  "  Certe  servdribns  reipoblic9 
temporibag  asdgnandam  esse  libmm,  soadere  videtnr  ad  Chaldaismom 
▼ergens  senno."  Yet  the  observations  of  Kosegarten,  which  Rosenmuller 
has  given  in  a  note,  and  common  reason,  suggest  that  this  Choldaism  may 
be  the  native  form  of  a  much  earlier  dialect ;  or  the  Cbaldaic  may  hiiva 
tdopled  the  poetical  archaisms  of  a  dialect,  differing  from,  bat  not  less 
rtwisnt  than,  the  Hebrew.  See  Rosenmuller,  Proleg.  on  Job.  p.  41.  Thf 
fmry  apf3MBSito  na  tohekng  fe  A.BUicb  earfier  peesod.— M. 
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ctate  the  merit  of  £Eutli,  and  aggravate  the  guilt  of  infidelHj 
But  the  modest  or  angry  tone  of  his  apologies  betrays  hia 
weakness  and  vexation ;  and  these  passages  of  scandal  estab- 
lished, beyond  suspicion,  the  integrity  of  the  Koran.**  The 
votaries  of  Mahomet  are  more  assured  than  himself  of  his 
miraculous  gifts ;  and  their  confidence  and  credulity  increase 
as  they  are  farther  removed  from  the  time  and  place  of  hi% 
piritual  exploits.  They  believe  or  affirm  that  trees  went 
{()rth  to  meet  him  ;  that  he  was  saluted  by  stones ;  that  water 
gushed  from  his  fingers ;  that  he  fed  the  hungry,  cured  ih% 
sick,  and  raised  the  dead ;  that  a  beam  groaned  to  him;  that 
a  camel  complained  to  him  ;  that  a  shoulder  of  mutton  informed 
him  of  its  being  poisoned ;  and  that  both  animate  and  inani* 
mate  nature  were  equally  subject  to  the  apostle  of  God.*^  His 
dream  of  a  nocturnal  journey  is  seriously  described  as  a  real 
and  corporeal  transaction.  A  mysterious  animal,  the  Borak, 
conveyed  him  from  the  temple  of  Mecca  to  that  of  Jerusalem: 
with  his  companion  Gabnel  he  successively  ascended  the 
seven  heavens,  and  received  and  repaid  the  salutations  of 
the  patriarchs,  the  prophets,  and  the  angels,  in  their  respect 
tive  mansions.  Beyond  the  seventh  heaven,  Mahomet  alone 
was  permitted  to  proceed ;  he  passed  the  veil  of  unity,  ap 
proached  within  two  bow-shots  of  the  throne,  and  felt  a  cold 
that  pierced  him  to  the  heart,  when  his  shoulder  was  touched 
by  the  hand  of  God.  After  this  fiimiliar,  though  important 
conversation,  he  again  descended  to  Jerusalem,  remounted 
the  Borak,  returned  to  Mecca,  and  performed  in  the  tenth 
part  of  a  night  the  journey  of  many  thousand  years.**    Ao- 

**  See,  more  remarkably,  Koran,  c  2,  6,  12,  18,  17.  Prideauz  {IJSo 
of  Mahomet,  p.  18, 19)  has  confounded  the  impostor.  Maraod,  with  a 
more  learned  apparatus,  has  shown  that  the  passages  which  deny  his 
miracles  are  clear  and  positive,  (Alcoran,  tom.  l  part  il.  p.  7 — 12,)  and 
those  which  seem  to  assert  them  are  ambiguous  and  insumdent,  (p.  12 
-22.) 

*^  See  the  Specimen  Hist  Arabum,  the  text  of  Abulpharagius,  p. 
17,  the  notes  of  Pocock,  p.  187—190.  D'Herbelot,  Bibliothdoue  On 
entale,  p.  76,  77.  Voyages  de  Chardin,  tom.  iv.  p.  200 — 208.  Maracd 
(Alcoran,  tom.  I  p.  22 — 64)  has  mosi>laboriously  colleeted  and  oonfut  fd 
the  miracles  and  prophecies  of  Mahomet,  which,  according  to  so&d 
writers,  amount  to  three  thousand. 

••  The  nocturnal  journey  is  circumstantially  related  by  Abulfeda, 
(in  Vit  Mohammed,  c.  19,  p.  83,)  who  wishes  to  think  it  a  vision;  by 
Prideauz,  (p.  31—40,)  who  aggravates  the  absurdities ;  and  by  Gagniei; 
(torn.  I  p.  252—343,)  who  declares,  from  the  zealous  Al  Jannafai, 
Ihat  to  deny  this  journey,  is  to  disbelieve  the  Korao.    Tet  the  Kc 
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cording  to  ttnotfaer  legend,  the  apostle  confounded  in  n  nationii 
aasemblj  ihe  malicious  challenge  of  the  Koreish.  His  resist- 
less word  split  asunder  the  orb  of  the  moon :  the  obedient 
planet  stooped  from  her  station  in  the  sky,  accomplished  the 
seven  revolutions  round  the  Caaba,  saluted  Mahomet  in  the 
Arabian  tongue,  and,  suddenly  contracting  her  dimensions,  en- 
tered at  the  collar,  and  issued  forth  through  the  sleeve,  of  his 
shirt**  The  vulgar  are  amused  with  these  marvellous  tales ; 
but  the  gravest  of  the  Mussulman  doctors  imitate  the  modes^ 
of  their  master,  and  indulge  a  latitude  of  fiuth  or  interpreta* 
tion.'**  They  might  speciously  allege,  that  in  preaching  the 
religion  it  was  needless  to  vic^te  the  harmony  of  nature ;  that 
a  creed  unclouded  with  mystery  may  be  excused  from  miracles; 
and  that  the  sword  of  Mahomet  was  not  less  potent  than  the 
rod  of  Moses. 

The  poiytbeist  is  oppressed  and  distracted  by  the  variety 
of  superstition:  a  thousand  rites  of  E^ptian  origin  were 
interwoven  with  the  essence  of  the  Mosaic  law ;  and  the  spirit 
of  the  gospel  had  evaporated  in  the  pageantry  of  the  church. 
The  prophet  of  Mecca  was  tempted  by  prejudice,  or  policy, 
or  patriotism,  to  sanctify  the  rites  of  the  Arabians,  and  the 
custom  of  visiting  the  holy  stone  of  the  Caaba.    But  the  pre- 

withoot  namiiiff  either  heaven,  or  Jerusalem,  or  Mecca,  has  only  dropped 
a  mysterioas  hint:  Lsus  iUi  <^iii  traostulit  servum  suum  ab  oratorio 
Haram  ad  CHratorium  remotissimom,  (Koran,  c  17,  y.  1 ;  in  Maraod, 
torn.  iL  p.  407 ;  for  Sale's  version  is  more  licentious.)  A  slender  basis 
lor  the  aerial  stnictore  of  tradition* 

**  In  the  propbetic  style,  which  uses  the  present  or  past  for  the  fu- 
ture, Mahomet  nad  said,  Appropinquavit  hora,  et  scissa  est  luna,  (Ko- 
ran, c.  64,  T.  1 ;  in  Maraoci,  tom.  iL  p.  688.)  This  figure  of  rhetoric  has 
been  oonyerted  into  a  feict,  which  is  said  to  be  attested  by  the  most  re- 
spectable eye-witnesses,  (Maracci,  tom.  il  p.  690.)  The  festival  is  still 
celebrated  by  the  t^ersians,  (Ohardin,  tom.  iy.  p.  201 ;)  and  the  legend 
is  tediously  s]3un  out  by  Oagnier,  (Vie  de  Manomet,  torn.  I  p.  183-^ 
284,)  on  the  faith,  as  it  should  seem,  of  the  credulous  Al  JannabL  Yet 
a  Mahometan  doctor  has  arraigned  the  credit  of  the  principal  witness, 
(apod  Pooodk,  Specimen,  p.  187 ;)  the  best  interpreters  are  content  with 
the  simple  sense  of  the  l^oran,  (Al  Beidawi,  apud  Hottmger,  Hist 
OrHmi.  L  iL  p.  802 ;)  and  the  silence  of  Abulfeda  is  worthy  of  a  prinee 
snJ  a  philosopher.* 

>**  Abulphara^us,  in  Specimen  Hist  Arab.  p.  17 ;  and  his  sct^pti- 
cism  is  justified  m  the  notes  of  Pocock,  p.  190 — 194,  from  the  pcrssl 
aiUhorities. 

*  Gosipsro  Haisaker,  Notes  to  Inc.  Anct  Lihi  de  Bxped.  MemphMsn  % 
•i.-M. 
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«fi|^af  Malkonnet  bimarif  inonleates  unofe  simple  «ii^  tstkiMi 

e'ely :  prayer,  fasting,  and  alms,  are  the  religions  dnties  of  a 
ussulmaa ;  and  he  is  encooraged  to  hope,  thai  prayer  wlB 
earry  him  half  w^  to  Qod,  fasdng  wiil  biittg  him  to  dbe  doot 
of  his  pailace^  and  alius  will  gain  him  admittanee.^    I.  Ae^ 
OMrding  to  thd  ^adiiion  of  the  noctorBal  jovmey,  the  apostle^ 
ID  his  personal  oonfevenoe  with  the  I>eity,  was  commanded  to 
impose  on  his  disciples  the  daUy  obl^atioa  of  tifty  praj ers, 
%  the  adtice  of  Moses,  he  appued  for  an  alleviatiofi  of  this 
bitcrferable  butdsQ;  the  number  was  gradually  ledttoed  to 
fi>^;  without  aoy  dispensatioQ  of  business  or  pleasure,  or 
^me  ^r  place :  the  devotion  of  the  fallliiftil  is  repeated  alt  isiy^ 
break,  at  nooUt  in  the  afternoon,  fin .  the  ereni^,  and  at  the 
fiiBt  wateh  of  the  nighit ;  and  in  the  present  deeay  ol  reKgioua 
fervor,  our  travellers  are  edified  by  the  profound  humiKty 
and  attention  of  the  Turks  and  Persinps.     01eanlitieB$  is  the 
key  of  prayer:  the  frequent  lustration  of  the  hands,  the  fhoe, 
and  the  body,  whi<^  was  practised  of  old  by  the  Arabs,  fe 
solemnly  enjoined  by  the  Koran ;  and  a  pennimon  is  formaUf 
granted   to  supply  with   sand    the  scareity  of  wnter.    Th^ 
words  and  attitudes  of  suppheation,  as  it  is  performed  either 
sitting,  or  standing,  or  prostrate  on   the  ground,  are  pro-' 
scribed  by  custom  or  authority;    but  the  prayer  is  poured 
forth  in  short  and  fervent  ejaculations ;  the  measure  of  nsal  m 
not  exhausted  by  a  tedious  liturgy ;  and  each  Museirfman  f^ 
his  own  person  is  invested  with  the  character  of  a  priest. 
Among  the  theists,  who  reject  the  use  of  images,  it  has  been 
found  necessary  to  restrain  the  wanderings  of  the  UsacVj  by 
directing  the  eye  and  the  thought  towards  a  kebla^  or  viable 
point  of  the  horizon.    The  prophet  was  at  first  inclined  to. 
gratify  the  Jew^  by  the  choice  of  Jerusalem ;  but  be  soon 
returned  to  a  more  natural  partiality ;  and  fivfi  timas  every 
day  the  eyes  of  the  nations  at  Astraoan,  at  Fez,  at  'D<Siiklj  «m 


'"*  The  most  auihentio  aeoount  o(  these  pr^cspts,  pfl^risHurS  pratir, 
IbfitiDg,  alms,  and  ablutiaDs,  is  extracted  from  tbe  Persum  simI  ikmHan 
theologians  by  Maraoci,  (Prodrom.  pert  tv.  p.  9— *24,)  RehuKJ^  (in  his 
excellent  treatise  de  Religione  Mohammedicft,  Utrecht,  l^l*?,  p.  6t<— 
128,)  and  Qbardio,  (Voyages  in  Perse,  torn.  iv.  p.  47 — 195.)    Maraot 
is  a  partial  accuser ;  but  uie  jeweller,  Chardin,  had  the  eyes  of  a  pin 
losopher;  and  Reland,  a  judicious  student,  had  travelled  over  the  Bail 
in  hifl  closet  at  Utrecht    The  xivtfa  letter  of  Toumefort  (Voyage  dt 
LeT^^t,  torn.  ii.  p.  S^-'-SM^  in  ootaio)  deiaibss  what  he  had  seen  af 
IXm   ^ligion  of  toe  TurloL 
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itfottlilf  ttumed  to  the  hofy  tempk  of  Mecca.  Tei  ^&rf 
ipoft  fi>r  the  serviee  of  God  is  equally  pure :  the  Mahoaietaoa 
odiffisrenily  pray  in  their  chamber  (mt  in  the  street  As  a  dia- 
tnction  ftom  tba  Jews  and  Christiaiia,  the  Friday  in  each 
week  18  aet  apart  fi^r  the  useful  institutioii  of  public  worship : 
the  p^opb  ia  asaembkd  in  the  moeoh ;  and  the  imam,  aoioe 
teapei^ble  alder,  aeoeude  the  pulpit,  to  begin  the  prayer  and 
pwaoqpce.  tka  aenaon.  But  the  Mahometan  religion  is  desti* 
tote  of  piieatbood  or  aeorifice ;  and  the  ibdependent  spirit  of 
fiwatiiiiam  looks  down  wiih  oontempi  on  the' ministers  and  the 
slaves  of  aoperstitioiL*  IL  The  voluntary  ^^  penance  of  the 
a0oeilica»  the  toroieiit  and  glofy  of  their  livias^  was  odious  to 
a  prt^iJiet  who  censured  in  his  companions  a  rash  vow 
of  ah^ning  from  flesh,  and  womeo,  aod  sle^ ;  and  firmly 
dediiredt  that  he  would  suffer  no  monks  in  his  re%i(ML**' 
Y^  he  inatitnted,  in  eaoh  year,  a  &st  of  thirty  days ;  and 
BtiwuoiiBly  reoonunenddd  the  observance  as  a  disci{^iii6 
wlueh  ponfiea  the  soul  and  subdues  the  body,  as  a  salutary 
exeiwe  of  obedSeuoe  to  the  will  of  Qod  and  his  apostle. 
Baring  the  aioath  of  Bamadao,  from  the  rising  to  the  setting 
cf  the  sun,  the  Mns^ulinan  abstains  from  eating,  and  drinking, 
and  wooaei^  and  baths,  and  perfiimes ;  from  all  nourishment 
that  can  restore  hi»  strength,  from  aU  pleasure  that  can  gratify 

***  jfuhomut  (Sale's  Koraa»  &  a,  p.  158)  reproaohM  the  CkrietiaQS 
with  l^lciDg  iS^ek  pnesto  and  monks  for  thW  tarda,  besides  God  Yei 
Maracd  (Prodromus^  part  iiL  p.  69,  70)  excuses  tke  worship,  espe^ 
tSiilly  of  the  pope,  and  quotes,  from  the  Koran  itself  the  case  of 
Eblia,  or  0atan,  who  was  ca9t  ^om  heaven  for  refusing  to  adore 

'*"  Koran,  a.  JK  |k  M,  snd  Sak*8  note,  which  refers  to  the  authority 
of  Jallaloddin  ana  AI  Beidawi  D'Herbelot  declares,  that  Mahomet 
condemned  la  vie  religieiue ;  and  that  the  first  swarms  of  ficikirs,  der- 
ites,^  did  mot  appear  tin  after  the  year  SOOof  the  Hegira,  (Bibliot 

odent  pw  sea,  tia.) 

*  fiadi  Is  Mflhometaniam  beyond  the  precincts  of  the  Holv  City.  Boi 
Mahomet  retained,  and  the  Koran  sanctions,  (Sale's  Koran,  c.  5,  in  init  c.  99, 
ToL  ii:  &  171, 171^)  the  saerifiae  of  dieep  and  eamelB  (probably  acoording  to 
the  old  Arabian. rites)  at  Mecca;  and  the  pilgrims  complete  their  cere- 
monial with  sacrifices,  aometiuies  as  nomeroas  and  costly  as  those  of  King 
Bobmon.  Compare  note,  toL  iv.  c.  xxiii.  p.  96,  and  Forster's  Mahometanism 
CJnveiled,  toL  i.  p.  420.  This  aathor  quotes  the  questionable  authority 
9f  Benjamin  of  Tadela,  for  the  sacrifice  of  a  camel  by  the  caliph  at  Bosra ; 
but  saorifiee  nndoafatedbr  forms  no  part  of  the  ordinary  Mahometac  ritaal; 
ttor  will  the  saaolity  «f  Am  caUpb,  as  the  earthly  ropresentattve  of  the 
fpgphec  bear  aajrckae  analogy  to  the  prioBthoodof  tba  Mcsaio  or  titoatilt 
•  iliaiona.— M. 
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his  senses.  la  the  revolution  of  the  lunar  year,  the  Ramadan 
coincides,  by  turns,  with  the  winter  cold  and  the  summ^ 
heat;  and  the  patient  martyr,  without  assaaging  his  thirst 
wita  a  drop  of  water,  must  expect  the  dose  of  a  tedious  and 
sultry  day.  The  interdiction  of  wine,  peculiar  to  some  orders 
Af  priests  or  hermits,  is  converted  by  Mahomet  alone  into  a 
positive  and  general  la^l;  '"*  and  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
globe  has  a^ured,  at  his  command,  the  vm  of  that  salutary, 
though  dangerous,  liquor.  These  painful  restraints  are,  doubt- 
less, infringed  by  the  libertine,  and  eluded  by  the  hypocrite ; 
but  the  legislator,  by  whom  tiiey  are  enacted,  cannot  surely 
be  accused  of  alluring  his  proselytes  by  the  indulgence  of  their 
sensual  appetites.  UI.  The  charity  of  the  Mahometans  de- 
scends to  the  animal  creation ;  and  the  Koran  repeatedly  in- 
culcates, not  as  a  merit,  but  as  a  strict  and  indispensable  duty, 
the  relief  of  the  indigent  and  unfortunate.  Mahomet,  per- 
haps, is  the  only  lawgiver  who  has  defined  the  precise  measure 
of  charity :  the  standard  may  vary  with  the  degree  and  nature 
of  property,  as  it  consists  either  in  money,  in  com  or  cattle, 
in  fruits  or  merchandise ;  but  the  Mussulman  does  not  accom- 
plish the  law,  unless  he  bestows  a  tenth  of  his  revenue ;  and 
if  his  consdence  accuses  him  of  fraud  or  extortion,  the  tenth, 
under  the  idea  of  restitution,  is  enlarged  to  a  fifths**  Benev- 
olence is  the  foundation  of  justice,  since  we  are  forbid  to 
injure  those  whom  we  are  bound  to  assist  A  prophet  may 
reveal  the  secrets  of  heaven  and  of  futurity;  but  in  his 
moral  precepts  he  can  only  repeat  the  lessons  of  our  own 
hearts. 

The  two  articles  of  belief,  and  the  four  practical  duties,  of 
Islam,  are  guarded  by  rewards  and  punishments;  and  the 

^^*  See  the  double  prohibitioD,  (Koran,  e.  2,  pu  26,  &  6,  pi  94 ;)  the- 
one  in  the  style  of  a  legislator,  the  other  in  that  of  a  fiinatic.  Tha 
public  and  private  motives  of  Mahomet  are  investigated  by  Pr:'deauz 
(Life  of  Mahomet^  p.  62 — 64)  and  Sale,  (Preliminary  Discourse^ 
p.  124.) 

10*  The  jealousy  of  Maracd  (Prodromus,  part  iv.  p.  38)  prompt! 
him  to  enumerate  the  more  liberal  alms  of  the  Catholics  of  Rome. 
Fifteen  great  hospitals  are  open  to  many  thousand  patients  and  pil- 
grims ;  fifteen  hundred  maidens  are  annually  portioned ;  fifty-six 
diarity  schools  are  founded  for  both  sexes ;  one  himdred  and  twenty 
coofratemities  relieve  the  wants  of  their  brethren,  &c  The  benovo* 
lence  of  London  is  still  more  extensive ;  but  I  am  afraid  that  much 
more  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  humanity,  than  to  tb«  *eligion,  of  tha. 
people. 
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finth  of  the  Mussnlman  is  devoutly  fixed  on  the  event  of  th« 
judgment  and  the  last  day.  The  prophet  has  not  presnmed 
to  determine  the  moment  of  that  awful  catastrophe,  though 
he  darkly  announces  the  signs,  both  in  heaven  and  earQi, 
which  will  precede  the  universal  dissolution,  when  life  shall 
be  destroyed,  and  the  order  of  creation  shall  be  confounded 
in  the  primitive  chaos.  At  the  blast  of  the  trumpet,  new 
worids  will  start  into  being :  angels,  genii,  and  men  will  arise 
from  the  dead,  and  the  human  soul  will  again  be  united  to  the 
body.  The  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  was  first  entertained 
by  the  Egyptians;^**  and  their  mummies  were  embalmed, 
their  pyramids  were  constructed,  to  preserve  the  ancient 
mansion  of  the  soul,  during  a  period  of  three  thousand  years^ 
But  the  attempt  is  partial  and  unavailing;  and  it  is  with  a 
more  philosophic  spirit  that  Mahomet  relies  on  the  omnipo- 
tence of  the  Creator,  whose  word  am  reanimate  the  breath- 
lets  clay,  and  collect  the  innumerable  atoms,  that  no  longer 
retiun  their  form  or  substance.**'  The  intermediate  state  of 
the  soul  it  is  hard  to  decide ;  and  those  who  most  firmly  be- 
lieve her  immaterial  nature,  are  at  a  loss  to  understand  how 
she  can  think  or  act  without  the  agency  of  the  organs  of 

The  reunion  of  the  soul  and  body  will  be  followed  by  the 
final  judgment  of  mankind ;  and  in  his  copy  of  the  Magian 
picture,  we  prophet  has  too  fiuthfuUy  represented  the  forms 
of  proceeding,  and  even  the  slow  and  successive  operations, 
of  an  earthly  tribunal.  By  his  intolerant  adversaries  he  is 
upbraided  for  extending,  even  to  themselves,  the  hope  of  sal- 
vation, for  asserting  the  blackest  heresy,  that  every  man  who 
behoves  in  Ood,  and  accomplishes  good  works,  may  expect 
in  the  last  day  a  favorable  sentence.  Such  rational  indiffer- 
ence is  ill  adapted  to  the  character  of  a  fanatic;  nor  is  it 
probable  that  a  messenger  fi*om  heaven  should  depreciate  the 
value  and  necessity  of  his  own  revelation.     In  the  idiom  of 


^-"  See  Herodotus  (I  iL  c.  123)  and  our  learned  oountryman  Sir 

John  Marsham,  (Canon.  Ghronicus,  p.  46.)      The  *Aini  of  the  aama 

writer  (p.  264 — 274)  is  an  elaborate  sketch  of  the  infernal  regions,  ai 

^tbey  were  painted  hy  the  fimcy  of  the  Egyptians  and  Greeks,  of  the 

poets  and  philosophers  of  antiquity. 

»•»  The  Koran  (c.  2,  p.  269,  Ac. ;  of  Sale,  p.  82 ;  of  Maracci,  pt  §7) 
ralates  an  ingenious  miracle,  which  satisfied  the  curiosity,  and 
firmed  the  faith,  of  Abraham. 
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tiie  KoTAD,^'*  the  belief  of  God  is  ins^wurabld  froib  that  o£ 
Uahoniet :  the  good  works  are  those  which  he  has  eojoined^ 
and  the  two  qualifications  imply  the  profession  of  Islam,  to 
which  all  nations  and  all  sects  are  equally  invited.  Thek 
spiritual  blindness,  though  excused  by  ignoraooe  and  crowne* 
with  virtue,  will  be  scourged  with  everlasting  torments ;  aa^ 
tlie  tears  which  Mahomet  shed  over  the  tomb  of  his  moiher, 
for  whom  he  was  forbidden  to  pray,  display  a  atriking  ooi^ 
trast  of  humanity  and  enthusiasm.'**  The  doom  of  the  infi 
dels  is  common :  the  measure  of  iheif  guilt  and  pdnishmeot 
is  detenmned  by  the  degree  of  evidence  whioh  they  have  n^ 
jected,  by  the  magnitude  of  the  errors  which  they  have  enter- 
tained :  the  eternal  man8k)n8  of  the  Ohristians^  the  Jews,  the 
Sabians,  the  Magians,  and  id<^ters,  are  sunk  below  each 
other  in  the  abyss ;  and  the  lowest  heil  is  reserved  for  the 
faithless  hypocrites  who  have  wsumed  the  nciask  of  relig^du 
After  the  greater  part  of  mankind  has  been  candemiied  hi 
their  opinions,  the  true  believers  only  witi  be  judged  by  their 
actions.  The  good  and  evil  of  each  Mussulman  will  be  acoo- 
rately  weighed  in  a  real  or  allegorical  balance ;  and  a  singular 
mode  of  compensation  will  be  allowed  for  the  payment  of  in- 
juries :  the  aggressor  will  refund  an  equivalent  of  his  own 
good  actions,  for  the  benefit  of  the  person  whom  he  has 
wronged ;  and  if  he  should  be  destitute  of  any  moral  property^ 
tiie  weight  of  his  sins  will  be  loaded  with  an  adequate  share 
of  the  demerits  of  the  sufferer.  According  as  the  sham  of 
g^ilt  or  virtue  shall  prepondisrate,  the  sentence  will  be  prCH 
nounoed,  and  all,  without  distinction,  will  pass  over  the  sharp 
and  perifous  bridge  of  the  abyss ;  but  the  innocent,  treading 
in  the  footsteps  ai  Mahomet,  will  gloriously  enter  the  gated 
of  paradise,  while  the  guilty  mil  &11  into  the  first  and  mildesi 
df  the  seven  hells.     The  term  of  Mcpiatioo  will  ?&ry  frooa 


^**  The  candid  Reland  has  demonstrated,  that  Mahomet  damns  all 
mibelierers,  (de  Religion.  Mofaam.  p.  128-'14d;)  that  devils  will  net 
be  finally  saved,  (p.  196 — 199;)  that  paradise  will  not  solely  conaisi 
df  corporeal  delights,  (pi  199>-*205;)  and  that  women's  wnds  are  mr 
mortal,  (p.  805 — 209.) 

^*'  Al  Beidawi,  apud  Sale.  Koran,  c  9,  p^  164  The  refoml  tm 
pray  for  an  cmbelieving  kindred  is  justified,  according  to  Mahomet,  b¥ 
the  duty  of  a  prophet,  and  the  example  of  Abraham,  who  reprobalea 
Ui  eWn  lather  as  an  enemy  of  God.  Yet  Abraham  (he  a.Mi»  c%f 
Hfu    Maraooi,  torn,  il  p.  81t)  fait  aaae  pins, 
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aind  bfufrlfed  to  s^^en  IhclUMind  yoAn ;  but  tbe  prt>ph«t  kni 
joolviioudij  pfomised,  that  o^  his  disciples,  whatever  may  \m 
Uich  sifisi  sWl  b6  saved,  by  their  own  £uth  and  his  iaterow- 
sioa  ih)m  etsratfl  daquation.  It  is  not  snrprismg  that  si^r- 
stttvm  should  act  most  powerfully  on  the  fears  of  her  votaries, 
lino  3  the  human  &ncy  can  paint  with  more  energy  the  mis- 
cry  tium  tbe  Uiss  of  a  future  life.  With  the  two  simple  elq- 
DieeilB  of  darkness  and  fire,  we  create  k  sensation  of  paiti, 
which  tnay  be  aggravated  to  an  infinite  degree  by  the  idea  of 
^dless  duration.  But  the  same  idea  operates  with  an  oppo- 
fite  effect  on  tbe  eontinuity  of  pleasure ;  and  too  much  of  out 
present  enjoyments  is  obtained  from  the  relief,  or  the  com- 
psctison,  of  eviL  It  is  natural  etiough  that  an  Arabian  prophet 
should  dwell  with  rapture  on  the  groves,  the  fountains,  aild 
the  rivers  of  paradise ;  but  instead  of  inspiring  the  blessed 
inhabitMits  with  a  hberal  taste  for  harmony  and  science,  coh- 
▼ersation  and  friendship,  he  idly  celebrates  the  pearls  and 
diamonds,  the  robes  of  silk,  palaces  of  marble,  dishes  of  gold, 
rich  wines,  artificial  dainties,  numerous  attendants,  and  the 
whole  train  of  sensual  and  costly  luxury,  which  becomes  in- 
sipid to  the  owner,  even  in  the  short  period  of  this  mortal  life. 
Seventy-two  ffouris,  or  black-eyed  ^rls,  of  resplendent  beautv, 
blooming  youth,  virgin  purity,  ana  exquisite  sensibility,  will 
be  created  for  the  use  of  the  meanest  believer ;  a  moment  of 
l^easure  wiD  be  prolonged  to  a  thousand  years ;  and  his  facul 
ties  will  be  increased  a  hundred  fold,  to  render  him  worthy 
tf  his  felicity.  Notwithstanding  a  vulgar  prejudice,  the  gates 
of  heaven  will  be  open  to  both  sexes ;  but  Mahomet  has  not 
MMC&fied  the  male  oompanions  of  the  female  elect,  lest  he 
mmld  dther  alarm  the  jealousy  of^th^r  former  husbands,  or 
distdib  ihett  felicity,  by  the  suspicion  of  an  everlasting  m^r^ 
Jiage.  ^TJbis  image  of  a  carnal  paradise  has  provoked  the 
indignation,  perhaps  the  envy,  of  the  monks :  they  declaim 
against  the  impure  reli^on  of  Mahomet;  and  his  modest 
ajpologists  are  driven  to  £e  poor  excuse  of  figures  and  allego< 
nes.  Biit  the  sounder  and  more  consistent  party  adhere. 
without  shame,  to  the  literal  interpretation  of  the  Koran : 
useless  would  be  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  unless  it  were 
restored  to  the  possession  and  exercise  of  its  worthiest  facivl- 
ties ;  atd  the  union  of  sensual  and  intellectual  enjoyment  is 
requisite  to  complete  the  happiness  of  the  double  animal,  the 
perfect  man.  Yet  the  joys  of  the  Mahometan  paradise  wiO 
■o(  be  confined  to  the  indnlii^eiiee  <tf  luxury  and  i^petite ;  tmi 
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ttote  of  his  yurkj  his  servant,  his  pupil,  and  his  friend ;  '^ 
since  he  presented  himself  as  a  prophet  to  those  who  wer9 
most  conversant  with  his  infirmities  as  a  man.  Yet  Gadijak 
believed  the  words,  and  cherished  the  glory,  of  her  husband ; 
the  oosequious  and  affectionate  Zieid  was  tempted  bj*  the 
prospect  of  freedom ;  the  illustrious  Ali,  the  son  of  Aba 
Taieb,  embraced  the  sentiments  of  his  cousin  with  the  spirit 
»f  a  youthful  hero ;  and  the  wealth,  the  moderation,  the 
veracity  of  Abubeker  confirmed  the  religion  of  the  prophet 
whom  he  was  destined  to  succeed.  By  his  persuasion,  ten 
df  Uie  most  respectable  citizens  of  Mecca  were  introduced  to 
Che  private  lessons  of  Islam ;  they  yielded  to  the  voice  of 
reason  and  enthusiasm;  they  repeated  the  fundamental 
isreed,  ^  There  is  but  one  Gbd,  and  Mahomet  is  the  apostie 
of  God;"  and  their  faith,  even  in  this  life,  was  rewarded 
with  riches  and  honors,  with  the  command  of  armies  and  the 
government  of  kingdoms.  Three  years  were  silently  em- 
ployed in  the  conversion  of  fourteen  proselytes,  the  first-fruits 
of  his  mission ;  but  in  the  fourth  year  he  assumed  the  pro- 
phetic office,  and  resolving  to  impart  to  his  family  the  light 
of  divine  truth,  he  prepared  a  banquet,  a  lamb,  as  it  is  said, 
and  a  bowl  of  milk,  for  the  entertainment  of  forty  guests  of 
the  race  of  Hashem.  '^  Friends  and  kinsmen,"  said  Ma- 
homet to  the  assembly,  ^  I  offer  you,  and  I  alone  can  offer, 
the  most  precious  of  gifts,  the  treasures  of  this  world  and  of 
the  world  to  come.  God  has  commanded  me  to  call  yon  to 
his  service.  Who  among  you  will  support  my  burden  ?  Who 
among  you  will  be  my  companion  and  my  vizier  ?"  "'  No 
aDf»wer  was  returned,  till  the  silence  of  astonishment,  and 
doubt,  and  contempt,  was  at  length  broken  by  the  impatient 
courage  <yf  Ali,  a  youth  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  his  age. 

***  Al^«r  the  Greeks,  Prideaux  (p.  8)  discloses  the  secret  doubts  of 
Om  wife  of  Mahomet  As  if  he  had  been  a  privy  counsellor  of  the 
pro{Jiet,  Boulainvilliers  (p.  272,  <&c.)  unfolds  the  suolime  and  patriotic 
views  of  Cadijah  and  the  first  disciples. 

*"  VezirtUf  portUoft  bajtUtu,  onus  ferent ;  and  this  plebeian  name 
was  transferrea  by  an  apt  metaphor  to  the  pillars  of  the  state,  (Gag- 
nler,  Ifot  ad  Abulfed  p.  19.)  I  endeavor  to  preserve  the  Arabian 
idiom,  as  fiir  as  I  cm  feel  it  myself  in  a  Latin  or  French  translation. 

to  Uunk  Colonel  Vans  Kennedy's  appreciation  of  the  prophet's  character, 
which  may  be  overlooked  in  a  criticism  on  Vohaire's  Mahomet,  the  most 
^maH  which  I  have  ever  read.  The  work  of  Dr.  Weil  appears  to  me  mo* 
viteUe  ID  its  dissectkm  and  chronological  vie^  of  the  Koran.—  M.  184.1 

vol..  V. — F 
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''O  prophet,  I  am  the  man:  whosoever  rises  against  thee^ 
I  will  dash  out  his  teeth,  tear  out  his  eyes,  break  his  l^s,  np 
ap  his  belly.  O  prophet,  I  will  be  thy  vizier  over  tfiem.** 
Mahomet  accepted  his  offer  with  transport,  and  Abu  Taled 
was  ironically  exhorted  to  respect  the  superior  dignity  of  his 
•on.  In  a  more  serious  tone,  the  &ther  of  Ali  advised  hit 
nephew  to  relinquish  his  impracticable  design.  *-  Spare  youi 
remonstrances,"  replied  the  intrepid  fanatic  to  his  uncle  and 
benefactor;  *Mf  they  should  place  the  sun  on  my  right  hand^ 
and  the  moon  on  my  left,  they  should  not  divert  me  from  my 
coarse."  He  persevered  ten  years  in  the  ezerdse  of  h» 
mission ;  and  the  rehgion  which  has  overspread  the  East  and 
the  West  advanced  with  a  slow  and  painful  progress  within 
the  walls  of  Mecca.  Yet  Mahomet  enjoyed  the  satisfactioii 
of  beholding  the  increase  of  his  in^t  congr^ation  of  Unitar 
nans,  who  revered  him  as  a  prophet,  and  to  whom  he  season- 
ably dispensed  the  spiritual  nourishment  of  the  Koran.  The 
number  of  proselytes  may  be  esteemed  by  the  absence  of 
eighty-three  men  and  eighteen  women,  who  retired  to  JSthio- 
pia  in  the  seventh  year  of  his  mission;  and  his  party  was 
fortified  by  the  timely  conversion  of  his  uncle  Hamza,  and  of 
the  fierce  and  inflexible  Omar,  who  signalized  in  the  cause 
of  Islam  the  same  zeal,  which  he  had  exerted  for  its  destruc- 
tion. Nor  was  the  charity  of  Mahomet  confined  to  the  tribe 
of  Eoreish,  or  the  precincts  of  Mecca:  on  solemn  festivals, 
in  the  days  of  pilgrimage,  he  frequented  the  Caaba,  accosted 
the  strangers  of  every  tribe,  and  urged,  both  in  private  con- 
verse and  public  discourse,  the  belief  and  worship  of  a  sole 
Deity.  Conscious  of  his  reason  and  of  his  weakness,  he 
asserted  the  Hberty  of  conscience,  and  disclaimed  the  use  of 
religious  violence :  "^  but  he  called  the  Arabs  to  repentance, 
and  conjured  them  to  remember  the  ancient  idolaters  of  Ad 
and  Thamud,  whom  the  divine  justice  had  swept  away  from 
the  face  of  the  earth."* 

^^*  The  passages  of  the  Koran  in  behalf  of  toIeratioD  are  strong  and 
numerous:  c.  2,  y.  257.  c.  16,  129,  c.  17,  54,  c.  45,  15,  c.  50,  89,  c;  88^ 
21,  dec,  with  the  notes  of  Maracd  and  Sale.  This  character  alone  maj 
generally  decide  the  doubts  of  the  learned,  whether  a  chapter  waa 
revealed  at  Mecca  or  Medina. 

"^  See  the  Eorau,  (passim,  and  especially  c.  7,  p.  123,  124,  do,) 
■nd  the  tradition  of  the  Arabs,  (Pocock,  Specimen,  p.  85 — 87.)  TIm 
oarems  of  the  tribe  of  Thamud,  fit  for  men  of  the  ordinary  staioro^ 
w«r«  fliu>wn  in  the  midway  between  Medina  and  Damascus,  (AboLM 
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The  people  of  Mecca  were  hardened  in  their  unbelief  hy 
•uperstition  and  envy.  The  elders  of  the  dty,  the  uncles  o( 
the  prophet,  affected  to  despise  the  presumption  of  an  orphan, 
Ihe  refonner  of  his  country :  the  pious  orations  of  Mahomet 
in  the  Caaba  were  answered  by  the  clamors  of  Abu  Taleb. 
**•  Citizens  and  pilgrims,  listen  not  to  the  tempter,  hearken  not 
to  his  imiHOUB  novelties.  Stand  fast  in  the  worship  of  Al  L&ta 
and  Al  Uzzah."  Yet  the  son  of  Abdallah  was  ever  dear  to 
the  aged  chief:  and  he  protected  the  fiime  and  person  of  his 
nephew  against  the  assaults  of  the  Eoreishites,  who  had  long 
been  jealous  of  the  preeminence  of  the  &mily  of  Hashem. 
Their  malice  was  colored  with  the  pretence  of  religion :  in 
the  age  of  Job,  the  crime  of  impiety  was  punished  by  the  Ara- 
bian ma^strate ;  "*  and  Mahomet  was  guilty  of  deserting  and 
denying  the  national  deities.  But  so  loose  was  the  policy  of 
Mecca,  that  the  leaders  of  the  Eoreish,  instead  of  accusing 
a  criminal,  were  compelled  to  employ  the  measures  of  per- 
suasioa  or  violence.  They  repeatedly  addressed  Abu  Taleb 
in  the  style  of  reproach  and  menace.  ^  Thy  nephew  reviles 
our  religion ;  he  accuses  our  wise  forefathers  of  ignorance  and 
fi>lly ;  silence  him  quickly,  lest  he  kindle  tumult  and  discord 
in  the  city.  If  he  persevere,  we  shall  draw  our  swords 
against  him  and  his  adherents,  and  thou  wilt  be  responsible 
for  the  blood  of  thy  fellow-citizens."  The  weight  and  mod- 
eration of  Abu  Taleb  eluded  the  violence  of  religious  faction ; 
the  most  helpless  or  timid  of  the  disciples  retired  to  ./Ethio- 
pia, and  the  prophet  withdrew  himself  to  various  places  of 
strength  in  the  town  and  country.  As  he  was  still  sup- 
ported by  his  &mily,  the  rest  of  the  tribe  of  Koreish  engaged 
themselves  to  renounce  all  intercourse  with  the  children,  of 
Hashem,  neither  to  buy  nor  sell,  neither  to  marry  nor  to  give 
in  marriage,  but  to  pursue  them  with  implacable  enmity,  till 
they  should  deliver  the  person  of  Mahomet  to  the  justice  of 
the  gods.     The  decree  was  suspended  in  the  Caaba  before 

Arabias  Descript  p.  48,  44,)  and  may  be  probablv  ascribed  to  the 
Tbroglodytes  m  the  primitiye  world,  (Midiaelis,  ad  Lowth  de  Poesi 
Uebrax>r.  p.  181 — 184.  Recherches  sur  les  Egyptiens,  torn,  il  p. 
i8,Ac) 

"*  In  the  time  of  Job,  the  crime  of  impiety  was  pmiisbed  by  th« 
Arabian  magistrate,  (c.  21,  v.  26,  27,  28.)    I  blush  for  a  reapoctabla 
prelate  (de  Poesi  HebrsBorum,  p.  650,  651,  edit  Michaelis;  and  letter 
of  a  late  professor  in  the  university  of  Oxford,  p.  15 — 58,;  wIk»  jm^i 
ftiM  and  applauds  this  patriarchal  inquisitioa. 
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(he  eyes  of  the  nation ;  the  messengefs  of  the  Eoreish  pur* 
sued  the  Mussulman  exiles  in  the  heart  of  Africa:  the}'  bl^ 
sieged  the  prophet  and  his  most  faithful  followers,  interoepteil 
their  water,  and  inflamed  their  mutual  animosity  by  th^ 
retaliation  of  injuries  and  insults.  A  doubtful  trace  restored 
the  appearances  of  concord  till  the  death  of  Abu  Taleb  aban- 
aoned  Mahomet  to  the  power  of  his  enemies,  at  the  moment 
when  he  was  deprived  of  his  domestic  oomforta  by  tie  Iocs 
of  his  faithful  and  generous  Oadijah.  Abu  Sophian,  the  ehief 
of  the  branch  of  Ommiyah,  suooeeded  to  the  principality  of 
the  republic  of  Mecca.  A  zealous  votary  of  the  idols,  a  mor- 
tal foe  of  the  line  of  Hashem,  he  oonvened  an  assembly  of 
the  Eoreishites  and  their  allies,  to  decide  the  fete  of  the  apos* 
tie.  His  imprisonment  might  provoke  the  despair  of  his 
enthusiasm ;  and  the  exile  of  an  eloquent  and  popular  fimatio 
would  difiiise  the  mischief  through  the  provinces  of  Arabift. 
His  death  was  resolved ;  and  they  agreed  that  a  sword  from 
each  tribe  should  be  buried  in  his  heart,  to  divide  the  guilt  of 
his  blood,  and  bafiSe  the  vengeance  of  the  Hashemites.  An 
uigel  or  a  spy  revealed  their  conspiracy  ;  and  flight  was  the 
only  resource  of  Mahomet '"  At  the  dead  of  night,  accom* 
panied  by  his  friend  Abubeher,  he  silently  escaped  from  his 
house :  Uie  assassins  watched  at  the  door  ^  but  they  were  de- 
ceived by  the  figure  of  Ali,  who  reposed  on  the  bed,  and  was 
covered  with  the  green  vestment  of  the  apostle.  The  Eoreish 
respected  the  piefy  of  the  heroic  youth ;  but  some  verses  of 
Ali,  which  are  still  extant,  exhibit  an  interesting  picture  of  his 
anxiety,  his  tenderness,  rind  his  religious  confidence.  Three 
days  Mahomet  and  his  companion  were  concealed  in  the  cave: 
of  Tbor,  at  the  distance  of  a  league  from  Mecca ;  and  in  the 
close  of  each  evening,  they  received  from  the  son  and  daugh- 
ter of  Abubeker  a  secret  supply  of  intelhgience  and  food. 
The  diligence  of  the  Eoreish  explored  every  haunt  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  city :  they  arrived  at  the  entrance  of  the 
cavern ;  but  the  providential  deceit  of  a  spider's  web  and  a 
pigeon's  nest  is  supposed  to  convince  them  that  the  pkce 
was  solitary  and  inviolate.  **We  are  only  two,"  said  the 
trembling  Abubeker.  ^*  There  is  a  third,''  replied  the  prophet; 
'*  it  is  God  himself."  No  sooner  was  the  pursuit  abated  than- 
the  two  fugitives  issued  from  the  rock,  and  mounted  their 

"«  D'Herbelot,  BiUiot  Orient  p.  445.    He  quotes  a  partisiikr 
oi  the  flight  of  Mahomet. 
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«snel8 :  on  ihe  road  to  Medina,  they  were  overtaken  by  Hie 
^DDBsaries  of  the  Eoreish;  they  redeemed  tl^emselvee  with 
.prayers  and  promises  from  their  hands.  In  this  eventful  mo 
onent,  the  lanee  of  an  Arab  might  have  changed  the  history 
of  the  world.  The  flight  of  the  prophet  from  Mecca  to  Me 
xlma  has  fixed  the  memorable  sera  of  the  Hegira^^^  which,  at 
the  end  of  twelve  centuries,  still  discriminates  the  lunar  years 
of  the  Mahometan  nations.*'* 

The  reKffion  of  the  Koran  might  have  perished  in  its  cradle, 
Hud  not  Medina  embraced  with  faith  and  reverence  the  holy 
outcasts  oif  Mecca.  Medina,  or  the  ct^y,  known  under  the 
aiaroe  of  Yathreb,  before  it  was  sanctified  by  tiie  throne  of  the 
,pit^)liet,  was  divided  between  the  tribes  of  the  Gharegites  and 
the  Awsites,  whose  hereditary  feud  was  rekindled  by  the 
slightest  provocations:  two  colonies  of  Jews,  who  boasted  a 
Baoerdotal  race,  were  then*  humble  allies,  and  without  con- 
verting the  Arabs,  they  introduced  the  taste  of  science  and 
religion,  which  distinguished  Medina  as  the  city  of  the  Book. 
&me  of  her  noblest  citizens,  in  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Oanaba, 
were  converted  by  the  preaching  of  Mahomet ;  on  their  return, 
liiey  dif^ed  the  belief  of  God  and  his  prophet,  and  the  new 
allianoe  was  ratified  by  their  deputies  in  two  secret  2»nd  noc 
:tamal.  interviews  on  a  hill  in  the  suburbs  of  Mecca.  In  the 
^rst,  ten  Gharegites  and  two  Awsites  united  in  faith  bad  love, 
ffotested,  in  the  name  of  their  wives,  their  children,  and  their 
absent  brethren,  that  they  would  forever  profess  the  creed, 
■and  observe  the  precepts,  of  the  Koran.  The  second  was  a 
-pdlitiGal  assodation,  the  first  vital  spark  of  the  empire  of  the 
Saracens.***    Seventy-three  men  and  two  women  of  Medina 

'^  The  Hegira  was  instituted  by  Omar,  ihe  second  caliph,  in  imi- 
^tetion  of  the  mm  of  the  nuuiyrs  of  the  Christians,  (lyHerbelot,  p.  444  i) 
and  properly  eommenced  sizty^eight  days  before  the  fligkt  of  Ma- 
homet, with  the  first  of  Moharren,  or  first  day  of  that  Arabian  year 
which  coincides  with  Friday,  July  IQth,  A  D..622,  (Abulfeda,  Vit 
Moham,  c.  22,  28,  p.  46 — 50 ;  and  Oreaves's  edition  of  IJllug  Beg'a 
EpoehsB  Arabum,  <&c.,  c.  1,  p.  8, 10,  <tce.)'* 

^**  Mahomet^s  life,  from  his  mission  to  the  Hegira,  may  be  fonnd 
in  Abulfeda  (p.  14 — 45)  and  Gagnier,  (torn.  I  p.  134 — 251,  P  t2— 883.) 
Hie  legend  from  p^  187 — 234  is  vouched  by  AI  Jannabi,  aud  .iisdained 
\j  Abulfeda. 

"*  The  triple  inauguration  of  Mahomet  is  described  h)  i:«.bulfeda 


*  'Chnmologists  dispute  between  the  15th  and  ISd:  of  Ja^^ .    Qt  llKtln 
to  the   SUi,  ch.  zi  p.  70.— M. 
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b«ld  A  Bolenm  conference  with  Mabomet,  his  kinsman,  and  his 
disciples ;  and  pledged  themselves  to  each  other  by  a  mutual 
oath  of  fidelity.  They  promised,  in  the  name  of  the  dty, 
that  if  he  should  be  banished,  they  would  receive  him  as  a 
confederate,  obey  him  as  a  leader,  and  defend  him  to  the 
last  extremity,  like  their  wives  and  children.  **  But  if  you  are 
recalled  by  your  country,"  they  asked  wiUi  a  flattering  anxi- 
ety, "will  you  not  abandon  your  new  alUes?"  "All  things," 
replied  Mahomet  with  a  smile,  "  are  now  common  between  us 
your  blood  is  as  my  blood,  your  ruin  as  my  ruin.  We  are  bound 
to  each  other  by  the  ties  of  honor  and  interest  I  am  your 
friend,  and  the  enemy  of  your  foes."  "  But  if  we  are  lulled 
in  your  service,  what,"  exclaimed  the  deputies  of  Medina, 
**  will  be  our  reward  ?"  **  Paradise,"  replied  the  prophet 
^Stretch  forth  thy  hand."  He  stretched  it  forth,  and  ihey 
reiterated  the  oath  of  allegiance  and  fidelity.  Their  treaty 
was  ratified  by  the  people,  who  unanimously  embraced  the 

Erofession  of  Islam ;  they  rejoiced  in  the  exile  of  the  apostie, 
ut  they  trembled  for  his  safety,  and  impatiently  expected  his 
arrival.  Afber  a  perilous  and  rapid  journey  along  the  sea- 
coast,  he  halted  at  Eoba,  two  miles  from  the  city,  and  made 
hia  public  entry  into  Medina,  sixteen  days  after  his  flight  from 
Mecca.  Five  hundred  of  the  citizens  advanced  to  meet  him ; 
he  was  hailed  with  acclamations  of  loyalty  and  devotion ;  Ma- 
homet was  mounted  on  a  she-camel,  an  umbrella  shaded  his 
head,  and  a  turban  was  unfurled  before  him  to  supply  the 
deficiency  of  a  standard.  His  bravest  disciples,  who  had  been 
scattered  by  the  storm,  assembled  round  his  person ;  and  the 
equal,  though  various,  merit  of  the  Moslems  was  distinguished 
by  the  names  of  Mohagerians  and  AnsarSj  the  fugitives  of 
Mecca,  and  the  auxiliaries  of  Medina.  To  eradicate  the  seeds 
of  jealousy,  Mahomet  judiciously  coupled  his  principal  follow- 
ers mth  the  rights  and  obligations  of  brethren;  and  when 
AH  found  himself  without  a  peer,  the  prophet  tenderly  de* 
dared,  that  he  would  be  the  companion  and  brother  of  the 
noble  youth.  The  expedient  was  crowned  with  success;  the 
holy  fraternity  was  respected  in  peace  and  war,  and  the  two 
parties  vied  with  each  other  in  a  generous  emulation  of  cour- 
age and  fidelity.  Once  only  the  concord  was  slightly  ruffled 
by  an  accidental  quarrel :  a  patriot  of  Medina  arraigned  the 

(ft.  80.  S8,  40,  86)  aud  Oaj^er,  (torn.  L  p.  842,  <fcc^  £49,  Ac^  torn  ii 
PiS28  <&c) 
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faisol^ioa  of  the  strangers,  but  the  hint  of  their  ezpuluon  wai 
heard  with  aUiorrenoe;  and  his  own  son  most  eagerly  offered 
tc  lay  at  the  apostle's  feet  the  head  of  his  fother. 

From  his  estabUshment  at  Medina,  Mahomet  assumed  the 
exercise  of  the  regal  and  sacerdotal  office ;  and  it  was  irapioui 
to  appeal  from  a  judge  whose  decrees  were  inspired  by  the 
divine  wisdom.  A  small  portion  of  ground,  the  patrimony  of 
two  orphans,  was  acquired  by  gift  or  purchase;'*'  on  that 
chosen  spot  he  built 'a  house  and  a  mosch,  more  venerable  in 
their  rude  simplidty  than  the  palaces  and  temples  of  the 
Assyrian  caliphs.  His  seal  of  gold,  or  silver,  was  inscribed 
with  the  apostolic  title ;  when  he  prayed  and  preached  in  the 
weekly  assembly,  he  leaned  against  the  trunk  of  a  palm-tree ; 
and  it  was  long  before  he  indulged  himself  in  the  use  of  a 
chair  or  pulpit  of  rough  timber.'*'  After  a  reign  of  six  years, 
fifteen  hundred  Moslems,  in  arms  and  in  the  field,  renewed 
their  oath  of  allegiance ;  and  their  chief  repeated  the  assur- 
ance of  protection  till  the  death  of  the  last  member,  or  the 
final  dissolution  of  the  party.  It  was  in  the  same  camp  that 
the  deputy  of  Mecca  was  astonished  by  the  attention  of  the 
fiiithful  to  the  words  and  looks  of  the  prophet,  by  the  eager- 
ness with  which  they  collected  his  spittle,  a  hair  that  dropped 
<m  the  ground,  the  refuse  water  of  his  lustrations,  as  if  they 
participated  in  some  degree  of  the  prophetic  virtue.  ^  I  have 
seen,"  said  he,  ^'  the  Chosroes  of  Persia  and  the  Caesar  of 
Bome,  hut  never  did  I  behold  a  king  among  his  subjects  like 
Mahomet  among  his  companions.''  The  devout  fervor  of  en- 
thusiasm acts  with  more  energy  and  truth  than  the  cold  and 
i>nnal  servility  of  courts. 

In  the  state  of  nature,  every  man  has  a  right  to  defend,  by 

^'^  Prideauz  (Life  of  Mahomet,  p.  44)  reviles  the  wickedness  of  the 
impoetor,  who  despoiled  two  poor  orphans,  the  sons  of  a  carpenter ;  a 
reproach  which  he  drew  from  the  Disputatio  contra  Saracenos,  com- 
posed in  Arabic  before  the  year  1130;  but  the  honest  Gagnier  (ad 
Abulfed.  p.  68)  has  shown  that  they  were  deceived  by  the  word  Al 
NagjoTt  which  signifies,  in  this  place,  not  an  obscure  trade,  but  a  noble 
tribe  of  Arabs.  The  desolate  state  of  the  ground  is  described  by 
Abulfeda ;  and  his  worthy  interpreter  has  proved,  from  Al  Bochari,  the 
offer  of  a  price ;  from  Al  Jannaoi,  the  fair  purchase ;  and  from  Ahmed 
Ben  Joseph,  the  payment  of  the  money  by  the  generous  Abubeker 
On  these  grounds  the  prophet  must  be  honorably  acquitted. 

***  Al  Jannabi  (apud  Gagnier,  torn.  ii.  p.  246, 824)  describes  the  seal 
and  polpit,  as  two  venerable  relics  of  the  apostle  of  God ;  and  tlit 
0ortrnt  of  his  court  is  taken  from  Abulfeda,  (c.  44,  p.  86.) 
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"fciee  of  arms,  his  person  and  liis  possessions;  to  repel,  dr 
«ven  to  prevent,  the  violence  of  his  enemies,  and  to  extend 
his  hostilities  to  a  reasonable  measure  of  satis&ction  and 
retaliation.  In  the  free  society  of  the  Arabs,  the  duties  of 
subject  and  citizen  imposed  a  feeble  restraint ;  and  Mahometj 
in  the  exercise  of  a  peaoeM  and  benevolent  mission,  had 
lieen  d^oiled  and  banished  by  the  injustice  ef  his  country- 
men. The  choice  of  an  independent  people  had  existed  the 
fugitive  of  Mecca  to  the  rank  of  a  sovereign ;  and  he  was 
invested  with  the  just  prerogative  of  forming  alliances,  -and  of 
waging  offensive  or  defensive  war.  Hie  indpetfection  of 
iiuman  rights  was  supplied  and  armed  by  the  plenitude  of 
divine  power :  the  prophet  of  Medina  assumed,  in  his  new 
revelations,  a  fiercer  and  more  sanguinary  tone,  which  proves 
that  his  former  moderation  was  the  efl^t  of  weakness  :'**  the 
means  of  persuasion  had  been  tried,  the  season  of  forbearance 
was  elapsed,  and  he  was  now  commanded  to  propagate  his 
religion  by  the  sword,  to  destroy  the  monuments  of  idolatry, 
and,  without  regarding  the  sanctity  of  days  or  months,  to 
pursue  the  unbelieving  nations  of  the  earth.  The  same  bloody 
precepts,  so  repeatedly  inculcated  in  the  Koran,  are  ascribed 
by  the  author  to  the  Pentateuch  and  the  Gospel.  But  the 
mild  tenor  of  the  evangelic  style  may  explain  an  ambiguous 
text,  that  Jesus  did  not  bring  peace  on  the  earth,  but  a  sword : 
hk  patient  and  humble  virtues  should  not  be  confounded  with 
the  intolerant  zeal  of  princes  and  bishops,  who  have  disgraced 
the  name  of  his  disci[^es.  In  the  prosecution  of  religious  war, 
Mahomet  might  appeal  with  more  propriety  to  the  example 
of  Moses,  of  the  Judges,  and  the  kings  of  Israel.  The  mili- 
tary laws  of  the  Hebrews  are  still  more  rigid  than  those  of  the 
Arabian  legislator.***  The  Lord  of  hosts  marched  in  person 
before  the  Jews  :  if  a  city  resisted  their  summons,  the  males, 
without  distinction,  were  put  to  the  sword :  the  seven  nations 
of  Canaan  were  devoted  to  destruction ;  and  neither  repent* 


lit 


The  yiiith  and  ixih  diapters  of  the  Koran  are  the  loudest  and 
Viost  vehement ;  and  Maracci  (Prodromus,  part  iv.  p.  59 — 64)  has  in- 
veighed with  more  justice  than  discretion  against  the  double  dealing 
cf  the  impostor. 

*•*  The  xth  and  xxth  chapters  of  Deuteronomy,  with  the  practical 
eommcnts  of  Joshua,  David,  <&c,  are  read  with  more  awe  than  satisfac 
lion  by  the  pious  Christians  of  the  present  age.  But  the  bishops,  m 
Well  as  the  rabbis  of  former  times,  have  beat  the  drum-ecclesiastic  wi^ 
pleasure  and  saooeas.    (Sale*8  Preliminary  Discourse,  p.  142, 148.) 
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nor  <x>irr^fBiofn,  eould  shield  them  from  the  inevitaUe 
doom,  that  bo  creature  within  their  precincts  should  be  left 
•live.*  The  fahr  option  of  friendship,  or  submission,  or  battle, 
was  proposed  to  the  enemies  of  Mahomet  If  they  professed 
}the  cieed  of  Islam,  they  were  admitted  to  all  the  temporal  and 
spiritual  'benefits  of  :his  primitive  disciples,  and  marched  under 
the  same  banner -to  extend  the  religion  which  they  had  em« 
braced.  The  clemency  of  the  propiiet  was  decided  by  his 
mterest :  yet  he  seldom  trampled  on  a  prostrate  enemy ;  and 
'he  seems  >to  promise,  that  on  the  payment  of  a  tribute,  the 
least  guilty  ^f  his  unbelieving  subjects  might 'be  indulged  in 
•tkeir  wovship,  x>r  at  least  in  their  imperfeot  ftath.  In  the  first 
inontihB  of  am  teigu  he  practised  the  lessons  of  holy  warfive, 
BXkd  di^layed  his  white  banner  before  the  gates  of  Medina :  the 
nmiiial  apostle  fiHi^t  in  person  at  nine  battles  or  sieges  ;*** 
«nd  fifty  enterprises  of  war  were  'achieved  in  ten  years  by 
^himself  or  his  lieutenants.  TheiArab  continued  to  unite  thie 
j»rofes8ions  of  a  merchant  and  a  robber;  and  his  petty  ezour- 
tskms  for  the  ^defence,  or  the  attack  of  a  caraVao  insensiUy 
wroared  his  troops  for  the  conquest  of  Arabia.  The  distri- 
^Dution  of  the  m>il  was  regulated  by  a  divine  law :  ***  the 
vhole  was  faithfully  collected  in  ^one  common  mass :  a  fifth 
of  the  gold  and  silver,  the  prisoners  and  cattle,  the  movable^ 
•nd  immovables,  was  reserved  by  the  prophet  for  pious  land 
•charitable  uses;  the  remainder  was  shared  in  adequate  por 
iaoDs  by  tiie  soldiers  who  had  obtained  the  victory  or  guarded 
tiie'Camp:  the  rewards  of  the  shiin  devolved  to  their  widows 
find  orphans ;  and  the  increase  of  cavalry  was  encouraged  by 
the  allotment  of  a  double  share  to  the  horse  and  to  the  man. 
¥rom  all  sides  the  roving  Arabs  were  allured  to  the  standard 
•df  religion  and  plunder :  the  apostle  sanctified  the  license  of 


"*  Abulfeda,  in  Yit.  Moham.  p.  166.  The  private  arsenal  of  the 
apostle  consisted  of  nine  swords,  three  lances,  seven  pikes  or  half-pikes, 
a  quiver  and  three  bows,  seven  cmresses,  three  shields,  and  two  hel- 
mets, (Gagnier,  torn.  HI  p.  328 — 984^)  with  a  large  white  standard, « 
black  banner,  (p.  886,)  twenty  horses,  (p.  822,  <&c.)  Two  of  his  mar- 
tial sayings  are  recorded  by  tradition,  (Gagnier,  torn,  it  p.  88,  334.) 

^**  The  whole  subject  de  jure  belli  Mohammedanorum  is  exhausted 
»  a  separate  dissertation  by  the  learned  Reland,  (Dissertationes  Mia- 
cellaneaB,  torn.  iiL  Disaertat.  x.  p.  8 — 68.) 


*  The  editoKs  ophifens  on  thU  subject  may  be  read  in  jhe  Histoiy  tj  iki 
voL  i  p.  137.-^ 


»* 
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embradDg  the  female  captives  as  Uieir  wives  or  coiicubiBef^;, 
aod  the  enjoyment  of  wealth  and  beauty  was  a  feeble  type  of 
the  joys  of  paradise  prepared  for  the  valiant  martyrs  of  Uie 
faith.  ^  The  sword,"  says  Mahomet,  ^  is  the  key  of  heaven 
and  cf  hell ;  a  drop  of  blood  shed  in  the  cause  of  Grod,  a  night 
spent  in  arms,  is  of  more  avail  than  two  months  of  faisting  or 
prayer  :  whosoever  falls  in  battle,  his  sins  are  forgiven :  at  the 
day  of  judgment  his  wounds  shall  be  resplendent  as  vermilion, 
and  od^/riferous  as  musk ;  and  the  loss  of  his  limbs  shall  be 
supplied  by  the  wings  of  angels  and  cherubim.''  The  intrepid 
Bouls  of  the  Arabs  were  fired  wiUi  enthusiasm :  the  picture  of 
the  invisible  world  was  strongly  painted  on  their  imagination  ; 
and  the  death  which  they  had  always  despised  became  an 
object  of  hope  and  desire.  The  Koran  mculcates,  in  the 
most  absolute  sense,  the  tenets  of  fate  and  predestinatioo, 
wbich  would  extinguish  both  industry  and  virtue,  if  the  actions 
of  man  were  governed  by  his  speculative  belief.  Yet  their 
influence  in  every  age  has  exalted  the  courage  of  the  Sara- 
eens  and  Turks.  The  first  companions  .of  Mi£omet  advanced 
to  battle  with  a  fearless  confidence :  there  is  no  danger  where 
there  is  no  chance:  they  were  ordained  to  perish  in  their 
beds ;  or  they  were  safe  and  invulnerable  amidst  the  darts  of 
Ae  enemy."' 

Perhaps  the  Eoreish  would  have  been  content  with  tibua 
flight  of  Mahomet,  had  they  not  been  provoked  and  alarmed 
by  the  vengeance  of  an  enemy,  who  could  intercept  their 
Syrian  trade  as  it  passed  and  repassed  through  the  territory 
of  Medina.  Abu  Sophian  himself^  with  only  thirty  or  forty 
followers,  conducted  a  wealthy  caravan  of  a  thousand  camels; 
the  fortune  or  dexterity  of  his  march  escaped  the  vigilance  of 
Mahomet ;  but  the  chief  of  the  Eoreish  was  informed  that  the 
holy  robbers  were  placed  in  ambush  to  await  his  return.  He 
despatched  a  messenger  to  his  brethren  of  Mecca,  and  they 
were  roused,  by  the  fear  of  losing  their  merchandise  and 
their  provisions,  unless  they  hastened  to  his  relief  with  the 
milita^  force  of  the  city.    The  sacred  band  of  Mahomet  was 


**'  Tke  doctrine  of  absolute  predestiDation,  on  which  few  religiona 
ian  reproach  each  other,  is  sternly  exposed  in  the  Koran,  (c  8,  p.  62, 
18,  c  4,  p.  70,  <&&,  with  the  notes  of  Sale,  and  a  17,  p.  413,  with  tliose 
of  Marocci.)  Reland  (de  Relig.  Moham.  p.  61 — 64)  and  Sale  (Prelim. 
Ihsoourse,  p.  103)  represent  the  opinions  of  the  doctors,  and  out 
Kuidam  travellers  the  confidence,  the  £Euling  ccnfiddnce,  of  the  'DiriB 
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ftnBed  of  three  hnndred  and  thirteen  Moslems,  of  tvho^ 
•eventy-seven  were  fugitives,  and  the  rest  auxiliaries;  they 
mouDted  by  turns  a  train  of  seventy  camels,  (the  camels  of 
Yathreb  were  formidable  in  war ;)  but  such  was  the  poverty 
of  his  first  disciples,  that  onlv  two  could  appear  on  horseback 
in  the  field.^"  In  the  fertile  and  &mous  vale  of  Beder,*** 
three  stations  firom  Medina,  he  was  informed  by  his  scouts  of 
the  caravan  that  approached  on  one  side;  of  the  Eoreish, 
one  hundred  horse,  eight  hundred  and  fifty  foot,  who  advanced 
on  the  other.  After  a  short  debate,  he  sacrificed  the  prospect 
of  wealth  to  the  pursuit  of  glory  and  revenge,  and  a  slight 
intrenchment  was  formed,  to  cover  his  troops,  and  a  stream 
of  fresh  water,  that  glided  through  the  valley.  ^  O  God,"  he 
exclaimed,  as  the  numbers  of  the  Eoreish  descended  from  the 
hills,  ""  O  Gk>d,  if  these  are  destroyed,  by  whom  wilt  thou  be 
worshipped  on  the  earth  ? — Courage,  my  children ;  close 
your  ranks ;  discharge  your  arrows,  and  the  day  is  your 
own."  At  these  words  he  placed  himself,  with  Abubeker, 
on  a  throne  or  pulpit,*"  and  instantly  demanded  the  succor 
of  Gabriel  and  three  thousand  angels.  His  eye  was  fixed  on 
the  field  of  battle :  the  Mussulmans  &inted  and  were  pressed : 
in  that  dedsive  moment  the  prophet  started  from  his  throne, 
mounted  his  horse,  and  cast  a  handful  of  sand  into  the  air : 

^**  Al  Jannabi  (apud  Gagnier,  torn.  ii.  p.  9)  allows  him  seveDiy 
€r  eighty  horse ;  ana  on  two  other  occasions,  prior  to  the  battle  of 
Auid,  he  enlists  a  body  of  thirty  (p.  10)  and  of  600  (p  66)  troopera 
Tet  the  Mussulmans,  m  the  field  of  Ohud,  had  no  more  than  two 
horses,  according  to  the  better  sense  of  Abulfeda,  (in  Vit  Moham.  c 
zxxL  p  66.)  In  the  Stony  province,  the  camels  were  numerous ;  but 
the  horse  appears  to  have  been  less  numerous  than  in  the  Happy  or  the 
Deaert  Arabia. 

^**  Bedder  Houneene,  twenty  miles  from  Medina,  and  forty  from 
Mecca,  is  on  the  high  road  of  the  caravan  of  Egypt ;  and  the  pdgrims 
annually  commemorate  the  prophet's  victory  by  illuminations,  rodcets^ 
Ac.     Shaw*8  Travels,  p.  477. 

'**  The  place  to  which  Mahomet  retired  during  the  action  is  styled 
by  QtLgnier  (in  Abulfeda,  c.  27,  p.  68.  Vie  de  Mahomet,  tom.  il  pi  80, 
83)  Umbraeulumy  une  loge  de  hois  avee  une  parte.  The  same  Aiabio 
word  is  rendered  by  Reiske  (Annales  Moslemici  Abulfedie,  p.  23)  by 
Solium^  SuggetttM  editior  ;  and  the  difference  is  of  the  utmost  moment 
for  the  honor  both  of  the  interpreter  and  of  the  hero.  I  am  sony  to 
observe  the  pride  and  acrimony  with  which  Reiske  chastises  his  fellow- 
hiborer.  Ssepi  sic  verUt,  ut  integrsB  paginsB  nequeant  nisi  un&  liturX 
eorrigi  Arabice  non  satis  callebat,  et  carebat  judicio  critico.  J.  J. 
Bckke,  Prodidagmata  ad  Hagji  ChalissB  Tabulas,  p.  228,  ad  oakeiv 
▲halfedtt  Syri»  Tabuln ;  Lipeue,  1766,  in  4tQ. 
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^  Let  dieir  &ees  be  covenad  with  ootifiisibi:.''  Both 
heard  the  thunder  of  his  voice  :  their  fancy  beheld  tin 
angelic  warriors  :  "^  the  Koreish  trembled  and  fled :  sev^nti]^ 
of  the  bravest  were  slain  ;  and  seventy  captives  adorned  th< 
first  victory  of  the  faithfiil.  The  dead  bodies  of  the  Koreisb 
were  despoiled  and  insulted :  two  of  the  most  obnoxious  pris- 
oners were  punished  with  death  ;  and  the  ransom  of  the  othen, 
four  thousand  drams  of  silver,  compensated  in  some  degree 
the  escape  of  the  caravan.  But  it  was  in  vain  that  the  camels 
of  Abu  Sophian  explored  a  new  road  through  the  desert  and 
along  the  Euphrates :  they  were  overtak^i  by  the  diligence 
of  the  Mussulmans ;  and  wealthy  must  have  been  the  prize, 
if  twenty  thousand  drams  could  be  set  apart  for  ithe  !fiiUi  of 
the  apostle.  The  resentment  of  the  public  and  private  loss 
stimulated  Abu  Sophian  to  collect  a  body  of  three  thousand 
men,  seven  hundred  of  whom  were  armed  with  .cuirasses,  and 
two  hundred  were  mounted  on  horseback.;  three  thouBaod 
camels  attended  his  march ;  and  his  wife  Henda,  with  fifteen 
matrons  of  Mecca,  incessantly  sounded  their  timbrels  -to  ani* 
mate  the  troops,  and  to  magnify  the  greatness  of  Hobal,  the 
•most  .popular  deity  of  the  Caaba.  The  standard  of  God  and 
Mahomet  was  upheld  by  nine  hundred  aiid  fifty  believers : 
the  disproportion  of  numbers  was  not  more  alarming  than  ia 
the  field  of  Beder ;  and  their  presumption  of  victory  prevailed 
against  the  divine  and  human  sense  of  the  apostle.  The  sec- 
ond battle  was  fought  on  Mount  Ohud,  six  miles  to  the  noryi 
of  Medina;"*  the  Koreish  advanced  in  the  form  of  a  ci9 
cent ;  and  the  right  wing  of  cavalry  was  led  by  Oaled,  the 
fiercest  and  most  successful  of  the  Arabian  warriors.  (The 
troops  of  Mahomet  were  skilfully  posted  on  the  declivity  cff 
the  hill ;  and  their  rear  was  guarded  by  a  detachment  of  ^ftj 
archers.  The  weight  of  their  charge  impelled  and  broke  the 
centre  of  the  idolaters :  but  in  the  pursuit  they  lost  the  adva£« 
tage  of  their  ground  :  the  archers  deserted  their  station  :  tk5l 
Mussulnums  were  tempted  by  the  spoil,  disobeyed  their  gen- 

"^  The  loose  expressions  of  the  EoraD  (c.  8,  p.  124,  125,  c.  8,  p.  9) 
allow  the  commentators  to  fluctuate  beween  tne  numbers  of  1000, 
8000,  or  9000  angels ;  and  the  smallest  of  these  might  suffice  for  the 
slaughter  of  seventy  of  the  Koreish,  (Maracci,  Alcoran,  torn.  ii.  p.  181.) 
Tet  the  same  scholiasts  confess  that  this  angelic  band  was  not  visibU 
to  any  mortal  eye,  (Maracd,  p.  297.)  They  refine  on  the  words  (c  8| 
1«>  «  not  thou,  but  God,**.  <bc  (D'Herbelot.  BibUot  Orieatale,  n,  MM 
•01.} 

"*  G^ograph.  NubiensiB,  p.  47. 
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end,  and  tlmordered  their  ranks.  The  intrepid  Caled,  wheeU 
ing  bis  cavalry  on  their  flank  and  rear,  exclaimed,  with  a  loud 
Toice,  that  Mahomet  was  slain.  He  was  indeed  wounded  in 
the  &ce  with  a  javelin  :  two  of  his  teeth  were  shattered  with 
a  stone .;  yet,  in  the  midst  of  tumult  and  dismay,  he  reproacheiK 
the  infidels  with  the  murder  of  a  prophet;  and  blessed  the 
fnendly  hand  that  stanched  his  blood,  and  conveyed  him  to  a 
place  of  safety  Seventy  martyrs  died  for  the  sins  of  the 
people  ;  they  fe  1,  said  the  apostle,  in  pairs,  each  brother  em- 
Dracinghis  lifeless  companion;'"*  their  bodies  were  mangled 
hy  the  inhuman  females  of  Mecca ;  and  the  wife  of  Abu  So- 
ppian  tasted  the  entrails  of  Hamza,  the  uncle  of  Mahomet 
They  might  applaud  their  superstition,  and  satiate  their  fury ; 
intt  the  Mussulmans  soon  rallied  in  the  field,  and  "the  Koraish 
wanted  strength  or  courage  to  undertake  the  siege  of  Medina. 
it  was  attacked  the  ensuing  year  by  an  army  of  ten  thousand 
-enemies ;  and  this  third  expedition  is  variously  named  from 
ihe  nationSj  which  marched  under  the  banner  of  Abu  Sophian, 
from  the  ditch  which  was  drawn  before  the  city,  and  a  camp 
of  three  thousand  Mussulmans.*  The  prudence  of  Mahomet 
declined  a  general  engagement:  the  valor  of  AH  was  sig 
BaKzed  in  single  com'bat ;  and  the  war  was  protracted  twenty 
days,  till  the  final  separation  of  the  confederates.  A  tempest 
of  wind,  rain,  and  hail,  overturned  their  tents :  tlieir  private 

Suarrels  were  fomented  by  an  insidious  adversary ;  and  the 
Loreish,  deserted  by  their  allies,  no  longer  hoped  to  subvert 
the  throne,  or  to  check  t^e  conquests,  of  their  invincible  ex 
ile.»»* 

The  dioice  of  Jerusalem  for  the  first  kebla  of  prayer  dis- 
<x>vers  the  early  propensity  of  Mahomet  in  fiivor  of  the 
Jews ;  and  happy  would  it  have  been  for  their  temporal  ib 


^**  In  the  iiid  chapter  of  the  Koran,  (p.  50 — 63,  with  Sale's  notes, 
the  prophet  alleges  some  poor  excuses  for  the  defeat  of  Ohud.* 

^*^  For  the  detail  of  the  three  Koreish  wars,  of  Beder,  of  Ohud,  and 
cf  the  ditch,  peruse  Abulfeda,  (p.  56 — 61,  64 — 69,  73 — 77,)  Gagnier 
(Vm.  ip.  23 — 45,70—96,  120— 189,)  with  the  proper  articles  of 
D'Heroelot,  and  the  abridgments  of  Ehnacin  (Hist  Saracen,  p.  6,  7) 
ttid  Abulpharagius,  (Dynast  p.  102.) 


*  Dr.  Weil  has  added  some  curious  circumstances,  which  he  gives  as  on 
fiod  traditional  anthority,  on  the  rescue  of  Maiiomet  The  prophet  was 
■itadked  by  Ubeijj  Ibn  Challaf,  whom  he  struck  on  the  neck  with  a  mortal 
.wooatd*  This  was  the  only  time,  it  is  added,  that  llabomet  peraonai]} 
animiied  in  battle,    (p.  128.)— M.  1845. 
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tofest,  had  they  recognized,  in  the  Arabian  prophet,  the  hop« 
ot  Israel  and  the  promised  Messiah.  Their  obstinacy  ooi 
verted  his  friendship  into  impkcable  hatred,  with  which  he 
pursued  that  unfortunate  people  to  the  last  moment  of  his  life; 
and  in  the  double  character  of  an  apostle  and  a  conqueror, 
his  persecution  was  extended  to  both  worlds/**  The  Eainoka 
dwelt  at  Medina  under  the  protection  of  the  dty ;  he  seized 
the  occasion  of  an  accidental  tumult,  and  summoned  them  to 
embrace  his  religion,  or  contend  with  him  in  battle.  ^  Alas  I" 
rophed  the  trembling  Jews,  ^  we  are  ignorant  of  the  use  of 
arms,  but  we  persevere  in  the  £uth  and  worship  of  our  fathers; 
why  wilt  thou  reduce  us  to  the  necessity  of  a  just  defence  f* 
The  unequal  conflict  was  terminated  in  fifteen  days ;  and  it 
was  with  extreme  reluctance  that  Mahomet  yielded  to  the  im- 
:)ortunity  of  his  allies,  and  consented  to  spare  the  lives  of  the 
aptives.  But  their  riches  were  confiscated,  their  arms  be- 
arae  more  effectual  in  the  hands  of  the  Mussulmans ;  and  a 
wretched  colony  of  seven  hundred  exiles  was  driven,  with  their 
wives  and  children,  to  implore  a  refuge  on  the  confines  of 
Syria.  The  Nadhirites  were  more  guilty,  since  they  con- 
spired, in  a  friendly  interview,  to  assassinate  the  prophet.  He 
besieged  their  castle,  three  miles  from  Medina ;  but  their  reso- 
lute defence  obtained  an  honorable  capitulation ;  and  the  gar- 
rison, sounding  their  trumpets  and  beating  their  drums,  was 
permitted  to  depart  with  the  honors  of  war.  The  Jews  had 
excited  and  joined  the  war  of  the  Eoreish :  no  sooner  had  the 
nations  retired  from  the  ditchj  than  Mahomet,  without  laying 
aside  his  armor,  marched  on  the  same  day  to  extirpate  the 
hostile  race  of  the  children  of  Eoraidha.  After  a  resistance 
of  twenty-five  days,  they  surrendered  at  discretion.  They 
trusted  to  the  intercession  of  their  old  allies  of  Medina ;  they 
could  not  be  ignorant  that  fanaticism  obliterates  the  feelings 
of  humanity.  A  venerable  elder,  to  whose  judgment  they 
appealed,  pronounced  the  sentence  of  their  death;  seven 
hundred  Jews  were  dragged  in  chains  to  the  market-place  of 
Ihe  city ;  they  descended  alive  into  the  grave  prepared  fi)f 
their  execution  and  burial ;  and  the  aposUe  beheld  with  an 
inflexible  eye  the  slaughter  of  his  helpless  enemies.    Their 

sheep  and  camels  were  inherited  by  the  Mussulmans :  three 

- 

"*  The  warf  of  Mahomet  against  the  Jewish  tribes  of  Eainoka,  tht 
Nadhirites,  Eoraidha,  and  Ohaibar,  are  related  by  Abulfeda  (p.  61,  71, 
17,  87,  Ac)  and  Gagnier,  (torn,  li  p.  61—^5, 107—112, 189—14^  tdl 
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knndred  eiiinsseB,  five  hundred  piles,  a  thouBand  kooMi 
oomposed  the  meet  useful  portion  of  the  spoil.  Six  days* 
journey  to  the  north-east  of  Medina,  the  ancient  and  wealthy 
town  of  Chaihar  was  the  seat  of  the  Jewish  power  in  Arabia : 
•the  territory,  a  fertile  spot  in  the  desert,  was  covered  with 
plantations  and  cattle,  and  protected  by  eight  castles,  some  of 
which  were  esteemed  of  impregnable  strength.  The  foroea 
of  Mahomet  consisted  of  two  hundred  horse  and  fourteen  hun- 
died  foot:  in  the  succession  of  eight  regular  and  painful 
sieges  they  were  exposed  to  danger,  and  fatigue,  and  hunger ; 
and  the  most  undaunted  chie&  despaired  of  the  event  The 
apostle  revived  their  foith  and  courage  by  the  example  of  Ali, 
on  whom  he  bestowed  the  surname  of  the  lion  of  God :  per- 
haps we  may  betieve  that  a  Hebrew  champion  of  gigantic 
stature  was  cloven  to  the  chest  by  his  irresistible  ciraeter; 
but  we  cannot  praise  the  modesty  of  romance,  which  rep- 
resents him  as  tearing  from  its  hinges  the  gate  of  a  fortress 
and  wielding  the  ponderous  buckler  in  his  left  hand.***  After 
the  reduction  of  the  castles,  the  town  of  Chaibar  submitted  to 
the  yoke.  The  chief  of  the  tribe  was  tortured,  in  the  presence 
of  Mahomet,  to  force  a  confession  of  his  hidden  treasure :  the 
industry  of  the  shepherds  and  husbandmen  was  rewarded  with 
a  precarious  toleration:  they  were  permitted,  so  long  as  it 
should  please  the  conqueror,  to  improve  their  patrimony,  in 
equal  shares,  for  his  emolument  and  their  own.  Under  the 
reign  of  Omar,  the  Jews  of  Chaibar  were  transported  to 
Syria;  and  the  caliph  alleged  the  injunction  of  his  dying 
master ;  that  one  and  the  true  religion  should  be  professed  in 
hb  native  land^f  Arabia.**' 

I>ive  times  each  day  the  eyes  of  Mahomet  were  turned 
towards  Mecca,***  and  he  was  urged  by  the  most  sacred  and 
powerful  motives  to  revisit,  as  a  conqueror,  the  city  and  the 

'**  Aba  Rafe,  the  servant  of  Mahomet,  is  said  to  affirm  that  he  him 
■eU^  and  seven  other  men,  afterwards  tried,  without  success,  to  moY« 
the  same  gate  from  the  eround,  (Abulfeda,  p.  90.)    Abu  Rafe  was  an 
eye-witoess,  but  who  willbe  witness  for  Abu  Rafe  ? 

1*^  The  banishment  of  the  Jews  is  attested  by  Elmacin  (Hist  Sara- 
cen, p.  9)  and  the  great  Al  Zabari,  (Qagu.er,  tom.  ii.  p.  285.)  Tet 
Niebuhr  (Description  de  I'Arabie,  (p.  824)  relieves  that  the  Jewish 
religion,  and  Karaite  sect,  are  still  professea  by  the  tribe  of  Chaibar ; 
and  that,  in  the  plunder  of  the  caravans,  the  disciples  of  Moses  are 
the  confederates  of  those  of  Mahomet. 

>**  The  .successive  steps  of  the  reduction  of  Mecca  are  related  by 
Abulfeda  (p.  84--87.  97—100, 102--111)  and  Gammer,  (torn,  il  p.  801 


temple  from  whence  he  had  been  driven  «8  an  exile.  Hm 
Caaba  was  present  to  his  waking  and  sleeping  fisincy :  an  idle 
dream  was  translated  into  vision  and  prophecj ;  he  unfurled 
the  holy  banner;  and  a  rash  promke  of  success  too  hastily 
dropped  from  the  lips  of  the  apostle.  His  march  from  Medina 
to  Mecca  displayed  the  peaceful  and  solemn  pomp  of  a  pil- 
grimage :  seventy  camels,  chosen  and  bedecked  for  sacrifice, 
)receded  the  van ;  the  sacred  territory  was  inspected ;  and  the 
«aptives  were  dismissed  without  ransom  .to  pooclaim  his  clem- 
ency and  devotion.  But  no  aooner  did  Mahomet  desoend 
into  the  plain,  within  a  day^  journey  of  the  city,  than  lie  ex 
claimed,  ^Th^  have  clothed  themselves  with  the  ekins  of 
tigers  :^  the  numbers  and  resolution  of  ^e  Koreish  opposed 
his  progress ;  and  ithe  roving  Arabs  of  the  desert  might  deseet 
or  betray  a  leader  whom  they  had  followed  for  the  -h(^>eB  of 
spoil.  The  intrepid  fimatic  sunk  into  -a  oodl  and  cautious 
politician :  he  waived  <in  the  treaty  his  title  of  apostle  of  <^lod ; 
concluded  with  tlie  Kordsh  and  their  allies  a  truce  of  ten 
'years ;  engaged  to  restore  the  fugitives  of  Mecca  ^o  should 
embrace  his  religion ;  and  stipulated  only,  for  the  ensuing 
year,  the  humble  privilege  of  entering  the  city  as  a  friend, 
and  of  remaining  three  days  to  accomplish  the  rites  of  the 
pilgrimage.  A  cloud  of  shame  and  sorrow  hung  on  the  retreat 
of  the  Mussulmans,  and  their  xtisappointment  might  justly 
accuse  the  failure  of  a  prophet  who  had  so  often  appeakd  to 
the  evidence  of  success.  The  fhith  and  hope  of  the  pilgrims 
were  rekindled  by  the  prospect  of  Mecca :  their  swords  were 
sheathed;*  seven  times  in  the  footsteps  ^  the  apostle  they 
encompassed  the  Caaba :  the  Koreish  had  retired  to  the  hills, 
and  Mahomet,  after  the  customary  sacrifice,  evacuated  the 
city  on  the  fourth  day.  The  people  was  ^ified  by  his  devo- 
tion; the  hostile  chiefe  were  awed,  or  divided,  or  seduced; 
and  both  Ealed  and  Amrou,  the  Aiture  conquerors  of  Syria 
and  Egypt,  most  seasonably  deserted  the  sinking  cause  of 
idolatry.  The  power  of  Mahomet  was  increased  bv  the  sib- 
mission  of  the  Arabian  tribes;  ten  thousand  soldiers  were 
assembled  for  the  conquest  of  Mecca ;  and  the  idolaters,  the 


—245,  809—322,  torn,  ill  p.  1—68,)  Elmacin,  (Hist  Saracen,  p  8,  • 
10,)  Abulpharagius,  (Dynast  p.  108.) 


*  IMfl  peaoefol  entrance  into  Mecca  took  place,  aooordmy  v»  Ae 
ttMkwingyear.    WaO,  p.  SOft  -M.   1845. 


......  '  •  ■ 

ir«»ker  ^rty,  w^re  'osn^ily  eonvkted  of  Yto3a1ang  the  trace, 
fitithttsiasiii  and  disciplme  impelled  the  march,  and  preserved 
the  8ecr0t  ^  the  blaze  of  ten  thousand  fires  proclaimed  to 
the  astonished  Koreish  the  design,  the  approach,  and  the  irre« 
ttdtible  foroe  of  the  enemj.  The  haughty  Abu  Sophian  pre* 
rented  the  keys  of  4he  city,  admired  the  variety  of  arms  and 
efisigns  ^at  passed  'before  him  in  review ;  observed  that  the 
m  ^  AA)dallah  had  acquired  a  mighty  kingdom,  and  con 
eaeed,  mi^r  ihe  •cimeter  of  Omar,  &at  he  was  the  apostle 
of  tbs  true  GM.  The  return  of  Marius  and  Scylla  wais 
stained  with  the  blood  of  the  Romans :  the  revenge  of  Ma- 
homeit  was  «^ulated  by  religions  zeal,  and  his  injured 
Ibllowera  were  eager  to  execute  or  to  prevent  the  order  of  a 
massaere.  Instead  of  indulging  their  passions  and  his  own,'** 
the  victorious  eidle  forgave  the  guilt,  and  united  the  factions, 
of  Mecca.  His  troepa,  in  three  divisions,  marched  into  the 
city:  «ight*and-twenty  of  the  inhabitants  were  slain  by  the 
fiword  of  Galed ;  eleven  men  and  six  women  were  pt  escribed 
%y  the  sentence  of  Malhomet;  but  he  blamed  the  cineHy  of 
Ihis  lieutenant ;  and  several  of  tihe  most  obnoxious  victims 
were  indebted  for  their  lives  to  his  clemency  or  contempt 
^e  c^efe  of  the  Koreish  were  proetrate  at  his  feet  **  What 
mevey  can  you  expect  from  the  man  whom  you  have 
wronged  I**  "We  confide  in  the  generosity  of  our  kins 
man."  ^And  you  shall  not  confide  in  vain:  begone!  vou 
aw  safe,  you  are  free "  The  people  of  Mecca  deserved  their 
jwrdon  by  the  pro%6Sion  of  Islam;  and  after  an  exile  of 
semen  years,  the  fugitive  missionary  was  enthroned  as  the 
prince  imd  prophet  oi  his  native  country.***  But  the  three 
hundred  and  sixty  idols  of  the  Caaba  were  ignominiously 
broken :  the  house  of  God  was  purified  and  adojpned :  as  an 
•  ■    ■  ■     I        ■  I   '  ■     »       ■ I ■  II  III  y. 

'*  After  the  conquest  of  Meoea,  the  Mdhomei  of  Voltaire  imagines 
and  perpetuates  the  most  horrid  crimes.  The  poet  confesses,  that  he 
is  not  supported  by  the  truth  of  history,  and  can  only  allege,  que  celui 
t|ui  fait  la  guerre  a  sa  patrie  au  nom  de  Dieu,  est  capable  de  tout, 
(CEuvres  de  Voltaire,  torn.  zv.  p.  282.)  The  maxim  is  neither  chari- 
table nor  philosophic ;  and  some  reverence  is  surely  due  to  the  fiime 
of  heroes  and  the  religion  of  nations.  I  am  informed  that  a  Turkish 
ambassador  at  Paris  was  much  scandalized  at  the  representation  of 
tliis  tragedy. 

*^  T%e  Mahometan  doctors  stiU  dispute,  whether  Mecca  was  re> 
duoed  by  force  or  consent,  ( Abulfeda,  p.  107,  et  Gagnier  ad  locum ;)  and 
this  vmrbal  controversy  is  of  as  mucii  moment  as  tut  own  about  IIV  &« 
Ikun  the  Conqueror, 
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example  tc  future  i^mes,  tbe  apostle  aguin  fiolfiUed  tbe  dutiei 
of  a  pilgrim ;  ^nd  a  perpetual  law  was  enacted  that  no  un* 
belie'^er  should  dare  to  set  his  foot  on  the  territory  of  the 
holy  city."' 

The  conquest  of  Mecca  determined  the  fiuth  and  obedience 
of  the  Arabian  tribes ; "'  who,  according  to  the  vicassitades 
of  fortune,  had  obeyed,  or  disregarded,  the  eloquence  or  the 
arms  of  the  prophet  Indifference  for  rites  and  opinions  still 
marks  the  character  of  the  Bedoweens;  and  they  might 
accept,  as  loosely  as  they  hold,  the  doclJine  of  the  Koran. 
Yet  an  obstinate  remnant  still  adhered  to  the  religion  and  lib- 
erty of  their  ancestors,  and  the  war  of  Honain  derived  a  pn^r 
appellation  from  the  idols,  whom  Mahomet  had  vowed  to 
destroy,  and  whom  the  confederates  of  Tayef  had  sworn  to 
defend."*  Four  thousand. Pagans  advanced  with  secrecy  and 
speed  to  surprise  the  conqueror :  they  pitied  and  despised  the 
supine  negligence  of  the  Eoreish,  but  they  depended  on  the 
wishes,  and  perhaps  the  aid,  of  a  people  who  had  so  lately 
renounced  their  gods,  and  bowed  beneath  the  yoke  of  their 
enemy.  The  banners  of  Medina  and  Mecca  were  dis^^yed 
by  the  prophet ;  a  crowd  of  Bedoweens  increased  the  strength 
or  numbers  of  the  army,  and  twelve  thousand  Mussulmans 
entertained  a  rash  and  sinful  presumption  of  their  invincible 
strength.  They  descended  without  precaution  into  the  valley 
of  Honain:  the  heights  had  been  occupied  by  the  archers 
and  slingers  of  the  confederates;  their  numbers  were  oj^ 
pressed,  their  discipline  was  confounded,  their  courage  was 
appalled,  and  the  Koreish  smiled  at  their  impending  destruo* 
lion.    The  prophet,  on  his  white  mule,  was  encompassed  by 


*^*  In  excluding  the  Christians  from  the  peninsula  of  Arabia,  the 
province  of  Hejaz,  or  the  navifation  of  tlie  Red  Sea,  Chardin  (Voyages 
en  Perse,  torn.  iv.  p.  166)  and  Relaod  (Dissertai  Mlscell.  torn,  ill  p. 
51)  are  more  ri^id  than  the  Mussulmans  themselves.  The  Christians 
are  received  without  scruple  into  the  ports  of  Mocha,  and  even  <^ 
Oedda ;  and  it  is  only  the  city  and  precmcte  of  Mecca  that  are  inac- 
cessible to  the  profane,  (Niebuhr,  Description  de  TArabie,  p.  808,  800, 
Voyage  en  Araoie,  torn.  i.  p.  205,  248,  Ac.) 

"»  Abulfeda,  p.  112—115.    Gagnier,  tom.  iii  p.  67—88.    D'Herb*- 

Ijt,  MoHAJfMED. 

*'*  The  siege  of  Tayef,  division  of  the  spoil,  Ac.,  are  related  bj 
Abulfeda  (p.  117— 123)  and  Gagnier,  (tom.  ill  p.  88—111.)  It  is  Al 
JTannabi  who  mentions  the  engines  and  engineers  of  the  tribe  of  Dawa 
Hie  fertile  spot  of  Tayef  wai  supposed  to  be  a  piec^^  of  the  land  ef 
iSyria  detadied  and  dropped  in  the  general  deluge 
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die  enemies:  he  attempted  to  rush  against  their  spean  in 
search  of  a  glorious  death :  ten  of  his  faithful  oompaniooa 
interposed  their  weapons  and  their  breasts;  three  of  these 
fell  dead  at  his  feet :  ""  O  my  brethren,"  he  repeatedly  cried, 
with  sorrow  and  indignation,  ^  I  am  the  son  of  Abdallah,  I  am 
the  apostle  of  truth  1  O  man^  stand  fast  in  the  feithl  O 
God,  seod  down  thj  succor  P  His  uncle  Abbas,  who,  like 
the  heroes  of  Homer,  excelled  in  the  loudness  of  his  voice,, 
made  the  valley  resound  with  the  recital  of  the  gifts  and 
promises  of  Qod :  the  flying  Moslems  returned  from  all  sides 
to  the  holy  standard ;  and  Mahomet  observed  with  pleasure 
that  the  famaoe  was  again  rekindled:  his  conduct  and  ex- 
ample restored  the  battle,  and  he  animated  his  victorious  troops 
to  inflict  a  merdless  revenge  on  the  authors  of  their  shame. 
From  the  field  of  Honain,  he  marched  without  delay  to  the 
siege  of  Tayef,  sixty  miles  to  the  south-east  of  Mecca,  a  for^ 
tress  of  strei^th,  whose  fertile  lands  produce  the  fruits  of 
Syria  in  the  midst  of  the  Arabian  desert  A  friendly  tribe, 
instructed  (I  know  not  how)  in  the  art  of  sieges,  supplied  him 
with  a  train  of  battering-rams  and  military  engines,  with  a 
body  of  five  hundred  artificers.  But  it  was  in  vain  that  he 
offered  freedom  to  the  slaves  of  Tayef;  that  he  violated  his 
own  laws  by  the  extirpation  of  the  fruit-trees;  that  the  ground 
was  opened  by  the  miners ;  that  the  breach  was  assaulted  by 
the  troops.  After  a  siege  of  twenty-days,  the  prophet  sounded 
a  retreat ;  but  he  retreated  with  a  song  of  devout  triumph, 
and  affected  to  pray  for  the  repentance  and  safety  of  the  unbe- 
lieving dty.  The  spoils  of  this  fortunate  expedition  amounted 
to  six  thousand  captives,  twenty-four  thousand  camels,  forty 
thousand  sheep,  and  four  thousand  ounces  of  silver :  a  tribe 
who  had  fought  at  Hoinan  redeemed  their  prisoners  by  the 
sacrifice  of- their  idols;  but  Mahomet  compensated  the  loss, 
by  resigning  to  the  soldiers  his  fifth  of  the  plunder,  and 
wished,  for  their  sake,  that  he  possessed  as  many  head  of 
cattle  as  there  were  trees  in  the  province  of  Tehama.  In- 
stead of  chastising  the  disaffection  of  the  Koreish,  he  endeav- 
ored to  cut  out  their  tongues,  (his  own  expression,)  and  to 
secure  their  attachment  by  a  superior  measure  of  liberality : 
Abu  Sophian  alone  was  presented  with  three  hundred  camels 
and  twenty  ounces  of  silver;  and  Mecca  was  sincerely  con- 
verted to  the  profitable  religion  of  the  Koran. 

The  fuffitivei  and   auxiliaries  complained,  that   they  who 
had  borne  the  bordsn  were  neglected  in  the  season  of  victory 


tt 
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**  AhbT  replied  tlieir  artfiil  leader,  ^eii&r  liie  to  eoneiliati 
these  recent  enemies,  these  doubtfnl  proselytes,  hj  the  -gift 
of  some  peiishable  goods.  To  your  guard  I  intrust  mj  life 
and  fortunes.  You  are  the  companions  of  mj  exile,  of  mj 
kingdom,  of  ray  paradise."  He  was  followed  by  «the  depik 
ties  of  Taye^  who  dreaded  the  nepetition  of  «  siege.  "'  Grant 
tts,  O  aposUe  of  Grod  1  atmce  olf  three  years,  willh  the  tolerar 
^tion  of  our  ancient  worship."  '*  iNot  a  tnondi,  not  an  kouf.'^' 
^  Excuse  us  ait  least  from  the  ob%ation  ci  prayer."  '**  With*- 
out  pnayer  veligion  iis  of  no  av^ail."  Xbey  submitted  in  ailenoe : 
their  temples  were  demolished,  And  the  iaaiiie  tseotence  of  de» 
atructiiNi  wtae  ^cectited  on  ^  the  idols  of  Arabia.  His  lieu- 
tenants, on  the  shooes  of  the  Bed  Sea,  the  Oeean,  and  th« 
Gulf  of  Persia,  were  saluted  :by  the  aoclamations  of  a  feithfiii 
people;  and  the  ambassadors,  wfho  knedt  before  the  throne 
of  Medina,  'were  as  numerous  (si^s  the  Arabian  proverbVas 
the  dates  that  &11  from  the  siaturity  of  a  paidn-tFee.  The 
nation  submitted  to  the  God  and  ^e  <seeptre  of  Mahomet:  the 
opprobrious  name  of  tribute  wias  abolished :  the  epontaoeous 
or  reluctant  oblations  of  arms -and  tithes  twere  applied  to  the 
service  of  xeligion;  and  one  hundred  and  fourteen  thousand 
Moslems  accompanied  the  last  pilgrimage  of  the  apostle.'^^ 

When  Heraclius  returned  in  tnumph  from  the^  Persian 
war,  he  entertained,  at  Ekneaa,  ;one  or  the  Bmbassadois  of 
Mahomet,  who  invited  die  princes  and  nations  of  the  earth  to 
the  profession  of  Islam.  On  this  foundation  the  aealof  the 
Arabians  has  supposed  the  secret  conversion  of  the  Christian 
emperor  i  the  vanity  of  the  Greeks  has  feigned  a  persondl 
visit  of  the  prince  ii  Medina,  who  accepted  from  the  royai 
bounty  a  rich  domain,  and  a  secure  retreat,  in  the  province 
of  Syria.'^*  But  the  friendship  of  Heiacdius  and  Mahomet 
was  of  short  oontinnance::  the  new  religion  had  inflamed 
rather  than  assuaged  the  rapacious  spirit  of  the  Saracens^ 
and  the  murder  of  an  envoy  afforded  a  decent  preitence  for 
Invading,  witii  three  thousand  soldiers,  t^  territory  of  Pake- 
tine,  that  extends  to  the  eastward  of  the  Jordan.    The  holy 

*^  The  last  conquests  and  pilgrimage  of  Mahomet  are  contained  in 
Abolfeda,  (p.  121,  183,)  Gagnier,  (torn.  iii.  p.  119—219,)  Elmacan,(p. 
10,  11,)  Abulpharagius,  (p.  103.)  The  izth  of  the  Hegura  was  styled 
the  Year  of  Embassies,  (Gagnier,  Not.  ad  Abulfed  p.  121.) 

^**  Compare  the  bigoted  Al  Jannabi  (ajpud  Gagnier,  torn.  ii.  p.  ^S2 
~-f65)  wim  the  no  less  bigoted  Greeks,  Theophanes,  (p.  276-  -227 J 
Somras,  (torn,  li  L  ziv.  p.  86,)  and  CedraDUB,  (p.  421.) 
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bfOiMr  was  mtrusted  to  Zeid ;  and  such  was  the  discipline  ot 
eDthusiasm  of  the  nsing  sect^  that  the  nobkst  chie6  served 
without  reluctance  under  the  slave  of  the  prophet  On  tlie 
event  of  his  decease,  Jaafar  and  Abdallah  were  successivelT 
substituted  to  the  command ;  and  if  the  three  should  perisn 
in  the  war^  the  troops  were  authorized  to  elect  their  general. 
The  three  leaders  were  slain  in  the  battle  of  Muta,*^  the 
first  military  action,  which  tried  the  valor  of  the  Moslema 
against  a  foreign  enemy..  Zeid  fell,  like  a  soldier,  in  thfr 
foremost  tanks :  the  death  of  Jaafar  was  heroic  and  memora- 
ble: he  lost  his  right  hand:  be  shifted  the  standard  to  his 
left:  the  left  was  severed  from  his  bodv:  he  embraced  the 
dandard  with  his  bleeding  stumps^  till  he  was  transfixed  to 
the  ground  with  fifty  honorable  wounds.*  ^  Advance,"  cried 
Abdallahi  who  stepped  into  the  vacant  place,  ^  advance  with 
confidence:  either  victory  or  paradise  is  our  own."  The 
Uuice  of  a  Boman  decided  the  alternative ;  but  the  falling 
standard  was  rescued  by  Caled,  the  proselyte  of  Mecca :  nine 
swords  were  broken  in  his  hand ;  and  his  valor  withstood  and 
repuls^  the  superior  numbers  of  the  Christians.  In  the  noo* 
turnal  council  of  the  camp  he  was  chosen  to  command :  his 
skilful  evolutions  of  the  ensuing  day  secured  either  the  victory 
or  the  retreat  of  the  Saracens ;  and  Caled  is  renowned  among 
his  brethren  and  his  enemies  by  the  glorious  appellation  of 
the  Sword  of  God,  In  the  pulpit,  Mahomet  described,  with 
prophetic  rapture,  the  crowns  of  the  blessed  martyrs;  but  iu 
private  he  betrayed  the  feelings  of  human  nature :  he  was 
surprised  as  he  wept  over  tlie  daughter  of  Zeid :  ^  What  do  I 
see?"  said  the  astonished  votary.  '^You  see,"  replied  the 
(^)06tle,  ^  a  friend  who  is  deploring  the  loss  of  his  most  faith* 
fill  fiiend."  .  After  the  conquest  of  Mecca,  the  sovereign  of 
Arabia  affected  to  prevent  the  hostile  preparations  of  Herao- 

'^*  For  the  battle  of  Muta,  and  its  consequences,  see  Abulfeda  (p 
MO— 102)  and  Gagnier,  (torn,  il  ^  82'7-848.)    X&XiiH  (says  Theoph- 

'  To  oonaole  tho  afflicted  relatives  of  his  kinsman  Janffer,  he  (Mahomet) 
repnssenled  that,  in  Paradise,  in  exchange  for  the  arms  which  he  had  lost, 
le  had  been  famished  with  a  pair  of  wings,  resplendent  with  the  blashing 
glories  of  the  mby,  and  with  which  he  was  become  the  inseparable  com- 
fanion  of  the  arcbangal  Gabriel,  in  his  volitations  throagh  the  regions  c£ 
Hernal  bliss.  Hence,  in  the  oatalogne  of  the  martyrs,  he  has  been  denom* 
Inated  Janffiar  teyaur,  the  win^  Janffer.  PHoe,  Chronological  Oetrospeat 
if  MoSiammedan  History,  voL  i.  p.  5. — M. 
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lias  ;  and  solemnly  proclaimed  war  against  the  Romans^ 
without  attemjfting  to  disguise  the  hardships  and  dangers  of 
the  enterprise.*^'  The  Moslems  were  discouraged :  they 
alleged  the  want  of  money,  or  horses,  or  provisions;  the 
season  of  harvest,  and  the  intolerable  heat  of  the  summer: 
^  Hell  is  much  hotter,^  said  the  indignant  prophet  He  dia« 
dained  to  compel  their  service :  but  on  his  return  he  admon* 
bhed  the  most  guilty,  by  an  excommunication  of  ^fty  days. 
Their  desertion  enhanced  the  merit  of  Abubeker,  Othmaii| 
and  the  &ithful  companions  who  devoted  their  lives  and  for- 
tunes ;  and  Mahomet  displayed  his  banner  at  the  head  of  ten 
thousand  horse  and  twenty  thousand  foot  Painful  indeec^ 
was  the  distress  of  the  march :  lassitude  and  thirst  were 
aggravated  by  the  scorching  and  pestilential  winds  of  the 
desert:  ten  men  rode  by  turns  on  one  camel;  and  they 
were  reduced  to  the  shameful  necessity  of  drinking  the  water 
from  the  belly  of  that  useful  animal.  In  the  mid -way,  ten 
days'  journey  from  Medina  and  Damascus,  they  reposed 
near  me  grove  and  fountain  of  Tabuc.  Beyond  that  place 
Mahomet  declined  the  prosecution  of  the  war:  he  declared 
himself  satisfied  with  the  peaceful  intentions,  he  was  more 
probably  daunted  by  the  martial  array,  of  the  emperor  of  the 
East  But  the  active  and  intrepid  Caled  spread  around  the 
terror  of  his  name ;  and  the  prophet  received  the  submission 
of  the  tribes  and  cities,  from  the  Euphrates  to  Ailah,  at  the 
head  of  the  Red  Sea.  To  his  Christian  subjects,  Mahomet 
readily  granted  the  security  of  their  persons,  the  freedom  of 
their  trade,  the  property  of  their  goods,  and  the  toleration  of 
their  worship.         The   weakness  of  their  Arabian  brethren 

^*''  The  expedition  of  Tabuc  is  recorded  by  our  ordinary  historiaiML 
Abulfeda  (VitMoham.  p.  123 — 127)  and  Gagoier,  (Vie  de  Mahomet^ 
torn.  iii.  p.  147 — 168:)  but  we  have  the  advantage  of  appealing  to  the 
original  evidence  of  the  Koran,  (c.  9,  p.  164,  166,)  with  Sale's  learned 
and  rational  notes. 

1^*  The  Dijaloma  wcuritatU  Ailentibua  is  attested  by  Ahmed  Bea 
Joseph,  and  toe  author  JAbri  Splendorum^  (Gagnier,  Not  ad  AbuUe 
dam,  p.  126 ;)  but  Abulfeda  himself,  as  well  as  Elmacin,  (Hist  Sara- 
cen, p.  11,)  though  he  owns  Mahomet's  regard  for  the  Christians,  (p. 
18,)  only  mentions  peace  and  tribute.  In  the  year  1680,  Sionita  pub 
Ushed  at  Paris  the  text  and  version  of  Mahomet's  patent  in  favor  of 
the  Chrbtians;  which  was  admitted  and  reprobated  by  the  opposite 
taste  of  Salmasius  and  Grotius,  (Bayle,  Mahomet,  Rem.  AA.)  Hot- 
tinger  doubts  of  its  authenticity.  (Hist  Orient  p.  287 ;)  Renaudd 
vges  the  consent  of  the  Mohametans,  (Hist  Patriarch.  Alex.  p.  169 ;) 
bat  Mosheim  (Hist  Ecoles.  p  244)  shows  the  futility  of  their  opmioi% 
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Ind  rastnuned  them  from  opposing  his  ambition;  the 
pies  of  Jesus  were  endeared  to  the  enem j  of  the  Jews ;  and 
it  was  the  interest  of  a  conqueror  to  propose  a  fair  capitulation 
to  the  most  powerful  religion  of  the  earth. 

Tm  the  age  of  sixtj-three  yean,  the  strength  of  Mahomet 
was  equal  to  the  temporal  and  spiritual  fatigues  of  his  mission. 
His  epileptic  fits,  an  absurd  calumny  of  the  Greeks,  would  be 
an  object  of  pity  raider  than  abhorrence  ;'^*  but  he  seriously 
believed  that  he  was  poisoned  at  Chaibar  by  the  revenge  of  a 
Jewish  female.'**  During  four  years,  the  health  of  the  prophet 
declined ;  his  infirmities  increased ;  but  his  mortal  disease  was 
a  fevtf  of  fourteen  days,  which  deprived  him  by  intervals  of 
the  use  of  reason.  As  soon  as  he  was  conscious  of  his  dan- 
ger, he  edified  his  brethren  by  the  humility  of  his  virtue  or 
penitence.  ^  K  there  be  any  man,**  said  the  apostle  from  the 
pulpit^  "  whom  I  have  unjustly  scourged,  I  submit  my  own 
back  to  the  lash  of  retaliation.  Have  I  aspersed  the  reputa- 
tion of  a  Mussulman  ?  let  him  proclaim  mtf  thoughts  in  the 
face  of  the  coogr^ation.  Has  any  one  been  despoiled  of  his 
goods  ?  the  little  that  I  possess  shall  compensate  the  principal 
and  the  interest  of  the  debt"    ^'  Yes,"  replied  a  voice  from 


and  indlDes  to  believe  it  spurioua  Tet  Abuh^ragius  quotes  the 
impoBtor*8  treaty  with  the  Nestorian  patriarch,  (Aseeman.  Bibliot 
Orient  toboL  il  p.  418 ;)  but  Abulpharagius  was  primate  of  the  Jacob- 
ites. 

^**  The  e|nlepsy,  or  falling-sidmess,  of  Mahomet  is  asserted  by 
Theophanes,  Zobaras,  and  the  rest  of  the  Greeks ;  and  is  greedily 
swallowed  by  the  gross  bigotry  of  Hottinger,  (Hist  Orient,  p.  10,  11,) 
Prideaux,  (Life  of  Mahomet,  p.  12,)  and  Maraod,  (torn,  it  Alcoran,  p. 
762,  763.)  The  titles  (the  torcmped-upf  the  covered)  of  two  chapters 
of  tiie  Koran,  (78,  74)  can  hardly  be  strained  to  such  an  interpreta- 
tion :  the  sHence,  the  ignorance  of  the  Mahometan  commentators,  is 
more  conclusiye  than  the  most  peremptory  denial ;  and  the  charitable 
side  is  espoused  by  Ockley,  (Hist  of  the  Saracens,  tom.  L  p.  801,)  Gag- 
nier,  (ad  Abulfedam,  p.  9.  Vie  de  Mahomet,  tom.  L  p.  118,)  and  Sale^ 
(Koran,  p.  469—474.)* 

***  This  poison  (more  ignominious  since  it  was  offered  as  a  test  of 
his  prophetic  knowledge)  is  frankly  confessed  by  his  zealous  YotarieSi 
Abmfeaa  (p.  92)  and  Al  Jannabi,  (apud  Gagnier,  tom.  il  p.  286—* 
«8a)  

*  Dr.  Weil  believes  in  the  epilepsy,  and  addaces  strong  evidence  for  it } 
nd  sarely  it  may  be  believed,  in  perfect  charity ;  and  that  the  prophet's 
viMons  "were  oonnected,  as  they  appear  to  have  been,  with  these  fits.  I 
*^~^  little  doabt  that  he  saw  and  beUeved  these  visiuns,  a'Vd  visions  tbey 
WeO,  p.  43.— M,  1845. 
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ihe  crowd,  ^  I  am  entitled  to  tbree  drams  of  silver."  Ifal- 
homet  heard  the  complaint^  satisied  the  demand,  and  thanked 
his  creditor  for  accusing  him  in  this  world  rather  than  at  the 
day  of  judgment  He  beheld  with  temperate  firmness  the  ^ 
proach  of  death ;  enfranchised  his  slaves  (seventeen  men,  as 
they  are  named,  and  eleven  women ;)  minutely  directed  th<» 
order  of  his  funeral,  and  moderated  the  lamentations  of  his 
weeping  friends,  on  whom  he  bestowed  iho  beiiediction  of 
peace.  Till  .the  third  day  before  his  death,  he  r^ularly  per^ 
formed  the  function  of  public  prayer  :  the  choice  of  Abubeker 
to  supply  his  place,  appeared  to  mark  that  ancient  and  foithfiil 
firiend  as  his  successor  in  the  sacerdotal  and  regal  office ;  but 
he  prudently  declined  the  risk  and  envy  of  a  more  explicit 
nomination.  At  a  moment  when  his  faculties  were  visibly 
impaired,  he  called  for  pen  and  ink  to  write,  or,  more  prop* 
erly,  to  dictate,  a  divine  book,  the  sum  and  accomplish* 
ment  of  all  his  revelations :  a  dispute  arose  in  the  chamber, 
whether  he  should  be  allowed  to  supersede  the  authority  of 
the  Koran  ;  and  the  prophet  was  forced  to  reprove  the  inde- 
cent vehemence  of  his  disciples.  If  the  slightest  credit  may 
be  afforded  to  the  traditions  of  his  wives  and  companions,  he 
maintained,  in  the  bosom  of  his  family,  and  to  the  last  mo- 
ments of  his  life,  the  dignity*  of  an  apostle,  and  the  faith  of 
an  enthusiast ;  described  the  visits  of  Gabriel,  who  bade  an 
everlasting  fisirewell  to  the  earth,  and  expressed  his  lively  con- 
fidence, not  only  of  the  mercy,  but  of  the  favor,  of  the  Su- 
preme Be>ng.  In  a  familiar  discourse  he  had  mentioned  his 
special  prerogative,  that  the  angel  of  death  was  not  i^lowed 
to  take  his  soul  till  he  had  respectfully  asked  the  permission 
of  the  prophet  The  request  was  granted;  and  Mahomet 
immediately  fell  into  the  agony  of  his  dissolution :  his  head 
was  reclined  on  the  lap  of  Ayesha,  the  best  beloved  of  all  his 

*  Major  Price,  who  writes  with  the  antfaority  of  one  widely  coDvernnt 
with  the  original  sources  oS  B  astern  knowledge,  and  in  a  very  candid  tone, 
takes  a  very  different  view  of  the  prophet's  death.  "  In  tracing  the  ciroani- 
stances  of  Mahommed's  illness,  we  look  in  vain  for  an^  proofe  of  that  meek 
and  heroic  firmness  which  mie^t  be  expected  to  dignify  and  embellish  the 
last  moments  of  the  apostle  m  God.  On  some  occasions  he  betrayed  sadi 
want  of  fortitude,  such  marks  of  childish  impatience,  as  are  in  general  to  be 
found  in  men  only  of  the  most  ordinary  stamp ;  and  such  as  extorted  ftam 
his  wife  Ayesha,  in  particular,  the  sarcastic  remark,  that  in  herself,  or  any 
of  lier  family,  a  similar  demeanor  would  long  since  have  incurred  his  sever* 
displeasure.  *  *  *  He  said  that  the  acuteness  and  violence  of  his  wtSkm 
figs  were  necessarily  in  the  proportion  of  those  honors  with  wlii<di  it  ImA 
mr  pleased  the  hand  of  OmnipoUuioe  to  distiagBish  't«  peenllar  ftinntaa 
moo,  Tol  i.  p.  13.— M 
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wiT^es  J  be  £unted  with  the  violence  of  pain ;  rpcovering  his 

^rHs;  he  raased  his  e?es  towards  the  roof  of  the  house,  artd^ 

with  a  steady  look,  tnoiigh  a  filtering  voice,  uttered  the  last 

l^fY)kefti,  thou^  articulate,  words  :  "  0  God  !..•..  pardon 

'«nj^i^fas.  ......  Yes,  ......  I  come, anaong 

'^ruyfellow-dtiz^ns  c(n  high;"  and  thus  peaceably  expired'  On 
'mcflfi^  spread  upon  the  floor.     An  expedition  for  the  con- 
titie^tof  Sytia  was  stopped  by  this  mournM  event;  the  army 
nidted' at  the  gates  of  Medina;  the  chiefs  were  assembled 
i(<^nd  their  dying  master.      The  city,  more  especially  the 
'  wou^,'  'of  the  prophet,  was  a  scene  of  clamorous  sorrow  6\ 
Bildikt  despair :  ranaticism  alone  could  suggest  a  ray  of  hope  and 
^donsolatioh:    **How  can  he  be  dead,  our  witness,  our  interces- 
itor,  our  mediator*,  with  God  ?     By  God  he  is  not  dead :   like 
Moses  and  Jesus,  he  is  wrapped  in  a  boty  trance,  and  speedily 
witt  he  return  to  his  faithfUt  people."      The  evidence  of  sense 
wis  disregarded ;  and  Omar,  unsheathing  his  cimeter,  threat- 
ened to  strike  off  die   heads  of  the  infidels,  who  should 
dare  to  a£3rm  that  the  prophet  was  no  more.    The  tumult 
-  was  appeased  by  the  weight  and  moderation  of  Abubeker. 
^Is  it  Mahomet,"  said  he  to  Omar  and. the  multitude,  "or 
*he  Gbd  of  Mahomet,  whom  you  worship  f    The  God  of  Mia- 
boftiet  liveth  forever ;   but  the  apostle  was  k  mortal  like  oiir- 
•teltes,  and  according  to  his '  own  prediction,  he  has  experi- 
enced the' cbmmon  fate  of  mortality."    He  was  piously  in- 
terred by  the  hands  of  his  lieiEirest  kinsman,  on  the  same  spot 
'on  which  he  expired : '"  Medina  has  been  sanctified  by  the 
death  and  burial  of  Mahomet;  and  the  innumerable  pilgrims 

i ' ■ — '■ ■ ' '• ^ 

^  The  Qieeka  «tid  Latins  have  inveDted  and  propagated  tbeTulgar 
and.  ridteploiis  s^ory,  that  Mahomef  a:  iron  tomb  is  stispended  in  the 
air  at  Mecca,  (aiifia  nereojfii^vitsvotff  Laonicus ,  CholcoDdjlefl,  icLe  Rebus 
I'urcicis,  1.  Ill  p.  66,)  by  the  action  of  equal  and  potent  loadstones, 
(Dictionnairf)  de  Bayle,  MahoiIet,  Rem.  EEl  FF.)  Without  any 
pbilosophical  inquiries,  it  may  suffice,  that,  1.  The  prophet  was  not 
Doried'at  M^ocb ;  and,  2.  That  his  tomb  at  liedina,  which  has  h&n 
visited  by  millions,:  is  placed  on  the  ground,  (Reland,  de  He%.  Mo- 
ham.!  ii^.q.:  19,  p.  209 — 211.  Gagnier,  Vie  de  Mahomet,  torn.  iii.  p 
X68— 268.)*  

'.     ■ '        '    '  ,  •    .  .  ■      ' 

-  *  A|3C0ixUng  to  the  tostimony  of  all  the  Eastern  authors,  Mahomet  died  6a 
Monday  the  12th  Rehy  Ist,  in  the  year  11  of  the  Hegira,  which  answers  in 
reality  to  the  8th  June,  632,  of  J.  C.  We  find  in  Qckley  (Hist,  of  Saracens) 
that  it  was  on  Monday  the  6th  Jone,  632.  This  is  a  mistake ;  for  the  6ih 
June  of  that  year  was  a  Saturday,  not  a  Monday;  the  8th  June,  tberefiire, 
Iras  a  Mimday.  It  is  ea|^  to  discover  that  the  lunar  year,  in  this  calcolatian 
hM  been  confounded  wiuli  the  solar.    St.  Martin  vol.  -sL  p  186. — M. 

J      VOJU-.V. G;     •■        ■ 
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of  Mecca  often  turn  aside  from  the  way,  to  bovr,  in  yoluntarf 
devotion,*"  before  the  simple  tomb  of  the  prophet*** 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  life  of  Mahomet,  it  may  perhapf 
be  expected,  that  I  should  balance  his  faults  and  virtues, 
that  1  should  decide  whether  the  title  of  enthusiast  or  impos- 
tor more  properly  belongs  to  that  extraordinary  man.  Had  I 
been  intimately  conversant  with  the  son  of  Abdallah,  the  task 
would  still  be  difficult,  and  the  success  uncertain :  at  the  dv^ 
tance  of  twelve  centuries,  I  darkly  contemplate  his  shade 
through  a  cloud  of  religious  incense ;  and  could  I  truly  de- 
lineate the  portrait  of  an  hour,  the  jQeeting  resemblanoe 
would  not  equally  apply  to  the  solitary  of  Mount  Hera,  to  the 
preacher  of  Mecca,  and  to  the  conqueror  of  Arabia.  The 
author  of  a  mighty  revolution  appears  to  have  been  endowed 
with  a  pious  and  contemplative  disposition :  so  soon  as  mar- 
riage had  raised  him  above  the  pressure  of  want,  he  avoided 
the  paths  of  ambition  and  avarice ;  and  till  the  age  oi  forty 
he  lived  with  innocence,  and  would  have  died  without  a 
name.  The  unity  of  God  is  an  idea  most  congenial  to 
nature  and  reason ;  and  a  slight  conversation  with  the  Jews 
and  Christians  would  teach  him  to  despise  and  detest  the  idol- 
atry of  Mecca.  It  was  the  duty  of  a  man  and  a  citizen  tc 
impart  the  doctrine  of  salvation,  to  rescue  his  country  from 
the  dominion  of  sin  and  error.  The  energy  of  a  mind  inces- 
santly bent  on  the  same  object,  would  convert  a  general  obli- 
gation into  a  particular  call;  the  warm  suggestions  of  the 
understanding  or  the  &ncy  would  be  felt  as  the  inspira- 
tions of  Heaven;  the  labor  of  thought  would  expire  in 
rapture  and  vision;  and  the  inward  sensation,  the  invisible 
monitor,  would  be  described  with  the  form  and  attributes  of 
an  angel  of  God.***     From  enthusiasm  to  imposture,  the  step 

'^  Al  Jannabi  enumerates  (Vie  de  Mabomet,  torn,  iil  p.  872 — 891) 
the  multiiiEurious  duties  of  a  pilgrim  who  yisHs  the  tombe  of  the 
|irophet  and  his  companions ;  and  the  learned  casuist  decides,  that  Uik 
act  of  devotion  is  nearest  in  obligation  and  merit  to  a  divine  precept 
The  doctors  are  divided  which,  of  Mecca  or  Medina,  be  the  most  es- 
cellent,  (p.  891—894.) 

^**  The  last  sickness,  death,  and  burial  of  Mahomet,  are  described 
by  Abulfeda  and  Gagnier,  (Vit.  MohaoL  p.  188 — 142.  Vie  de  Ma 
hornet,  torn,  iil  p.  220 — 271.)  The  most  private  and  interesting  cir- 
cumstances wore  originally  received  from  Ayesha,  Ali,  the  sons  of 
Abbas,  <{ux ;  and  as  they  dwelt  at  Medina,  ar  d  survived  the  prophat 
many  years,  they  might  repeat  the  piotis  tale  to  a  second  or  ihurd  gea- 
•ratioo  of  pilgrims. 

***  The  Ohristians,  rashly  enough,  have  assigned,  to  Mahomet  • 
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ii  perilous  and  slippery:  the  dsmon  of  Socrates'**  aflbrdf 
a  msmoralle  instance,  how  a  wise  man  may  deceive  him 
aei^  how  a  good  man  may  deceive  others,  how  the  con- 
science may  slumber  in  a  mixed  and  middle  state  between 
sel^iUnaion  and  voluntary  firaud. .  Charity  may  believe  thai 
the  original  motives  of  Mahomet  were  those  of  pure  and  gen- 
vine  l>snevolence ;  but  a  human  missionary  is  incapable  of 
eherishing  the  obstinate  unbelievers  who  reject  his  daima 
deajMse  his  arguments,  and  persecute  his  life ;  he  might  fo^ 
give  his  personal  adversaries,  he  may  lawfully  hate  uie  ene- 
mies of  God ;  the  stem  passions  of  pride  and  revenge  were 
kindled  in  the  bosom  of  Mahomet,  and  he  sighed,  like  the 
prophet  of  Nhieveh,  for  the  destruction  of  the  rebels  whom  he 
had  condemned.  The  injustice  of  Mecca  and  the  choice  of 
Medina,  transformed  the  citizen  into  a  prince,  the  humble 
preadier  into  the  leader  of  armies;  but  his  sword  was 
consecrated  by  the  example  of  the  saints ;  and  the  same  God 
who  afflicts  a  sinful  world  with  pestilence  and  earthquakes, 
might  inspire  for  their  conversion  or  chastisement  the  valor 
of  his  servants.  In  the  exercise  of  political  government,  he  was 
compelled  to  abate  of  the  stem  ngor  of  ^naticism,  to  com- 
ply in  some  measure  with  the  prejudices  and  passions  of  his 
followers,  and  to  employ  even  the  vices  of  mankind  as  the 
instruments  of  their  salvation.  The  use  of  fraud  and  perfidy, 
of  cruelty  and  injustice,  were  often  subservient  to  the  propa- 
gation of  the  foiUi ;  and  Mahomet  commanded  or  approved 

tame  pigeon,  that  seemed  to  descend  from  heaven  and  whisper  in  hk 
ear.  As  this  pretended  mirade  is  urged  by  Grotius,  (de  Veritate  Re- 
ligionis  ChristiansB,)  his  Arabic  translator,  the  learned  Pocock,  inquired 
of  him  the  names  of  his  authors ;  and  Grotius  confessed,  that  it  is 
unknown  to  the  Mahometans  themselves.  Lest  it  should  provoke 
their  indignation  and  laughter,  the  pious  lie  is  suppressed  in  toe  Ara- 
bic version ;  but  it  has  maintainea  an  edifying  place  in  the  numerous 
editions  of  the  Latin  text,  (Pocock,  Specimen,  Hist  Arabum,  p.  1 S6^ 
187.    Relaod,  de  Religion.  Moham.  L  it  c.  39,  p.  259 — 262.) 

A**  'Eyioi  6i  To9r6  loriv  ix  iraidds  ift^dftevov^  <fKM>^  ug  ytyvnivif  fi  8rat 
ylvnrai  lUi  knor^mt  ft*  rdvrov  S  iv  ^iWta  wpdrretPy  wporpiirsi  dl  o^ort 
(Plato,  in  Apolog.  Socrat  c  19,  p.  121,  122,  edit  Fischer.)  The 
familiar  examples,  which  Socrates  urges  in  his  Dialogue  with  Thcages, 
(Platon.  Opera,  tom.  i.  p.  128,  129,  edit  Hen.  Stephan.)  are  beyond  th« 
reach  of  human  foresight ;  aixl  the  divine  inspu-ation  (the  Aaiftdviov) 
of  the  philosopher  is  clearly  taught  in  the  Memorabilia  of  Xenophoiu 
Hie  Ideas  of  the  most  rational  Platonists  are  expressed  by  Cicero,  (de 
Divinat  i.  54^)  and  in  the  xivth  and  xvth  Dissertations  of  Maximaa  of 
Tyre,  (p.  158—172,  edit  Davis.) 
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^Ae  assasein^tion  of  the:  Jews  abd  idplatQi^  who  h»d  eseaped 
fjrpm  the  field  of  battle.  By  the  repetition  of  8u6h  adte,  'the 
character  (^  Mahomet  must  have  been  g^adtiallj  stained ;  and 
the  infiuenoe  of  such  pernicious  habits  woald  be  |)ioorly  ecm- 
pensated  by  the  practuie  of  the  personal  and  social  yirtiies 
>?hich  are  necessary  to  maintain'  the  'reputation  of  a  prophet 
aniorig  bi&  sectaries  and  friends.  Of  his  last  years,' ambition 
waS;  the  JCUHng  passion- ;  and  at  pblitidan  >fldn  *  susi^d^  that  be 
secretly  smiled  (the  victorious  impostor  l)st*'tiie  enthusiasm 
of  his  youjth,  and  th^  credulity  of  his  /proselyted.^^  A  phi- 
losopher will]  observe^  that  their .  credulity  -  ^nd  his  success 
.yrpuld.  tend;  more'  strongly  to'fbHify  the'  assilrande 'of  hid 
divine  mission,  thctt  his  interest  and  k^ligion  wenfe'  iiteeparAbly 
(^nnectied,  and  that  his' consdeince  would  be  sootbeld  by  the 
persuasion,;  that  he  ialone  was  absolved-  br  the*  Deity^  frbte^  the 
obligation  of  positive  and  moral  laws.  If  he  retained  any 
vestige  of  his  native  innbcenc^,  the  shis  of  Mtihohiet  may  'be 
allowed; as  an  evidence  of  his  sincerity.  In  the  support  of 
truth,  the  arts  of  fraud  and  fiction  may  b^>  deemed  less  ek^mi-* 
nal;  ^nd  he  would  have  started  at  the  foukiess  of  the  meAns, 
had  he  not  been  sjitisfied  o^  the  importance  and  joBtiee  of  the 
end  Even  in  a  conqueror  or  a  priest^  I  can  surprise  a  word 
or  action  of  unafl^ted  humanity ;  and  the  decree  of '  Ma* 
hornet,  that)  in  the  sale  of  captives,  the  mother  should  neirer 
be  separated  from  their  children^  may  suspend^  or  aioderate, 
thft  censure  of.  the  historian.*"    '  ■  " 

The  good  sense  of  Mahomet  '**  despised  the  pomp  of  roy- 
alty :  the  apostle  of  God  submitted  to  the  meo^ial  p$Sq^  pf 
the  family:  he  kindled  the  fire,, swept  the ^floor^  milked  the 

■  '  ■  ■  I  I  '      if.ii       .11  I        ^.l|^^'»l■^^|■^^■^^)^      t        ini'ii 

I         .  t  '  ■ 

**'  In  8onie  passage  of  his  voluminous  writings,  Yolteke  'oomparet 
the  prophet,  in  his  old  sage,  to  a  fiikir,  **qi]i  -d^ftache  la  cfaaine  de  son 
cou  pour  en  donner  sqr  lea  oreilles  p,  sea  eoofrtoes.*' 

'^^  Qagnier  relates^  with  the  same  impartial  pen^  thi^  huniane  law 
of  the .  prophet,  and  ithe  murders  of  Caab,-  and  So^hiab,  which  he 
prompted  and  approved,  (Viede  Mahout,  torn,  il  p.  ^y  9t,  208.) 

*"  For  the  aomestic  life  of  Mahomet,  coosult  Oagnier,  and  th 
eorreopondinff  chapters  of  Abulfeda ;  for  his  diet,  (torn,  iil  p.  286—* 
288;)  his  children,  <p.  189,  289;)  hia  wives,  <p;  290-^S03;)  his  mar- 
riage with  Z/eineb,  (torn,  il  p.  162^—160;)  his  amour  with  Mary,  (p. 
803 — 309  ;)  the  false  aocusatktn  of  Ayesha,  (p.  186—199.)  The  most 
original  evidence  of  the  three  last  transactions  is  contained  in  the 
spdvth,  zxxiiid,  and  Izvith  chapters  of  the  Koran,  with  Sale*8  Com 
nusntary,  Prideaux  ^life  of  Mahomet^  p.  80 — 90)  and  Maraod  (Pro- 
drom.  Alcoran,  part  iv.  p.  49^-69)  have  mahelouBlyiaaggeratea  tilt, 
frailties  of  Mahomet 
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and  mended  ■  with  his  own  hands  his  shoes  and  hk 
woolklD.ganaent.  Disdaining  the.  penance  and  merit  of  a 
hermit,  he  observed,  without  effort  or  vanity,  the  abstemious 
ctiet  of  9n  Arab  and  a  soldier.  On  solemn  oocasions  he 
ibasted  his 'companions  with  rustio  and  hospitable  plenty; 
hat  ill  his  doaiestifo  life^  many  weeks  would  elapse  without  a 
iire  being  kindled  on  the  hearth  of  the  prophet.  The.  inter* 
diotioo '  of.  wine  was  confirmed  by  his  example ;  his  hunger 
was:  appeased  with  •  a  sparing  allowance  of  bkrley-bread :  he 
dii^fated  in.the  tadte  of  milk  and  honey;  bat  his  ordinary 
(obi  consisted  of  dates  and  water.  Per^mes  and  women 
wen -the  two.  sensual  enjoyments  which  his  natiire  required, 
and  his  religion  did  not  forbid ;  and  Mahomet  affirmed^  that 
ther  lervor'of  hk  devotion  was  increased  by  these  innocent 
pleitearee.  The  heat  of  the  climate  inflames  the  blood  of  the 
Aiiabs ;  and  thdr  hbidinous  complexion  has  been  aoUced  by 
the  writers  cf  aiktiquity.^**  Their  incontinence  was  regulated 
to  the  oiTi)  and  religious  laws  of  the  Koran :  their  incestuous 
luKanete  wero  blamed ;  tiie  boundless  license  of  polygamy 
ansa  itediiced  to  four  leg^dtnate  wive6  or  concubines ;  their 
rigfalB  both  of  bed  and  of  dowry  were  equitably  determined; 
the 'freedom,  of  divorce  was  discouraged,  adultery  was  con* 
demned  aii  a  capital  offence;  and  fornication,  in  either  sex, 
ivaa'punidbed  with  a  hundred  stripes.'**  Such  were  the  calm 
and  ratbnal  precepts  of  the  legislator :  but  in  his  private  con- 
diict,  Mahomet  indulged  the  appetites  of  a  man,  and  abused 
the  claims  of  a  prophet  A  special  revelation  dispensed  him 
ftom  the  laws  which  hid  had  imposed  on  his  nation  :  the  female 
sex,  without  reserve,  was  abandoned  to  his  desires;  and  this 
shigular  prerogative  excfxted  the  envy,  rather  than  the  scandal, 
the  veneration,  rather  than  the  envy,  of  the  devout  Mussul* 
mans.  If  we  remember  the  seven  hundred  wives  and  tbreis 
handred  concubines  of  the  wise  Solomon,  we  shall  applaud 
tie  modesty  6f  the  Arabian,  who  espoused  no  more  than  sev* 
entee'n  or  fifteen  wives ;  eleven  are  enumerated  who  occupied 
at  Medina  thdr  separate  apartments  round  the  house  of  the 
aipostle,  and  enjoyed  in  their  turns  the  favor  of  his  conjugal 


*••  Incredibile  est  quo  ardore  apud  eoa  in  Venerem  uterque  solvitur 
spixi%  (Ammian.  MarceUia  L  ziv.  &  4.) 

:  ,^^  Said  (Preliminary  Discoiiri^,  p.  183 — 187)  has  recaiHtulatad  tbf 
l^iiB  ;o£<inasrjag^  divorce,  Acy  aod  the  curious  reader  or  SeldMi'f 
V  vor  Hebraica  will  recognize  many  Jewish  ordinanoea    . 
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iociety.  Wbat  is  singular  enough,  they  were  all  widows, 
excepting  only  Ayesha,  the  daughter  of  Abuheker.  She  waa 
doubtless  a  virgin,  since  Mahomet  consummated  his  nuptiak 
(such  is  the  premature  ripeness  of  the  climate)  when  she  waa 
only  nine  years  of  age.  The  youth,  the  beauty,  the  spirit  of 
Ayesha,  gave  her  a  superior  ascendant :  she  was  beloved  and 
trusted  by  the  prophet ;  and,  after  his  death,  the  daughter  of 
Abubeker  was  long  revered  as  the  mother  of  the  fifiithfuL 
Her  behavior  had  been  ambiguous  and  indiscreet :  in  a  noc* 
tumal  march  she  was  accidentally  left  behind;  and  in  the 
morning  Ayesha  returned  to  the  camp  with  a  man.  The 
temper  of  Mahomet  was  inclined  to  jealousy;  but  a  divine 
revelation  assured  him  of  her  innocence:  he  chastised  her 
accusers,  and  puUished  a  law  of  domestic  peace,  that  no  wo- 
man should  be  condemned  unless  four  male  witnesses  had 
seen  her  in  the  act  of  adultery .^*^  In  his  adventures  with 
Zeineb,  the  wife  of  Zeid,  and  with  Mary,  an  E^ptian  captive, 
the  amorous  prophet  forgot  the  interest  of  his  reputation.  At 
the  house  of  Zeid,  his  freedman  and  adopted  son,  he  beheld, 
in  a  loose  undress,  the  beauty  of  Zeineb,  and  burst  forth  into 
an  ejaculation  of  devotion  and  desire.  The  servile,  or  grate- 
ful, freedman  understood  the  hint,  and  yielded  without  hesita* 
tion  to  the  love  of  his  bene&ctor.  But  as  the  filial  relation 
had  excited  some  doubt  and  scandal,  the  angel  Gabriel 
descended  from  heaven  to  ratifv  the  deed,  to  annul  the  adop- 
tion, and  gently  to  reprove  tLe  apostle  for  distrusting  the 
indulgence  of  his  God.  One  of  his  wives,  Hafna,  the  daughtei 
of  Omar,  surprised  him  on  her  own  bed,  in  the  embraces  of 
his  Egyptian  captive :  she  promised  secrecy  and  forgiveness  , 
he  swore  that  he  would  renounce  the  possession  of  Mary. 
Both  parties  forgot  their  engagements;  and  Gabriel  again 
descended  with  a  chapter  of  the  Koran,  to  absolve  him  from 
his  oath,  and  to  exhort  him  freely  to  enjoy  his  captives  and 
concubines,  without  listening  to  the  clamors  of  his  wives.  In 
a  solitary  retreat  of  thirty  days,  he  labored,  alone  with  Mary, 
to  fulfil  the  commands  of  the  angel.  When  his  love  and 
revenge  were  satiated,  he  summoned  to  his  presence  his 
e:even  wives,  reproached  their  disobedience  and  indiscretion, 


^*^  In  a  memorable  case,  the  Caliph  Omar  decided  that  all  presunip- 
lire  9viilenc<i  was  of  no  avail;  and  that  all  the  four  witiLesses  mJM 
hmre  a.lunlly  seen  stylum  ip  pyxide,  (Abolfeda  Annalas  Modemid^ 
p»1lt  vera  Reiske.) 
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and  threatened  them  with  a  sentenoe  of  divorce,  both  in  this 
world  and  in  the  next ;  a  dreadful  sentence,  since  those  who 
had  ascended  the  bed  of  the  prophet  were  forever  excluded 
from  the  hope  of  a  second  marriage.  Perhaps  the  inconti- 
nence of  Mahomet  mav  be  palliated  by  the  traditioa  of  his 
natural  or  pretematurai  gifts ;  '*"  he  united  the  manly  virtue 
of  thirty  of  the  children  of  Adam :  and  the  apostle  might  rival 
Oie  thirteenth  labor'**  of  the  Grecian  Hercules."*  A  more 
lenous  and  decent  excuse  may  be  drawn  from  his  fidelity  to 
Cadijah.  During  the  twenty-four  years  of  their  marriage,  her 
youtiifnl  husband  abstained  from  the  right  of  polygamy,  and 
the  pride  or  tenderness  of  the  veneraUe  matron  was  never 
insulted  by  the  society  of  a  rival.  After  her  death,  he  placed 
her  in  the  rank  of  the  four  perfect  women,  with  the  sister  of 
Moses,  the  mother  of  Jesus,  and  Fatima,  the  best  beloved  of 
his  daughters.  ^  Was  she  not  old  f"  said  Ayesha,  with  the 
insolence  of  a  blooming  beauty ;  "  has  not  God  given  you  a 
better  in  her  pUce  T  *^  No,  by  God,^  said  Mahomet,  with  an 
^hsion  of  honest  gratitude,  "  there  never  can  be  a  better !  She 
believed  in  me  when  men  despised  me ;  she  relieved  my  wants, 
when  I  was  poor  and  persecuted  by  the  world.**  '** 

In  the  largest  indulgence  of  polygamy,  the  founder  of  a 
religion  and  empire  mi^t  aspire  to  multiply  the  chances  of  a 
numerous  posterity  and  a  lineal  succession.  The  hopes  of 
Mahomet  were  fotally  disappointed.  The  vir^^n  Ayesha,  and 
hia  ten  widows  of  mature  age  and  approved  fertility,  were 

^**  Sibi  robur  ad  generationem,  quantum  triginta  viri  habent,  mease 
Jactaret :  ita  ut  unici  hori  posset  undecim  foBminis  Motisfaeere,  ut  ex 
Anlmm  libris  refert  S*"*.  Petrus  Paschasius,  c.  2^  (Maracci,  Prodro- 
mus  Akoran,  p.  iv.  p.  66.  See  likewise  Observations  de  Beloo,  L  iil 
c  10,  foL  179,  recto.)  Al  Jannabi  (Gkignier,  torn,  iil  p.  287)  records 
lus  own  testimony,  that  he  surpasseid  ul  meo  in  conjugal  vigor ;  and 
Abulfeda  mentions  the  exclamation  of  Ali,  who  washed  the  body  after 
his  death,  "  0  propheta,  certe  penis  tuus  ooBlum  versus  erectus  est^**  io 
Tit.  Mohammed,  p.  140. 

**"  I  borrow  the  style  of  a  fiither  of  the  church,  ivad\cv<av  'HpoxX^ 
rptvMiiiKarop  aOXov,  (Greg.  Nazianzen,  Orat.  iii.  p.  108.) 

^  *  Hie  common  and  most  glorious  legend  includes,  in  a  single  night 
the  fifty  victories  of  Hercules  over  the  virgin  daughters  of  Thestius, 
(Diodor.  SicuL  tom.  I  L  iv.  p.  274.  Pausanias,  L  iz.  p.  763.  Statiui 
Bylv.  L  l  eleg.  iii.  v.  42.)  But  Atiienseus  allows  seven  nights,  (Deip- 
Bosophist,  1.  ziiL  p.  656,)  and  ApoUodorus  fifty,  for  this  arduous  achieve- 
nenc  of  Hercules,  who  was  then  no  more  than  eighteen  years  of  agii 
flKbliot  L  u.  c.  4,  p.  Ill,  cum  notis  Heyne,  part  I  p.  332.) 

■«*  Abulfeda  in  Tit  Moham.  p.  12. 18, 16, 17,  cum  Kotis  OagOMf 
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banon  in  bis  potent  embrace.  The  four  saos  of  Csdijalf  AfW 
in  tiieir  infancy.  Mary,  his  Egyptian  concubjne,  was  endewed 
to  him  by  the  birth  of  Ibrahim.  At  the  en^, of  fifteen  montiK 
the  prophet  wept  over  hia  grave;  but  he  attstained  wiih  firm- 
neas  the  raillery  of  bis  enemies,  .ind  checked. the.  jidulaUaaoi 
credulity  of  the  Moslems,  by  the  assurance  Ui,aC  aii, edip^.  of 
Uie  Buo  wa«  nol  occasioned  by  tio  death  of  ^pe  in&nlj.  Cadif 
jsU'daJ  likewise  given  him  four  daughters,  wto ,were.  ntArrie)) 
b)  the  most  fuithful  of  bis  disciples:  the  throe  fiiie^t  died 
Irtfore  their  father ;  but  Fatima,  who  posseaefKljIus  cqi^epos 
aiid  love,  became  the  wife  of  her  cousin  AU,.ftiul,  the  ipptb^i 
of  an  illustrious  pr(^eny.  The  merit  and  iniaforti^i*e»,^f  ,^)i 
and  hia  descendnnis  will  lead  mo  to  anticipate,. m.  tfajs place, 
tlie  series  of  the  Saracen  caliphs,  a  title  wtiich  deaciibes  the 
commanders  of  the  laltiifal  as  tlte  vicars  t^td'  auccewojra.c^  tha 

(ipostle  of  God.'"  

The  birth,  the  allianee,  the  character  of .  Ali,;  which  exattefl 
him  above  the  rest  of  his  countrymen,  might  ji^sUfy  his  claim 
Vi  the  vacant  throne  of  Arnbia.  The  son  of  A|^^.  Tafe''  ?^ 
1q  his  own  right,  the  chief  of  the  family  of  Hi|Ehein,.a^d jt^i 
hereditary  prince  or  gnardian  of  the  city  and  temple  of  HfJ^ca. 
Ihe  light  of  pro|)becy  wiB  extinct;  but  the liuabiuid  of  Fatims 
might  expect  the  inheritance  and  blessing  ot  Iier  fother:  .tpe 
Arabs  had  some dmea  been  patient  of  a  female  leign;  api^ 
the  two  grandsons  of  the  prophet  had  oflen  been  Ipadlad  u\ 
his  lap,  and  shown  in  his  pulpit  as  the  hope  of  bis  age,  ancE 
the  chief  of  the  youth  of  paradise.  The  first  of  the  true  be- 
Kevers  might  aspire  to  march  before  them  in  this  world  and 
in  the  next;  and  if  some  were  of  a  graver  and  more  rigid 
cast,  the  zeal  and  virtue  of  Ali  were  never  outstripped  by  ai^ 
recent  proselyte.  ^»  united  the  qUaliScations  df  a  poet,  a 
soldier,  and  a  ssint:  his  wisdom  still  breathes  in  a  collection 
of  moral  and  religious  sayings;'"  and  every  antagonist,  iii 

"*  This  outline  of  tha  Aroihian  bbtory  is  drawn  from  the  Biblio- 
thSque  OrienfulB  of  D'Herbelol,  {aader  themmea  of  Aboubecra,  Otoar 
Ot/inan.  Ali,  Jlc.  :)  from  the  Ann  ale  of  Abulfedo,  Abijtpbaragii'a.'and 
Elmario,  (under  the  proper  jeara  of  the  Megira.)  sod  especisllj  &om 
Ookley's  History  of  the  SaracenB,(voLL  p.  1—10,  115—122,  229.249, 
868—872,  378— S91,  imd  almost  the  whole  of  the  second  Tolume.) 
Tet  we  thonlil  weigh  with  caution  the  traditions  of  the  hostile  sects; 
•  stroim  which  becomes  still  more  muddy  as  it  flows  further  from  tb* 
•uuroe.  Sir  John  Chardin  has  too  hiibfully  copied  tbe  fablen  aofi 
Wron  of  tlie  modem  Peruans.  (Voyagas,  torn.  iL  p.  236 — 360,  *"  > 

'**  Cckley  (at  tbe  end  of  hia  second  volmue)  luu  givea  on  Kufgliik 
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tkeieoinbaife  of  the  tongue  or  of  the  swofd,  wn^  sabdned  It 
his'eloqtijdtite  and  Talor.  FVom  the  first  hour  oi  his  missidn 
to  the  bst'tite^  of  his  funeral,  the  apostle  was  u-^\rer  forsaken 
•by  a  gisinerous  fHehd,  whom  he  delighted  to  name  his  brother, 
\m  vieegerent,  and  the  faithful  Aaron  of  a  second  Moses. 
ITie  son  of  Abu  Taleb  was  afterwards  reproached  for  neglect- 
ing to  secure  his  interest  bj  a  solemn  declaration  of  his  right, 
<irbich  wodld  have  sdlenced  all  competition,  and  sealed  his  suo- 
oession  b^  the  decnees  of  Heaven.  But  the  unsuspecting  hero 
toivfided  in  hiniself:  the  |dalousy  of  empire,  apd  perhaps  the 
ftiar'of  opipiosidon,  might  suspend  the  resolutions  of  Mahomet'; 
stld  tlie  bed  of  sickness  Was  oesieged  bj  the  artful  Ayesha,  the 
ds^htM"  of  Abubeker,  and  tibe  enemy  of  AH.* 

'^e  ^ilM6iB  land  death  of  i£e  prophet  restored  t3ie  libertar 
<5f 'Ihe  pjsople ;  and  his  companions  convened  an  assembly  to 
;d«fil)Ierat6  ^  the  choice  of  his  sucoefesor.  The  hereditary 
dlalna  and  lofty  spirit  of  Ali  were  offensive  to  an  aristocracy 
<i(  'elders,  desirous  of  bestowing  and  resuming  the  sceptre  by 
8' free 'and  firequeht  election:  the  Koreish  could  never  be 
reconciled  to  the  proud  preeminence  of  the  line  of  Hashem ; 
the  ancient  discord  of  the  tribes  was  rekindled,  the  fugitives 
of  Mecca  and  the  auxiliaries  of  Medina  asserted  their  respec- 
tireinerits;  and  the  rash  proposal  of  choosing  two  independ- 

yerqioD  of  169  senteDceq,  which  he  ascribes,  with  soiqe  hesitaiioo^  to 
Ail,  th(B  ^h  of  Abu  Taleb.  His  preface  is  colored  by  the  entbosiaam 
«f '  a  tnmslator ;  yet  these  sehtences  delineate  a  characteristic,  ^ough 
'dark,  pieture  of  human  life. 


'*  Gibbon  wrote  chiefly  firom  the  Arabic  or  Sonnite  account  of  tbeae 
traMactioni,  the  Only  tottVces  accessible  at  the  time  when  he  composed  his 
Vbattjoty*  ^^f  Price,  writing  from  Persian  aathorities,  affords  ns  ti|e 
adyfmtage  of  comparing  throughout  what .  may  be  fairly  considered  the 
Shiite  version.  The  glory  of  AH  is  the  constant  harden  of  tbeir  strain. 
He  was  destined,  and,  according  to  some  accounts,  designated,  for  the 
caliphatie  by  the  prophet ;  bat  while  the  others  were  fiercely  pushing  their 
own  interests,  Ali  was  watching  the  remains  of  Mahomet  with  pious 
fidelity;  His  disinterested  magnanimity,  on  each  separate  occasion,  de- 
tiined  Uio  sceptre,  and  gare  tne  noble  example  of  obedience  to  the  ap- 
Dointed  oaliph.  He  is  described,  in  netirement,  oa  the  throne,  and  in  the 
neld  of  battle,  as'  transcendently  pious,  magnadimous,  valiant,  and  humane^ 
Re  lost  his  empire  through  his  excess  of  virtue  and  love  tor  the  faithful 
his  life  tihrougn  his  confidence  in  GK>d,  and  submission  to  the  decrees  of 
&te. 

Compare  the  curious  account  of  this  apathy  in  Price,  chapter  ii.  It  ^s  to 
be  regretted*  I  mast  add,  that  Migor  Price  nas  contented  hintself  with  qaotjoa 
di6  naooies  of  the  Persian  works  which  hs  IbUows,  without  any  aoeooM  af 
ftimr  character,  age.  and  authority. — M. 
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ent  caltpbs  would  have  crushed  in  their  lu^mcy  the  religion 
and  empire  of  the  Saracens.    The  tumult  was  api>ea8ed  hy 
the  disintertated  resolution  of  Omar,  who,  suddenly  renouno- 
ing  his  own  pretensions,  stretched  forth  his  hand,  and  declared 
himself  the  first  subject  of  the  mild  and  venerable  Abubeker.* 
The  urgency  of  the  moment,  and  the  acquiescence  of  the 
people,  might  excuse  this  illegal  and   precipitate  measure; 
but  Omar  himself  confessed  from  ihe  pulpit,  Uiat  if  any  Mul- 
Bulman  should  hereafter  presume  to  anticipate  the  suffrage  of 
his  brethren,  both  the  elector  and  the  elected  wpuld  be  w<M:thy 
of  death.'**    After  the  simple  inauguration  of  Abubelser,  he 
was  obeyed  in  Medina,  Mecca,  and  the  provinces  of  Arabia : 
the  Hasfaemites  alone  declined  the  oath  of  fidelity ;  and  their 
cbie(  in  his  own  (louse,  maintained,  alx>ve  six  months,  a  sul- 
len and  independent  reserve ;  without  listening  to  the  threats 
of  Omar,  who  attempted  to  consume  with  fire  the  habitation 
of  the  daughter  of  the  apostle.    The  death  of  Fatima,  and 
the  decline  of  his  party,  subdued  the  indignant  spirit  of  Ali : 
he  condescended  to  salute  \he  commander  of  the  &ithful,  ac- 
cepted his  excuse  of  the  necessity  of  preventing  their  common 
enemies,  and  wisely  rejected  his  courteous  offer  of  abdicating 
the  government  of  the  Arabians.    After  a  reign  of  two  years, 
the  aged  caliph  was  summoned  by  the  angel  of  death.    In  his 
testament,  with  the  tacit  approbation  of  his  companions,  he 
bequeathed   the  sceptre  to  the  firm  and  intrepid  virtue  of 
Omar.    ^  I  have  no  occasion,''  said  the  modest  candidate,  *^  for 
the  place."    ^*But  the  place  has  occasion  for  you,"  replied 
Abubeker;  who  expired  with  a  fervent  prayer,  that  the  Qod 
of  Mahomet  would  ratify  his  choice,  and  direct  the  Mussulmans 
in  the  way  of  concord  and  obedience.     The  prayer  was  not 
ineffectual,  since  All  himself^  in  a  life  of  privacy  and  prayer, 
professed  to  revere  the  superior  worth  and  dignity  of  his  rival ; 
who  comforted  him  for  the  loss  of  empire,  by  the  most  flatter- 
ing marks  of  confidence  and  esteem.    In  the  twelfth  year  of 

'**  Ockley,  (Hist,  of  the  Saracens,  vol  I  p.  6,  6,)  from  an  Arabian 
MS.,  represents  Ayesha  as  adverse  to  the  substitution  of  her  father  in 
the  place  of  the  apostle.  This  fact,  so  improbable  in  itself,  is  unno- 
tioed  by  Abulfeda,  Al  Jannabi,  and  Al  Bochari,  the  last  of  whom 

Suotes  the  tradition  of  Ayesha  herself,  (Yit  Mohammed,  p.  136.    Vie 
e  Mahomet,  tom.  iii.  p.  236.) 


*  Abubeker,  the  fiither  of  the  virgin  Aveshp      Bt.  Martin,  vol    il  • 

Ml-M. 
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fcis  mgOy  Omar  received  a  mortal  wound  from  the  band  of  aa 
BsaaBfiin:  he  rejected  with  equal  impartiality  the  names  of 
1m  son  and  of  Ali,  refused  to  load  his  conscience  with  the 
sins  of  his  successor,  and  devolved  on  six  of  the  most  respec- 
table companions  the  arduous  task  of  electing  a  commander 
of  the  £uthful.  On  this  occasion,  Ali  was  again  blamed  by 
bk  friends^  for  submitting  his  right  to  the  judgment  of  men, 
for  recognizing  their  juri^iction  by  accepting  a  place  amon^ 
the  »x  doctors.  He  might  have  obtained  their  suffrage,  had 
he  deigned  to  promise  a  strict  and  servile  conformity,  not 
only  to  the  Koran  and  tradition,  but  likewise  to  the  determi* 
nations  of  two  seniors^''*  With  these  limitations,  Othman, 
,the  secretaiy  of  Mahomet,  accepted  the  government ;  nor  was 
it  till  after  the  third  caliph,  twenty-four  years  after  the  death 
of  the  prophet,  that  Ali  was  invested,  by  the  popular  choice, 
"with  toe  r^al  and  sacerdotal  office.  The  manners  of  the 
Arabians  retained  their  primitive  simplicity,  and  the  son  of 
Abu  Taleb  despised  the  pomp  and  vanity  of  this  world.  At 
the  hour  of  prayer,  he  repaired  to  the  mosch  of  Medina, 
clothed  in  a  thin  cotton  gown,  a  coarse  turban  on  his  head, 
his  alippers  in  one  hand,  and  his  bow  in  the  other,  instead  of 
a  waiking-sta£  The  companions  of  the  prophet,  and  the 
chiefe  of  the  tribes,  saluted  their  new  sovereign,  and  gave  him 
their  right  hands  as  a  sign  of  fealty  and  allegiance. 

The  mischiefs  that  flow  from  the  contests  of  ambition  are 
isually  confined  to  the  times  and  countries  in  which  they  have 
been  agitated.  But  the  religious  discord  of  tiie  friends  and 
enemies  of  Ali  has  been  renewed  in  every  age  of  the  Hegira, 
and  is  still  maintained  in  the  immortal  hatred  of  the  Persians 
Mid  Turks."^    The  former,  who  are  branded  with  the  appel- 


***  Pttrticiilarly  by  his  friend  and  cousin  Abdallah,  the  son  of  Ab* 
who  died  A.  D.  687,  with  the  title  of  grand  doctor  of  the  Moslema 
Ifl  Abulfeda  he  recapituUtes  the  important  occasions  in  which  Ali 
had  neglected  his  salutary  advice,  (p.  76,  vers.  Reiske ;)  and  concludes, 
(p^  85,)  O  princeps  fidelium,  absque  controversia  tu  quidem  vere  fortia 
60,  at  inops  boni  oonsilii,  et  rerum  gerendarum  parum  callens. 

"*  I  suspect  that  the  two  seniors  (Abulpharagius,  p.  116.  Ockley, 
torn.  i.  p.  871,)  may  signify^  not  two  actual  counsellors,  but  his  twc 
predecessors,  Abubeker  and  Omar. 

"^  The  schism  of  the  Persians  is  explained  by  all  our  travellers  of 
the  last  century,  especially  in  the  iid  and  ivth  volumes  of  their  mas 
ter,  Chardin.    Niebuhr,  though  of  inferior  merit,  has  the  advantage 
of  writing  so  late  as  the  year  1764,  (Voyages  en  Arabie,  Ac,  touL  ii 
»  908 — ^283,)  since  the  iqeffectqal  attempt  of  Nadir  Shah  to  cbangf 
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htioD  of  Shiilet  or.  sectAnes,  have  enriobec.  uje  Uahometas 
creed  with  a  new  article  of  foith ;   wd  if  Mahoinet  W  ths 

apostle,  his  companion  Ali  is  the  ricar,  of  God.  In  thar  pri- 
vate converse,  in  their  public  worship,  they  bitterly  excorata 
the  three  usurpers  who  iotercepted  bis  iodefeaaible  right  to 
the  dignity  of  ItDstii  and  Calipb ;  and.  the  name  of  Omar  ex- 
presses in  their  tongUB  the  perfect  necomplisbment  of  wicked- 
BeiB  and  impiety.  The   Sottniles,   who  aia  supported  hj 

(he  genera!  coDscut  and  orthodox  tradition  of  the  Muasulmans, 
entertain  a  more  im|>artial,  or  at  least  a  more,  decent,  opiaion. 
They  respect  the  memory  uf  Abubeker,  Omar,  OUunaii,  and 
'All,  the  holy  and  legitimate  successors  of  the  prophet.  But 
tbey  assign  the  last  and  most  humble  place  to  the  husband  of 
Fatiina,  in  the  persuasion  that  the  order  of  succes-siun  was 
determined  by  the  decrees  of  sanctity."'  An  historian  who 
lalances  the  four  caliphs  with  a  hand  unshaken  by  super- 
stition, will  calmly  pronounce  that  their  manners  were  alike 
pure  and  exemplary  ;  that  their  zeal  was  fervent,  and  prob- 
'ab!y  sincere ;  and  that,  in  the  midst  of  riclies  and  power, 
their  lives  were  devoted  to  the  practice  of  moral  and  religious 
duties.  But  the  public  virtues  of  Abubeker  and  Omar,  the 
prudence  of  the  first,  the  severity  of  the  second,  maintained 
the  peace  and  prosperity  of  their  reigns.  The  feeble  temper 
and  declining  age  of  Otbmati  were  incapable  of  sustaining  the 
weig-ht  of  conquest  and  empire.  He  (Jiose,  and  be  was  de- 
ceived ;  he  trusted,  and  he  was  betrayed  :  the  most  deserving 
of  the  faithful  became  useless  or  hostile  to  his  government, 
and  his  lavish  bounty  was  productive  only  of  ingratitude  and 
discontent.  The  spirit  of  discord  went  forth  in  the  province^; 
their  depufjea  assembled  at  Medina ;  an<l  the  Charegit«a,  the 
desperate  fanatica  who  disclaimed  the  yoke  of  subordination 

the  reHsioD  of  the  nation,  (se«  his  Perwu)  Historr  tranBlaUd  into 
French  by  Sir  William  Jones,  torn.  ii.  p.  6,  6,  47,  4B.  144— IfiC) 

'"  Omar  is  the  name  of  the  devil ;  his  morderer  is  a  saint  When 
the  Perdaoa  shoot  with  the  bow,  they  frequently  cry,  '  Maj  Uiii 
arrow  go  to  the  heart  of  Omar  I"    (Voyages  da  Chaidio,  tom.  ii.  p 

as9. 340.  see,  Ac.) 

'"  This  gradation  of  merit  ia  distinctly  marlted  in  a  oreed  illusb'ated 
by  Rclaad,  (de  Relig.  Mnhamm.  1. 1  p.  37 ;)  and  a  Sonnite  ar^menl 
ituicrled  hy  Ockley.  (Hist,  of  the  Saracens,  torn.  ii.  p.  280.)  The 
practice  of^cursing  the  memory  of  Ali  was  abiilisbad.  after  forty  years, 
1^  the  Ommiadea  themaelTes,  (D'Herbelot,  p.  600 ;)  and  Uiare  are  few 
HUang  Che  Turke  who  presume  to  revile  liim  as  on  infidel,  (VijLfa 

ia  Obrdin,  torn.  i*.  p.  46,) 
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ajpd  reaapDi  were  confounded  among  the  free-b>rn  Arabs,  wImt 
draauided  the  redress  of  their  wrongs  and  tlie  punishment  of 
their  oppressors*  From  Cufa,  from  Bassora,  from  Egypt, 
tem  the  tribes  of  the  desert,  they  rose  in  arms,  encamped 
about  a  league  from  Medina,  and  despatched  a  haughty  man- 
4ate  to  their  sovereign,  requiring  him  to  execute  justice,  or  to 
Aesoend  from  the  throne.  His  repentance  began  to  disarm 
arulfdju^perae  the  insurgents ;  but  their  fuiy  was  rekindled  by 
tt^.artB  af.lps  enemies ;  and  the  forgery  of  a  perfidious  secre^ 
fpTj  was ,  oontrived.  to  blast  his  reputation  and  precipitate  his 
biL  1?1^  caliph  had  lost  th^  only  guard  of  his  preaecessors^ 
ija^  esteem  and  confidence  of  the  Mc^ems  :  during  a  sie^  of 
b|^:  weeks  hi^  water  anci  provisions  were  interceptc^d,  and  the 
jE^idble, gates  of  the  p^ace  were  protected  only  by  the  scruples 
of  the  ittore .  timorous  rebels.  Forsaken  by  those  who  had 
abused  his  simplicity,  the  hopeless  and  venerable  caKph  ex- 
pected the  approach  of  death  :  the  brother  of  Ayesha  marched 
a;t  thq  head  of  the  assassins ;  and  Othman,  with  the  Koran  in 
his  lap,  was  pierced  with  a  multitude  of  wounds.*  A  tumul- 
toousaparchy  of  five  days  was  appeased  by  the  inauguration 
of  AJi:  his  refusal  would  have  provoked  a  general  massacre. 
In  this  painful  situation  he  supported  the  becoming  pride  of 
the  chief  of  the  Hashemites;  declared  that  he  had  rather 
serve  than  reign  ;  rebuked  the  presumption  of  the  strangers ; 
and  required  the  formal,  if  npt  the  voluntary,  assent  of  the 
^e^  of  the  nation.  He  has  never  been  accused  of  prompt- 
ing the  assassin  of  Omar;  though  Persia  indiscreetly  cele- 
brates the  festival  of  that  holy  martyr.  The  quarrel  between 
Othman  and  his  subjects  was  assuaged  by  the  early  mediation 
of  Ali;  and  Hassan,  the  eldest  of  his  sons,  was  insulted  and 
wounded  in  the  defence  of  the  caliph.  Yet  it  is  doubtful 
whether  the  father  of  Hassan  was  strenuous  and  sincere  in  his 
opposition  to  the  rebels ;  and  it  is  certain  that  he  enjoyed  the 
benefit  of  their  crime.  The  temptation  was  indeed  of  such 
magnitude  as  might  stagger  and  corrupt  the  most  obdurate 
virtue.  The  ambitious  candidate  no  longer  aspired  to  the  bar- 
ren sceptre  of  Arabia ;  the  Saracens  had  been  victorious  in  the 
Easl  and  West;  and  the  wealthy  kingdoms  of  Persia,  Sjria, 
and   E&:ypt  were   the   patrimony  of  the  commander  of  the 

A  life  of  prayer  and  contemplation  had  not  chillea  tbs 

*  Conipare  Price,  p.  180. — If. 
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martial  actavitj  of  Ali ;  but  in  a  mature  age,  after  a  long  ex- 
perience of  mankind,  he  still  betrayed  in  his  conduct  the 
rashness  and  indiscretion  of  youth.*  In  the  first  days  of  his 
reign,  he  neglected  to  secure,  either  by  gifts  or  fetters,  the 
doubtful  allegiance  of  Telha  and  Zobeir,  two  of  the  most 
powerful  of  the  Arabian  chie&.  They  escaped  from  Medina 
to  Mecca,  and  from  thence  to  Bassora ;  erected  the  standard 
of  revolt ;  and  usurped  the  government  of  Irak,  or  Assyria, 
which  they  had  vainly  solicited  as  the  reward  of  Uieir  services. 
The  mask  of  patriotism  is  allowed  to  cover  the  most  glaring 
inconsistencies ;  and  the  enemies,  perhaps  the  assassins,  <h 
Othman  now  demanded  vengeance  K>r  his  blood.  They  were 
accompanied  in  their  flight  by  Ayesha,  the  vridow  of  the 
prophet,  who  cherished,  to  the  last  hour  of  her  life,  an  im- 
placable hatred  agsunst  the  husband  and  the  posterity  of  Fat- 
ima.  The  most  reasonable  Moslems  were  scandalized,  that 
the  mother  of  the  faithftil  should  expose  in  a  camp  her  person 
and  character;!  but  the  superstitious  crowd  was  confident 
that  her  presence  would  sanctify  the  justice,  and  assure  the 
success,  of  their  cause.  At  the  head  of  twenty  thousand  of 
his  loyal  Arabs,  and  nine  thousand  valiant  auxiliaries  of  Cufk, 
the  cEdiph  encountered  and  defeated  the  superior  numbers 
of  the  rebels  under  the  walls  of  Bassora.  {  Their  leaders, 
Telha  and  Zobeir,  §  were  slain  in  the  first  battle  that  stained 
with  civil  blood  the  arms  of  the  Moslems.]  After  passing 
through  the  ranks  to  animate  the  troops,  Ayesha  had  chosen 
her  post  amidst  the  dangers  of  the  field.  In  the  heat  of  the 
action,  seventy  men,  who  held  the  bridle  of  her  camel,  were 
successively  killed  or  wounded;  and  the  cage  or  litter,  in 
which  she  sat,  was  stuck  with  javelins  and  darts  like  the  quills 
of  a  porcupine.  The  venerable  captive  sustained  with  firm- 
ness the  reproaches  of  the  conqueror,  and  was  speedily  dis- 


*  Ali  liad  determined  to  sapertede  all  the  lieutenants  in  the  di£ferent  proV' 
inoes.  Prioe,  p.  191.  Compare,  on  the  conduct  of  Tdha  and  Zobeir,  i .  ]i93 
-If. 

t  See  the  very  curious  circumstances  which  took  place  before  and  dnrin 
her  flight    Price,  p.  196.— M. 

t  The  reluctance  of  AH  to  shed  the  blood  of  true  believers  is  strikingly 
described  by  Major  Price's  Persian  historians.    Price,  p.  222. — M- 

$  See  (in  Price)  the  singular  adventures  of  Zobeir.  He  was  murdered  af- 
ter having  abandoned  the  army  of  the  insurgents.  Telha  was  about  to  do 
tlie  same,  when  his  leg  was  pierced  with  an  arrow  by  one  of  his  own  party 
The  wound  was  mortu.    Pnoe,  p.  222. — M. 

I  According  to  Price,  two  hundred  and  eigh^  of  the  Bemii  Belaniiif, 
Vm:  a  right  hand  in  this  service,  (p.  225.J — ^M 
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anmed  to  ber  proper  station  at  the  tomb  of  Mahomet,  with 
the  respect  aod  tenderness  that  was  still  due  to  the  widow  of 
the  apostle.*  After  this  victory,  which  was  styled  the  Da) 
of  the  Camel,  Ali  marched  against  a  more  formidable  adver- 
saiy ;  against  Moawiyah,  the  son  of  Abu  Sophian,  who  had 
assumed  the  title  of  caliph,  and  whose  claim  was  supported 
by  the  forces  of  Syria  and  the  interest  of  the  house  of  Om- 
miyah.  From  th<i  passage  of  Thapsacus,  the  plain  of  Siffin  "* 
extends  along  the  western  bank  of  the  Euphrates.  On  this 
epadoua  and  level  theatre,  the  two  competitors  waged  a  des- 
cutoiy  war  of  one  hundred  and  ten  days.  In  the  course  of 
ninety  actions  or  skirmishes,  the  loss  of  Ali  was  estimated  at 
twenty-five,  that  of  Moawiyah  at  forty-five,  thousand  soldiers ; 
and  the  list  of  the  slain  was  dignified  with  the  names  of  five- 
and-twenty  veterans  who  had  fought  at  Beder  under  the 
fttandard  of  Mahomet  In  this  sanguinary  contest  the  lawful 
caliph  displayed  a  superior  character  of  valor  and  humanity,  f 
His  troops  were  strictly  enjoined  to  await  the  first  onset  of 
the  enemy,  to  spare  their  tying  brethren,  and  to  respect  the 
bodies  of  the  dead,  and  the  chastity  of  the  female  captives^ 
He  generously  proposed  to  save  the  blood  of  the  Moslems  by 
a  single  combat ;  but  his  trembling  rival  declined  the  chal- 
lenge as  a  sentence  of  inevitable  death.  The  ranks  of  the 
Syrians  were  broken  by  the  charge  of  a  hero  who  was  mount- 
ed on  a  piebald  horse,  and  wielded  with  irresistible  force  his 
ponderous  and  two-edged  sword.     As  often  as  he  smote  a 

• 

"*  The  plain  of  Siffin  is  determined  by  lyAnville  (rEuphrate  et  le 
'  Tigre,  p.  29)  to  be  the  Campus  Barbaricus  of  Prooopiua 


*  She  was  escorted  by  a  goard  of  females  disguised  as  soldiers.  Wbeu 
toe  discovered  this,  Ayesha  was  as  mach  gratified  by  the  delicacy  of  the  ar- 
rangement, as  she  bad  been  offended  by  the  familiar  approach  of  so  many 
men.    Price,  p.  229. — M. 

t  The  Shiite  anthers  have  preserved  a  noble  instance  of  Ali  s  magna- 
nunij^.  The  superior  generalship  of  Moawiyah  had  cat  off  the  army  of 
Ali  from  the  Enphrates ;  his  soldiers  were  perishing  from  want  of  water. 
Ali  sent  a  message  to  his  rival  to  reqnest  free  access  to  the  river,  declaring 
that  nnder  the  same  circnmstances  he  wonld  not  allow  any  of  the  faithfaj, 
thongh  his  adversaries,  to  perish  from  thirst.  After  some  debate,  Moawi 
yah  determined  to  avail  himself  of  the  advantage  of  his  situation,  and  to 
reject  the  demand  of  AIL  The  soldiers  of  Ali  became  desperate ;  forced 
tteir  way  through  that  part  of  the  hostile  army  which  commanded  the 
river ,  and  in  their  turn  entirely  cut  off  the  troops  of  Moawiyah  from  the 
water.  Moawiy  ah  was  reduced  to  make  the  same  supplicatiou  to  Ali.  The 
•enersas  c»lipn  instantly  complied ;  and  both  armies,  with  their  cattle ,  en 
fared  free  and  nnmolested  access  to  the  river.    Price,  vol  L  p.  USB,  t7ff 


Tebel,  he  B))out«(l  the  Allah  Acbar,  "^  Ggd  U  victorious  P  atifl 
In  fhe  tuitiiilt  of  a  nocturnal  battle,  he  was  heard  to  Kpev 
four  huDdred  times  that  tremendous  ^xdaniatioD.  Ihe  pnqce 
of.Dami^cus  already  meditated  his  flight;  but  the  certrao 
yictoty  was  snatched  from  the  graap  of  All  by  the  disobe- 
dieno)  and  enthusinsm  of  his '  troops.  Their  conscience  was 
.awed  by  the  solemn  appeal  to,  the  booths  of  the  Koran  which 
Moawiyab  exposed  on  thq  forem<tst  lances ;  and  All  wns  com- 
|)ellec(  to  jieid  U>  a  disgracfeful  truce'  and  an  insidious  comprd- 
niise.  He  tetr^'ted  with  sb^ow'aiJd  indignadon  to  Cufa  ;  hb 
|»irly  was  iiscouri^ed';  the"  distkut  provinces  of  Persia,  of  Y&- 
BKXi,  aii(l  of  E^pt,  wfere'  Subdiied'  or  seduced  by  hia  crafty 
'rivhi;  aod  th'6  atroke  of  l^hatici^tii,  which  was  aimed  against 
the  three  chi^&  of  ttte  uatitlbj  was  iktal  only  to  the  cousin  of 
Uahomet.  In  the  teiripto  of 'Mecca,  three  Charegites  or  en- 
thitsiasta'  discourtiej  Of  the  disdhiers  of  the  church  and  state': 
'Uiey  soon  agreed,  that  th^  d^thsiof  Ali,  of  Moawiyah,  and  of 
his  friend  Amrou,  the  viceroy 'iJf  Egypt,  would  restore  tbe 
peace  and  uitityof  i^n^n.  Bach  of  the  assassins  chose  his 
victim,  poisoned  his  dagger,  detdttd  his  life,  and  secretly  re- 
paired to  the,  scene  of  action.  Their  resolution  wiis  equally 
desj)erat«:  but  the  ^^t  mistook'  the  person  of  Amrou,  aUd 
stabbed  the  deputy  Who  occupied  hia  seat;  the  prince  of  I>a- 
nisscuB  was  dangerously  hurt  'by  the  second ;  the  tairfut  caliph. 
In  the  mosch  df  Cafa,  receited  a  mortal  wound  fironl  the  hand 
of  the  third.  He  expired  in  the  aixty-third  jear  of  his  «g4, 
and  merdfuliy  recommended  to  his  children,  diat  they  would 
despat^^  the  murderer  by  a  single  stroke*  ITie  sepulehre  of 
All  "  nas  coDfoaled  firom  the  tynuita  of.tia  houae  of  Omini- 
yah  ; '"  but  in  the  fourth  age  of  the  Hegira,  a  tomb,  a  temple^ 

"' AbuUeda,  amodeimte  SoDOits,  relate!  the  diflersDi  ououoa  OM - 
cemingthe  burial  of  All,  but  adopts  the  sepulchre  nf  C»&,  hodie  iwil 
numeroqne  religiose  frequentautium  cetabratnm.  IW*  number  is  reck- 
oned b^  Niabiir  to  aranunt  annuaUy  to  2000  of  the  dead,  and  6000 
of  the  Uviog,  (tcm.  LL  p.  208,  20B.) 

'"  AU  the  tjrant*  of  Persia,  from  Adhad  el  Dowkt  (A  D.  911, 
D-HOTbelot,  p  68.  59.  BB)  to  Nadir  SJish,  (A.  0. 1743.  Hist  de  Sadir 
Shah.  torn.  h.  p.  166,)  have  enriched  the  tomb  of  Ali  with  the  spoili 
of  the  people.  The  dome  is  capper,  with  a  bright  and  nuuey  gil&ng, 
whjdi  glitters  to  tiie  siiu  at  the  distance  of  muif  a  mile.  , 


sonHaanD  was  recogalied  ai  caliph  in  Arabia  sod  Iraki  battfl 
.abdicated  the  thraue,  ailsr  eix  or  navca  miuiithi,  Id  &vW  q(lW> 
St  Martio,  nJ.  xi.  p  375.-M,  7^ 
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a  dty,  arose  near  tba  ruiDB  of  Cu&."*  Maiy  tliotuiands  of  the 
Shiites  repose  in  holy  grounil  At  the  feet  of  the  vicar  of  Ood ; 
an>l  the  desert  is  vivified  by  the  numerous  and  annual  viaiti 
or  the  f  i^rsinna,  whc  esteem  their  devotion  not  less  merilorioiu 
than  thi!  pilgrimage  of  Mecca. 

The  persecutors  Qt  Mahomet  usurped  the  inheritance  of 
bia  children ;  and  the  chanipions  of  idolatry  became  tha 
M|weme  heads  of  bia  religion  and  empire.  The  oppoulioa 
of  Abu  Sophian  h»d  boen  fierce  and  obstinate;  his  coover- 
■ion  VM  tardy  and  reluctant ;  his  new  faith  was  fortified  by 
DeoEMitjaitd  interest;  be  served,  he  fought,  perbapn  he  be- 
Heyed;  and  the  sins  of  the  time  of  igporance  were  expiated 
by  the  redent  merits  of  the  ^mily  of  Ommiyah.  Moawiyah, 
me  son  of  Ahu  SopMan,  and  of  the  cruel  Henda,  was  digni- 
fied, in  his  early  youth,  with  the  office  or  title  of  secretary  of 
the  prophet;  the  judgment  of  Omar  intrusted  him  with  the 
goveroiaent  of  Syria;  and  he  administered  that  important 
province  above  forty  years,  either  in  a  subordinate  or  supreme 
rank'.  'Witltout  renouncing  die  fame  of  valor  and  liberality, 
be  affected  th^  reputation  of  humanity  and  moderation :  a 
grateful  people  was  attached  to  their  benefactor ;  and  the 
victorious  ^fosleuia  were  ehriohed  with  the  spoils  of  Cyprus 
and  Ehodea.  The  sacred  duty  of  purauing  the  assassins  of 
Otliman  was  the  engine  and  pretence  of  his  ambition.  The 
bloody  shirt  of  the  martyr  was  exposed  in  the  moech  of 
Damascus :  the  emir  deplored  the  fate  of  his  injured  kinsman ; 
an'd  sinty  thouwnd  Syrians  were  engaged  in  his  service  by 
an  oath  of  fidelity  and  revenge.  Amrou,  the  conqueror  of 
Egypt,  himself  an  army,  was  the  first  who  sainted  the  new 
monarch,  ""d  divulged  the  dangerous  secret,  that  the  Arabian 
csliphs  might  be  created  elsewhere  than  in  the  dty  of  the 
prophet'"  The  policy  of  Moawivah  eluded  the  valor  of 
his  rival;  and,  after  the  death  of  Ah,  he  negotiated  the  abdi- 
catioD  of  his  sou  Hassan,  whose  mind  was  either  above  or 
below  the  government  of  the  world,  and  who  retired  without 
a  sigh  from  the  palace  of  GuR^  to  an  humble  cell  near  the 


'"  The  city  of  Moshed  Ali,  five  or  six  miles  from  the  ruitis  of  Ciita, 
and  one  hundred  and  twmt^  to  the  south  of  Bagdnd,  is  of  the  size  and 
firm  of  ttie  modem  Jerusalem,  Menhed  UoeeiD,  largm-  and  more  pup- 
nlaw,  ia  at  tho  dixtuica  of  thirty  miles. 

"*  I  borrow,  on  Hun  oocaeion,  the  ati'ODg  soue  and  eipresBion  et 
Tscitiia,  (Hist.  L  4 :)  Evulgalo  imperii  arcaoo  poeae  imperaCoreBt  aLsl 
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tomb  of  bis  j,rand&tber.  Tbe  aspiring  wisbes  of  tbe  calipb 
were  finally  crowned  by  tbe  important  cbange  of  an  electiire 
to  an  bereditary  kingdom.  Some  murmurs  of  freedom  or 
fanaticism  attested  tbe  reluctance  of  tbe  Arabs,  and  four  ciii- 
zens  of  Medina  refused  tbe  oatb  of  fidelity ;  but  tbe  designip 
of  Moawiyab  were  conducted  witb  vigor  and  address;  and 
his  son  1l  ezid,  a  feeble  and  dissolute  youtb,  was  proclaimed  as 
tbe  commander  of  tbe  faitbful  and  tbe  successor  of  tbe  apostla 
ofGod. 

A  fomiliar  story  is  related  of  tbe  benevolence  of  one  of  tbe 
sons  of  Ali.  In  serving  at  table,  a  slave  bad  inadvertently 
dropped  a  disb  of  scalding  broth  on  bis  master:  tbe  heedless 
wretch  fell  prostrate,  to  deprecate  bis  punishment,  and  re- 
peated a  verse  of  tbe  Koran :  "  Paradise  is  for  those  who 
command  their  anger:" — "I  am  not  angry:" — ^**and  for 
tbose  who  pardon  offences  :" — "  I  pardon  your  offence :" — 
"  and  for  tbose  who  return  good  for  evil : — "  I  give  you 
your  liberty  and  four  hundred  pieces  of  silver."  With  an 
equal  measure  of  piety,  Hosein,  the  younger  brother  of  Has- 
lan,  inherited  a  remnant  of  his  father's  spirit,  and  served  with 
honor  against  the  Christians  in  tbe  siege  of  Constantinople. 
The  primogeniture  of  the  line  of  Hashem,  and  the  holy  char- 
acter of  grandson  of  the  apostle,  had  centred  in  bis  person, 
and  be  was  at  liberty  to  prosecute  his  claim  against  Yesd, 
the  tyrant  of  Damascus,  whose  vices  be  despised,  and  whose 
title  he  had  never  deigned  to  acknowledge.  A  list  was 
secretly  transmitted  from  Cu&  to  Medina,  of  one  hundred 
and  forty  thousand  Moslems,  who  professed  their  attachment 
to  bis  cause,  and  who  were  eager  to  draw  their  swords  so 
soon  as  be  should  appear  on  Uie  banks  of  the  Euphrates. 
Against  tbe  advice  of  bis  wisest  friends,  be  resolved  to  trust 
his  person  and  family  in  the  hands  of  a  perfidious  people.  He 
traversed  the  desert  of  Arabia  witb  a  timorous  retinue  of 
women  and  children ;  but  as  he  approached  the  confines  of 
Irak  be  was  alarmed  by  the  solitary  or  hostile  face  of  the 
country,  and  suspected  either  the  defection  or  .ruin  of  his 
party.  His  fears  were  just :  Obeidollab,  the  governor  of 
Cufa,  had  extinguished  tbe  first  sparks  of  an  insurrection  ; 
and  Uosein,  in  the  plain  of  Eerbela,  was  encompassed  by  a 
body  of  five  thousand  horse,  who  intercepted  bis  communica* 
Hon  witb  tbe  city  and  the  river.  He  might  still  have  escaped 
to  a  fortress  in  tbe  desert,  that  had  defied  the  power  of  Casai 
■nd  ChosroeB,  and  confided  m  the  fidelity  of  uie  tribe  of  Tai| 
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which  woold  hav^e  armed  ten  thouAaDcL  warrion  in  Lis  de- 
fence, la  a  conference  with  the  chief  of  the  enemy,  he  pro 
poeed  the  option  of  three  honorable  conditions :  that  he  should 
be  allowed  to  return  to  Medina,  or  be  stationed  in  a  frontier 
garrison  gainst  the  Turks,  or  safely  conducted  to  the  pres- 
ence of  Yezid.  But  the  commands  of  the  caliph,  or  his 
lieutenant,  were  stem  and  absolute ;  and  Hosein  was  informed 
that  he  must  either  submit  as  a  captive  and  a  criminal  to  the 
commander  of  the  faithful,  or  expect  the  consequences  of  his 
rebellion.  ^  Dp  you  think,"  replied  he,  ^  to  terrify  me  with 
death  f*  And,  during  the  shoit  respite  of  a  night,*  he  pre- 
pared with  calm  and  solemn  resignation  to  encounter  his  &te. 
He  checked  the  lamentations  of  his  sister  Fatima,  who  de- 
plored the  impending  ruin  of  his  house.  *^Our  trust,"  said 
Hosein,  ^  is  in  God  alone.  All  things,  both  in  heaven  and 
earth,  must  perish  and  return  to  their  Creator.  My  brother, 
my  &ther,  my  mother,  were  better  than  me,  and  every  Mus- 
Bmman  has  an  example  in  the  prophet"  He  pressed  his 
friends  to  consult  their  safety  by  a  timely  flight :  they  unan- 
imously refused  to  desen  or  survive  their  beloyed  master: 
and  their  courage  was  fortified  by  a  fervent  prayer  and  the 
assurance  of  paradise.  On  the  morning  of  tne  fatal  day,  he 
mounted  on  horseback,  with  his  sword  in  one  hand  and  the 
Koran  in  the  other :  his  generous  band  of  martyrs  consisted 
duly  of  thirty-two  horse  and  forty  foot ;  but  their  flanks  and 
/ear  were  secured  by  the  tent-ropes,  and  by  a  deep  trench 
which  they  had  filled  with  lighted  fegots,  according  to  the 
practice  of  the  Arabs.  The  enemy  advanced  with  reluctance, 
and  one  of  their  chiefs  deserted,  with  thirty  followers,  to 
daim  the  partnership  of  inevitable  death.  In  every  close 
onset,  or  single  combat,  the  despair  of  the  Fatamites  was 
invincible ;  but  the  surrounding  multitudes  galled  them  from 
a  distance  with  a  cloud  of  arrows,  and  the  horses  and  men 
were  successively  slain ;  a  truce  was  allowed  on  both  sides 
fbr  the  hour  of  prayer ;  and  the  battle  at  length  expired  by 
the  death  of  the  last  companions  of  Hosein.  Alone,  weary, 
and  wounded,  he  seated  himself  at  the  door  of  his  tent  As 
he  tasted  a  drop  of  water,  he  was  pierced  in  the  mouth  with  a 
dart;  and  his  son  and  nephew,  two  beautiful  youths,  were 
killed  in  his  arms.     He  lifted  his  hands  to  heaven ;  they  wero 

*  Awording  to  Uejor  Price's  aiUiarides,  a  much  Icoger  time  •iapm^ 

fl^  400.  tuU)-^ 


ftdl  bf  blood;  Arid  he  utteVed' a  funeral  pray^i*  for  th^  Kvingf 
md  the  dead.  In'  Bf  transport  of  d^eij^air  his  sister  issued  from 
flie  tent,  and  .a'djuM  th^  general  6f  the  Cilflans',  that  he  'Would 
not  suffer  Ho^ih  to  be  tnurd^lrey  before  his  eyes:  a  tear 
tricTiIed  down  his  Venerablej  b^rd;  iand  die  boldest  of  his 
soldien  fell  biAck  on  every  side'  as  the  dying  hero'  tnretfr  hitti- 
self  among  th6m.  •  Th^d '  reindrsel^  feharti^rj  a  ti^iiie'  detested 
by"t^6  faithful,  reph)a(ih»i  their  c6Mrardic^;aiid'th^  grabd- 
^ti  bf  M'ih^et'  was 'il^n:,S>ntfi;;th^kiid-ttart^ 's^^^ 
tehees  ahd  '^wprdi '  After  they  hid  Wampled^oii  his  body/ 
they  carried  his  head  io  this  casde  of^tliii^'knd  the  inhuman 
O^idollah  im<fk  hioi'  ob  the  tootith'  ^lOi'  a  daiife  t  ':**'A\sik!^-. 
exclaiibed  an  ia^^  seen 

die  lips  of  ihe  apostle  of  God  P  In  a'  distant  lagje.  and'climdte,' 
liie  tragic  scen^  of  tke  dea^h  o^  .Ho&lein  will  slwikketi  '{he'syni- 
pathy  oif  tk'e  colde^  reid^'r.***  *  'Oh '  At^ .  aniiual  f^t^val  of 
W  tnartyrdotii,  in  the  devotit 'pilgiikiKg^  to  hi^  i^ulchV^  his 
Krsian  votaries  abanidoii.  their  sbul^  t<>  the  rcfligibus  fireriiy  of 
sorrow  and  ihdiffnktion.'^  *         ..;-.' 

•  . f  '  °:    ■  •     ! :         :    •  ■ ..  ..   f.      '    [      I  ■■  ■•      ■:  ■•        ■■ 

:  .      •  ...  •'  ;  '.<     ^    '<      .  ...  .    .  ,'.'••'■ 

V'  1  have  abricige4  the  interesting  nk^ratTve' of  OdJESley,  (torn.  u.  pw 
170—231.)  It  is' long  and  tiodnute:  mtpie  patii^fiii;  tflrndst  alwliyB, 
consists  in  the  detail  of  Mttie  oircuDQ^taiiee&   .    -  • '      >  >  '  >      !    '' 

*^®  Niebuhr  tjhe  D^e  (Voyage  «n  Arabieg<ba«;^m.  il:p.. ^8,  ^ec;) 
Uy  perhapsj  the  only  European  travyellW  who  bas.d^fid  t^  v^t  Mesheq 
AJi  aD({  Meshed  Ho^in.  The  two  sepulcbfes  ^ro;  ip  the  hands  of  the 
Turks,  who  tolerate  and  tax  th^  devotion   qif  the  '^Persian  herptica. 

;     ,  . .    .1     ■      •  ■  .  ■ '         I  •  •       '■     !  .•••'•, 

*  The  account  of  Hosein'^  death,  in  the  Persian  Tarlk^  Tebry,  is  maclr 
longer ;  in  moofe  oifetddstanoes,  more  pathetic,  tlkan  '-that*  of  Ockley,  'feU- 
lowod  by  Gibbon.  -  His  family,  after  bis  defepdera 'were  «aU  slain,  perisbed. 
in  saccession  belqre  his  eyes.    They  had  been  cut  off  fro^i  the  water,  and 
sullbred  all  the  agonies  of  thirst.    His  eldest  son;  Ally  A&bar,' after  t^b' 
different  assaults  cm  the  enenoyt  in  eadi-  of  iwiuoh  be>  islAwltwo.aB  ftbree^i 
complained  bitterly  of  bis  sufferings  from  heat^and  thirstt.   ''Qis.fa^er 
arosQ,  and  introducing  his  own  tongue  within' the  parched  Hfis  of  bis  favor' 
ite  diild,  thos  endeavored  to  alleviate  his  sufferings  by  the  oidy-means:  of' 
which  his  enemies  had  not  yet  been  aUe  to  deprive  h^ro."    Ally  was  slabi* 
and  cut  to  pieces  in  his  sight :  this  wrung  from  him  his  first  ana  only  cry^ 
then  it  was  that  his  sister  Zbyneb  nirtfaed  fi^om  the  tent    Tbd  reis^  mclud-' 
ing  his  nephew,  fell  in  sucoesaion.    Hosein'ii  horse  was  wdunded'-^be  UA\ 
to  the  ground.    The  hour  of  prayer,  between  noon  and  sunset,  bad  arrived ;. 
the  Imaun  began  the  religious  duties: — as  Hosein  prayed,  he  heard  th^ 
erics  of  his  infant  child  Abdallah,  only  twelve  months  old.    The  child  wa% 
at  his  desire,  placed  on  bia  bosom :  as  he  wept  over  it,  it  was  tr^usftxed  by' 
an  arrow.     Hosein  dragged  himself  to  the  Euphrates :  as  he  slaked  his 
baming  thirst,  his  mouth  was  pierced  by  an  arrow :  he  drank  his  own 
blood.    Wounded  in  four-and-ihirty  places,  he  s.till  gaUandv  reaisteN^   Jk 
■oldier  named  Zeraiah  gave  the  flital  wound :  his  head  was  cat  off  Igr  2U 
loasheng.    Price,  p.  402, 410.— M.  '  ^' 
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When  the  sistdift  and  childrun  of  AH  were  brooght  in  chain 
lo  the. throne  of  Damascus,  the  caliph  was  advised  to  extirpate 
the  enmity  of  a  popular  aod  hostile  race,  whom  he  had  luiared 
beyond  the  hope  of  reconciliation.  But  Yezid  preferred  the 
opuncils:  of  mercy;  and  the  mourning  family  was  honorably 
iliaoiisaed  to  mingle  their  tears  with  their  kindred  at  Medina. 
The  glory  of  martyrdom  superseded  the  right  of  primpgeni- 
tVBiQ ;  and  the  twelve  imams/'*  or  ponti&,  of  the  Persian 
fcseed^  are  Ali,  Hassan,  Hosein,  and  the  lineal  descendants 
of  ILoeein  to  the  ninth  gieneration.  Without  arms,  or  treasures, 
or  subjects,  they  successively  enjoyed  the  veneration  of  the 
people,  and  provoked  the  jealousy  of  the  reigning  cahphs: 
tjieir  tomba,  at  Mecca  or  Medina,  on  the  banks  of  the  £uphra* 
tes,  or  in  the  province  of  Chorasan,  are  still  visited  by  the 
devotion  of  their  sect.  Their  names  were  often  the  pretence 
of  sedition  and  civil  war ;  but  these  royal  saints  despised  the 
|x>mp  of  the  world :  submitted  to  the  will  of  God  and  the 
injustice  of  man ;  and  devoted  their  innocent  lives  to  the 
study  and  practice  of  religion.  The  twelfth  and  last  of  the 
Imams,  conspicuous  by  the  title  of  Mahadi^  or  the  Guide, 
aurpassed  the  solitude  and  sanctity  of  his  predecessors.  He 
concealed  himself  in  a  cavern  near  Bagdad :  the  time  and 
plape  of  his  death  are  unknown;  and  his  votaries  pretend 
that  be  still  lives,  and  will  appear  before  the  day  of  Judgment 
to  oyerthrow  the  tyranny  of  Dejal,  or  the  Antichrist.*"  In 
the  lapse  of  two  or  three  centuries,  the  posterity  of  Abbas, 
the  uncle  of  Mahomet,  had  multiplied  to  the  number  of  thirty- 
three  thousand :  "*  the  race  of  Ali  might  be  equally  prolific : 
the  meanest  individual  was  above  the  first  and  greatest  of 
priooes;  and  the  moat  eminent  were  supposed  to  excel  the 
perfection  of  angels.  But  their  adverse  fortune,  and  the 
wide  extent  of  the  Mussulman  empire,  allowed  an  ample  scope 

Tbe  festival  of  the  death  of  Hosein  is  amply  described  by  Sir  John 
Chardin,  a  traveller  whom  I  have  often  praised. 

^*^  The  geiieral  article  of  Imamj  in  D  Herbelof b  Bibhoih^ue,  will 
indicate  the  succession ;  and  the  lives  of  the  ttoelve  are  giveo  under 
tbeir  reBpectiTe  names. 

}^  The  name  of  Antichrist  may  seem  ridiculouB,  but  the  Mahome- 
tans have  liberally  borrowed  the  fables  of  every  religion,  (Sale's  Pre* 
liminary  Discourse,  p.  80,  82.)  In  the  royal  stable  of  Ispahan,  two 
iKMses  were  always  kept  saddled,  one  for  the  Mabadi  himself,  tiw 
^fUux  for  his  lieuteuant,  Jesus  the  son  of  Mary. 
.    ^f*  In  the  year  of  the  Hegira  200,  (A.  D.  816.)    Sec  D'Herbekd^pi 
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for  every  bold  and  artful  imposture,  who  claimed  affinity  witli 
the  holj  seed :  the  sceptre  of  the  Almohades,  in  Spain  and 
Africa ;  of  the  Fatimites,  in  Egypt  and  Syria ;  ^**  of  the 
Sultans  of  Yemen  ;  and  of  the  Sophis  of  Persia  ;"*  has  been 
consecrated  by  this  vague  and  ambiguous  title.  Under  their 
reigns  it  might  be  dangerous  to  dispute  the  legitimacy  of  their 
birth  ;  and  one  of  the  Fatimite  caliphs  silenced  an  indiscreet 
question  by  drawing  his  cimeter:  '^This,"  said  Moez,  ^is 
my  pedigree ;  and  these,"  casting  a  handful  of  gold  to  his 
soldiers,—"  and  these  are  my  kindred  and  my  children.''  Id 
the  various  conditions  of  princes,  or  doctors,  or  nobles,  or 
merchants,  or  beggars,  a  swann  of  the  genuine  or  fictitious 
descendants  of  Mahomet  and  AJi  is  honored  with  the  appella- 
tion of  sheiks,  or  sherife,  or  emirs.  In  the  Ottoman  empire 
they  are  distinguished  by  a  green  turban ;  receive  a  stipend 
from  the  treasury;  are  judged  only  by  their  chief;  and,  how- 
ever debased  by  fortune  or  character,  still  assert  the  proud 
preeminence  of  their  birth.  A  family  of  three  hundred  per- 
sons, the  pure  and  orthodox  branch  of  the  caliph  Hassan,  is 
preserved  without  taint  or  suspicion  in  the  holy  dties  of  Mecca 
and  Medina,  and  still  retains,  after  the  revolutions  of  twelve 
centuries,  the  custody  of  the  temple,  and  the  sovereignty 
of  their  native  land.  The  fame  and  merit  of  Mahomet 
would  ennoble  a  plebeian  race,  and  the  ancient  blood  of  the 
Eoreish  transcends  the  recent  majesty  of  the  kings  of  the 
earth."' 

^^  D'Herbelot,  p.  342.  The  enemies  of  the  Fatimites  disgraced 
them  by  a  Jewish  origia  Yet  they  accurately  deduced  their  geneal- 
ogy from  Jaafar,  the  sixth  Imam ;  and  the  impartial  Abulfeda  allows 
(AnnaL  Moslem,  p.  280)  that  they  were  owned  by  many,  qui  absque 
oontroyeraift  genuini  sunt  Alidarum,  homines  propaginum  suae  gentis 
exacte  callentes.  He  quotes  some  lines  from  the  celebrated  Scherif  or 
Eahdif  Egone  humilltatem  induam  in  terns  hostium  f  (I  suspect  him 
to  be  an  Edrissite  of  Sicily,)  cum  in  ^Egypto  sit  Ohalifa  de  gente  Alii, 
qaocum  ego  communem  habeo  patrem  et  vindicem. 

^'*  The  kings  of  Persia  in  the  last  century  are  descended  from  Sheik 
Sefi,  a  saint  of  the  xivth  century,  and  through  him,  from  Moussa 
Oassem,  the  son  of  Hosein,  the  son  of  Ali,  (Olearius,  p.  96*7.  Chardin, 
torn,  lit  p.  288.)  But  I  cannot  trace  the  intermediate  degrees  in  any 
genuine  or  fabulous  pedigree.  If  they  were  truly  Fatimites,  they 
might  draw  their  origin  from  the  princes  of  Mazanderan,  who  reigned 
in  the  ixth  century,  (D'Herbelot,  p.  96.) 

'"  The  present  state  of  the  ramily  )f  Mahomet  and  AU  is  mott 
•oeuratelj  described  bj  Demetrius  Caatemir  fHist  of  the  Otlimaa 
Brnpire,  p.  94)  and  Niebuhr,  (Description  de  I'AralHe,  p.  9*16,  SIT 
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The  talents  of  Mahomet  are  entitled  to  oar  applause ;  bat 
his  BQOoefls  has,  perhaps,  too  stronglj  attracted  our  admira 
tion.  Are  we  surprised  that  a  multitude  of  proselytes  should 
embrace  the  doctnne  and  the  passions  of  an  eloquent  fanatic! 
In  the  heresies  of  the  church,  the  same  seduction  has  been 
tried  and  repeated  from  the  time  of  the  apostles  to  that  of  the 
reformers.  Does  it  seem  incredible  that  a  private  citizen 
should  grasp  the  sword  and  the  sceptre,  siibaue  his  native 
eountry,  and  erect  a  monarchy  by  his  victorious  arms!  Id 
the  moving  picture  of  the  dynasties  of  the  East,  a  hundred 
fortunate  usurpers  have  arisen  from  a  baser  origin,  sur- 
mounted more  formidable  obstacles,  and  filled  a  larger  scope 
of  empire  and  conquest  Mahomet  was  alike  instructed  to 
preach  and  to  fight ;  and  the  um'on  of  these  opposite  qualities, 
while  it  enhanced  his  merit,  contributed  to  his  success :  the 
<^ration  of  force  and  persuasion,  of  enthusiasm  and  fear, 
continually  acted  on  each  other,  till  every  barrier  yielded 
to  their  irresistible  power.  His  voice  invited  the  Arabs  to  free- 
dom and  victory,  to  arms  and  rapine,  to  the  indulgence  of  their 
darling  passions  in  this  world  and  the  other :  Uie  restraints 
which  he  imposed  were  requisite  to  establish  the  credit  of  the 
prophet,  and  to  exercise  the  obedience  of  the  people ;  and 
the  only  objection  to  his  success  was  his  rational  creed  of  the 
unity  and  perfections  of  God.  It  is  not  the  propagation,  but 
the  permanency,  of  his  reli^on,  that  deserves  our  wonder : 
the  same  pure  and  perfect  impression  which  he  engraved  at 
Mecca  and  Medina,  is  preserved,  after  the  revolutions  of 
tiwelve  centuries,  by  the  Indian,  the  African,  and  the  Turkish 
proeelytes  of  the  Koran.  If  the  Christian  apostles,  St  Peter 
or  St  Paul,  could  return  to  the  Vatican,  they  might  possibly 
inquire  the  name  of  the  Deity  who  is  worshipped  with  such 
mysterious  rites  in  that  magnificent  temple :  at  Oxford  or 
Geneva,  they  would  experience  less  surprise ;  but  it  might 
still  be  incumbent  on  Uiem  to  peruse  the  catechism  of  the 
chmftih,  and  to  study  the  orthodox  commentators  on  their  own 
writings  and  the  words  of  their  Master.  But  the  Turkish 
dome  of  St  Sophia,  with  an  increase  of  splendor  and  size, 
represents  the  humble  tabernacle  erected  at  Medina  by  the 
hands  of  Mahomet  The  Mahometans  have  uniformly  with- 
stood the  temptation  of  reducing  the  object  of  their  faith  and 


Ab.)    It  is  much  to  be  lamented,  that  the  Danish  traveller  was  mabli 
l»  purchase  the  chronicles  of  Arabia. 
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devotion  to  a  leval  with  the  aei.aea  and  iaisgioation  of  mMi, 
*I  believe  in  One  God,  and  Mahomet  the  apostle  of  God,",ii 
the  simple  and  invariable  profession  of  Inlain.  The  intelleo 
;  tnal  image  of  the'  Deity  has  nevtr  been  degraded  by  any  vis- 
ible idol;  the  honors  of  the  prophet  have  never  trausgressod 
the  measure  of  hundan  virtue ;  and  his  living  precepta  have 
'restrained  the  gratitijde  of  liis  disuiples  within  the  bounds  of 
'ieas6a  and  religion.'  The  votariia  of  Ali  have,  indeed,  coo- 
(ecrated  the  memort' of  their  hero,  his  wife,  and  his  children; 
and  iODie  of  the  Fenian  doctors  pretend  that  the  diviqe 
essence  waa  incarnate  in  the  pnrson  of  the  Imams ;  but  their 
auperatitioti  Is,  universally  condemned  by  the  Sonnites ;  anid 
their  impiety  has  aSbrd^d  a  seasonable  wamiDs  against  tl^ 
worship  of  saints  and  martyrs.  The  metaphysical  qoeedoDB 
on  the  attributes  of  God,  and  the  liberty  of  man,  have  bees 
i^tated  in  the  schools  of  the  Mahometans,  as  well  as  in  those 
of  the  Christians ;  but  among  the  former  they  have  iievQr 
engaged  tb«  paasSons  of  tlie  people,  or  disturbed  the  traaqnil- 
lity  ^  the  Btat«.  The  cause  of  this  important  difference  umj 
he  found  In  the  separation  or  union  of  the  regal  and  sacerdo- 
tal characters.  It  was  the  interest  of  the  caliphs,  the  succes- 
sors of  the'prophet  and  commanders  of  the  faithful,  to  repreaa 
and  diniourage  all  relidoUs  innovations :  the  order,  the  disd- 
pHne,  the  temporal  and  spicitiud  ambition  of  the  clergy,  are 
unknown  W  the  Mosleins  ;  and  the  sages  of  tlie  law  are  the 

fuidea  of  their  consdeOce  and  tlie  oracles  of  their  fiiitb. 
rom  the  Atlantic  to  the  Ganges,  the  Koran  is  ackoowledgod 
BB  ^e  luiidamental  code,  not  only  of  theology,  but  of  civil 
and  criminal  jurisprudence  ;  and  the  laws  which  regulate  the 
actions  and  the  property  of  mankind  are  guarded  by  the  in&l- 
Uble  and  immutable  sanction  of  the  will  of  God.  This  reli- 
gious servitude  is  attended  with  some  practical  disadvantage,; 
the  illiterate  legislator  had  been  ofI«n  misled  by  his  own 
prgndices  and  those  of  his  country  ;  and  the  institutions 
of  the  Arabian  desert  may  be  ill  adapted  to  the  wealth  an4 
mimbor*  of  bpa'han  arid  ConstaiitinoplL'.  On  iiwAo  occasions, 
tb«  Cadhi  resp^tfully  places  on  his  head  the  holy  volumt), 
and  substitutes  a  dexterous  interpretation  more  appcMiie  ts 
the  prindplea  of  e"Juity,  and  tie  manners  and  policy  of^.the 
times. 

His  beneficial  or  pernidous  influence  on  the  public  happi* 
MM  is  the  last  consideration  in  the  character  of  Maliomet 
Hh  moet  tNtter  or  most  bigoted'of  bis  Ghriatiaii  or  JewiA 
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IbeB  will  suruly  allow  that  he  assumed  a  false  commissicn  to 
inculcate  a  salutary  doctrine,  less  perfect  only  than  their  own. 
He  piously  supposed,  as  the  basis  of  his  religion,  the  truth  and 
sanctity  of  their  prior  revolutions,  the  virtues  and  miracles  of 
their  rounders.  The  idols  of  Arabia  were  broken  before  the 
throne  of  God ;  the  blood  of  human  victims  was  expiated  by 
prayer,  and  fisisting,  and  alms,  the  laudable  or  innocent  arts  of 
devotion ;  and  his  rewards  and  punishments  of  a  future  life 
were  painted  by  the  images  most  congenial  to  an  ignorant  and 
carnal  generation.  Mahomet  was,  perhaps,  incapable  of  dic- 
tating a  moral  and  political  system  for  the  use  of  his  country- 
men :  but  he  breathed  among  the  faithful  a  spirit  of  chanty 
and  friendship;  recommended  the  practice  of  the  social  virtues; 
and  checked,  by  his  laws  and  precepts,  the  thirst  of  revenge, 
and  the  oppression  of  widows  and  orphans.  The  hostile  tribes 
were  united  in  faith  and  obedience,  and  the  valor  which  had 
been  idly  spent  in  domestic  quarrels  was  vigorously  directed 
igainst  a  foreign  enemy.  Had  the  impulse  been  less  powerful, 
Arabia,  free  at  home  and  formidable  abroad,  might  have  flour- 
ished under  a  succession  of  her  native  monarchs.  Her  sov- 
ereignty was  lost  by  the  extent  and  rapidity  of  conquest.  The 
colonies  of  the  nation  were  scattered  over  the  East  and  West, 
and  their  blood  was  mingled  with  the  blood  of  their  converts 
and  captives.  After  the  reign  of  three  caliphs,  the  throne  was 
transported  fi^m  Medina  to  tbe  valley  of  Damascus  and  the 
banks  of  the  Tigris ;  the  holy  cities  were  violated  by  impious 
war ;  Arabia  was  ruled  by  the  rod  of  a  subject,  perhaps  of  a 
stranger ;  and  the  Bedoweens  of  the  desert,  awakening  from 
their  dream  of  dominion,  resumed  their  old  and  solitary  inde- 
pendence.*" 

**^  The  writers  of  the  Modem  Universal  History  (vols.  L  and  ii.) 
have  compiled,  in  850  folio  pages,  the  life  of  Mahomet  and  the  annals 
of  the  cahphs.  They  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  reading,  and  some- 
times correcting,  the  Arabic  text;  yet,  notwithstanding  their  high- 
sounding  boasts,  I  cannot  find,  after  the  conclusion  of  my  work,  that 
Ihey  have  afforded  ine  much  (iif  any)  additional  informatioci  The  dull 
mass  is  not  quickened  by  a  spark  of  philosophy  or  taste ;  and  tlie 
o^mpilers  indulge  the  criticism  of  acrimonious  bigotry  against  Boulain- 
rilliers.  Sale,  Gagnier,  and  all  who  have  treated  Mahomet  with  fiiTor, 
or  even  justice. 

VOU  Y. — H 


\ 
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CHAPTER   LI. 

m  OONQUfiST  OV  P|;RSIA,  stria,  S6TFT,  AFBIOA,  AlfD  frAZV, 
BT  THB  ARABS  OR  SARAOBNS. — BMPIRS  OF  THE  CALIPHS,  09 
8UC0B88ORS  OF  MAHOMET. — STATS  OF  THB  CBBIBTL4N8,  40^ 
UNDBR  THEIR  OOTERNMEKT. 

The  reTolutioD  of  Aralna  had  not  changed  the  character 
of  the  Arabs :  the  death  of  Mahomet  was  t£e  signal  of  inde- 
pendence ;  and  the  hasty  structure  of  his  power  and  religion' 
tottered  to  its  foundations.  A  small  and  faithful  band  of  his 
primitive  disciples  had  listened  to  his  eloquence,  and  shared 
his  distress ;  had  fled  with  the  apostle  from  the  persecution  of 
Mecca,  or  had  received  the  fugitive  in  the  waUs  <^  Medina. 
The  increasing  myriads,  who  acknowledged  Mahomet  as  their 
king  and  prophet,  had  been  compelled  by  his  arms,  or  allured 
by  his  prosperity.  The  polytheists  were  confounded  by  the 
simple  idea  of  a  solitary  and  invisible  God ;  the  pride  ol  the 
Christians  and  Jews  disdained  the  yoke  of  a  mortal  and  con- 
temporary legislator.  The  habits  ei  &ith  and  obedience 
were  not  sufficiently  confirmed ;  and  many  of  the  new  con* 
verts  regretted  the  venerable  antiquity  of  the  law  of  Moses , 
or  the  rites  and  mysteries  of  the  CathoKc  church ;  or  the  idok, 
the  sacrifices,  the  joyous  festivals,  of  their  Pagan  ancestors. 
The  jarring  interests  and  hereditary  feuds  of  the  Aiabian 
tribes  had  not  yet  coalesced  in  a  systeni  of  union  and  sub- 
ordination ;  and  the  Barbarians  were  impatient  of  the  mildest 
and  most  salutary  laws  that  curbed  th^r  passions,  or  violated 
their  customs.  They  submitted  with  reluctance  to  the  reU- 
gious  precepts  of  the  Koran,  the  abstinence  from  wine,  the 
fast  of  the  Ramadan,  and  the  daily  repetition  of  five  prayers ; 
and  the  alms  and  tithes,  which  were  coUected  for  tie  treasury 
<^  Medina,  could  be  distinguished  only  by  a  name  from  th« 
payment  of  a  perpetual  and  ignominious  tribute.  The  exam- 
ple of  Mahomet  bad  excited  a  spirit  of  fanaticism  or  imposture^ 
md  several  of  his  rivals  presumed  to  imitate  the  conduct,  and 
defy  the  authority,  of  the  living  prophet  At  the  head  of  th« 
fuffitivu  and  anxiliarieSy  the  first  caliph  was  reduced  to  tlit 
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j^ities  of  Mecca,  Medioa,  and  Tuy^f ;  aod  perhaps  ihs  Koreiali 
would  have  restored  the  idols  of  the  CaiiiMi,  if  Uteir  levity  had 
not  been  checked  by  a  seasonable  reproofl  ^  Ye  men  of 
Meoc%  will  ye  be  the  last  to  embraoe,  and  the  first-  to  abao* 
don,  the  relispon  of  Islam  I''  After  exhorting  the  Moslems 
to  coufid3  ip  the  aid  of  God  and  his  apostle,  Abubeker  resolved, 
by  a  vigoroos  attack,  to  prevent  the  junction  of  the  rebels, 
llie  women  and  children  were  safely  lodged  in  the  cavities 
of  the  mountains :  the  warriors,  marching  under  eleven  ban* 
ners,  diffused  the  terror  of  their  arms ;  and  the  appearance 
of  a  military  force  revived  and  confirmed  the  loyalty  of 
the  fiiithfuL  The  inconstant  tribes  accepted,  with  humble 
repentence,  the  duties  of  prayer,  and  &sting,  and  alms ;  and, 
after  some  examples  of  success  and  severity,  the  most  daring 
apostates  fell  prostrate  before  the  sword  of  the  Lord  and  of 
Caled.  In  the  fertile  province  of  Yemanah,'  between  the 
Red  Sea  and  the  Gulf  of  Persia,  in  a  city  not  inferior  to 
Medina  itself  a  powerful  chief  (bis  name  was  Moseilama)  had 
assumed  the  character  of  a  prophet,  and  the  tribe  of  Hanifa 
listened  to  his  voice.  A  female  prophetess*  was  attracted 
by  his  reputation ;  the  decencies  of  words  and  actions  were 
spumed  by  these  favorites  of  Heaven ;'  and  they  employed 


^  See  the  descriptioo  of  the  city  and  oountry  of  Al  Yamanah,  in  Abul« 
feda,  Deaoript  Arabua,  p.  60,  61.  In  the  xiiith  century,  there  were 
some  minsy  and  a  few  pulmB ;  but  'm  the  present  century,  the  same 
ground  i«  occupied  by  tue  vitione  and  arms  or  a  modem  prophet,  whoe^ 
tenets  are  imperfectly  known,  (Niebithr,  Description  de  rArabie,  p. 
2M— 802.) 

*  Hie  first  salutation  may  be  transcribed,  but  cannot  be  translated. 
It  was  thus  that  Moseilama  said  or  sung : — 

BoffB  teadem  Haqae  strenoe  permolenda ;  nmm  stratus  tiU  tlmrat  est 

Atit  In  propatalo  tentorio  si  veils,  aat  in  aliditiore  euWculo  si  rnalis ; 

Aot  suplnam  tp  ^mml  exporrectam  t'ustif  abo,  si  velis,  not  si  roalis  immibas  ^edH* 

biisque  nlxam. 
Ant  si  veils  ejus  (FrUpi)  gemlno  triente.  ant  si  malis  totns  venlam. 
Imo,  totos  vealtp,  O  4Lpo^ic\e  Dei,  clamabat  rcBinina.    Id  ipsum,  dieebat 
Moseilama,  mlhi  qiioqae  sogfessit  Deus. 

The  prophetess  Segjah,  after  the  fi&ll  of  her  lover,  returned  to  idolatry : 
bt  t  under  the  reign  of  Moawijah,  she  became  a  Mussulman,  and  diea 
at  Baasora,  (Abulfeda,  AnnaL  vers.  Reiske,  p.  68.) 


*  Thii>  extraordinary  woman  was  a  Christian ;  she  was  at  the^  head  of  a 
nnmeronB  and  flourishing  sect;  Moseiiama  professed  to  recognize  Ijer  in^ 
■piration.  In  a  peraonu  interview  he  proposed  their  marriage  and  the 
Bnioa  of  their  seets.  The  handsome  person,  the  impassioned  eloaaean% 
and  llie  arta  of  Moseilama,  triumphed  over  the  virtno  of  the  prophetea% 
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several  days  in  mystic  and  amorous  converse.  An  obscure 
sentence  of  his  Koran,  or  book,  is  yet  extant ;'  and  in  the  pride 
of  I  is  mission,  Moseilama  condescended  to  oflfer  a  partition  of 
the  earth.  The  proposal  was  answered  by  Mahomet  with 
contempt ;  but  the  rapid  progress  of  the  impostor  awakened 
the  fears  of  his  successor:  forty  thousand  Moslems  were  as- 
sembled under  the  standard  of  Caled ;  and  the  existence  of 
their  faith  was  resigned  to  the  event  of  a  decisive  battle.*  In 
the  first  action  they  were  repulsed  by  the  loss  of  twelve  hun- 
dred men ;  but  the  skill  and  perseverance  of  thehr  general 
prevailed  *  their  defeat  was  avenged  by  the  slaughter  of  ten 
thousand  infidels ;  and  Moseilama  himself  was  pierced  by  an 
JBthiopian  slave  with  the  same  javelin  which  had  mortally 
wounded  the  uncle  of  Mahomet  The  various  rebels  of 
Arabia  without  a  chief  or  a  cause,  were  speedily  suppressed 
by  the  power  and  discipline  of  the  rising  monarchy ;  and  tho 
whole  nation  again  professed,  and  more  steadfastly  held,  the 
religion  of  the  Koran.  The  ambition  of  the  caliphs  pronded 
an  immediate  exercise  for  the  restless  spirit  of  the  Saracens: 
their  valor  was  united  in  the  prosecution  of  a  holy  war; 
^nd  their  enthusiasm  was  equally  confirmed  by  opposition 
and  victory. 

F'om  the  rapid  conquests  of  the  Saracens  a  presumption 
will  naturally  arise,  tbat  the  caliphsf  commanded  in  person 
the  armies  of  the  faithful,  and  sought  the  crown  of  martyrdom 
in  the  foremost  ranks  of  the  battle.  The  courage  of  Abubeker,* 
Omar,*  and  Otbman,'  had  indeed  been  tried  in  the  persecution 
»nd  wars  of  the  prophet ;  and  the  personal  assurance  of  para* 

*  See  this  text,  which  demonstrates  a  God  from  the  work  of  genera- 
lou,  in  Abulpbaragius  (Specimea  Hist  Arabum,  p.  13,  and  Dynast  fi 
108)  and  Abalfeda,  (AnnaL  p.  68.) 

*  His  reign  in  Eutvchius,  torn.  ii.  p.  251.  Elmacin,  p.  18.  Abil 
^ragius,  p.  108.    Abulfeda,  p.  60.    D'Herbelot,  p.  68. 

*  His  reign  in  Eutychius,  p.  264.  ElmaciH,  p.  24.  Abulpbaragius, 
p.  110.    Abulfeda,  p.  66.    D'Herbelot,  p.  686. 

'  His  reign  in  Eutychius,  p.  828.  Elmacin,  p.  86.  Abulpbaragius, 
t  115.    Abulfeda,  p.  75.    D'Herbelot,  p.  695. 

who  was  rejected  with  scorn  by  her  lover,  and  by  her  notorioas  nnchastity 
ost  her  infiaence  with  her  own  followers.  Gibbon,  with  that  propensity  too 
«<Anmon,  especially  in  his  later  volumes,  has  selected  only  the  grosser  par* 
nf  this  singular  adventure. — M. 

*  Ck>mpare  a  long  account  of  this  battle  in  Price,  p.  42. — M. 
t  la  Arabic,  "  successora."    V.  Hanrmier   Geschichte  der  Asiita  p.  It 
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dise  most  have  taught  thein  to  despise  the  pleasures  and  dan* 
gers  of  the  present  world.  But  they  ascended  the  throne  in  a 
Tenerable  or  mature  age ;  and  esteemed  the  domestic  cares  of 
religion  and  justice  the  most  important  duties  of  a  sovereign. 
Except  the  presence  of  Omar  at  the  siege  of  Jerusalem,  their 
longest  expeditions  were  the  frequent  pilgrimage  from  Medina 
to  Mecca ;  and  they  calmly  received  the  tidings  of  victory  as 
they  prayed  or  preached  before  the  sepulchre  of  the  prophet 
The  austere  and  frugal  measure  of  their  lives  was  the  effect 
of  virtue  or  habit,  and  the  pride  of  their  simplicity  insulted 
the  vain  magnificence  of  the  kings  of  the  earth.  When  Abu- 
beker  assumed  the  office  of  caliph,  he  enjoined  his  daughter 
Ayesha  to  take  a  strict  account  of  his  private  patrimony,  that 
it  might  be  evident  whether  he  were  enriched  or  impoverished 
by  the  service  of  the  state.  He  thought  himself  entitled  to  a 
atipend  of  three  pieces  of  gold,  with  the  pufl^ient  maintenance 
of  a  single  camel  and  a  black  slave ;  but  on  the  Friday  of 
eadi  week  he  distributed  the  residue  of  his  own  and  the  pub- 
lic money,  first  to  the  most  worthy,  and  <hen  io  the  most  indi- 
gent, of  the  Moslems.  The  remains  of  his  wealth,  a  coarse 
garment,  and  ^we  pieces  of  gold,  were  'lelivered  to  his  suc- 
cessor, who  lamented  with  a  modest  sigh  his  own  inability  to 
equal  such  an  admirable  model.  Yet  the  al>«tjnence  and 
humility  of  Omar  were  not  inferior  to  the  virtues  of  Abubeker : 
his  food  consisted  of  barley  bread  or  dates ;  his  drink  was 
water ;  he  preached  in  a  gown  that  was  torn  or  tattered  in 
twelve  places ;  and  the  Persian  satrap,  who  paid  his  homage 
to  the  coflqueror,  found  him  asleep  amon^ic  the  beggars  on  the 
steps  of  the  mosch  of  Medina.  (Economy  is  the  sourco  of 
liberality,  and  the  increase  of  the  revenue  enabled  Omar  to 
establish  a  just  and  perpetual  reward  for  the  past  and  present 
services  of  the  faithful.  Careless  of  his  own  emolument,  be 
assigned  to  Abbas,  the  uncle  of  the  prophet,  the  first  and  most 
ampje  allowance  of  twenty-five  thousand  drachms  or  pieces 
of  silver.  Five  thousand  were  allotted  to  each  of  the  aored 
warriors,  the  relics  of  the  field  of  Beder ;  and  the  last  and 
meanest  of  the  companions  of  Mahomet  was  distinguished  by 
the  annual  reward  of  three  thousand  pieces.  One  thousand 
was  the  stipend  of  the  veterans  who  had  fought  in  the  first 
battles  against  the  Greeks  and  Persians ;  and  the  decreasing 
pay,  as  low  as  fifty  pieces  of  silver,  was  adapted  to  th6 
lespectiye  merit  and  seniority  of  the  soldiers  of  Omar.  Un 
der  his  reign,  and  that  of  his  predecessor,  the  oonqueron  of 
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ibt)  ^l  W«t^  tho  trasty  serv^nti  6f  (jk)d  ^tid  tiie  people ;  tlvd 
inass  of  the  public  treasure  was  consecrated  to  the  expenses  of 
peace  and  war ;  a  prudetit  raixture  of  justice  and  bounty  main- 
tained the  discipline  of  the  Saracens,  ahd  they  united,  by  fl 
rare  felicity,  the  despatch  and  execution  of  despoti&tn  with  the 
equal  and  fbug^l  maxims  of  a  republican  government.  The 
heroic  cotk rage  of  Ali,^  the  eonsumhiate  prudettce  of  Moawiyah,* 
cfxdted  the  emulation  of  their  subjects ;  and  the  talents  which 
had  been  exercised  in  the  school  of  civil  discord  wem  more 
useftilly  applied  to  ptopagate  the  &ith  a'nd  doiliinioh  of  the 
prophet  In  the  sloth  ilnd  vanity  o^  the  palace  of  Damascus, 
the  sucoeedtng  prfnoes  (Df  the  house  of  Ommiyah  were  alike 
destitute  of  th^  qualifications  of  statesmen  and  Of  saints.*  Yet 
the  spoils  of  unsown  nations  were  continually  laid  at  the  foot 
of  their  throne,  arid  the  uniform  ascetit  of  the  Arabian  great- 
ness must  be  ascribed  to  the  spirit  of  the  nation  rather  than 
the  abilities  of  their  chiefs.  A  large  deduction  must  be  al- 
lowed for  the  weakness  of  their  enemies.  The  birth  of  Ma- 
homet was  fortunately  placed  in  the  most  degenerate  and  dis- 
orderly period  of  the  Persians,  the  Romans,  and  the  Barbaiiani 
of  Europe :  the  empires  of  Trajan,  or  even  of  Constantino  or 
Charlemagne,  would  have  repelled  the  assault  of  the  naked 
Baracens,  and  the  torrent  of  &naticism  might  have  been  ob- 
scurely lost  in  the  sands  of  Arabia. 

In  the  victorious  days  of  the  Roman  republic,  it  had  been 
the  aim  of  the  senate  to  confine  their  councils  and  legions  to 
a  single  war,  and  completely  to  suppress  a  first  enemy  before 
they  provoked  the  hostilities  of  a  second.  These  timid  max- 
ims of  policy  were  disdained  W  the  magnanimity  or  enthu- 
siasm of  the  Arabian  caliphs.  With  the  same  vigor  and  suo^ 
ress  they  invaded  the  successors  of  Augustus  and  those  of 
Artaxerxes;  and  the  rival  monarchies  at  the  same  instant 
became  the  prey  of  an  enemy  whom  they  had  been  so  long 
accustomed  to  despise.  In  the  ten  years  of  the  administration 
of  Cmar,  the  Saracens  reduced  to  his  obedience  thirty-six  thou- 


*  His  reign  in  Eutychius,  p.  348.    Elmadn,  p.  51.    Abulpharagios, 
117.    Abulfeda,  p.  88.    D^Herbelot^  89. 

*  His  reign  in  Eutychius,  p.  844.    Elmacin,  p.  64.    AbulpharagiuS^ 
128.     Abulfeda,  p.  101.     D'Herbelot,  p.  686. 


P 
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*  Their  reigns  in  Eutychius,  torn.  ii.  p.  860-^91.  Elmacin,  p.  69— 
106.  Abulpharagius,  Dynast,  ix.  p.  124 — 18^.  Abulfeda,  p.  Ill — 141« 
IVHiTbelot,  Biblioth^ae  Orientale,  p.  691,  and  the  particular  artidai 
of  the  Ouimiad^ 
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■and  dths  6t  tastles,  destroyed  fbnr  thousand  churches^  or 
lemples  of  the  nnbelievers,  and  edified  foorteen  hundred 
moechs  for  the  exercise  of  the  religion  of  Mahomet.  One 
hundred  years  after  his  flight  from  Meoca,  the  arms  and  the 
reign  of  his  sneoessors  extended  from  India  to  the  Atlantie 
Ocean,  over  the  yarious  and  distant  provinces,  which  may  he 
comprised  under  the  names  o^  L  rersia;  IL  Syria;  in« 
Egypt;  IV.  Africa;  and,  V.  Spain.  Under  this  general 
division,  I  shall  proceed  to  unfold  these  memorable  transao 
tions ;  despatching  with  brevity  the  remote  and  less  interest- 
ing conquests  of  the  East,  and  reserving  a  fuller  narrative  for 
those  domestic  countries  which  had  been  included  within  the 
pale  of  the  Roman  eibpire.  Yet  I  must  excuse  my  own  de 
rects  by  a  just  complaint  of  the  blindness  and  insufficiency  of 
ny  guides.  The  Greeks,  so  loquacious  in  controversy,  have 
not  been  anxious  to  celebrate  the  triumphs  of  their  enemies." 
After  a  century  of  ignorance,  the  first  annals  of  the  Mussul- 
mans were  collected  in  a  great  measure  from  the  voice  of 
tradition."  Amon^  the  numerous  productions  of  Arabic  and 
Persian  literature,    our  interpreters  have  selected  the  imper 

^*  For  the  viith  and  viiith  century,  we  have  scarcely  ai^  original 
evidence  of  the  Byzantine  historians,  except  the  chronicles  of  The- 
ophaoes  fTheophanis  Oonfessoris  Chronographia,  Gr.  et  Lat  cum 
Dotis  Jacobi  Gk>ar.  Paris,  166S,  in  folio)  and  the  Abridgment  of  Nioeph- 
oms,  (Nioephori  Patriarchffi  0.  P.  Breviarium  Historicum,  Gr.  et 
Lat  Paris,  1648,  in  folio,)  who  both  lived  in  the  beginning  of  the 
Drth  century,  (see  Hanckius  de  Scriptor.  Byzaut.  p.  200—246.)  Their 
contemporaiy,  Fhotius,  does  not  seem  to  be  more  opulent  After 
praising  the  style  of  Nicephorus,  he  adds,  Kal  SXun  iroXXov;  Ian  riav 

Wfd  o^roS  airoKpvirT6pievos  r^Ss  rili  Iffroptaf  t9  <ntyypa<p^f  and  only  Com- 
plains of  his  extreme  b*evity,  (Phot.  Bibliot  God.  Ixvl  p.  100^  Some 
additions  may  be  gleaned  from  the  more  recent  histories  of  Cedrenus 
and  Zonaras  of  the  xiith  century. 

^*  Tabari,  or  Al  Tabari,  a  native  of  Taborestan,  a  fimious  Imam  of 
Bagdad,  and  the  Livy  of  the  Arabians,  finished  his  general  history  in 
the  year  of  the  Hegira  802,  (A.  D.  914.)  At  the  request  of  his 
friends,  he  reduced  a  work  of  30,000  sheets  to  a  more  reasonable  sizcL 
But  his  Arabic  original  is  known  onlv  by  the  Persian  and  Turkish 
versions.  The  Saracenic  history  of  Ebn  Amid,  or  Elmacin,  is  said 
to  be  ac  abridgment  of  the  great  Tabari,  (Ockley's  Hist,  of  the  Sara* 
oens,  voL  ii.  prefoce,  p.  zxxix.  and  list  of  authors,  D'Herbelot,  p.  866, 
870,  1014.) 

'*  Besides  the  list  of  authors  framed  by  Prideauz,(Life  of  Mahomet^ 

£179 — 189,)  Ockley,  (at  the  end  of  his  second  volume,)  and  Petit  de 
Croix,  (Hist  de  Gengiscan,  p.  526^550,)  we  find  in  the  Biblio- 
IhKlue  Orientale  Tarikh,  a  catalogue  of  two  or  three  hundred  histo- 
or  chronicles  of  the  East,  of  which  not  more  than  three  or  fyat 
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feet  sketches  of  a  more  recent  age.^'  The  art  and  geniuA  of 
history  have  ever  been  unknown  to  the  Asiatics  ; "  thej  ai» 
Ignorant  of  the  laws  of  criticism  ;  and  our  monkish  chronicle 
of  the  same  period  may  be  compared  to  their  most  popular 
works,  which  are  never  vivified  by  the  spirit  of  philosophy 
and  freedom.  The  Oriental  library  of  a  Frenchman  **  would 
instruct  the  most  learned  mufti  of  the  East ;  and  peihaps  the 
Arabs  might  not  find  in  a  single  historian  so  clear  and  com- 
iirehensive  a  narrative  of  their  own  exploits  as  that  which  will 
ue  deduced  in  the  ensuing  sheets. 

I.  In  the  first  year  of  the  first  caliph,  his  lieutenant  Oaled, 
the  Sword  of  God,  and  the  scourge  of  the  infidels,  advanced 
to  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  and  reduced  the  cities  of  An* 
bar  and  Hira.     Westward  of  the  ruins  of  Babylon,  a  tribe  of 

are  older  than  Tabarl  A  lively  sketch  of  Oriental  literature  is  p^ven 
by  Beiske,  (m  his  Prodidagmata  ad  Hagji  Chalife  librum  memorialem 
ad  calcem  Abulfeds  Tabulas  Syrise,  LipsiaB,  1776 ;)  but  his  project 
and  the  French  version  of  Petit  de  la  Croix  (Hist  de  Timur  Bee,  torn. 
i  preface,  p.  xlv.)  have  fallen  to  the  ground. 

^*  The  particular  historians  and  geographers  will  be  occasionally  in- 
troduced. The  four  following  titles  represent  the  Annals  which  have 
guided  me  in  this  general  narrative.  1.  AnnaXe*  Eutychiiy  Patriarchm 
Alexaruiriniy  ab  £dwardo  Pocockio^  Oxon.  1656,  2  vols,  in  4to.  A  pom- 
pous edition  of  an  indifferent  author,  translated  by  Pocock  to  gratify 
ihe  Presbyterian  prejudices  of  his  friend  Selden.  2.  Historia  Sara- 
eenica  Georgii  Mnmcini,  operd  et  stvdio  Thotnoe  Erpeniu  in  4ta,  Liigd. 
Batavorum^  1625.  He  is  said  to  have  hastily  translated  a  corrupt 
MS.,  and  his  version  is  often  deficient  in  style  and  sense.  8.  Historia 
;ompendio8aDyrM8tiarum a  Greqorio Abul^haragio^inierprete Edmardo 
Pocockio,  in  4to.,  Oxon.  1663.  More  useful  for  the  literary  than  the 
civil  history  of  the  East.  4.  Abulfeda  Anncdes  Moslemici  ad  Ann, 
HegircB  cccevi.  a  Jo.  Jac.  Reiske^  in  4to^  Lipsiai,  1754.  The  best  of  our 
chronicles,  both  for  the  original  and  version,  yet  how  far  below  the 
name  of  Abulfeda !  We  know  that  he  wrote  at  Hamah  in  the  zivth 
century.  The  three  former  were  Christians  of  the  xth,  ziith,  and 
xiiith  centuries ;  the  two  first,  natives  of  Egypt ;  a  Melchite  patriarch, 
and  a  Jacobite  scribe. 

**  M.  D.  Guignes  (Hist  des  Huns,  tom.  L  pref  p.  xix.  xx.)  has 
jcharacterized,  with  truth  and  knowledge,  the  two  sorts  of  Arabian 
historians — ^the  dry  annalist,  and  the  tumid  and  flowery  orator. 

"  Biblioth^ue  Orientale,  par  M.  D'Herbelot,  in  folio,  Pans,  1697. 
For  the  character  of  the  respectable  author,  consult  his  friend  Theve- 
not,  (Voyages  du  Levant^  part  i.  chap.  1.)  His  work  is  an  agreeable 
miscellany,  which  must  gratify  every  taste ;  but  I  never  can  digest  the 
alphabetical  order ;  and  I  find  him  more  satisfactory  in  the  Pcrsiau 
than  the  Arabic  history.  The  recent  supplement  from  the  papers  of 
MM.  Visdelou,  and  Galland,  (in  folio,  La  Haye,  1779,)  is  of  a  difiprraf 
Mt,  a  medley  of  tal^,  proverbs,  and  Chinese  antiquities. 
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■edeotary  Ariibs  had  fixed  themselves  on  tie  verge  (/  tlie 
desert ;  and  EKra  was  the  seat  of  a  race  of  kings  who  had 
embraced  the  Christian  religion,  and  reigned  above  six  hun- 
died  years  under  the  shadow  of  the  throne  of  Persia."  The 
last  of  the  Mondars  *  was  defeated  and  slain  by  Caled  ;  his  son 
was  sent  a  captive  to  Medina;  his  nobles  bowed  before  the 
Bucceasor  of  the  prophet;  the  people  was  tempted  by  the 
example  and  success  of  their  countrymen;  and  the  caliph 
aooepted  as  the  first-fruits  of  foreign  conquest  an  annual 
tribute  of  seventy  thousand  pieces  of  gold.  The  conquerors, 
and  even  their  historians,  were  astonished  by  the  dawn  of 
their  future  greatness:  ^In  the  same  year,"  says  Elmacin, 
^  Caled  fought  many  signal  battles :  an  immense  multitude 
of  the  infidels  was  slaughtered;  and  spoils  infinite  and  innu- 
nierable  were  acquired  by  the  victorious  Moslems.'^^^  But 
the  invincible  Caled  was  soon  transferred  to  the  Syrian  war : 
the  invasion  of  the  Persian  frontier  was  conducted  by  less 
active  or  less  prudent  commanders:  the  Saracens  were 
repulsed  with  loss  in  the  passage  of  the  Euphrates;  and, 
though  they  chastised  the  insolent  pursuit  of  the  Magians, 
their  remaining  forces  still  hovered  in  the  desert  of  Babylon.f 

The  indignation  and  fears  of  the  Persians  suspended  for  a 
moment  their  intestine  divisions.  By  the  unanimous  sentence 
of  the  piests  and  nobles,  their  queen  Arzema  was  deposed ; 
the  sixth  of  the  transient  usurpers,  who  had  arisen  and  van- 
ished in  three  or  four  years  since  the  death  of  Chosroes,  and 
the  retreat  of  Heraclius.  Her  tiara  was  placed  on  the  head 
of  Yezdegerd,  the  grandson  of  Chosroes ;  and  the  same  sera, 
which  coincides  with  an  astronomical  period,"  has  recorded 

"  Pocock  will  explain  the  chronology,  (Specimen  Hist  Arabnm, 
p.  66 — 74,)  and  lyAnville  the  geography,  (PEuphrate,  et  le  Tigre, 
p.  125,)  of  the  dynasty  of  the  Almondars.  Tlie  English  scholar  under- 
stood more  Arabic  taan  the  mufti  of  Aleppo,  (Ockley,  voL  ii.  p.  84 ;) 
the  French  geographer  is  equally  at  home  in  every  age  and  every 
dimate  ol  the  world. 

"  Fecit  et  Ohaled  plurima  in  hoc  anno  prselia,  in  quibus  vicerunt 
Huslimi,ei  jnfidelium  immensfl  multitudine  occisk  spolia  infinita  et 
innumera  sunt  nacti,  (Hist.  Saracenica,  p.  20.)  The  Christian  annalist 
slides  into  the  national  and  compendious  term  of  infidels^  and  I  often 
adopt  (I  hope  without  scandal)  wis  characteristic  mode  of  expression, 

'■  A  cycle  of  120  years,  the  end  of  which  an  intercalary  month  o£ 

*  £ichbom  and  SUvestre  de  Sacy  have  written  on  the  obscure  hiitoiy  ti 
te  Mondars. — M. 
t  Compare  throughout  Malcolm,  toI.  ii.  p.  136. — M. 

H* 


tue  fall  of  ih^  Sassi^nisiti  dytli»stjr  and  the  religion  of  ZotrOM< 
leir.'*  The  youth  and  inexperienoe  of  the  prince  (he  wai 
only  fifteen  years  of  age)  declined  a  perilous  encounter  : 
the  royal  standard  was  delivered  into  the  hands  of  hid  general 
Rustam ;  and  a  remnant  of  thirty  thousand  regular  troops  was 
swelled  in  truth,  or  in  opinion,  to  one  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand  subjects,  or  allies,  of  the  great  king.  The  Moslems, 
whose  numbers  were  reinforced  firom  twelve  to  thirty  thou- 
sand, had  pitched  their  camp  in  the  plains  of  Cadesia :  "*  and 
their  line,  though  it  consisted  of  fewer  nun,  could  produ<te 
more  "sotdieri,  than  the  unwieldy  hoisl  of  the  ikifidelsi  I  shall 
herie  observe,  what  I  must  often  repeat,  that  the  charge  of 
the  Arabs  was  hoi,  like  that  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  the 
effort  of  a  firm  and  cohtpadt  ih&ntry :  their  military  force 
was  chiefly  formed  of  cavalry  and  archers ;  and  the  eng^e*- 
xnent,  which  wins  often  interrupted  and  often  renewed  by  sin- 
gle combats  and  flying  skirmishes,  might  be  protracted  with* 
out  any  decisive  event  to  the  continuance  (k  several  days. 
The  periods  of  the  battle  of  Cadesiti  were  distinguished  by 
their  peculiar  appellations.  The  first,  from  the  well-timed 
appearance  of  six   thousand   of   the  Sjnrian   brethren,    was 

80  days  supplied  the  use  of  our  Bissextile,  and  restored  the  integrity 
of  the  solar  year.  In  a  great  revolution  of  1440  years  this  interoda* 
tkm  was  8uooef*sively  refenoved  from  the  first  to  the  twelfth  month ;  bat 
Hyde  and  Fnsret  are  involved  in  a  profound  controversy,  whether  the 
twelve,  or  only  eight  of  these  changes  were  accomplished  before  the 
iBra  of  Yeasdegerd,  which  is  unanimously  fixed  to  the  16th  of  June, 
A.  D.  682.  How  laboriously  does  the  curious  spirit  of  Europe  explore 
the  dariEest  and  most  distant  antiquities  1  (Hyae  de  Religione  Persa- 
rum,  c  14 — 18,  p.  181 — 211.  Freret  in  the  M^m.  de  TAcaddmie  dea 
Inscriptions,  torn,  xvl  p.  283 — 267.) 

'*  Nine  days  after  the  death  of  Mahomet  CZth  June,  A.  D.  682)  we 
find  Uie  sera  of  Yezdegerd,  (16th  June,  A  D.  682,)  and  his  accession 
cannot  be  postponed  beyond  the  end  of  the  first  year.*  His  predeces- 
sors could  not  therefore  resist  the  arms  of  the  csuiph  Omar ;  and  these 
i;pque8tionable  dates  overthrow  the  thoughtless  chronology  of  Abul* 
pharagius.    See  Ockley's  Hist  of  the  Saracens,  voL  I  p.  130. 

*®  Cadesia,  says  the  Nubian  geographer,  (p.  121,)  is  in  margine  soli'^ 
tadinis,  61  leagues  from  Bagdad,  and  two  stations  from  CuCbl  Otter 
(Voyage,  tom.  i.  p.  163)  reckons  16  leagues,  and  observes,  that  tbe 
f'lace  is  supplied  with  dates  and  water. 


*The  Rezont  Uzzaflf^  (Price,  p.  105)  has  a  strange  account  of  an 
■assy  to  Yezdegerd.    The   Oriental  historians  take  great  delight  iii  t 
•oibiuwics.  ^  hich  give  them  an  opportunity  of  displaying  their  Asiacie  el* 
fiieaiid.— lA. 
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MOMnDiiiiated  (the  day  of  incoor.  The  day  of  concussion  mlgW 
express  tbe  disorder  of  one,  or  perhaps  of  both,  of  the  ooo^ 
tendinff  armies.  The  third,  a  tKxstamal  tumult,  received  the 
wliimsical  name  of  the  night  of  harking^  fix>m  the  discordant 
clamors,  which  were  compared  to  the  inarticulate  sounds  of 
the  fiercest  animals.  The  morning  of  the  succeeding  day* 
determined  the  ftMe  of  Persia ;  and  a  seasonable  whirlwind 
diove  a  cdoud  of  dost  against  the  fiioes  of  the  unbelievers. 
Tke  clangor  of  arms  was  redchoed  to  the  tent  of  Rustam, 
wfao^  for  nnlike  the  ancient  hero  of  his  name,  was  gently 
redining  in  a  cool  and  tranqnil  shade,  amidst  the  baggage 
of  his  camp,  and  the  train  of  mules  that  were  laden  with 
Mid  and  silver.  On  the  sound  of  danger  he  started  from 
bis  ooodh;  but  his  flight  was  overtaken  by  a  valiant  Arab, 
who  caught  him  by  the  foot,  struck  off  his  head,  hoisted  it 
OS  a  lanod,  and  instantly  returning  to  the  field  of  battie, 
carried  slaughter  and  dismay  among  the  thickest  ranks  of  the 
Penoans.  The  Saracens  confess  a  loss  of  seven  thousand 
^y^  hundred  men  ;f  and  ihe  battle  of  Cadesia  is  justly  de- 
scribed by  the  ejnthets  of  obstinate  and  atrocious.'^  Hie 
standard  of  the  monarchy  was  overthrown  and  captured  in 
the  field — ^a  leathern  apron  of  a  blacksmith,  who  in  ancient 
times  had  arisen  the  deliverer  of  Persia ;  but  this  badge  of 
Vcroic  poverty  was  disguised,  and  almost  concealed,  by  a  pro- 
jfuaion  of  precious  gems.**  After  this  victory,  the  wealthy 
province  of  Irak,  or  Assyria,  submitted  to  the  caliph,  and  his 
eonqiiests  were  firmly  established  by  the  speedy  foundation 
of  cassora,**  a  place  which  ever  commands  the  trade  and 

'*  Atrox,  coQtiimaz,  pluB  semel  renovatum,  are  the  well-choflen  ex 
preasioDs  of  the  translator  of  Abulfeda,  (Beiske,  p.  69.) 

^  FHerbelot,  Biblloth^ue  Orientale,  p.  297,  348. 

**  The  reader  may  satisfy  hinnelf  on  tne  sabject  of  Bassora  bv  con 
Bultinff  Uie  following  writers :  Geograph,  Nubiens.  p.  121.  D'Herbe- 
lot^  Bibliothdque  Onentale,  p.  192.  D  Anville,  TEupbrate  et  le  Tlgre, 
p.  180,  183,  146.  Raynal,  Hist  Philosophiaue  des  deux  Indes,  torn,  ii 
1^92 — ^100.  Voyages  di  Pietro  della  vJle,  torn.  iv.  p.  870-891. 
I>e  Tavemier,  torn,  l  p.  240 — 247.  De  Thevenot,  torn,  il  p.  645 — 584. 
D  Otter,  torn.  u.  p.  45—78.    De  Niebuhr,  torn.  u.  p.  172—199. 

*  f  he  day  of  cormorants,  or  according  to  another  reading  the  d  vjr  of  rai» 
tesements.  It  was  the  night  which  was  called  the  night  or  snarling. 
Price,  p.  114. — M. 

t  Aooording  to  Malcolm's  authorities,  only  three  thousand ;  but  ho  adds 
'Tins  is  the  rep<Mt  of  Mahomedan  historians,  who  have  a  great  disjositioa 
•  the  wonderfbl,  in  relating  the  first  actions  of  the  faithful "  Vcl.  L  ii^ 
»SQ.— M. 
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navigation  of  the  Per&ians.  Ai  the  distance  of  fourscore 
miles  from  the  Gulf,  the  Euphrates  and  Tigriji  unite  in  a 
broad  and  direct  current,  which  is  aptly  styled  the  river  of  the 
Arabs.  In  the  midway,  between  the  junction  and  the  mouth 
of  these  famous  streams,  the  new  settlement  was  planted  on 
ihe  western  bank :  the  first  colony  was  composed  of  eight 
hundred  Moslems ;  but  the  influence  of  the  situation  soon 
reared  a  flourishing  and  populous  capital.  The  air,  though 
excessively  hot,  is  pure  and  healthy :  the  meadows  are  filled 
with  palm-trees  and  cattle ;  and  one  of  the  adjacent  valleys 
has  been  celebrated  among  the  four  paradises  or  gardens  of 
Asia.  Under  the  first  caliphs  the  jurisdiction  of  this  Arabian 
colony  extended  over  the  southern  provinces  of  Persia:  the 
city  has  been  sanctified  by  the  tombs  of  the  companions  and 
martyrs  ;  and  the  vessels  of  Europe  still  frequent  the  port  of 
Bassora,  as  a  convenient  station  and  passage  of  the  Indian 
trade. 

After  the  defeat  of  Cadesia,  a  country  intersected  by  rivers 
and  canals  might  have  opposed  an  insuperable  barrier  to  the 
victorious  cavalry ;  and  the  walls  of  Ctesiphon  or  Madayn, 
which  had  resisted  the  battering-rams  of  the  Romans,  would 
not  have  yielded  to  the  darts  of  the  Saracens.  But  the  flying 
Persians  were  overcome  by  the  belief,  that  the  last  day  of 
their  religion  apd  empire  was  at  hand;  the  strongest  posts 
were  abandoned  by  treachery  or  cowardice ;  and  the  king, 
with  a  part  of  his  family  and  treasures,  escaped  to  Holwan  at 
the  foot  of  the  Median  hills.  In  the  third  month  after  the  bat- 
tie,  Said,  the  lieutenant  of  Omar,  passed  the  Tigris  without 
opposition ;  the  capital  was  taken  by  assault ;  and  the  discrr- 
derly  resistance  of  the  people  gave  a  keener  edge  to  the  sabres 
of  the  Moslems,  who  shouted  with  religious  transport,  *^  This 
is  the  white  palace  of  Chosroes ;  this  is  the  promise  of  the 
apostle,  of  God  r'  The  naked  robbers  of  the  desert  were 
suddenly  enriched  beyond  the  measure  of  their  hope  or  know)- 
edge.  Each  chamber  revealed  a  new  treasure  secreted  wita 
art,  or  ostentatiously  displayed ;  the  gold  and  silver,  the  vari-r 
ous  wardrobes  and  precious  furniture,  surpassed  (says  Abul- 
feda)  the  estimate  of  fancy  or  numbers ;  and  another  historian 
defines  the  untold  and  almost  infinite  mass,  by  the  fabulous 
computation  of  three  thousands  of  thousands  of  thousands  of 
pieces  of  gold.'*     Some  minute  though  cunous  facts  represent 

**  Meote  viz  potest  numerove  compreheodi  auanta  spoUa 
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tlie  contrast  of  riches  and  ignorance.  From  the  remote  ial* 
ands  of  the  Indian  Ocean  a  large  provision  of  camphire'*  had 
been  imported,  which  is  employed  with  a  mixture  of  wax  tu 
illuminate  the  palaces  of  the  East  Strangers  to  the  name 
and  properties  of  that  odoriferous  gum,  the  Saracens,  mistak- 
ing it  for  salt,  mingled  the  camphire  in  their  bread,  and  were 
astonished  at  the  bitterness  of  the  taste.  One  of  the  apart 
iDents  of  the  palace  was  decorated  with  a  carpet  of  silk,  six^ 
subits  in  lengtii,  and  as  many  in  breadth :  a  paradise  or  gar- 
den was  depictured  on  the  ground :  the  flowers,  fruits,  and 
Bhmbs,  were  imitated  bj  the  figures  of  the  gold  embroidery, 
and  the  colors  of  the  precious  stones ;  and  the  ample  square 
^as  encircled  by  a  vari^ated  and  yerdant  border.f  The 
Arabian  general  persuaded  his  soldiers  to  relinqmsh  their 
daim,  in  the  reasonable  hope  that  the  eyes  of  the  caliph  would 
be  delighted  with  the  splendid  workmanship  of  nature  and 
industry.  Regardless  of  the  merit  of  art,  and  the  pomp  of 
royalty,  the  rigid  Omar  divided  the  prize  among  his  brethren 
of  Medina :  the  picture  was  destroyed ;  but  such  was  the  in- 
trinsic value  of  the  materials,  that  the  share  of  Ali  alone  was 
sold  for  twenty  thousand  drams.  A  mule  that  carried  away 
the  tiara  and  cuirass,  the  belt  and  bracelets  of  Choeroes,  was 
overtaken  by  the  pursuers;  the  gorgeous  trophy  was  pre- 
sented to  the  commander  of  the  faithful ;  and  tlie  gravest  of 
the  companions  condescended  to  smile  when  they  beheld  the 
white  beard,  the  hairy  arms,  and  uncouth  figure  of  the  v^'.teran, 

Dostris  cesserint.  Abulfeda,  p.  69.  Yet  I  still  suspect,  that  the  eztray* 
agant  numbers  of  Elmacin  may  be  the  error,  not  of  the  text^  but  of 
the  version.  The  best  translators  from  the  Oreek,  for  instance,  I  find 
to  be  very  poor  arithmeticians.* 

**  The  camphire- tree  grows  in  China  and  Japan ;  but  many  hundred 
"weight  of  those  meaner  sorts  are  exchanged  for  a  single  pound  of  the 
inore  precious  giun  of  Borneo  and  Sumatra,  (RAynal,  Hist  Philo- 
eoph.  tom.  i.  p.  862 — 365.  Dictionnaire  d'Hist  Naturelle  par  Bomare. 
Miller's  Garaener's  Dictionary.)  These  may  be  the  islands  of  the 
first  climate  from  whence  Uie  Arabians  imported  their  camphire 
(Oeograph.  Nub.  p.  84,  36.    D'Herbelot,  p.  232.) 


*  Ockley  (Hist  of  Saracens,  vol.  i.  p.  230)  translates  in  the  same  man* 
wer  three  thousand  million  of  ducats.  See  For^ter's  Mahometanism  Un- 
reiled,  vol.  ii.  p.  462 ;  who  makes  jhis  innocent  'k'ubt  of  Gibbon,  in  which, 
y§  to  the  amount  of  the  plunier,  I  venture  to  c^ncnr,  a  gra\e  charge  of 
tna^caracy  and  disrespect  to  the  noemory  of  Erpenius 

The  Persian  authorities  of  Price  (p.  122}  maKa  the  booty  worth  threa 
Inindred  and  thirty  millions  sterling  I — M 

1  Compare  Price,  p  122.~M. 


wlio  was  in  lestdd  with  the  spoils  of  tihe  QtetA  Kmgi**  This 
sack  of  Ctesiphon  was  fallowed  by  its  desertion  and  gradual 
decay.  The  Saracens  disUked  the  air  and  situation  of  the 
place,  and  Oinar  was  advised  by  his  general  to  remove  the 
seat  of  government  to  the  western  side  of  the  Euphrates.  In 
every  age,  the  foundation  and  ruin  of  the  Assyrian  cities  haa 
been  easy  and  rapid :  the  country  is  destitute  of  stone  and 
timber;  and  the  most  solid  structures'^  are  composed  of 
bricks  baked  in  the  sun,  and  joined  by  a  cement  of  tiie  native 
bitumen.  The  name  of  (To/a**  d^cribes  a  habitation  ci 
reeds  and  earth ;  but  the  importance  of  the  new  eapital  was 
supported  by  the  numbers,  w^th,  and  spirit,  of  a  colony  of 
T^^ans;  and  their  licentioumess  was  indulged  by  the  wisest 
caliphs,  who  were  apprehensive  of  provoldng  the  revoH  of  a 
hundred  thousand  swords  :  ^  Ye  men  of  Oufo,"  said  Ali,  who 
BolV^ited  their  aid,  ^  you  hav»  been  always  conspicuous  by 
your  valor.  You  conquered  the  Persian  kinr,  and  scattered 
his  forces,  till  you  had  taken  poesession  of  his  inheritanoe^" 
This  mighty  conquest  was  achieved  by  the  battles  of  Jalula 
and  Nehavend.  After  the  loss  of  the  former^  Yezdegerd  fled 
from  Holwan,  and  concealed  his  shame  and  despair  in  the 
mountains  of  Farsistan,  from  whence  Cyrus  had  descended 
with  his  equal  and  valiant  companions.  The  courage  of  ihe 
nation  survived  that  of  the  monarch  :  among  the  hiUs  to  the 
Bouth  of  Ecbatana  or  Hamadan,  one  hundr^  and  fifty  thou- 
sand Persians  made  a  third  and  final  stand  for  their  religion 
and  country ;  and  the  decisive  battle  of  Nehavend  was  styled 
by  the  Arabs  the  victory  of  victories.  K  it  be  true  that  th^ 
flying  general  of  the  Persians  was  stopped  and  overtaken  iu 
a  crowd  of  mules  and  camels  laden  with  honey,  the  incident. 


**  See  Gagdier,  Vie  de  Mahomet^  torn.  L  p.  8*76,  877.  I  may  credit 
tlie  fact,  without  believing  the  prophecy. 

**  The  most  considerable  ruins  of  Assyria  are  the  tower  of  Belus, 
at  Babylon,  and  the  hall  of  Chosroes,  at  Ctesiphon :  they  have  heea 
visited  by  that  vaui  and  curious  traveller  Pietro  della  Valle,  (torn.  L  p. 
718—718,  781—736.)* 

'*  Consult  the  article  of  Caufah  in  the  Biblioth^ue  of  D'llerbelot 
(p.  i.77,  278,)  and  the  second  vrdume  of  Ockley's  History,  paiticiilarly 
pi  40  and  158. 

*  The  heat  modern  account  is  that  of  Claudius  Rich,  Esq.  Two  llemiiif 
M  Bahylon.    London,  1818. — H 


faowevier  sfiglit  and  singnlAr,  will  denote  the  loxtinous  Imped! 
mentB  of  an  Oriental  army.** 

The  geography  of  Persia  is  darkly  delineated  by  the  Greeks 
and  LatmB ;  bnt  the  most  illustrious  of  her  cities  appear  to  be 
more  ancient  than  the  invasion  of  the  Arabs.  By  the  redac* 
tion  of  Hamadan  and  Ispahan,  of  Ca&win,  Tauris,  and  Rei, 
they  gradually  approached  the  shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea: 
and  the  orators  of  Mecca  might  applaud  the  success  and  spirit 
of  the  fidthfui,  who  had  already  lost  sight  of  the  northern 
bear,  and  had  almost  transcended  the  bounds  of  the  habitable 
worid.**  Again,  taming  towards  the  West  and  the  Roman 
empire,  they  repassed  the  Tigris  over  the  bridge  of  Mosul, 
and,  in  the  captive  provitvces  of  Artnenia  and  Mesopotamia, 
embraced  thdr  victorious  bngthren  of  the  Syrian  array.  From 
the  pdaoe  of  Madayn  their  Eastern  progress  was  not  less 
rapid  or  extensive.  They  advanced  along  the  Tigris  and  the 
Gulf;  penetrated  through  the  passes  of  the  mountains  into  the 
valley  of  Estachar  or  Fersepolis,  and  profaned  the  last  sanc- 
toary  of  the  Magian  empire.  The  grandson  of  Chosroes  was 
nearly  surprised  among  the  falling  columns  and  mutilated 
figures ;  a  sad  emblem  of  the  past  and  present  fortune  of 
Persia:*^  he  fled  with  accelerated  haste  over  the  desert  of 
Kirman,  implored  the  aid  of  the  warlike  Segestans,  and  sought 
an  humble  refuge  on  the  verge  of  the  Turkish  and  Chinese 
power.  But  a  victorious  army  is  insensible  of  &tigue :  the 
Arabs  divided  their  forces  in  the  pursuit  of  a  timorous  enemy ; 
and  the  caliph  Othman  promised  the  government  of  Chorasan 

**  See  the  article  of  Nehavend,  in  FHerbelot,  p.  667,  668 ;  and 
Voyagea  en  Tnrquie  et  en  Perse,  par  Otter,  torn.  L  191.* 

''^  &  is  m  such  a  style  of  ignorance  and  wonder  that  the  Athenian 
u*aior  describes  the  Arctic  conquests  of  Alexander,  wlu>  never  ad- 
vanced beyond  the  shores  of  the  Caspian.    *kXi^av6poi  l^ta  rin  6okto9 

Kol  tTiS  oiKOViiivfiSf  dXiyov  JcFv,  warit  ^c0ei<rr^ei.      jfiscbines  GOOtra  Ctes- 

iphontem,  torn,  iil  p.  554,  edit  Grsc.  Orator.  Reiska  This  memorable 
cause  was  pleaded  at  Athens,  Olymp.  cxil  8,  (before  Christ  880,)  in  the 
autumn,  (liiylor,  prsBfat  p.  870,  Ac^)  about  a  year  after  the  battle  of 
Arbela;  and  Alexander,  in  the  pursuit  of  Darius,  was  maiching 
towards  Hyrcania  and  Bactriana. 

'*  We  are  indebted  for  this  curious  particular  to  the  Dynasties  of 
Abulpharagius,  p.  116;  but  it  is  neecUess  to  prove  the  identity  of 
Efltachar  and  Persepolis,  (D'Herbelot,  p.  827  ;)  and  still  more  needlesi 
to  copy  the  drawings  and  descriptions  o[  Sir  John  Chardin,  or  Comeillf 
H  Brfrpa 

*  Malix>hK  vol.  i.  p.  141.-  If. 
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to  the  first  general  who  should  enter  that  large  and  populom 
country,  the  kingd:>m  of  the  ancient  Bactrians.  The  condition 
was  accepted ;  the  prize  was  deserved ;  the  standard  of  Ma- 
homet was  planted  on  the  walls  of  Herat,  Merou,  and  Balch ; 
and  the  successful  leader  neither  halted  nor  reposed  till  hia 
foaming  cavalry  had  tasted  the  waters  of  the  Oxus.  In  the 
public  anarchy,  the  independent  governors  of  the  cities  and 
eastles  obtained  their  separate  capitulations:  the  terms  were 
granted  or  imposed  by  the  esteem,  the  prudence,  or  the  com- 
passion, of  the  victors  ;  and  a  simple  profession  of  faith  estab- 
lished the  distinction  between  a  brother  and  a  slave.  After  a 
noble  defence,  Harmozan,  the  prince  or  satrap  of  Ahwaz  and 
Susa,  was  compelled  to  surrender  his  person  and  his  state  to 
the  discretion  of  the  cahph;  and  their  interview  exhibits  a 
portrait  of  the  Arabian  manners.  In  the  presence,  and  by 
the  command,  of  Omar,  the  gay  Barbarian  was  despoiled  of 
his  silken  robes  embroidered  with  gold,  and  of  his  tiara  be- 
decked with  rubies  and  emeralds :  "  Are  you  now  sensible," 
said  the  conqueror  to  his  naked  captive — "  are  you  now  sen- 
sible of  the  judgment  of  God,  and  of  the  different  rewards 
of  infidehty  and  obedience?"  **Alas!"  replied  Harmozan, 
"  I  feel  them  too  deeply.  In  the  days  of  our  common  igno- 
rance, we  fought  with  the  weapons  of  the  flesh,  and  my  nation 
was  superior.  God  was  then  neuter :  since  he  has  espoused 
your  quarrel,  you  have  subverted  our  kingdom  and  religion." 
Oppressed  by  this  painful  dialogue,  the  Persian  complained 
of  intolerable  thirst,  but  discovered  some  apprehension  lest  he 
should  be  killed  whilst  he  was  drinking  a  cup  of  water.  ^*Be 
of  good  courage,"  said  the  caliph  ;  "  your  life  is  safe  till  you 
have  drunk  this  water :"  the  crsdfty  satrap  accepted  the  assur- 
ance, and  instantly  dashed  the  vase  against  the  ground.  Omar 
would  have  avenged  the  deceit,  but  his  companions  represented 
the  sanctity  of  an  oath  ;  and  the  speedy  conversion  of  Harmo- 
zan entitled  him  not  only  to  a  free  pardon,  but  even  to  a  sti 
pend  of  two  thousand  pieces  of  gold.  The  administration  of 
Persia  was  regulated  by  an  actual  survey  of  the  people,  the 
cattle,  and  the  fruits  of  the  earth ;"   and   this   monument^ 

**  After  the  conquest  of  Persia,  Theophanes  adds,  a{>r&  ii  rf  xP^*'^ 

IfflXtnrev    Oiftapog    dyaypa^Qy  it    vSaap    riiP    ^   airiv    oiKovftivriv*    iyl»rr« 
U   k  ipaypi^n   ko*   ipOfawm    icmL    KmvCi¥   koX    fwav^   (OhroDOgrapb    p 

t8«.) 
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irhidi  attests  the  vigilance  of  the  caliphs,  might  have  insituctad 
the  philosophers  of  every  ago." 

The  flight  of  Yezdegerd  had  carried  him  beyond  the  Oxus, 
and  as  far  as  the  Joxartes,  two  rivers'*  of  ancient  and  modem 
renown,  which  descend  from  the  mountains  of  India  towards 
tlie  Caspian  Sea.  He  was  hospitably  entertained  by  Tar- 
khan,  prince -of  Fargana,**  a  fertile  province  on  the  Jaxartes : 
the  king  of  Samarcand,  with  the  Turkish  tribes  of  Sogdiana 
and  Scythia,  were  moved  by  the  lamentations  and  promises 
of  the  fidlen  monardi ;  and  he  solicited,  by  a  suppliant  em- 
bassy; ihe  more  solid  and  powerful  friendship  of  the  emperor 
of  China.**  .The  virtuous  Taitsong,**  the  first  of  the  dynasty 
of  the  Tang  may  be  justly  compared  with  the  Antonines  of 
Bome:  his  people  enjoyed  the  blessings  of  prosperity  and 
peace;  and  his  dominion  was  acknowledged  by  forty-four 
hordes  of  the  Barbarians  of  Tartary.  His  last  garrisons  of 
Cashgar  and  Ehoten  muntained  a  frequent  intercourse  with 
their  neighbors  of  the  Jaxartes  and  Oxus ;  a  recent  colony 
of  Persians  had  introduced  into  China  the  astronomy  of  the 
Magi ;  and  Taitsong  might  be  alarmed  by  the  rapid  progress 
and  dangerous  vicinity  of  the  Arabs.  The  influence,  and 
perhaps  the  supplies,  of  China  revived  the  hopes  of  Yezdegerd 
and  the  zeal  of  the  worshippers  of  fire ;  and  he  returned  with 
an  army  of  Turks  to  conquer  the  inheritance  of  his  fathers. 
The  fortunate  Moslems,  without  unsheathing  their  swords, 

**  Amidst  our  meagre  relations,  I  must  regret  that  D'Herbelot  has 
not  found  and  used  a  Peraian  translation  of  Tabari,  enriched,  as  he  says, 
with  many  extracts  from  the  native  historians  of  the  Ghebers  or  Magi, 
(Biblioth^ne  Orientale,  p^  1014.) 

**  The  most  authentic  accounts  of  the  two  rivers,  the  Sihon  (Jax- 
artes) and  the  Oihon,  (Oxus,)  may  be  found  in  Sherif  al  Edrisi  {Geo- 
g^aph.  Nabiens.  p.  188,)  AMfeda,  (Desoript  Chorasan.  in  Hudson, 
torn.  iii.  p  23,)  Abulghazi  Khan,  who  reigned  on  their  banks,  (Hist 
Oenealogique  des  Tatars,  p.  83,  67,  766,)  and  the  Turkish  Geographer, 
*  MS.  in  the  king  of  France's  library,  (Examen  Critique  des  Hia- 
ftoriens  d*  Alexandre,  p.  194 — 860.) 

••  The  territory  of  Fergana  is  described  by  Abulfeda,  p.  76,  77. 

'*  Eo  redegit  angustiarum  eundem  regem  exsulem,  ut  Turdci 
rsgiB,  et  Sogdiani,  et  Sinensis,  auxilia  missis  Uteris  imploraret,  (Al>ul- 
led.  Annal  p.  74  )  The  connection  of  the  Persian  and  Chinese  history 
is  illustrated  by  Freret  (M6m.  de  l*  Academie,  torn.  xvi.  p.  245 — 266) 
and  De  Guignes,  (Hist,  des  Huns,  tom.  I  p.  64---69,)  and  ror  the  geq^ 
rapl'y  of  the  borders',  tom.  ii  p.  1—43. 

^  Hist  Sinica,  p.  41 — 16,  m  the  iiid  part  of  the  Relatiocd  Cnneussi 
•f  TkeveDot 
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were  the  ispeclltton  of  his  ram  and  death.  The  grandson  of 
Chosroes  was  betrayed  by  his  servant,  insulted  by  the  sed'tioiu 
inhabitants  of  Merou,  and  oppressed,  defeated,  and  pursued 
by  his  Bifbarian  allies.  He  reached  the  banks  of  a  riveri 
and  offered  his  rings  and  bracelets  for  an  instant  passage  in  a 
miller's  boat  Ignorant  or  insensible  of  royal  distress,  the 
rustic  replied,  that  four  drams  of  silver  were  the  daily  profit 
of  his  mill,  and  that  he  would  not  suspend  his  work  unless  the 
loss  were  repaid.  In  this  moment  of  hesitation  and  delay,  the 
last  of  the  Sasaanian  kings  was  overtaken  and  slaughtered  by 
the  Turkish  cavalry,  in  the  nineteenth  year  of  his  ilnhappy 
reign.'**"  EQs  son  Firiu;  an  humble  dient  of  the  Chinese 
emperor^  accepted  the  staticm  of  captain  of  his  guards ;  and 
the  Magian  worship  was  long  preserved  by  a  colony  of  loyal 
exiles  in  the  province  of  Bucharia.f  His  grandson  inherited 
the  regal  name ;  but  after  a  faint  and  fruitiess  enterprise,  he 
returned  to  China,  and  ended  his  days  in  the  palace  of  Sigan. 
The  male  line  of  the  Saasanides  was  extinct ;  but  the  femahi 
captives,  the  daughters  of  Persia,  were  given  to  the  conquerors 
in  servitude,  or  mariiage ;  and  the  race  of  the  caliphs  and 
imams  was  ennobled  by  the  blood  of  their  royal  mothers.** 

After  the  fall  of  the  Persian  kingdom,  the  River  Oxus  divid- 
ed the  territories  of  the  Saracens  and  of  the  Turks.  Thia 
narrow  boundary  was  soon  overleaped  by  the  spirit  of  the 
Arabs ;  the  governors  of  Chorasan  extended  thenr  successive 
inroads;  and  one  of  their  triumphs  was  adorned  with  the 

'*  I  have  endeavored  to  harmonise  tbe  various  Darratives  of  Elraacii^ 
(Hist  Saracen,  p.  3*7,)  Abulpharaeins,  (Dynast,  p.  116,)  Abalfeda» 
(AnnaL  p.  74,  79.)  and  D'Herbelot,  (p.  486.)  The  end  of  Teadegerd, 
was  not  only  unfortunate  but  obscure.  ^ 

'*  The  two  daughters  of  Yezdegerd  married  Hasiaii,  the  bob  of 
All,  and  Mohamm^,  the  son  of  Abubeker ;  and  the  first  of  these  was 
the  fiither  of  a  numerous  progeny.  The  daughter  of  Phiroux  became 
the  wife  of  the  caliph  Walid,  and  their  son  Tead  derived  his  geouine 
er  febulous  descent  from  the  Chosroes  of  Persia,  the  Oesars  of  Rome, 
and  the  Chagans  of  the  Turks  or  Avars,  (D'Herbelot,  Bibliot  Orientale, 
p.  96,  487.) 

*  Tbe  acooaut  of  Yezdegerd's  death  m  the  Habeib  'assesnr  and  Bouxot 
•XEufia  (Price,  p.  162)  is  much  more  probable.  On  the  demand  of  the  few 
dhirems,  he  offered  to  the  miller  his  sword,  and  royal  girdle,  of  inestinrabla 
ralae.  This  awoke  the  cupidity  of  the  miller,  who  muraered  him,  and  threw 
thfi  body  into  the  stream.  — M. 

1  Firoiz  died  leaving  a  son  called  Ni-ni-cha  by  the  Chinese,  probablY 
littles.  Yesdegerd  hiud  two  mob,  Flmoa  and  Bafaram  St  Martiii,  toL 
X\  p.  3ie.— M. 
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iMtoktii  <tf  a  Tid4tish  queen,  wliicii  she  dropped  in  her  pred\>itate 
fl^ht  beyond  the  hills  of  Bochara.**  But  the  final  conquest 
of  TMDsoxiana,*^  as  well  as  of  Spain,  was  reseired  for  the 
glorious  reign  of  the  inactive  Walid ;  and  the  name  of  Cati- 
bah,  the  camel  driver,  declares  the  origin  and  merit  of  his 
sueeessftil  Kentenant  While  one  of  his  colleagues  displayed 
the  first  Mahometan  banner  on  the  banks  of  the  Indus,  the 
^padous  regions  between  the  Oxus,  the  Jaxartes,  and  the  Cas* 
|HaB  SeA,  were  reduced  by  the  arms  of  Catibah  to  the  ob^ 
dieiioe  of  the  prophet  and  of  the  caliph.^  A  tribute  of  twc 
miUioBt  of  pieces  of  gold  was  imposed  on  the  infidels ;  their 
idols  were  burnt  or  broken ;  the  Mussulman  chief  pronounced 
a  sermon  in  the  new  mesch  of  Carizme ;  after  several  battles, 
tbe  Turkish  hordes  were  driven  back  to  the  desert ;  and  the 
emperors  of  China  solicited  the  friendship  of  the  victorious 
Arabs.  To  their  mdustry,  the  prosperity  of  the  province,  the 
Sogdiana  of  the  ancients,  may  in  a  great  measure  be  ascribed ; 
but  the  advantages  of  the  soil  and  climate  had  been  under- 
stood and  cultivated  since  the  reign  of  tbe  Macedonian  kings. 
Befbte  tiie  invanon  of  the  Saracens,  Carizme,  Ek)chara,  and 
Samareand  were  rich  and  jsopulous  under  the  yoke  of  the 
ahepherds  of  the  north.*"  These  cities  were  surrounded  with 
a  double  wall ;  and  the  exterior  fortification,  of  a  larger  circum- 
ference, enclosed  the  fields  and  gardens  of  the  adjacent  district 

^  It  WftB  valned  at  8000  pieces  of  gold,  and  was  tbe  prize  of  Obei- 
dollah,  the  son  of  2iiyad,  a  name  afterwards  in&mous  by  the  murder 
of  Hoeein,  (Ockle/s  History  of  the  Saracens,  vol.  ii.  p.  142,  148,)  His 
Ivother  Salem  was  accompanied  by  his  wife,  the  first  Arabian  woman 
( 4.  D.  680)  who  passed  the  Ozns :  she  borrowed,  or  rather  stole,  the 
t^own  and  jewels  of  the  princess  of  the  Sogdians,  ^p.  231. 282.) 

^'  A  part  of  Abulfeda  s  geography  is  translated  oy  Greaves,  inserted 
In  Hudson's  collection  of  the  minor  geographers,  (torn,  iii,)  and  entitled 
Descriptio  Chorasmiie  et  MawardncLkroe^  id  est^  regionum  extra  flu- 
vimn,  Oxom,  p^  80.  The  name  of  Trantoxictma^  softer  in  sound,  equiv- 
alent in  sense,  is  aotly  used  by  Petit  de  la  Croix,  (Hist  de  Gengiscan, 
4(C)  and  some  modern  Orientalists,  but  they  are  mistaken  in  ascribing 
it  to  tbe  writers  of  antiquity. 

**  The  conquests  of  Catibah  are  faintly  marked  by  Elmadn,  (Hist 
Saracea  p.  84^)  FHerbelot,  (Bibliot.  Orient.  Cathah,  Samareand 
Valid,)  ana  De  Guignes,  (Hist  des  Huns,  torn,  l  p.  68,  69.) 


*  The  manuscript  Arabian  and  Persian  writers  in  die  royal  library  coa- 
tain  very  drcamstaatial  detaiU  on  the  contest  between  the  Persians  ntf 
Arabians.  M.  St.  Martain  declmed  this  addition  to  the  work  of  Le  Bean,  at 
•ateadiog  to  too  great  a  length.    Si   Martin  vol.  xi.  p.  320. — M. 
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I^iem  no  quarter  till  they  either  turn  Mahometans  or  pay  **  tnor 
ate."  All  profane  or  frivolou3  conversatioq,  all  dangerous 
recollection  of  ancient  quarrels,  was  severely  prohibited 
among  the  Arabs :  in  the  tumult  of  a  camp,  the  exercises  of 
religion  were  assiduously  practised ;  and  the  intervals  of 
action  were  employed  in  prayer,  meditation,  and  the  study 
of  the  Koran.  The  abuse,  or  even  the  use,  of  wine  was 
chastised  by  fourscore  strokes  on  the  soles  of  the  feet,  and  in 
the  fervor  of  their  primitive  zeal,  many  secret  sinners  revealed 
their  fault,  and  solicited  their  punbhment.  After  some  hesi* 
tation,  the  command  of  the  Syrian  army  was  delegated  to  Abu 
Obeidah,  one  of  the  fugitives  of  Mecca,  and  companions  of 
Mahomet;  whose  zeal  and  devotion  was  assuaged,  without 
being  abated,  by  the  singular  mildness  and  benevolenoe  of  his 
temper.  But  in  all  the  emergencies  of  war,  the  soldiers  de- 
manded the  superior  genius  of  Caled ;  and  whoever  mi^ht  be 
the  choice  of  the  prince,  the  Sword  of  Qod  was  both  m  &ci 
and  fame  the  foremost  leader  of  the  Saracens.  He  obeyed 
without  reluctance  ;  *  he  was  consulted  without  jealousy ;  and 
Such  was  the  spirit  of  the  man,  or  rather  of  the  times,  that 
Caled  professed  his  readiness  to  serve  under  the  banner  of  the 
faith,  though  it  were  in  the  hands  of  a  child  or  an  enemy. 
Glory,  and  riches,  and  dominion,  were  indeed  promised  to  the 
victorious  Mussulman ;  but  he  was  carefully  instructed,  that 
if  the  goods  of  this  life  were  his  only  incitement,  the^  likewise 
would  be  his  only  reward. 

One  of  the  fifteen  provinces  of  Syria,  the  cultivated  lands 
to  the  eastward  of  the  Jordan,  had  been  decorated  by  Ro- 
man vanity  with  the  name  of  Arabia  ;  **  and  the  first  arms  of 
the  Saracens  were  justified  by  the  semblance  of  a  national 
right  The  country  was  enriched  by  the  various  benefits  of 
trade ;  by  the  vigilance  of  the  emperors  it  was  covered  with 
a  line  of  forte ;  and  the  populous  cities  of  Gerasa,  Philadel* 
phia,  and  Bosra,**  were  secure,  at  least  from  a  surprise,  by 


^  Huic  Arabia  est  oonserta,  ex  alio  latere  Xfabathseis  conUgoa* 
opima  varietate  commerdoruin,  castrisque  oppleta  validU  et  castellii 
qtuB  ad  repellendos  gentium  vicinarum  excursus,  soUcitudo  perv^pil 
Veterum  per  opportunos  aaltus  erexit  et  cautus.  AmmiaiL  Marcelluk 
xiv.  8.    Reland,  Palestia  torn.  L  p.  86,  86. 

**  With  Gerasa  and  Philadelphia,  Ammianus  praises  the  fortifica- 
lioM  of  Bosra,  firmitate  cautissimas.    They  deserved  kbe  same  praiM 


*  Compare  Price,  p.  fO.~1l. 
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flie  aolid  stracture  of  their  walls.  The  last  cf  these  cities 
was  the  eighteenth  station  from  Medina :  the  road  was  fiAinil- 
iar  to  the  caravans  of  Hejaz  and  Irak,  who  annually  visited 
this  plenteons  market  of  the  province  and  the  desert:  the 
perpetual  jealonsy  of  the  Arabs  had  trained  the  inhabitants  to 
arms ;  anq  twelve  thousand  horse  could  sally  from  the  gates 
of  Boera,  an  appellation  which  signifies,  in  the  Sjriac  lan- 
guage, a-vtrong  tower  of  defence.  Encouraged  by  their  first 
Buooess  against  the  open  towns  and  flying  parties  of  the  bof« 
ders,  a  detachment  of  four  thousand  Moslems  presumed  to 
summon  and  attack  the  fortress  of  Bosra.  They  were  op- 
pressed by  the  numbers  of  the  Syrians ;  they  were  ^aved  by 
the  presence  of  Galed,  vrith  fifteen  hundred  horse :  he  blamed 
the  enterprise,  restored  the  battle,  and  rescued  his  friend,  the 
venerable  Seijabil,  who  had  vainly  invoked  the  unity  of  God 
and  the  promises  of  the  apostle.  After  a  short  repose,  the 
Moslems  performed  their  ablutions  with  sand  instead  of 
water;**  and  the  morning  prayer  was  recited  by  Galed  be- 
fore they  mounted  on  horseback.  Confident  in  their  strength, 
the  people  of  Bosra  threw  open  their  gates,  drew  their  forces 
into  the  pUun,  and  swore  to  die  in  the  defence  of  their  reli- 
gion. But  a  religion  of  peace  was  incapable  of  withstanding 
Uie  &natic  cry  d[  '^  Fight,  fight !  Paradise,  paradise  T  that 
redchoed  in  the  ranks  of  the  Saracens ;  and  the  uproar  of  the 
town,  the  ringing  of  bells,**  and    the  exclamations   of  the 

ID  the  time  of  Abulfeda,  (Tabul.  Syria,  p.  99,)  who  describes  this  dty, 
the  metropolis  of  Hawran,  (Auranitis,)  four  daysMonmey  from  Damas- 
cus. The  Hebrew  etymology  I  learn  from  Beland,  Palestin.  tom.  it 
p.  S66. 

**  The  apostle  of  a  desert,  and  an  army,  was  obliged  to  allow  ihif 
ready  sncoedanemn  for  water,  (Koran,  c.  iiL  p  66,  c  v.  p.  88 ;)  but  the 
Arabian  and  Persian  casuists  have  embarrassed  this  free  permission 
with  many  niceties  and  distinctions,  (Reland  de  Relig.  Mohanmied.  L 
L  p.  82,  83.    Chardin,  Voyages  en  Perse,  torn,  iv.) 

•*  J%e  belh  rung  I  Ockley,  voL  i.  p.  88.  Yet  I  much  doubt  whether 
this  expression  can  be  justified  by  the  text  of  Al  Wakidi  *  or  the 
practice  of  the  times.  Ad  Graecos,  says  the  learned  Ducange,  (Glos- 
ear.  med.  et  infiuL  Grsecitat  tom.  L  p.  774,)  campanarum  usus  serins 
transit  et  etiamnum  rarissimus  est  The  oldest  example  which  he  can 
find  in  the  Byzantine  writers  is  of  the  year  1040  ;  but  the  Venetians 
pretend,  that  they  introduced  bells  at  Constantinople  in  the  ixtk 
century.  

*  This  faistoiy  is  now  considered  not  to  he  the  genuine  work  of  Ai  W»> 
aiii  St  Martin,  vol  x.  p.  213.  According  to  Ockley's  translatioo  of  the 
articles  of  Jerusalem,  the  Christians  "  were  not  to  ring,  bat  ool^  toU  tbelf 
Mb.''    Hist  of  the  Bar.  vol  i.  p.  220.— M. 
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priests  an  I  monks  increased  the  dismay  and  disorder  of  the 
Christians.  With  the  loss  of  two  hundred  and  thirty  men,  the 
Arabs  remained  masters  of  the  field ;  and  the  ramparts  of 
Bosra,  in  expectation  of  human  or  divine  aid,  were  crowded 
with  holy  crosses  and  consecrated  banners.  The  governor 
Romanus  had  recommended  an  early  submission  :  despised  by 
the  people,  and  degraded  from  his  office,  he  still  retained  the 
desire  and  opportunity  of  revenge.  In  a  nocturnal  interview, 
he  informed  the  enemy  of  a  subterraneous  passage  from  his 
house  under  the  wall  of  the  city ;  the  son  of  the  caliph,  with 
ft  hundred  volunteers,  were  committed  to  the  faith  of  this  new 
ally,  and  their  successful  intrepidity  gave  an  easy  entrance  to 
their  companions.  After  Caled  had  imposed  the  terms  of  ser- 
vitude and  tribute,  the  apostate  or  convert  avowed  in  the  as- 
sembly of  the  people  his  meritorious  treason :  '*  I  renounce  your 
society,''  said  Romanus,  ^  both  in  this  world  and  the  world  to 
eome.  And  I  deny  him  that  was  crucified,  and  whosoever 
worships  him.  And  I  choose  God  for  my  Lord,  Islam  for  my 
faith,  Mecca  for  my  temple,  the  Moslems  for  my  brethren,  and 
Mahomet  for  my  prophet ;  who  was  sent  to  lead  us  into  the 
right  way,  and  to  exalt  the  true  religion  in  spite  of  those  who 
join  partners  with  God." 

The  conquest  of  Bosra,  four  days'  journey  from  Damas- 
cus," encouraged  the  Arabs  to  besiege  the  ancient  capital  of 
Syria.**  At  some  distance  from  the  walls,  they  encamped 
among  the  groves  and  fountains  of  that  deHcious  territory,** 

**  Damascus  is  amply  described  by  the  Sherif  al  Edrisi,  (Geogni]:^ 
Nub.  p.  116,  117 ;)  and  his  translator,  Sionita,  (Appendix,  c.  4 ;)  Abul- 
feda,  (Taoula  SvrisB,  p.  100;)  Scbultens,  (Lidex  Olograph,  ad  Vit 
Saladin ,,  D'Herbelot,  (Bibliot  Orient  p.  291 ;)  Thevenot,  (Voyage  da 
Levant,  part  l  p.  688— -698 ;)  MaundrelL  (Journey  from  Aleppo  to 
Jerusalem,  p.  122 — 180;)  and  Pocock,  (Descripticn  of  the  East^  vol 
ilp.  117—127.) 

'*  Nobilissinia  dvitas,  says  Justin.  According  to  the  Oriental  tra- 
ditions, it  was  older  than  Abraham  or  Semiramis.  Joseph.  Autiq. 
Jud.  L  i.  c.  6,  7,  p.  24,  29,  edit  Havercamp.  Justin.  xxxvL  2. 

^  "KSet  yap  ol^at^  rhv  A(d$  n6\iv  dXqdoiif  xal  rdv  Tf\i  'Ecaar  kvaarii 
Id^aX/ifJy*  T^v  Uphf  .xaX  fteyivrtiv  AajxatrKow  Xiyof  toU  re  SWois  cvftnaaiv^ 
ftov  Upuv  KoXXeif  Koi  vedv  /icyldec,  koI  a)pa>v  eixaipia^  koX  trriyCiv  (ivXat  , 
kil   iroraaHv  vrX^dct,   koX    yi\i  tinpopia  wiKtHtoavy   &.C  Julian,    epist  ZXIV.   pc 

S92.  l*nese  splendid  epithets  are  occasioned  by  the  figs  of  Damascns, 
•f  which  the  author  sends  a  hundred  to  his  friend  Serapion,  and  thi^ 
thetorical  theme  is  inserted  in  Petavius,  Spanheim,  <bc.,  (p.  890 — f  96,) 
Bmok^  the  genuine  epistles  of  Julian.  How  could  they  overlook  tliat 
the  writer  is  an  inhabitant  of  Damascus  (he  thrice  affirms^  that  tliii 
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and  the  mufil  option  of  the  Mahometan  faith,  of  tribute  or  of 
war,  was  proposed  to  the  resolute  citizens,  who  had  been 
lately  strengthened  by  a  reenforcement  of  five  thousand 
Greeks.  In  the  decline,  as  in  the  infancy,  of  the  military  art^ 
a  hostile  defiance  was  frequently  ofiered  and  accepted  by 
the  generals  themselves :  ^  many  a  lance  was  shivered  in  the 
plain  of  Damascus,  and  the  personal  prowess  of  Calcd  was 
signalized  in  the  first  sally  of  the  besieged.  •  After  an  obsti* 
nate  combat,  he  had  overthrown  and  made  prisoner  one  .of 
the  Christian  leaders,  a  stout  and  worthy  antagonist.  He  in- 
stantly mounted  a  f^esh  horse,  the  gin  of  the  governor  of 
Palmyra,  and  pushed  forwards  to  the  front  of  the  battle.  **  Re- 
pose yourself  for  a  moment,"  said  his  friend  Derar,  ^and 
permit  me  to  supply  your  }>lace :  you  are  &tigued  with  fight- 
iQg  with  this  dog."  "'J  Derar  1"  replied  the  indefatigable 
Saracen,  "•  we  sh  aU  reiit  .n  the  world  to  come.  He  that  labors 
to-day  shall  res<  to-monow."  With  the  same  unabated  ardor, 
Oaled  answered,  encountered,  and  vanquished  a  second  cham- 
pion; and  the  heads  of  his  two  captives  who  refused  to 
abandon  their  religi  ^n  were  indignantly  hurled  into  the  midst 
of  the  city.  The  event  of  some  general  and  partial  actions 
reduced  the  Dan^ascenes  to  a  closer  defence :  but  a  messen- 
ger, whom  they  dropped  from  the  walls,  returned  with  the 
promise  of  speedy  and  powerful  succor,  and  their  tumultuous 
joy  conveyed  the  intelligence  to  the  camp  of  the  Arabs. 
After  some  debate,  it  was  resolved  by  the  generals  to  raise,  or 
rather  to  suspend,  the  siege  of  Damascus,  till  they  had  given 
battle  to  the  forces  of  the  emperor.  In  the  retreat,  Caled 
would  have  chosen  the  more  perilous  station  of  the  rear-guard ; 
be  modestly  yielded  to  the  wishes  of  Abu  Obeidah.  But  in 
the  hour  of  danger  he  fiew  to  the  rescue  of  his  companion, 
who  was  rudely  pressed  by  a  sally  of  six  thousand  horse  and 
ten  thousand  foot,  and  few  among  the  Christians  could  re- 
late at  Damascus  the  circumstances  of  their  defeat  The 
importance  of  the  contest  required  the  junction  of  the  Sara- 
cens, who  were  dispersed  on  the  frontiers  of  Syria  and  Pales- 
tine;  and   I  shall  transcribe  one  of  the  circular  mandates 

pecnliar  fig  grows  only  naff*  fiftTf,)  a  city  which  Julian  never  entered  or 
■pproached  9 

**  Voltaire,  who  casts  a  keen  and  lively  glance  over  the  surface  of 
y  history,  has  been  struck  with  the  ^esenihiiiice  of  the  first  Moslems  and 
the  heroes  of  the  Iliad ;  the  siege  >fTi   f  u  -^  ^^t  ji  Damascus,  (Hist 
«^ii6nJe,  torn,  i  p.  348.) 
^OL   V. — J 
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which  was  addressed  to  Amrou,  the  future  conqueror  of 
Egy^i,  ^^  In  the  narae  of  the  most  merciful  God :  from  Ca- 
led  to  Amrou,  health  and  happiness.  Know  that  thy  brethren 
the  Moslems  design  to  march  to  Aiznadin,  where  there  is  an 
army  of  seventy  thousand  Greeks,  who  purpose  to  come 
against  us,  that  they  may  extinguish  the  light  of  God  with 
iheir  mouths;  but  God  preserveth  his  light  in  spite  of  thB 
infidels.^  As  soon  therefore  as  this  letter  of  mine  shall  be 
delivered  to  thy  hands,  come  with  those  that  are  with  thee  to 
Aiznadin,  where  thou  shalt  find  us  if  it  please  the  most  high 
God."  The  summons  was  cheerfully  obeyed,  and  the  forty- 
five  thousand  Moslems,  who  met  on  the  same  day,  on  the 
same  spot  ascribed  to  the  blessing  of  Providence  the  effects  of 
their  activity  and  zeal. 

About  four  years  after  the  triumph  of  the  Persian  war,  the 
repose  of  Heraclius  and  the  empire  was  again  disturbed  by  a 
new  enemy,  the  power  of  whose  religion  was  more  strongly 
felt,  than  it  was  clearly  understood,  by  the  Christians  of  the 
East.  In  his  palace  of  Constantinople  or  Antioch,  he  was 
awakened  by  the  invasion  of  Syria,  the  loss  of  Bosra,  and  the 
danger  of  Damascus.*  An  army  of  seventy  thousand  veter- 
ans, or  new  levies,  was  assembled  at  Hems  or  Emesa,  under 
the  command  of  his  general  Werdan : "  and  these  troops^ 
consisting  chiefly  of  cavalry,  might  be  indifferently  styled 
either  Syrians,  or  Greeks,  or  Romans:  Syrians,  from  the 
place  of  their  birth  or  warfare ;  Greeks  from  the  religion  and 
language  of  their  sovereign ;  and  Romans,  from  the  proud 
appellation   which  was  still  profaned   by  the  successors  oi 

**  These  words  are  a  t«xt  of  the  Koran,  c.  iz.  82,  Izl  8.  Likt)  on* 
fanatics  of  the  last  century,  the  Moslems,  on  every  fiimiliar  or  impor- 
tant occasion,  spoke  the  language  of  thetr  Scriptures ;  a  siyle  more 
natural  in  their  mouths  than  the  Hebrew  idiom  transplanted  into  the 
climate  and  dialect  of  Britain. 

*''  The  name  of  Werdan  is  unknown  to  Theophanes ;  and,  though  A 
might  belong  to  an  Armenian  chief,  has  very  little  of  a  Oreek  asptsct 
or  sound.  If  the  Byzantine  historians  have  mangled  the  Oriental 
names,  the  Arabs,  in  this  instance,  likewise  have  taken  ample  revenge 
on  their  enemies.  In  transposing  the  Greek  character  from  right  t« 
left,  might  they  not  produce,  from  the  fiuniliar  appellation  of  Andrem 
omething  like  the  anagram  Werdan  ff 


*  It  is  difficult  here  to  reconcile  the  Persian  authorities  of  Major  Prioi 
Wtth  die  Arabian  writers  consulted  bv  Gibbon. 

t  Yardan  is  an  Armenian  name.    M.  St  Martin  cot^ifxifueB  that  be 
•f  the  Mamigonian  race;  vol  xi  p.  205. — M* 
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Oonstaiitiiie.  On  the  plain  of  Aiznadin,  as  Werdan  rod^  oi 
m  white  mule  decorated  with  gold  chains,  and  surrounded  with 
ensigns  and  standards,  he  was  surprised  by  the  near  approach 
of  a  fierce  and  naked  warrior,  who  had  undertaken  to  view 
the  state  of  the  enemy.  The  adventurous  valor  of  Derar  waf 
iii8|Hrdd,  and  has  perhaps  been  adorned,  by  the  enthusiasm  of 
his  age  and  country.  The  hatred  of  the  Christians,  the  Iotv 
of  spoil,  and  the  contempt  of  danger,  were  the  ruling  passions 
vi  the  andadous  Saracen ;  and  the  proepect  of  instant  death 
oould  never  shake  his  religious  confidence,  or  ruffle  the  calm* 
Bess  of  his  resolution,  or  even  suspend  the  frank  and  martial 
pleasantry  of  his  humor.  In  the  most  hopeless  enterprises, 
he  was  bold,  and  prudent,  and  fortunate :  after  innumerable 
hazards,  after  being  thrice  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  the  iofi- 
deb,  he  still  survived  to  relate  the  achievements,  and  to  enjoy 
the  rewards,  of  the  Syrian  conquest.  On  this  occaiiioa,  hia 
single  lance  maintained  a  flying  fight  against  thirty  Romans, 
who  were  detached  by  Werdan;  and,  after  kilhog  or  un- 
horsing seventeen  of  their  number,  Derar  returned  in  safety 
to  his  applauding  brethren.  When  his  rashndss  was  mildly 
censured  by  the  general,  he  excused  himself  with  the  sim- 
plidty  of  a  soldier.  **  Nay,"  said  Derar,  "  1  did  not  begin 
first :  but  they  came  out  to  take  me,  and  1  was  afraid  that 
Qod  should  see  me  turn  my  back :  and  indeed  I  fought  in 
good  earnest,  and  without  doubt  God  iissisted  me  against 
them ;  and  had  I  not  been  apprehensi/e  of  disobeying  your 
(M'derB,  I  should  not  have  come  away  as  i  did ;  and  I  perceive 
already  that  they  will  fall  into  our  hands."  In  the  presence 
of  both  armies,  a  venerable  Greek  advanced  from  the  ranks 
with  a  liberal  offer  of  peace ;  and  the  departure  of  the  Sara- 
cens would  have  been  purchased  by  a  gift  to  each  soldier,  of 
a  turban,  a  robe,  and  a  piece  of  gold ;  ten  robes  and  a  hun- 
dred pieces  to  their  leader ;  one  hundred  robes  and  a  thousand 
pieces  to  the  caliph.  A  smLe  of  indignation  expressed  the 
refusal  of  Caled.  "  Ye  Christian  dogs,  you  know  your  option ; 
the  Koran,  the  tribute,  or  the  sword.  We  are  a  people  whose 
delight  is  in  war,-j«ither  than  in  peace :  and  we  despise  your 
pitiful  alms,  since  i/e  shall  be  speedily  masters  of  your 
wealth,  your  familiei*,  and  your  persons."  Notwithstanding 
this  apparent  disd&ici,  he  was  deeply  conscious  of  the  public 
danger:  those  wh<  had  been  in  Persia,  and  had  seen  i!i« 
armies  of  Chosro^i  confessed  that  they  never  beheld  a  more 
farmidable  array      From  the  superiority  of  the  en^my,  the 
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artful  Saracen  derived  a  fresh  incentive  of  courage :  **  Tol 
Bee  before  jou,"  said  he,  *^  the  united  force  of  the  Romaw ; 
you  cannot  ho|)e  to  escape,  but  you  may  conquer  Syria  in  a 
single  day.  The  event  depends  on  your  disciptine  and 
patience.  Reserve  yourselves  till  the  evening.  It  was  in 
the  evening  that  the  Prophet  was  accustomed  to  vanqul'ih." 
Daring  two  successive  engagements,  his  temperate  firmness 
sustained  the  darts  of  the  enemy,  and  the  murmurs  of  his 
troops.  At  length,  when  the  spirits  and  quivers  of  the 
adverse  line  were  almost  exhausted,  Caled  gave  the  signal  of 
onset  and  victory.  The  remains  of  the  Imperial  army  fled  to 
Antioch,  or  Csesarea,  or  Damascus ;  and  the  death  of  four 
hundred  and  seventy  Moslems  was  compensated  by  the 
opinion  that  they  had  sent  to  hell  above  fifty  thousand  of  the 
infidels.  The  spoil  was  inestimable;  many  banners  and 
crosses  of  gold  and  silver,  precious  stones,  silver  and  gold 
chains,  and  innumerable  suits  of  the  richest  armor  and  ap- 
parel. The  general  distribution  was  postponed  till  Damascus 
should  be  taken ;  but  the  seasonable  supply  of  arms  became 
the  instrument  of  new  victories.  The  glorious  intelligence 
was  transmitted  to  the  throne  of  the  caliph ;  and  the  Arabian 
tribes,  the  coldest  or  most  hostile  to  the  prophet's  mission, 
were  eager  and  importunate  to  share  the  harvest  of  Syria. 

The  sad  tidings  were  carried  to  Damascus  by  the  speed  of 
grief  and  terror ;  and  the  fnhabitants  beheld  from  their  walls 
the  return  of  the  heroes  of  Aiznadin.  Amrou  led  the  van  at 
the  head  of  nine  thousand  horse :  the  bands  of  the  Saracens 
succeeded  each  other  in  formidable  review;  and  the  rear  was 
closed  by  Caled  in  person,  with  the  standard  of  the  black 
eagle.  To  the  activity  of  Derar  he  intrusted  the  commis- 
sion of  patrolling  round  the  city  with  two  thousand  horse,  of 
scouring  the  plain,  and  of  intercepting  all  succor  or  intelli- 
gence. The  rest  of  the  Arabian  chiefe  were  fixed  in  their 
respective  stations  before  the  seven  gates  of  Damascus ;  and 
the  siege  was  renewed  with  fresh  vigor  and  confidence.  The 
art,  the  labor,  the  military  engines,  of  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans are  seldom  to  be  found  in  the  simple,*4hough  successful, 
operations  of  the  Saracens :  it  was  sufficient  for  them  to  in- 
vest a  city  with  arras,  rather  than  with  trenches  ;  to  repel  ite 
•allies  of  the  besieged ;  to  attempt  a  stratagera  or  an  assault ; 
or  to  expect  the  progress  of  famine  and  discontent.  Damas- 
eu^  nould  have  acquiesced  in  the  trial  of  Aiznadin,  as  a  final 
•od  peremptory  sentence  between  the  emperor  and  the  caliph ; 
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her  courage  was  rekindled  by  the  example  and  av.thoritj'  of 
Tliomaa,  a  noble  Greek,  illustrious  in  a  private  condition  by 
tlie  alliance  of  Heraclius/*    The  tumult  and  illumination  of 
the  night  proclaimed  the  design  of  the  morning  sally ;  and 
the  Christian  hero,  who  affected  to  despise  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  Arabs,  employed  the  resource  of  a  similar  superstition. 
At  the  principal  gate,  in  the  sight  of  both  armies,  a  lofty  era- 
tsi^x  was  erected;  the  bishop,  with  his  clergy,  accompanied 
the  march,  and  laid  the  volume  of  the  New  Testament  before 
the  image  of  Jesus ;  and  the  contending  parties  were  scan- 
dalized or  edified  by  a  prayer  that  the  Son  of  God  would 
defend  his  servants  and  vindicate  his  truth.    The  battle  raged 
with  incessant  fury ;  and  the  dexterity  of  Thomas,**  an  in- 
comparable  archer,  was  fatal  to  the  boldest  Saracens,  till  their 
death  was  revenged  by  a  female  heroine.    The  wife  of  Aban, 
who  had  followed  him  to  the  holy  war,  embraced  her  expiring 
husband.    "Happy,"  said  she,  "happy  art  thou,  my  dear: 
thou  art  gone  to  thy  Lord,  who  first  joined  us  together,  and 
then  parted  us  asunder.    I  will  revenge  thy  death,  and  en- 
deavor to  the  utmost  of  my  power  to  come  to  the  place  where 
thou  art,  because  I  love  thee.     Henceforth  shall  no  man  ever 
touch  me  more,  for  I  have  dedicated  myself  to  the  service  of 
God.''     Without  a  groan,  without  a  tear,  she   washed   the 
corpse  of  her  husband,  and  buried  him  with  the  usual  rites. 
Then  grasping  the  manly  weapons,  which  in  her  native  land 
she  was  accustomed  to  wield,  the  intrepid  widow  of  Aban 
sought  the  place  where  his  murderer  fought  in  the  thickest 
of  the  battle.     Her  first  arrow  pierced  the  hand  of  his  stand- 
ard-bearer; her  second  wounded  Thomas  in   the  eye;  and 
the  fainting  Christians  no  longer  beheld  their  ensign  or  their 
leader.     Yet  the  generous  champion  of  Damascus  refused  to 
withdraw  to  his  palace :  his  wound  was  dressed  on  the  ram- 
part ;  the  fight  was  continued  till  the  evening ;  and  the  Syri- 
ans rested  on   their  arms.    In  the  silence  of  the  night,  the 


••  Vanity  prompted  the  Arabs  to  believe,  that  Thomas  was  the  son 
in-law  of  the  emperor.     We  know  the  children  of  Heraclius  by  his 
two  wives ;  and  his  augttat  daughter  would  not  have  married  in  exile 
at  Damascus,  (see  Ducange,  Fam.  Byzautin.  p.  118,  119.)     Had  he 
been  less  religious  I  might  only  suspect  the  legitimacy  of  the  damsel 

*•  Al  Wakidi  (Ockle^,  p.  101)  says,  "with  poisoned  arrows ;"  but 
thb  savage  invention  is  so  repugnant  to  the  practice  of  the  Grfseki 
ind  Romans,  that  I  must  suspect,  on  this  occasion,  the  malevolenl 
crodi^ty  of  the  Saracens. 
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Bignal  was  given  by  a  stroke  on  the  great  bell;  the  gates 
were  thrown  open,  and  each  gate  discharged  an  impetnooa 
column  on  the  sleeping  camp  of  the  Saracens.  Oaled  was 
the  first  in  arms :  at  the  head  of  four  hundred  horse  he  flew 
to  the  post  of  danger,  and  the  tears  trickled  down  his  iron 
cheeks,  as  he  uttered  a  ^ervent  ejaculation ;  **  0  God,  who 
never  sleepest,  look  upon  thy  servants,  and  do  not  deliver 
ihem  into  the  hands  of  their  enemies."  The  valor  and  victoiy 
of  Thomas  were  arrested  by  the  presence  of  the  Sword  of 
Ojd  ;  with  the  knowledge  of  the  peril,  the  Moslems  recovered 
Iheir  ranks,  and  charged  the  assailants  in  the  flank  and  rear. 
After  the  loss  of  thousands,  the  Christian  general  retreated 
with  a  sigh  of  despair,  and  the  pursuit  of  the  Saracens  was 
checked  by  the  military  engines  of  the  rampart. 

After  a  siege  of  seventy  days,**  the  patience,  and  perhaps 
Che  provisions,  of  the  Daniiascenes  were  exhausted ;  and  the 
bravest  of  their  chiefs  submitted  to  the  hard  dictates  of  neces- 
sity. In  the  occurrences  of  peace  and  war,  they  had  been 
taught  to  dread  the  fierceness  of  Caled,  and  to  revere  the  mild 
virtues  of  Abu  Obeidah.  At  the  hour  of  midnight,  one  hun- 
dred chosen  deputies  of  the  clergy  and  people  were  introduced 
to  the  tent  of  that  venerable  commander.  He  received  and 
dismissed  them  with  courtesy.  They  returned  with  a  written 
agreement,  on  the  Mth  of  a  companion  of  Mahomet,  that  all 
hostilities  should  cease ;  that  the  voluntary  emigrants  might 
depart  in  safety,  with  as  much  as  they  could  carry  away  of 

**  Abulfeda  allows  only  seventy  days  for  the  siege  of  Damasoqa. 
(AnnaL  Moslem,  p.  67,  vers.  Reiske ;)  but  Elmacin,  who  mentions 
this  opinion,  prolongs  the  term  to  siz  months,  and  notices  the  use  of 
halista  bf  the  Saracens,  (Hist  Saracen,  p,  25,  32.)  Even  this  longer 
period  is  insufficient  to  fill  the  interval  between  the  battle  of  Aiznadii; 
(July,  A,  D.  638)  and  the  accession  of  Omar,  (24th  July,  A  D.  634,} 
to  whose  reign  the  conquest  of  Damascus  is  unanimously  ascribed, 
(Al  Wakidi.,  apud  Ooklej,  voL  I  p.  116,  Abulpharagius,  Dynast  p. 
112,  vers.  Pocock.)*  Perhaps,  as  m  the  Trojan  war,  the  operations 
were  interrupted  by  excursions  and  detachments,  till  the  last  seventy 
days  of  the  siege. 


*  M.  St  Martin  gives  Taesday,  the  23d  Angast  634,  as  the  most  prob> 
tble  date  of  the  death  of  Ababeker,  **  withoat  being  confident  that  it  was 
also  the  date  of  the  taking  of  Damascus,  which  nevertheless  ranst  have 
been  conquered  by  the  Arabs  about  the  same  time."  It  appears  evident, 
ftvttn  the  testimony  of  all  the  Arabian  aathors,  that  the  news  of  the  captors 
nf  Damascus,  conquered  under  the  reign  of  Abubekcr  was  not  knows  il 
Arabifc  till  that  of  Omar,  (vol.  xi  p.  2.3.)— M. 
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^Ebcts;  and  that  the  tributary  subjects  of  the  salipb 

should  enjoy  their  lands  and  houses,  with  the  use  and  posses- 
sion of  seven  churches.  On  these  terms,  the  most  respectable 
hostages,  and  the  gate  nearest  to  his  camp,  were  delivered 
into  his  hands :  his  soldiers  imitated  the  moderation  of  their 
chief;  and  he  enjoyed  the  submissive  gratitude  of  a  people 
whom  he  had  rescued  from  destruction.  But  the  success  of 
the  treaty  had  relaxed  their  vigilance,  and  in  the  same  mo- 
ment the  opposite  quarter  of  the  city  was  betrayed  and  taken 
by  assault  A  party  of  a  hundred  Arabs  had  opened  the 
eastern  gate  to  a  more  inexorable  foe.  *^  No  quarter,*'  cried 
the  rapacious  and  sanguinary  Caled,  **  no  quarter  to  the  ene- 
mies of  the  Lord  :^  his  trumpets  sounded,  and  a  torrent  of 
Ohrisdan  blood  was  poured  down  the  streets  of  Damascus. 
When  he  reached  the  church  of  St  Mary,  he  was  astonished 
and  provoked  by  the  peaceful  aspect  of  his  companions ;  their 
swords  were  in  the  scabbard,  and  they  were  surrounded  by  a 
multitude  of  priests  and  monks.  Abu  Obeidah  saluted  the 
general :  ^  God,''  said  he,  *^  has  delivered  the  city  into  my 
hands  by  way  of  surrender,  and  has  saved  the  believers  the 
trouble  of  fighting."  *^  And  am  /  not,"  replied  the  indignant 
Caled,  '^  am  /  not  the  lieutenant  of  the  commander  of  the 
faithful  ?  Have  I  not  taken  the  city  by  storm  ?  The  unbe- 
lievers shall  perish  by  the  sword.  Fall  on."  The  hungry 
and  cruel  Arabs  would  have  obeyed  the  welcome  command ; 
«nd  Damascus  was  lost,  if  the  benevolence  of  Abu  Obeidah 
had  not  been  supported  by  a  decent  and  dignified  firmness. 
Throwing  himself  between  the  trembling  citizens  and  the 
most  eager  of  the  Barbarians,  he  adjured  them,  by  the  holy 
name  of  God,  to  respect  his  promise,  to  suspend  their  fury, 
and  to  wait  the  determination  of  their  chiefs.  The  chie& 
retired  into  the  church  of  St  Mary;  and  after  a  vehement 
debate,  Oaled  submitted  in  some  measure  to  the  reason  and 
authority  of  his  colleague;  who  urged  the  sanctity  of  a 
eovenant,  the  advantage  as  well  as  the  honor  which  the  Mos- 
lems would  derive  from  the  punctual  performance  of  their 
word,  and  the  obstinate  resistance  which  they  must  encounter 
from  the  distrust  and  despair  of  the  rest  of  the  Syrian  cities. 
It  was  agreed  that  the  sword  should  be  sheathed,  that  the  part 
of  Damascus  which  had  surrendered  to  Abu  Obeidah,  should 
be  immediately  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  his  capitulation,  and 
Uiat  the  final  decision  should  be  referred  to  the  justice  and 
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wisdom  of  the  caliph.**  A  large  majority  of  the  people  ao- 
cepted  the  terras  of  toleration  and  tribute ;  and  Damascus  ii 
still  peopled  by  twenty  thousand  Christians.  But  ^e  validot 
Thomas,  and  the  free-born  patriots  who  had  fought  under  his 
banner,  embraced  the  alternative  of  poverty  and  exile.  In  the 
adjacent  meadow,  a  numerous  encampment  was  formed  of 
priests  and  laymen,  of  soldiers  and  citizens,  of  women  and 
children :  they  collected,  with  haste  and  terror,  their  most  pre 
cious  movables ;  and  abandoned,  with  loud  lamentations,  or  si 
lent  anguish,  their  native  homes,  and  the  pleasant  banks  of  the 
Pharpar.  The  inflexible  soul  of  Caled  was  not  touched  by  the 
spectacle  of  their  distress  :  he  disputed  with  the  Damascenes 
the  property  of  a  magazine  of  corn ;  endeavored  to  exclude  the 
garrison  from  the  benefit  of  the  treaty ;  consented,  with  reluct 
ance,  that  each  of  the  fugitives  should  arm  himself  with  a 
sword,  or  a  lance,  or  a  bow  ;  and  sternly  declared,  that,  after  a 
respite  of  three  days,  they  might  be  pursued  and  treated  as  the 
enemies  of  the  Moslems. 

The  passion  of  a  Syrian  youth  completed  the  ruin  of  the 
exiles  of  Damascus.  A  nobleman  of  the  city,  of  the  name 
of  Jonas,'*  was  betrothed  to  a  wealthy  maiden ;  but  hei 
parents  delayed  the  consummation  of  his  nuptials,  and  theit 
daughter  was  persuaded  to  escape  with  the  man  whom  she 
had  chosen.  They  corrupted  the  nightly  watchmen  of  the 
gate  Keisan ;  the  lover,  who  led  the  way,  was  encompassed 
by  a  squadron  of  Arabs ;  but  his  exclamation  in  the  Greek 
tongue,  ^^  The  bird  is  taken,*'  admonished  his  mistress  to  hasten 
her  return.  In  the  presence  of  Caled,  and  of  death,  the  un- 
fortunate Jonas  professed  his  belief  in  one  God  and  hk  apostle 


*^  It  appears  from  Abulfeda  (p.  126)  and  Elmadn,  (p.  82,)  that  this 
distinction  of  the  two  parts  of  Damascus  was  long  remembered,  though 
not  always  respected,  bj  the  Mahometan  sovereigns.  See  likewise 
Eu^chius,  (AnnaL  torn,  il  p.  379,  380,  888.) 

•'  On  the  fete  of  these  lovers,  whom  he  pames  Phocyas  and  Eudo- 
cia,  Mr.  Hughes  has  buQt  the  Siege  of  Damasc«is,  one  of  our  most  pop- 
ular tragedies,  and  which  possesses  the  rare  merit  of  blending  nature 
ar.d  history,  the  manners  of  the  times  and  the  feelings  of  the  heart 
Tke  foolish  delicacy  of  the  players  compelled  him  to  soften  the  guilt 
of  the  hero  and  the  despair  of  the  heroine.  Instead  of  a  base  reno* 
gado,  Phocyas  serves  the  Arabs  as  an  honorable  ally;  mstead  of 
prompting  their  pursuit,  he.  flies  to  the  succor  of  his  countrymen,  and 
after  killing  Caled  and  Derar,  is  himself  mortally  wounded,  and  ex|dr«i. 
in  the  presence  of  Eudocia,  who  professes  her  resolution  to  take  Utt 
wbH  at  UoQstantinople.    A  firigid  catastrophe  I 
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Mahomet ;  and  oontinued,  till  the  season  of  liis  martTnlom,  to 
discharge  the  duties  of  a  brave  and  sincere  Mussulman.  When 
the  city  was  taken,  he  flew  to  the  monastery,  where  Eudoda 
had  taken  refuge ;  but  the  lover  was  forgotten ;  the  apostate 
was  scorned ;  she  preferred  her  religion  to  her  country  ;  and 
the  justice  of  Caled,  though  deaf  to  mercy,  refused  to  detain  by 
force  a  male  or  female  inhabitant  of  Damascus.  Four  days  was 
the  general  con6ned  to  the  city  by  the  obligation  of  the  treaty, 
and  the  urgent  cares  of  his  new  conquest  His  appetite  fof 
blood  and  rapine  would  have  been  extinguished  by  the  hope- 
lees  computation  of  time  and  distance ;  but  he  listened  to  the 
importunities  of  Jonas,  who  assured  him  that  the  weary  fugi- 
tives might  yet  be  overtaken.  At  the  head  of  four  thousand 
horse,  in  the  disguise  of  Christian  Arabs,  Caled  undertook  the 
pursuit.  They  halted  only  for  the  moments  of  prayer ;  and 
their  guide  had  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  country.  For  a 
long  way  the  footsteps  of  the  Damascenes  were  plain  and  con- 
spicuous :  they  vanished  on  a  sudden ;  but  the  Saracens  were 
comforted  by  the  assurance  that  the  caravan  had  turned  aside 
into  the  mountains,  and  must  speedily  &11  into  their  hands.  In 
traversing  the  ridges  of  the  Libanus,  they  endured  intolerable 
hardships,  and  the  sinking  spirits  of  the  veteran  fanatics  were 
supported  and  cheered  by  the  unconquerable  ardor  of  a  lover. 
From  a  peasant  of  the  country,  they  were  informed  that  the 
emperor  had  sent  orders  to  the  colony  of  exiles  to  pursue 
without  delay  the  road  of  the  sea-coast,  and  of  Constantinople, 
apprehensive,  perhaps,  that  the  soldiers  and  people  of  Antioc^- 
might  be  discouraged  by  the  sight  and  the  story  of  their  sufler- 
ings.  The  Saracens  were  conducted  through  the  territories 
of  Gabala*'  and  Laodicea,  at  a  cautious  distance  from  the 
walls  of  the  cities ;  the  rain  was  incessant,  the  night  was  dark, 
a  single  mountain  separated  them  from  the  Roman  army ;  and 
Caled,  ever  anxious  for  the  safety  of  his  brethren,  whispered 
an  ominous  dream  in  the  ear  of  his  companion.  With  the 
dawn  of  day,  the  prospect  again  cleared,  and  they  saw  before 
them,  in  a  pleasant  valley,  the  tents  of  Damascus.     After  a 

"  The  towns  of  Gabala  and  Laodicea,  which  the  Arabs  passed,  stiC 
cizist  in  a  state  of  decay,  (Maundrell,  p.  11,  12.  Pocock,  vol.  ii.  p.  13.) 
Had  not  the  Christians  been  overtaken,  they  must  have  crossed  the 
On  ntes  on  some  bridge  in  the  sixteen  miles  between  Antioch  and  the 
•ea,  and  might  have  rejoined  the  high  road  of  Constantinople  at  Ales 
andria.  The  Itineraries  will  rein'esent  the  directions  and  aiataiioeii,  (p 
146, 148,  681,  582,  edit  Wesseling.) 

1* 
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short  interval  of  repose  and  prayer,  Oaled  divided  his  cavalry 
into  four  s<|uadrons,  committing  the  first  to  his  faithful  Derar, 
and  reserving  the  last  for  himself.  They  successively  rushed 
on  the  promiscuous  multitude,  insufficiently  provided  with 
arms,  and  already  vanquished  by  sorrow  and  fatigue.  Except 
a  captive,  who  was  pardoned  and  dismissed,  the  Arabs  enjoyed 
the  satisfaction  of  believing  that  not  a  Christian  of  either  sex 
escaped  the  edge  of  their  cimeters.  The  gold  and  silver  of 
Damascus  was  scattered  over  the  camp,  and  a  royal  wardrobe 
of  three  hundred  load  of  silk  might  clothe  an  aroiy  of  naked 
Barbarians.  In  the  tumult  of  9xe  battle,  Jonas  sought  and 
found  the  object  of  bis  pursuit :  but  her  resentment  was  in- 
flamed by  the  last  act  of  his  perfidy ;  and  as  Eudocia  struggled 
in  his  hateful  embraces,  she  struck  a  dagger  to  her  heart. 
Another  female,  the  widow  of  Thomas,  and  the  real  or  sup- 
posed daughter  of  Heraclius,  was  spared  and  released  without 
a  ransom ;  but  the  generosity  of  Caled  was  the  effect  of  his 
contempt ;  and  the  haughty  Saracen  insulted,  by  a  message 
of  defiance,  the  throne  of  the  Caesars.  Caled  had  penetrated 
above  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles  into  the  heart  of  me  Roman 
province :  he  returned  to  Damascus  with  the  same  secrecy 
and  speed  On  the  accession  of  Omar,  the  Sword  of  God 
was  removed  firom  the  command ;  but  the  caliph,  who  blamed 
the  rashness,  was  compelled  to  applaud  the  vigor  and  conduct^ 
of  the  enterprise. 

Another  expedition  of  the  conquerors  of  Damascus  will 
equally  display  their  avidity  and  their  contempt  hr  the  riches 
of  the  present  world.  They  were  informed  that  the  produce 
and  manufactures  of  the  country  were  annually  collected  in 
the  fair  of  Abyla,*^  about  thirty  miles  from  the  city ;  that  the 
cell  of  a  devout  hermit  was  visited  at  the  same  time  by  a  mul- 
titude of  pilgrims ;  and  that  the  festival  of  trade  and  supersti- 
tion would  be  ennobled  by  the  nuptials  of  the  daughter  of  the 
governor  of  Tripoli.  Abdallah,  the  son  of  Jaafar,  a  glorious 
and  holy  martyr,  undertook,  with  a  banner  of  ^ve  hundred 
horse,  the  pious  and  profitable  commission  of  despoiling  the 
infidels.  As  he  approached  the  fair  of  Abyla,  he  was  aston- 
ished by  the  report   of  this  mighty  concourse  of  Jews  and 

**  J}air  Ahil  Kadoa.  After  retrenching  the  last  word,  the  epithet, 
koly^  I  discover  the  Abila  of  Lysanias  between  Damascus  and  Heliop* 
olb :  the  riame  (AhU  sig  lifies  a  vineyard)  concurs  with  the  situation 
lo  justify  my  conjecture,  (ReUmd,  Palestin.  torn.  I  p  817,  torn,  vl  p 
iS6,  627.) 
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Greeks,  and  Armeniaiis,  of  natives  of  Syria  and 
of  atrangen  of  Egypt,  to  the  number  of  ten  thousand,  besides 
a  guard  of  five  thousand  horse  that  attended  the  person  of  the 
bride.  The  Saracens  paused :  *^  For  my  own  part,''  said  Ab- 
dallahf  ^  I  dare  not  go  back :  our  foes  are  many,  our  danger 
is  great,  but  our  reward  is  splendid  and  secure,  either  in  tiiis 
life  or  in  the  life  to  come.  Let  every  man,  according  to  his 
inclination,  advance  or  retire.''  Not  a  Mussulman  deserted  his 
standard.  *^Lead  the  way,"  said  Abdallah  to  his  Christian 
guide,  "•  and  you  shall  see  what  the  companions  of  the  prophet 
can  perform."  They  charged  in  five  squadrons;  but  after 
the  first  advantage  of  the  surprise,  they  were  encompassed  and 
almost  overwhelmed  by  the  multitude  of  their  enemies ;  and 
their  valiant  band  is  fancifully  compared  to  a  white  spot  in 
the  skin  of  a  black  camel.**  About  the  hour  of  sunset,  when 
their  weapons  dropped  from  their  hands,  when  they  panted 
on  the  verge  of  eternity,  they  discovered  an  approaching 
cloud  of  dust ;  they  heard  the  welcome  sound  of  the  iechir^ 
and  they  soon  perceived  the  standard  of  Caled,  who  flew  to 
their  relief  with  the  utmost  speed  of  his  cavalry.  The  Chris- 
tians were  broken  by  his  attack,  and  slaughtered  in  their 
flight,  as  &r  as  the  river  of  Tripoli.  They  lefi  behind  them 
the  various  riches  of  the  £ur ;  the  merchandises  that  were 
exposed  for  sale,  the  money  that  was  brought  for  purchase, 
the  gay  decorations  of  the  nuptials,  and  the  governor's  daugh- 
ter, with  forty  of  her  female  attendants.  The  fruits,  provisions, 
and  furniture,  the  money,  plate,  and  jewels,  were  diligently 
laden  on  the  backs  of  horses,  asses,  and  mules ;  and  the  holy 
robbers  Fetumed  in  triumph  to  Damascus.  The  hermit,  after 
a  short  and  angry  controversy  with  Caled,  declined  the  crown 
of  martyrdom,  and  was  left  alive  in  the  solitary  scene  of  blood 
and  devastation. 


**  I  am  bolder  thao  Mr.  Ockley,  (vol  L  p.  164,)  who  dares  not  in- 
sert this  figurative  expression  in  the  text,  though  be  observes  in  a 
marginal  note,  that  the  Arabians  often  borrow  their  similes  from  that 
usefol  and  familiar  animaL  The  reindeer  may  be  eq.ially  famous  id 
the  songs  of  the  Laplanders. 

••  We  hear  the  techir  ;  so  the  Arabs  call 

Their  shout  of  onset,  when  with  loud  appeal 
They  challenge  heaven,  as  if  demanding  conquest 

This  word,  so  formidable  in  their  holy  wars,  is  a  verb  active,  (sayi 
OMey  in  his  index,)  oS  the  second  conjugation,  from  Kabbara,  wUcI 
ajnififln  saying  AUa  ^c6ar,  Gk>d  is  most  mighty  1 
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Syria,*'  one  of  the  countries  that  have  been  improved  hf 
the  most  early  cultivation,  is  not  unworthy  of  the  preference* 
The  heat  of  the  climate  is  tempered  by  the  vicinity  of  the  sea 
and  mountains,'  by  the  plenty  of  wood  and  water  ;  and  the  pro- 
duce of  a  fertile  soil  affords  the  subsistence,  and  encourages  the 
propagation,  of  men  and  animals.  From  the  age  of  David  to 
that  of  Heraclius,  the  country  was  overspread  with  ancient  and 
flourishing  cities :  the  inhabitants  were  numerous  and  wealthy ; 
and,  after  the  slow  ravage  of  despotism  and  superstition,  after 
the  recent  calamities  of  the  Persian  war,  Syria  could  still 
attract  and  reward  the  rapacious  tribes  of  the  desert.  A  plain, 
of  ten  days'  journey,  from  Damascus  to  Aleppo  and  Antioch, 
18  watered,  on  the  western  side,  by  the  winding  course  of  the 
Orontes.  The  hills  of  Libanus  and  Anti-Libanus  are  planted 
from  north  to  south,  between  the  Orontes  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean ;  and  the  epithet  of  hollow  (Coelesyria)  was  applied  to 
a  long  and  fruitful  valley,  which  is  confined  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, by  the  two  ridges  of  snowy  mountains.**  Among  the 
cities,  which  are  enumerated  by  Greek  and  Oriental  names  in 
the  geography  and  conquest  of  Syria,  we  may  distinguish 
Emesa  or  Hems,  Heliopolis  or  Baalbec,  the  former  as  the 
metropolis  of  the  plain,  the  latter  as  the  capital  of  the  valley. 
Under  the  last  of  the  Caesars,  they  were  strong  and  populous ; 
the  turrets  glittered  from  ahr :  an  ample  space  was  covered 

**  In  the  Geography  of  Abulfeda,  the  description  of  Syria,  his  na- 
tive country,  is  the  most  interesting  and  authentic  portioa  It  was 
Iiublished  in  Arabic  and  Latin,  Lipsiffi,  1766,  in  quarto,  with  tho 
earned  notes  of  Kochler  and  Reiske^  and  some  extracts  of  geography 
and  natural  history  from  Ibn  01  Wardil  Among  the  modern  travels, 
Focock's  Description  of  the  East  (of  Syria  and  Mesopotamia,  vol  il  p. 
88 — 209)  is  a  work  of  superior  learmng  and  dignity ;  but  the  author 
too  often  confoimds  what  he  had  seen  and  what  he  had  read. 

*^  The  praises  of  Dionysius  are  just  and  lively.  Kat  riiv  fiiv  (Syria) 
iroWoi  Tt  Koi  5\0tot  ivSpet  l^^ovo-tv,  (in  Periegesi,  v.  902,  in  tonL  iv. 
Geograph.  Minor.  Hudsoa)  In  another  place  he  styles  the  country 
voXvirroXtv  alav^  (v.  898.)    He  proceeds  to  say, 

TlSaa  Si  roi  Xtnapfj  re  xal  evfforog  in\tro  x&jpij, 

MfiXd  re  ^pffifievai  koX  SivSpetri  KO^irdv  di^civ.    v.  921,  329. 

This  poetical  geographer  lived  in  the  age  of  Augustus,  and  his  ds- 
scription  of  the  world  is  illustrated  by  the  Greek  commentary  of 
Kustathius,  who  paid  the  same  compliment  to  Homer  and  Dionysius^ 
(Fabric.  Bibliot.  Gr«c  1.  iv.  c  2,  tom.  iil  p.  21,  Ac.) 

**  The  topography  of  the  Libanus  and  Anti-Libanus  is  excellently 
described  by  Uie  learning  and  sense  of  Reland,  (Palestin.  torn.  L  » 
tll>-826  ) 
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with  public  and  private  buildings ;  and  the  citizens  were  illtis* 
trious  by  Uieir  spirit,  or  at  least  by  their  pride ;  by  their  richeSp 
or  at  least  by  their  luxury.  •  In  the  days  of  Paganism,  both 
Emesa  and  Ueliopclis  were  addicted  to  the  worship  of  Baal, 
or  the  sun ;  but  the  decline  of  their  superstition  and  splendor 
has  been  marked  by  a  singular  variety  of  fortune.  Not  a  ves- 
tige remains  of  the  temple  of  Emesa,  which  was  equalled  in 
poetic  style  to  the  summits  of  Mount  Libanus,**  while  the 
rains  of  Baalbec,  in  viable  to  the  writers  of  antiquity,  excite 
the  curiosity  and  wonder  of  the  European  traveller.*'  The 
measure  of  the  temple  is  two  hundred  feet  in  length,  and  one 
hundred  in  breadth :  the  front  is  adorned  with  a  double  portico 
of  eight  columns ;  fourteen  may  be  counted  on  either  side ; 
and  each  column,  forty-five  feet  in  height,  is  composed  of 
three  massy  blocks  of  stone  or  marble.  The  proportions  and 
ornaments  of  the  Corinthian  order  express  the  architecture  of 
the  Greeks :  but  as  Baalbec  has  never  been  the  seat  of  a  mon- 
arch, we  are  at  a  loss  to  conceive  how  the  expense  of  these 
magnificent  structures  could  be  supplied  by  private  or  muni- 
cipal liberality.**     From  the  conquest  of  Damascus  the  Sar- 

^  ^-^  Emesffi  £Ei8tigia  celsa  renident 

Nam  diffusa  solo  latus  ezplicat ;  ac  suhit  auras 

TurribuB  in  coelum  nitentibus :  incola  clans 

Gor  studiis  acuit    .    .    . 

Benique  flammicomo  devoti  pectora  soli 

Vitam  agitant     Libanus  froadosa  cacumina  turget. 

Et  tamen  his  certaot  celsi  fastigia  templL 

These  verses  of  the  Latin  version  of  Rufus  Avienus  are  wanting  m 
the  Greek  original  of  Dionysius;  and  since  they  are  likewise  unno- 
ticed by  Eustathius,  I  must,  with  Fabricius,  (Bibliot.  Ijatia  torn.  iii.  p 
153,  edit  Emesti,)  and  against  Salmasius,  (ad  Vopiscum,  p.  866,  867, 
ID  Hist.  August,)  ascribe  them  to  the  fancy,  rather  than  the  MSS.,  of 
Avienusw 

^^  I  am  much  better  satisfied  with  Maundrell's  slight  octavo,  (Jour 
ney,  p.  134 — 139),  than  with  the  pompous  folio  of  Dr.  Pocock,  (De 
scription  of  the  East,  vol  ii.  p.  106 — 118 ;)  but  every  preceding  account 
is  eclipsed  by  the  magnificent  description  and  drawings  of  MM.  Daw- 
kins  and  Wood,  who  have  transported  into  England  &e  ruins  of  Pa^ 
myra  and  Baalbec. 

'*  The  Orientals  explain  the  prodigy  by  a  never-failing  expedient. 
The  edifices  of  Baalbec  were  constructed  by  the  fairies  or  the  genii, 
(Hat  de  Timour  Bee,  tom.  iii.  1.  v.  c  23,  p.  311,  312.  Voyage 
d'Otler,  tom.  i.  p.  83.)  With  less  absurdity,  but  with  equal  ignorance 
ibbulfeda  and  Ibn  Chaukel  ascribe  them  to  the  Sabaeans  or  Aaditea 
Ban  sunt  in  omni  Syria  sedificia  niiagnificentiora  his,  (Tabula  Syria 
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aoens  proceeded  t)  Heliopolis  and  Emesa:  but  I  shall  decUoA 
the  repetition  of  the  sallies  and  combats  which  have  been  al- 
ready shown  on  a  larger  scale.  In  the  prosecution  of  the  war, 
their  policy  was  not  less  effectual  than  their  sword.  By 
short  and  separate  truces  they  dissolved  the  union  of  the  en- 
emy ;  accastomed  the  Syrians  to  compare  their  friendship  with 
their  enmity ;  familiarized  the  idea  of  tlieir  language,  religion, 
and  manners;  and  exhausted,  by  clandestine  purchase,  the 
magazines  and  arsenals  of  the  cities  which  they  returned  to 
bef^iege.  They  aggravated  the  ransom* of  the  more  wealthy, 
or  the  more  obstinate ;  and  Ohalcis  alone  was  taxed  at  five 
thousand  ounces  of  gold,  five  thousand  ounces  of  silver,  two 
thousand  robes  of  silk,  and  as  many  figs  and  olives  as  would 
load  ^VQ  thousand  asses.  But  the  terms  of  truce  or  capitula- 
tion were  faithfully  observed ;  and  the  lieutenant  of  the  ca- 
liph, who  had  promised  not  to  enter  the  walls  of  the  captive 
Baalbec,  remained  tranquil  and  immovable  in  his  tent  till  the 
jarring  Actions  solicited  the  interposition  of  a  foreign  master. 
The  conquest  of  the  plain  and  valley  of  Syria  was  achieved  in 
less  than  two  years.  Yet  the  commander  of  the  faithfii] 
reproved  the  slowness  of  their  progress ;  and  the  Saracens, 
bewailing  their  fault  with  tears  of  rage  and  repentance,  called 
aloud  on  their  chiefe  to  lead  them  forth  to  fight  the  battles  of 
the  Lord.  In  a  recent  action,  under  the  walls  of  Emesa,  an 
Arabian  youth,  the  cousin  of  Caled,  was  heard  aloud  to  ex- 
claim, ^  Methinks  I  see  the  black-eyed  girls  looking  upon  me  ; 
one  of  whom,  should  she  appear  in  this  world,  all  mankind 
would  die  for  love  of  her.  And  I  see  in  the  hand  of  one  of 
them  a  handkerchief  of  green  silk,  and  a  cap  of  precious  stones, 
and  she  beckons  me,  and  calls  out.  Gome  hither  quickly,  for  I 
love  thee."  With  these  words,  charging  the  Cfhristians,  he 
made  havoc  wherever  he  went,  till,  observed  at  length  by  the 
governor  of  Hems,  he  was  struck  through  with  a  javelin. 

It  was  incumbent  on  the  Saracens  to  exert  the  full  powers 
of  their  valor  and  enthusiasm  against  the  forces  of  the  empe 
ror,  who  was  taught,  by  repeated  losses,  that  the  rovers  of 
the  desert  had  undertaken,  and  would  speedily  achieve,  a 
regular  and  permanent  conquest  From  the  provinces  of 
Europe  and  Asia,  fourscore  thousand  soldiers  were  transported 
by  sea  and  land  to  Antioch  and  Csesarea  :  the  light  troops  of 
Ihe  army  consisted  of  sixty  thousand  Chrisuan  Arabs  of  the 
tribe  of  Gassan.  Under  the  banner  of  Jabalah,  the  last  of 
fireir  princes,  they  marched  in  the  van ;  and  it  was  a  maxiH 
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€f  the  Greeks,  that  for  the  purpose  of  cutting  diamond,  a  dia 
inond  was  the  most  effectual.  Heraclius  withheld  his  person 
from  the  dangers  of  the  field ;  but  his  presumption,  or  per- 
haps his  despondency,  suggested  a  peremptory  order,  that 
the  fate  of  the  province  and  the  war  should  be  decided  by  a 
single  battle.  The  Syrians  were  attached  to  the  standard  of 
Rome  and  of  th«kCro8s :  but  the  noble,  the  citizen,  the  peas- 
ant, were  exasperated  by  the  injustice  and  cruelty  of  a  licen* 
tious  host,  who  oppressed  them  as  subjects,  and  despised  them 
as  strangers  and  aliens.^  A  report  of  these  mighty  prepara- 
tions was  conveyed  to  the  Saracens  in  their  camp  of  Emesa . 
and  the  chiefe,  wough  resolved  to  fight,  assembled  a  council : 
the  faith  of  Abu  Obeidah  would  have  expected  on  the  s&jae 
spot  the  glory  of  martyrdom ;  the  wisdom  of  Caled  advised 
an  honorable  retreat  to  the  skirts  of  Palestine  and  Arabia, 
where  they  might  await  the  succors  of  their  friends,  and  the 
attack  of  the  unbelievers.  A  speedy  messenger  soon  returned 
firom  the  throne  of  Medina,  with  the  blessings  of  Omar  and 
AH,  the  prayers  of  the  widows  of  the  prophet,  and  a  rein- 
forcement of  eight  thousand  Moslems.  In  their  way  they 
overturned  a  detachment  of  Greeks,  and  when  they  joined  at 
Yermuk  the  camp  of  their  brethren,  they  found  the  pleasing 
intelligence,  that  Oaled  had  already  defeated  and  scattered  the 
Christian  Arabs  of  the  tribe  of  Gassan.  In  the  neighborhood 
of  Bosra,  the  springs  of  Mount  Hermon  descend  in  a  torrent 
to  the  plain  of  Decapolis,  or  ten  cities;  and  the  Hieromax,  a 
name  which  has  been  corrupted  to  Yermuk,  is  lost,  after  a 
short  course,  in  the  Lake  of  Tiberias.*^  The  banks  of  this 
obscure  stream  were  illustrated  by  a  long  and  bloody  en- 
counter.*    On  this  momentous  occasion,  the  public  voice,  and 

^'  I  have  read  somevHiere  in  Tacitus,  or  Grotius,  Subjectoe  habeni 
tanquam  soos,  viles  tanquam  alienos.  Some  Greek  officers  ravished 
Uie  wife,  and  murdered  the  child,  of  their  Syrian  landlord ;  and 
Manuel  smiled  at  his  undutiful  complaint 

^*  See  Reland,  Palestin.  tom,  i.  p.  272,  288,  tom.  ii.  p.  778,  776. 
This  learned  professor  was  equal  to  the  task  of  describing  the  Holy 
Land,  since  he  was  alike  conversant  with  Greek  and  Latin,  with 
Hebrew  and  Arabian  literature.  The  Yermuk,  or  Hieromax,  is 
noticed  by  Cellarius  (Geograph.  Antiq.  tom.  ii.  p.  892)  and  D'Anville^ 
(G#ographie  Ancienne,  tom.  ii.  p.  186.)  The  Arabs,  and  even  Abul- 
leda  himself  do  not  seem  to  recognize  the  scene  of  their  victory. 


^^Wampare  Price,  p.  79.    The  army  of  iie  Eomans  is  swcHer  to  <M^eoi 
«l  which  70,000  perished. — M. 
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the  modesty  of  Abu  Obeidah,  restored  the  command  to  the 
most  deserving  of  the  Moslems.  Caled  assumed  his  station 
in  the  front,  his  colleague  was  posted  in  the  rear,  that  the  dis^ 
order  of  the  fugitive  might  be  checked  by  his  .venerable  as- 
pect, and  the  sight  of  the  yellow  banner  which  Mahomet  had 
displayed  before  the  walls  of  Chaibar.  The  last  line  was 
occupied  by  the  sister  of  Derar,  with  the  Arabian  women  who 
had  enlisted  in  this  holy  war,  who  were  accustomed  to  wield 
the  !x>w  and  the  lance,  and  who  in  a  moment  of  captivity  had 
defended,  against  the  uncircumcised  ravishers,  their  chastity 
and  religion/*  The  exhortation  of  the  generals  was  brief 
and  forcible :  '^  Paradise  is  before  you,  the  devil  and  hell-fire 
in  your  rear."  Yet  such  was  the  weight  of  the  Roman  caval- 
ry, that  the  right  wing  of  the  Arabs  was  broken  and  separated 
from  the  main  body.  Thrice  did  they  retreat  in  disorder,  and 
thrice  were  they  dnven  back  to  the  charge  by  the  reproaches 
and  blows  of  the  women.  In  the  intervals  of  action,  Abu 
Obeidah  visited  the  tents  of  his  brethren,  prolonged  their  re- 
pose by  repeating  at  once  the  prayers  of  two  different  hours, 
bound  up  their  wounds  with  his  own  hands,  and  administered 
the  comfortable  reflection,  that  the  infidels  partook  of  their 
sufferings  without  partaking  of  their  reward.  Four  thousand 
and  thirty  of  the  Moslems  were  buried  in  the  field  of  battle ; 
and  the  skill  of  the  Armenian  archers  enabled  setren  hundred 
to  boast  that  they  had  lost  r.n  eye  in  that  meritoiious  service. 
The  veterans  of  Uie  Syrian  war  acknowledged  that  it  was  the 
hardest  and  most  doubtful  of  the  days  which  they  had  seen. 
But  it  was  likewise  the  most  decisive :  many  thousands  of  the 
Greeks  and  Syrians  fell  by  the  swords  of  the  Arabs ;  many 
were  slaughtered,  after  the  defeat,  in  the  woods  and  moun- 
tains ;  many,  by  mistaking  the  ford,  were  drowned  in  the 
waters  of  the  Yermuk;  and  however  the  loss  may  be  mag- 
nified,** the  Christian  writers  confess  and  bewail  the  bloody 


^*  These  women  were  of  the  tribe  of  the  Hamyarites,  who  derived 
their  origin  from  the  ancient  Amalekites.  Their  females  w^re  accus- 
tomed to  ride  on  horseback,  and  to  fight  like  the  Amazons  of  ohl, 
(Ockley,  voL  i.  p.  67.) 

^'  We  killed  of  them,  says  Abu  Obeidah  to  the  caliph,  onr  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand,  and  made  prisoners  forty  thousand,  (Ockley 
▼oL  i.  p.  241.)  As  I  cannot  doubt  his  veracity,  nor  believe  hifl  com 
|mtation,  I  must  suspect  that  the  Arabic  historians  iiidui^e  them 
telves  in  the  practice  of  comparing  speeches  and  ktunrs  far  ihtk 
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pvnishmeQt  of  their  sins.**  Manuel,  the  Roman  general, 
either  killed  at  Damascus,  or  took  refuge  in  the  monastery  of 
Mount  Sinai.  An  exile  in  the  Byzantine  court,  Jabalah 
lamented  the  manners  of  Arabia,  and  his  unlucky  preference 
of  the  Christian  cause/*  He  had  once  inclined  to  the  pro- 
fusion of  Islam ;  but  in  the  pilgrimage  of  Mecca,  Jabalah 
was  pr^yoked  to  strike  one  oi  his  brethren,  and  fled  with 
amazement  from  the  stern  and  equal  justice  of  the  caliph. 
These  victorious  Saracens  enjoyed  at  Damascus  a  month  of 
pleasure  and  repose :  the  spoil  was  divided  by  the  discretion  of 
Abu  Obeidah :  an  equal  share  was  allotted  to  a  soldier  and 
to  his  horse,  and  a  double  portion  was  reserved  for  the  noble 
coursers  of  the  Arabian  breed. 

After  the  battle  of  Yermuk,  the  Roman  array  no  longeT 
appeared  in  the  field ;  and  the  Saracens  might  securely 
choose,  among  the  fortified  towns  of  Syria,  the  first  object  of 
their  attack.  They  consulted  the  caliph  whether  they  should 
march  to  Caesarea  or  Jerusalem ;  and  the  advice  of  Ali  de- 
termined the  immediate  siege  of  the  latter.  To  a  profane 
eye,  Jerusalem  was  the  first  or  second  capital  of  Palestine ; 
but  after  Mecca  and  Medina,  it  was  revered  and  visited  by 
the  devout  Moslems,  as  the  temple  of  the  Holy  Land  which 
had  been  sanctified  by  the  revelation  of  Moses,  of  Jesus,  and 
of  Mahomet  himself.  The  son  of  Abu  Sophian  was  sent  with 
five  thousand  Arabs  to  try  the  first  experiment  of  surprise  or 
treaty ;  but  on  the  eleventh  day,  the  town  was  invested  by 
the  whole  force  of  Abu  Obeidah.  He  addressed  the  custom- 
ary summons  to  the  chief  commanders  and  people  of  jElia?* 

''  After  deploring  the  sms  of  the  Christians,  Tbeophanes  addi^ 

(ChrODOgraph.  p.  276,)  hviani  h  iprifiuds  'A/ioAq*  Tvrrdiv  fiftSf  t6v  \adv  rai 
XpioTov,  KoX  yiverai  irpurf  (poftS  irrtoffts  rov  *P&i|yiariro$  arparoi  ^  Kari  ri 
Ta0i6i¥  )<iy<a  (does  he  mean  Aiznadin  ?)  xaX  Icp/iovyav,  /rat  riiv  ABeoftov 
alfiaroxoalav.  His  account  is  brief  and  obscure,  but  he  accuses  th# 
numbers  of  the  enemy,  the  adverse  wind,  and  the  doud  of  dust. 

p)  iwnBivTti  (the  Romans)  ivTiitpoaitirriioai  kx^P"^^  ^'^  ^^^  Kovioprdv  fiTTuuf 
rai,  Koi  kavToif  j^dXXovref  eii  rhf  arevontovi  rov  'lsp^o;^0ov  iroraitoi  ixeT  dwto' 
\ovTo  ipSriv,  (Chronograph,  p.  280.) 

*"*  See  Abulfeda,  (AnnaL  Moslem,  p.  70,  71,)  who  transcribes  the 
pottical  complaint  of  Jabalah  himself,  and  some  panegyrical  strains  of 
an  Arabian  poet,  to  whom  the  chief  of  Gassan  sent  from  Constauti 
aople  a  gift  of  five  hundred  pieces  of  gold  by  the  hands  of  the  ambaj* 
•ador  of  Omar. 

*•  In  the  name  of  the  city,  the  profane  prevailed  over  the  sacred - 
JtmtaLfm  was  known  to  the  devout  Christians,  (Euseb.  de  Martyr 
c    xi ;)  but  the  legal  and  popular  appellatioQ  of  JilUk  (tht 
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^  Heali  1  and  bappinesB  to  eveiy  one  that  follows  the  right 
way  !  We  require  of  you  to  testify  that  there  is  but  one  Gad, 
And  that  Mahomet  is  his  apostle.  K  you  refuse  this,  consent 
to  pay  tribute,  and  be  under  us  forthwith.  Otherwise  I  shall 
bring  men  against  you  who  love  death  better  than  you  do  the 
drinking  of  wine  or  eating  hog's  flesh.  Nor  will  I  ever  stir 
from  you,  if  it  please  God,  till  I  have  destroyed  those  that 
fight  for  you,  and  made  slaves  of  your  children."  But  the 
ei&y  was  defended  on  every  side  by  deep  valleys  and  steep 
ascents;  since  the  invasion  of  Syria,  the  walls  and  towers 
had  been  anxiously  restored ;  the  bravest  of  the  fugitives  of 
Yermuk  had  stopped  in  the  nearest  place  of  refuge ;  and  in 
the  defence  of  the  sepulchre  of  Christy  the  natives  and  stran- 
gers might  feel  some  sparks  of  the  enthusiasm,  which  so 
fiercely  glowed  in  the  bosoms  of  the  Saracens.  The  siege 
of  Jerusalem  lasted  four  months ;  not  a  day  was  lost  wi£- 
out  some  action  of  sally  or  assault;  the  military  engines 
incessantly  played  from  the  ramparts;  and  the  inclemency 
of  the  winter  was  still  more  painful  and  destructive  to  the 
Arabs.  The  Christians  yielded  at  length  to  the  perseverance 
of  the  besiegers.  The  patriarch  Sophronius  appeared  on  the 
walls,  and  by  the  voice  of  an  interpreter  demanded  a  confer- 
ence.* After  a  vain  attempt  to  dissuade  the  lieutenant  of  the 
caliph  from  his  impious  enterprise,  he  proposed,  in  the  name 
of  the  people,  a  fair  capitulation,  with  this  extraordinary 
clause,  that  the  articles  of  security  should  be  ratified  by  the 
authority  and  presence  of  Omar  himself.  The  question  was 
debated  in  the  council  of  Medina ;  the  sanctity  of  the  place, 
and  the  advice  of  Ali,  persuaded  the  caliph  to  gratify  the 
wishes  of  his  soldiers  and  enemies ;  and  the  simplicity  of  his 
lourney  is  more  illustrious  than  the  royal  pageants  of  vanity 
and  oppression.  The  conqueror  of  Persia  and  Syria  was 
mounted  on  a  red  camel,  which  carried,  besides  his  person,  a 
bag  of  com,  a  bag  of  dates,  a  wooden  dish,  and  a  leathern 
bottle  of  water.    Wherever  he  halted,  the  company,  without 

eolooy  of  ^lius  Hadrianus)  has  passed  from  the  Romans  to  the  ArahsL 
(Rehmd,  Palestia  torn.  i.  p.  207,  tom.  ii.  p.  886.  D'Herbelot^  Biblio- 
ftbdque  Orientale,  Cods,  p.  289,  IliOy  p.  420.)  The  epithet  of  Al  Ooda^ 
Jm  Holy,  is  used  as  the  proper  name  of  Jerusalem. 


*  Bee  tbe  explaiation  df  thii   n  Prioe*  with  the  prophecy  wlndi 
%Meby  folfilled,  p  65.^M. 
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diitiiietioii,  was  in/ited  to  partake  of  his  homely  &re,  aid  tht 
repast  was  consecrated  by  the  prayer  and  exhortation  of  the 
commander  of  the  fisuthfuL**  But  in  this  expedition  or  pil- 
grimage, his  power  was  exercised  in  the  administration  ot 
Justice :  he  reformed  the  licentious  polygamy  of  the  Arabs, 
relieved  the  tributaries  from  extortion  and  cruelty,  anu  chaa- 
tiaed  the  luxury  of  the  Saracens,  by  despoiling  them  of  their 
rich  silks,  and  dragging  them  on  their  &C6S  in  the  diru 
When  he  came  within  sight  of  Jerusalem,  the  caliph  cried 
with  a  loud  voice,  ^  God  is  victorious.  O  Lord,  give  us  an 
easy  conquest !"  and,  pitching  his  tent  of  coarse  hair,  calmly 
seated  himself  on  the  ground.  After  signing  the  capitula- 
tion, he  entered  the  city  without  fear  or  precaution ;  and 
courteously  discoursed  with  the  patriarch  concerning  its  reli* 
gious  antiquities.*'  Sophronius  bowed  before  his  new  mas- 
ter, and  secretly  muttered,  in  the  words  of  Daniel,  ''The 
Abomination  of  desolation  is  in  the  holy  place."**  At  the 
hour  of  prayer  they  stood  together  in  the  church  of  the  res- 
urrection ;  but  the  caliph  refused  to  perform  his  devotions, 
and  contented  himself  with  praying  on  the  steps  of  the 
church  of  Constantine.  To  the  patriarch  he  disclosed  his 
prudent  and  honorable  motive.  ''  Had  I  yielded,'*  said  Omar, 
**'  to  your  request,  the  Moslems  of  a  future  age  would  have 
infringed  the  treaty  under  color  of  imitating  my  example.** 
By  his  command  the  ground  of  the  temple  of  Solomon  was 
prepared  for  the  foundation  of  a  mosch;**   and,  during  a 

"  llie  singular  journey  and  equipage  of  Omar  are  described  (be 
sides  Ockley,  yoL  l  p.  260)  by  Murtadi,  (Merveilles  de  TEgypte,  pi 
200—202.) 

'*  The  Arabs  boast  of  an  old  prophecy  preserved  at  Jerusalem,  and 
describing  the  name,  the  reli^on,  and  the  person  of  Omar,  the  future 
conqueror.  By  such  arts  the  Jews  are  said  to  have  soothed  the  pride 
of  their  foreign  masters,  Cyrus  and  Alexander,  (Joseph.  Ant  Jud.  L  zi 
C.1,  8,  p.447,  619— 582.) 

l»  rdvw  &yi(jK  Theophan.  Chronograph,  p.  281.  This  prediction, 
which  had  already  served  for  Antiochus  and  the  Romans,  was  again 
refitted  for  the  present  occasion,  by  the  economy  of  Sophronius,  one  of 
the  deepest  theologians  of  the  Monothelite  controversy. 

®'  According  to  the  accura,te  survey  of  D*Anville,  (Dissertation  sm 
Tancienne  Jerusalem,  p.  42 — 54,)  the  mosch  of  Omar,  enlarged  and 
embellished  by  succeecling  caliphs,  covered  the  ground  of  the  ancient 
temple,  (naXaiov  rot>  fiiyaXov  vaov  lairtSov^  says  Phocas,)  a  length  (tf 
tl5,  a  breadth  of  172,  toiaeB,  The  Nubian  geographer  declares,  that 
this  magnificent  structure  was  second  only  in  size  and  beauty  to  thia 
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redideDce  of  ten  days,  he  regulated  the  present  and  fature 
state  of  his  Syrian  conquests.  Medina  might  be  jealous,  lest 
the  caliph  should  be  detained  by  the  sanctity  of  Jerusalem  or 
the  beauty  of  Damascus ;  her  apprehensions  were  dispelled 
by  his  prompt  and  voluntary  return  to  the  tomb  of  the 
apostle."* 

To  achieve  what  yet  remained  of  the  Syrian  war,  the 
caliph  had  formed  two  separate  armies;  a  chosen  detach- 
ment, under  Amrou  and  Yezid,  was  lefb  in  the  camp  of  Pal- 
estine ;  while  the  larger  division,  under  the  standard  of  Abu 
Obeidah  and  Caled,  marched  away  to  the  north  against  An- 
tioch  and  Aleppo.  The  latter  of  these,  the  Bersea  of  the 
Greeks,  was  not  yet  illustrious  as  the  capital  of  a  province  or 
a  kingdom  ;  and  the  inhabitants,  by  anticipating  their  submis- 
sion and  pleading  their  poverty,  obtained  a  moderate  compo- 
sition for  their  lives  and  religion.  But  the  castle  of  Aleppo,** 
distinct  from  the  city,  stood  erect  on  a  lofty  artificial  mound  : 
the  sides  were  sharpened  to  a  precipice,  and  faced  with  free- 
stone ;  and  the  breadth  of  the  ditch  mi^ht  be  filled  with  water 
from  the  neighboring  springs.  After  the  loss  of  three  thou- 
sand men,  the  garrison  was  still  equal  to  the  defence ;  and 
Youkinna,  their  valiant  and  hereditary  chief,  had  murdered 
his  brother,  a  holy  monk,  for  daring  to  pronounce  the  name 
of  peace.  In  a  siege  of  four  or  five  months,  the  hardest  of 
the  Syrian  war,  great  numbers  of  the  Saracens  were  killed 
and  wounded  :  their  removal  to  the  distance  of  a  mile  could 
not  seduce  the  vigilance  of  Youkinna ;  nor  could  the  Chris- 
tians be  terrified  by  the  execution  of  three  hundred  captives, 
whom  they  beheaded  before  the  castle  wall.  The  silence, 
and  at  length  the  complaints,  of  Abu  Obeidah  informed  the 

« 

great  mosch  of  Cordova,  (p.  118,)  whose  p^iesent  state  Mr.  Swinburne 
has  so  elegantly  represented,  (Travels  into  Spain,  p.  296 — 302.) 

**  Of  the  many  Arabic  tarikhs  or  chronicles  of  Jerusalem,  (D*Uer- 
belot,  p.  867,)  OcJclej  found  one  among  the  Pocock  MSS.  of  Oxford, 
(vol.  i.  p.  257,)  which  he  has  used  to  supply  the  defective  narrative  of 
Al  Wakidi. 

*•  The  Persian  historian  of  Timur  (torn.  iii.  L  v.  c.  21,  p.  800)  de 
scribes  tLe  castle  of  Aleppo  as  founded  on  a  rock  one  hundred  cubits 
in  height;  a  proo^  says  the  French  translator,  that  he  had  never 
visited  the  place.  It  is  now  in  the  midst  of  the  city,  of  no  stren^th^ 
with  a  single  gate ;  the  circuit  is  about  600  or  600  paces,  and  the  diicfa 
half  foil  of  stagnant  water,  (Voyages  de  Tavernier,  torn.  I  p.  14). 
Pocook,  voL  iL  part  I  p.  160.)  The  fortresses  of  the  East  are 
lanptible  to  a  jBoropean  eya 
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ealiph  that  their  hope  and  patience  were  consumed  at  the 
foot  of  this  impregnable  fortress.     '*  I  am  variously  affected,** 
replied  Oroar,  ^  by  the   difference  of  your  success ;    but  I 
charge  you  by  no  means  to  raise  the  siege  of  the  castle. 
Your  retreat  would  diminish  the  reputation  of  our  arms,  and 
encourage  the  infidels  to  fall  upon  you  on  all  sides.     Remain 
before  Aleppo  till  God  shall  determine  the  event,  and  forage 
with  your  horse  round  the  adjacent  country .**    The  exhorta- 
tion of  the  commander  of  the  faithful  was  fortified  by  a  sup 
ply  of  volunteers  from  all  the  tribes  of  Arabia,  who  ariived 
in  the  camp  on  horses  or  camels.    Among  these  was  Damea, 
of  a  servile  birth,  but  of  gigantic  size  and  intrepid  resolution, 
rhe  forty-seventh  day  of  his  service  he  proposed,  with  only 
thirty  men,  to  make  an  attempt  on  the  castle.     The  experi- 
ence and  testimony  of  Caled  recommended  his  offer;   and 
Abu  Obeidah  admonished  his  brethren  not  to   despise  the 
baser  origin  of  Dames,  since  he  himself  could  he  relinquish 
the  public  care,  would  cheerfully  serve  under  the  banner  of 
the  slave:    His  design  was  covered  by  the  appearance  of  a 
retreat ;  and  the  camp  of  the  Saracens  was  pitched  about  a 
league  from  Aleppo.     The  thirty  adventurers  lay  in  ambush 
at  Uie  foot  of  the  hill ;  and  Dames  at  length  succeeded  in  his 
inquiries,  though  he  was  provoked  by  the  ignorance  of  hia 
Greek  captives.     *^God  curse  these  dogs,"  said  the  illiterate 
Arab ;    ^*'  what  a  strange   barbarous  language  they  speak  !^ 
At  the  darkest  hour  of  the  night,  he  scaled  the  most  accessi 
ble  height,  which  he  had  diligently  surveyed,  a  place  where 
the  stones  were  less  entire,  or  the  slope  less  perpendicular, 
or  the  guard  less  vigilant.     Seven  of  the  stoutest  Saracens 
mounted  on  each  other's  shoulders,  and  the  weight  of  the 
column  was  sustained  on  the  broad  and  sinewy  back  of  the 
gigantic  slave.     The  foremost  in  this   painful   ascent  could 
grasp  and  climb  the  lowest  part  of  the  battlements ;  they 
silently  stabbed  and  cast  down  the  sentinels ;  and  the  thirty 
brethren,  repeating  a  pious  ejaculation,  "  O  apostle  of  God, 
help  and  deliver   us !"  were  successively  drawn  up  by  the 
long  folds  of  their  turbans.     With  bold  and  cautious  footsteps, 
Dames  explored  the  palace  of  the  governor,  who  celebrated, 
in  riotous  merriment,  the  festival  of  his  deliverance.     From 
thanco,   returning  to  his   companions,  he   assaulted   on   the 
Inside  the   entrance   of  the   castle.     They  overpowered  the 
ffuard,  unbolted  the  gate,  let  down  the  drawbridge,  and  d> 
fended  the  narrow  pass,  till  the  arrival  of  Caled,  with  (lie 
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dawn  of  daj,  relieved  their  danger  and  assured  their  con- 
quest.  Youkinna,  a  formidable  foe,  became  an  active  and 
useful  proselyte ;  and  the  general  of  the  Saracens  expressed 
his  regard  for  the  most  humble  merit,  by  detaining  the  army 
at  Aleppo  till  Dames  was  cured  of  his  honorable  wcunds. 
The  capital  of  Syria  was  still  covered  by  the  castle  of  Aazai 
and  the  iron  bridge  of  the  Orontes.  Aiter  the  loss  of  those 
important  posts,  and  the  defeat  of  the  last  of  the  Roman 
armies,  the  luxury  of  Antioch  •*  trembled  and  obeyed.  Her 
safety  was  ransomed  with  three  hundred  thousand  pieces  of 
gold ;  but  the  throne  of  the  successors  of  Alexander,  the  seat 
of  the  Roman  government  of  the  East,  which  had  been  deco- 
rated by  Caesar  with  the  titles  of  free,  and  holy,  and  inviolate, 
was  degraded  under  the  yoke  of  the  caliphs  to  the  secondary 
rank  of  a  provincial  town. 

In  the  life  of  Heraclius,  the  glories  of  the  Persian  war  are 
clouded  on  either  hand  by  the  disgrace  and  weakness  of  his 
more  early  and  his  later  days.  When  the  successors  of  M&* 
homet  unsheathed  the  sword  of  war  and  religion,  he  was 
astonished  at  the  boundless  prospect  of  toil  and  danger ;  his 
nature  was  indolent,  nor  could  the  infirm  and  frigid  age  of  the 
emperor  be  kindled  to  a  second  efrort  The  sense  of  shame, 
and  the  importunities  of  the  Syrians,  prevented  the  hasty  de« 
parture  from  the  scene  of  action ;  btit  tibe  hero  was  no  more ; 
and  the  loss  of  Damascus  and  Jerusalem,  the  bloody  fields  of 
Aiznadin  and  Yermuk,  may  be  imputed  in  some  degree  to 
the  absence  or  misconduct  of  the  sovereign.  Instead  of  de< 
fending  the  sepulchre  of  Christ,  he  involved  the  church  and 
state  in  a  metaphysical  controversy  for  the  unity  of  his  will ; 


**  The  date  of  the  oonquest  of  Antioch  by  the  Arabs  is  of  some  im- 
portance. By  comparing  the  years  of  the  world  in  the  chronography 
of  Theophanes  with  the  jrears  of  the  Hegira  in  the  history  of  Elmacin, 
w«  shall  determine,  that  it  was  taken  between  January  28d  and  Sep* 
tember  1st  of  the  year  oi  Christ  638,  (Pagi,  Oritica,  in  Baron.  AnnaL 
tom.  il  p.  812,  818.)  Al  Wakidi  (Ockley,  vol  l  p.  814)  assigns  that 
event  to  Tuesday,  August  2l8t,  an  mconsistent  date ;  since  Easter  fell 
that  year  on  April  6th,  the  21  st  of  August  must  have  oeen  a  Fridry, 
(see  the  Tables  of  the  Art  de  Verifier  les  Dates.) 

'^  His  bounteous  edict,  which  tempted  the  grateful  city  to  assume 
the  victory  of  Pliarsalia  for  a  perpetual  sora,  is  given  i»  ''Avrtox'if^  *f 

i^aroXijg.    John  Malala,'  in  Chron.  p.  91,  edit  Venet    We  may  dkUfr 
goish  his  authentic  information  of  aomestic  fJEUsts  from  his  gross  % 
fwee  of  general  history. 
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while  HeracKtis  crowned  the  ofi^pring  of  his  second  nop* 
tials,  he  was  tamely  stripped  of  the  most  valuable  part  of  their 
inheritance.  In  the  cathedral  of  Antioch,  in  the  presence  of 
the  bishops,  at  the  foot  of  the  crucifix,  he  bewailed  the  sina 
of  the  prince  and  people;  but  his  confession  instructed  the 
world,  that  it  was  vain,  and  perhaps  impious,  to  resist  the 
*udgment  of  God.  The  Saracens  were  invincible  in  fact, 
since  they  were  invincible  in  opinion ;  and  the  desertion  of 
Youkinna,  his  false  repentance  and  repeated  perfidy,  might 
lustify  the  suspicion  of  the  emperor,  that  he  was  encompassed 
by  traitors  and  apostates,  who  conspired  to  betray  his  person 
and  their  country  to  the  enemies  of  Christ  In  the  hour  of 
adversity,  his  superstition  was  agitated  by  the  omens  and 
dreams  of  a  falling  crown ;  and  after  bidding  an  eternal  fare- 
well to  Svria,  he  secretly  embarked  with  a  few  attendants, 
and  absolved  the  fiuth  of  his  subjects.**  Constantine,  his 
eldest  son,  had  been  stationed  with  forty  thousand  men  at 
Csesarea,  the  civil  metropolis  of  the  three  provinces  of  Pales- 
tine. But  his  private  interest  recalled  him  to  the  Byzantine 
court ;  and,  after  the  flight  of  his  &ther,  he  felt  himself  an 
unequal  champion  to  the  united  force  of  the  caliph.  His  van- 
guand  was  boldly  attacked  by  three  hundred  Arabs  and  a 
thousand  black  slaves,  who,  in  the  depth  of  winter,  had 
climbed  the  snowy  mountains  of  Libanus,  and  who  were 
speedily  followed  oy  the  victorious  squadrons  of  Caled  him- 
8el£  From  the  north  and  south  the  troops  of  Antioch  and 
Jerusalem  advanced  along  the  sea-shore  till  their  banners 
were  jmned  under  the  walls  of  the  Phoenician  cities :  Tripoli 
and  Tyre  were  betrayed ;  and  a  fleet  of  fifty  transports,  which 
entered  without  distrust  the  captive  harbors,  brought  a  sea- 
sonable supply  of  arms  and  provisions  to  the  camp  of  the 
Saracens.  Their  labors  were  terminated  by  the  unexpected 
surrender  of  CsBsarea :  the  Roman  prince  had  embarked  in 
the  night;*'  and  the  defenceless  citizens  solicited  their  par 

**  See  Ocldey,  (yoL  I  p.  808,  812,)  who  laughs  at  the  credulity  ol 
his  antiMir.  When  Heraclius  bade  farewell  to  Syria,  Vale  Syria  el 
ultimum  Vale,  he  prophesied  that  the  Romans  should  never  retotei 
the  province  till  the  birth  of  an  inauspicious  child,  the  future  sccur^ 
of  the  empire.  Abulfeda,  p.  68.  I  am  perfectly  ignorant  of  the  mystic 
■ense,  or  nonsense,  of  this  prediction. 

"*  In  the  loose  and  obscure  chronology  of  the  times,  X  %m  guided  hj 
■n  Mti«entic  record,  (in  the  book  of  ceremonies  of  Constantine  Por 
fkyiogonitus,)  which  certifies  that,  June  4,  A.  D.  638,  uie  emparw 
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doQ  with  an  ofTeriDg  of  two  hundred  thousand  pieoes  of  gokL 
The  remainder  of  the  province,  Ramlah,  Ptolemais  or  Acre^ 
Sichem  or  Neapolis,  Gaza,  Ascalon,  Berytus,  Sidoii,  Gabala, 
Laodicea,  Apamea,  Hierapolis,  no  longer  presumed  to  dispute 
the  will  of  the  conqueror ;  and  Syria  bowed  under  the  sceptre 
of  the  caliphs  seven  hundred  years  after  Pompey  had  despoiled 
the  last  of  the  Macedonian  kings.'* 

The  sieges  and  battles  of  six  campaigns  had  eonsumed 
■nany  thousands  of  the  Moslems.  They  died  with  the  repu* 
tation  and  the  cheerfulness  of  martyrs ;  and  the  simplidty  of 
their  faith  may  be  expressed  in  the  words  of  an  Arabian 
youth,  when  he  embraced,  for  the  la!st  time,  his  sister  and 
mother :  ^^  It  is  not/*  said  he,  ^  the  delicacies  of  Syria,  or  the 
feding  delights  of  this  world,  that  have  prompted  me  to  devote 
my  life  in  the  cause  of  religion.  But  I  seek  the  favor  of  God 
and  his  apostle;  and  I  have  heard,  from   one  of  the  com- 

{)anions  of  the  prophet,  that  the  spirits  of  the  martyrs  will  be 
odged  in  the  crops  of  green  birds,  who  shall  taste  the  fruits, 
and  drink  of  the  rivers,  of  paradise.  Farewell,  we  shall 
meet  again  among  the  groves  and  fountains  which  God  has 
provided  for  his  elect."  The  futhful  captives  might  exercise 
a  passive  and  more  arduous  resolution ;  and  a  cousin  of  Ma- 
homet is  celebrated  for  refusing,  afber  an  abstinence  of  three 
days,  the  wine  and  pork,  the  only  nourishment  that  was 
allowed  by  the  malice  of  the  infidels.  The  frailty  of  some 
weaker  brethren  exasperated  the  implacable  spirit  of  fanat- 
icism ;  and  the  father  of  Amer  deplored,  in  pathetic  strains, 
the  apostasy  and  damnation  of  a  son,  who  had  renounced  the 
promises  of  God,  and  the  intercession  of  the  prophet,  to  oc- 
cupy, with  the  priests  and  deacons,  the  lowest  mansions  of 
hell.  Tbe  more  fortunate  Arabs,  who  survived  the  war  and 
persevered  in  the  faith,  were  restrained  by  their  abstemious 
leader  from  the  abuse  of  prosperity.      After  a  refreshment  of 


crowned  his  ^rounger  son  Heraclius,  in  the  presence  of  his  eldest,  0  >n- 
Btantine,  and  in  tbe  palace  of  Constantinople ;  that  January  1,  A.  D. 
689,  the  royal  procession  visited  the  great  church,  and  on  the  4th  of 
the  same  montn,  the  hippodrome. 

*"  Sixty-five  years  before  Christ,  Syria  Pontusque  monumenta  sunk 
Oil.  Pompeii  virtutis,  (Veil.  PatercuL  ii.  38,)  rather  of  his  fortune  and 
power :  he  adjudged  Syria  to  be  a  Roman  province,  and  the  last  of 
the  Seleucides  were  incapable  of  drawing  a  sword  in  the  defence  of 
tlieir  patrimony  (see  the  original  texts  collected  by  Uelier,  AanaL  pk 
UO) 
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three  days,  Abu  Obeidah  withdrew  his  troops  from  the  per- 
nicioas  contagion  of  the  luxury  of  Antioch,  and  assured  the 
caliph  that  their  religion  and  virti^e  could  only  be  preserved 
by  the  hard  discipline  of  poverty  and  labor.  But  Uie  virtue 
of  Omar,  however  rigorous  to  himself^  was  kind  and  liberal 
io  his  brethren.  After  a  just  tribute  of  praise  and  thanksgiv- 
ing, he  dropped  a  tear  of  compassion  ;  and  sitting  down  on  the 
ground,  wrote  an  answer,  in  which  he  mildly  «oensured  the 
severity  of  his  lieutenant :  "^  God,^  said  the  successor  of  the 
pr<^het,  "has  not  forbidden  the  use  of  the  good  things  of 
this  worl  to  .faithful  men,  and  such  as  have  performed  good 
worksL  Therefore  you  ought  to  have  given  them  leave  to  rest 
themselves,  and  partake  freely  of  those  good  things  which 
the  country  affordeth.  If  any  of  the  Saracens  have  no  fami- 
ly in  Arabia,  they  may  marry  in  Syria ;  and  whosoever  of 
ihem  wants  any  female  slaves,  he  may  purchase  as  many  m 
he  hath  occasion  for.**  The  conquerors  prepared  to  use,  or  to 
abuse,  this  gracious  permission ;  but  the  year  of  their  triumph 
was  marked  by  a  mortality  of  men  and  cattle ;  and  twenty- 
five  thousand  Saracens  were  snatched  away  from  the  posses- 
sion of  Syria.  The  death  of  Abu  Obeidah  might  be  lamented 
by  the  Christians  ;  but  his  brethren  recollected  that  he  was  one 
of  the  iet  elect  whom  the  prophet  had  named  as  the  heirs  of 
paradise.*^  Caled  survived  his  brethren  about  three  years : 
and  the  tomb  of  the  Sword  of  God  is  shown  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Emesa.  His  valor,  which  founded  in  Arabia  and 
Syria  the  empire  of  the  caliphs,  was  fortified  by  the  opinion 
of  a  special  providence ;  and  as  long  as  he  wore  a  cap,  which 
had  been  blessed  by  Mahomet,  he  deemed  himself  invulner- 
able amidst  the  darts  of  the  infidels.* 

The  place  of  the  first  conquerors  was  supplied  by  a  new 
generation  of  their  children  and  countrymen  :  Syria  became 


*>  Abiilfecla,  AxmaL  MosleoL  p.  78.  Mahomet  could  artfully  vary 
ilie  praiaee  of  his  diaeiples.  Of  Omar  he  was  accustomed  to  say,  thai 
if  A  prophet  could  arise  after  himself^  it  would  be  Omar ;  and  that  in 
a  general  calamity,  Omar  would  be  accepted  by  the  divine  justice, 
'Ockley,  vol  I  p.  221.) 

*  Khaled,  according  to  the  Bxnizont  Uzzafiii,  (Price,  p.  90,j  after  havinr 
been  deprived  of  his  ample  share  of  the  plander  of  Syria  by  tne  jealoasy  off 
Omar,  died,  possessed  only  of  his  horse,  his  arms,  and  a  single  slave.  Yet 
Omar  was  obliged  to  acknowledge  to  his  tamonting  parent,  that  aevef 
■other  had  produced  a  son  like  Khiued. — M. 

VOL.  V. K 
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the  seat  and  support  of  the  house  of  Omraiyah;  and  th4 
revenue,  the  soldiers,  the  ships  of  that  powerful  kingdom  wers 
consecrated  to  enlarge  on  every  side  the  empire  of  Hm 
caliphs.  But  the  Saracens  despise  a  superfluity  of  fame ;  and 
their  historians  scarcely  condescend  to  mention  the  subordi- 
nate conquests  which  are  lost  in  the  splendor  and  rapidity 
of  their  victorious  career.  To  the  north  of  Syr^  th^  passed 
Mount  Taums,  and  reduced  to  their  obedience  the  province 
(tf  Gilicia,  with  its  capital  Tarsus,  the  ancient  caonument 
of  the  Assyrian  kings.  Beyond  a  second  ridge  of  the  same 
mountains,  they  spread  the  flame  of  war,  rather  th^n  the  light 
of  religion,  as  &r  as  the  shores  of  the  Euxine,  and  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Constantinople.  To  the  east  they  advanced  to  the 
banks  and  sources  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris:"  the  lon^ 
disputed  barrier  of  Rome  and  Persia  was  forever  confounded ; 
the  walls  of  Edessa  and  Amida,  of  Dara  and  Ni^tns,  which 
had  resisted  the  arms  and  engines  of  Sapor  or  NushirvsOy 
were  levelled  in  the  dust ;  and  the  holy  city  of  Abgams  might 
vainly  produce  the  epistle  or  the  image  of  Christ  to  an  unbe- 
lieving conqueror.  To  the  toest  the  Syrian  kingdom  is  bounded 
by  the  sea :  and  the  ruin  of  Aradus,  a  small  island  or  penin 
sula  on  the  coast,  was  postponed  during  ten  years.  But  the 
hills  of  Libanus  abounded  in  timber ;  the  trade  of  Phoenicia 
was  populous  in  mariners ;  and  a  fleet  of  seventeen  hundred 
barks  was  equipped  and  imanned  by  the  natives  of  the  desert. 
The  Imperial  navy  of  the  Romans  fled  before  them  from  the 
Pamphylian  rocks  to  the  Hellespont;  but  the  spirit  of  the 
emperor,  a  grandson  <^  Heraclius,  had  been  subdued  before 
the  combat  by  a  dream  and  a  pun.'*    The  Saracens  rode 


*'  Al  Wakidi  had  likewise  written  a  history'  of  the  oonqoefit  of 
Diarbekir,  or  Mesopotamia,  (Ockley,  at  the  end  of  the  iid  voL,)  which 
our  interpreters  do  not  appear  to  have  seen.*  The  Chronicle  of  Diony 
sius  of  Tehnar,  the  Jacobite  patriarch,  records  the  taking  of  Edessa 
A.  D.  687,  and  of  Dara  A.  D.  641,  (Asseman.  Bibliot  Orient  torn,  ii 
p.  108;)  and  the  attentive  may  g^ean  some  doubtfiil  information 
from  the  Chronography  of  Theopl^es,  (p.  286 — 287.)  Most  of  the 
towns  of  Mesopotamia  yielded  by  surrender,  (Abulpharag.  p.  112.). 

'*  He  dreamt  that  he  was  at  Thessalonica,  a  harmless  and  unmean- 
ing rision ;  but  his  soothsayer,  or  his  cowardice,  understood  the  sure 
mnen  of  a  defeat  concealed  m  that  inauspicious  word  6is  aAAd  vl«Y»t 


*  It  bas  been  published  in  Arabic  by  M.  Ewald,  St  Maitim  vvL  si  f 
Mi  I  bot  its  aatbenticity  is  doubted. — M. 
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■MBten  of  the  sea ;  and  the  islands  of  Cyprus,  Rhodes,  and 
the  pydades,  were  successively  exposed  to  their  rapacious 
Tiaits.  Three  hundred  years  before  the  Christian  era,  the 
memorable  though  fruitless  si^e  of  Rhodes'*  by  Demetrius, 
had  fimushed  that  maritime  .republic  with  the  materials  ami 
iho  subject  of  a  trophy.  A  gigantic  statue  of  Apollo,  or  thti 
sun,  seventy  cubits  in .  height,  was  erected  at  the  entrance  of 
the  harbor,  a  monument  of  the  freedom  and  the  ^rts  of  Greecew 
After  standing  fifty-six  years,  the  colossus  of  Rhodes  was  over* 
thrown  by  an  earthquake ;  but  the  massy  trunk,  and  huge 
fragments,  lay  scattered  eight  centuries  on  the  ground,  and 
are  often  described  as  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  ancient 
world.  They  were  collected  by  the  diligence  of  the  Saracens, 
and  sold  to  a  Jewish  merchant  of  Edessa,  who  is  said  to  have 
laden  nine  hundred  camels  with  the  weight  o^  ihe  brass  metal ; 
an  enormous  weight,  though  we  should  inoiade  the  hundred 
colossal  figures,'*  and  the  three  thoubaud  statues,  which 
adorned  the  prosperity  of  the  city  of  the  toxu 

JL  The  conquest  of  Egypt  may  be  explained  by  the  char- 
acter of  the  victorious  Saracen,  one  of  the  first  of  his  nation, 
in  an  age  when  the  meanest  of  the  brethren  was  exalted  above 
his  nature  by  the  spirit  of  enthusiasm.  The  birth  of  Amrou 
was  at  once  base  and  illustrious ;  his  mother,  a  notorious  pros- 
titute, was  unable  to  decide  among  five  of  the  Eoreish ;  but 
the  proof  of  resemblance  adjudged  the  child  to  Aasi,  the 
oldest  of  her  lovers."  The  youth  of  Amrou  was  impelled 
by  the  passions  and  prejudices  of  his  kindred :  his  poetic 
genius  was  exercised  in  satirical  verses  against  the  person  and 
doctrine  of  Mahomet;   his  dexterity  was  employed  by  the 


Oivo  to  another  the  victory,  (Theoph.  p  286.    2iOoaras,  torn,  ii  L  ziv. 

p.  880 

**  Every  passage  and  every  fiict  that  relates  to  the  isle,  the  city,  and 
the  colossus  of  Rhodes,  are  compiled  in  the  laborious  treatise  of 
Heiirsius,  who  has  bestowed  the  same  diligence  on  the  two  larger 
islands  of  the  Crete  and  Cyprus.  See,  in  the  iiid  vol  of  his  works,  the 
Rhodun  of  Meursius,  (L  i.  c  15,  p  715 — 719.)  The  Byzantine  writers, 
llieophan^  and  Constantine,  have  ignorantly  prolonged  the  term  to 
1B60  years^  and  ridiculously  divide  the  weight  among  80,000  camels. 

'*  Centum  colossi  alium  nobilitaturi  locum,  says  Plhiy,  with  his 
usual  spirit    Hist  Natur.  zxxiv.  18. 

*'  We  learn  this  anecdote  from  a  spirited  old  woman,  who  reviled 
to  their  faces,  the  caliph  and  his  friend.  She  was  encouraged  by  the 
tileDce  of  Amrou  and  the  liberality  of  Moawiyah,  (Abulfeda,  AnnaL 
p.  111.) 
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reigning  faction  to  pursue  the  religions  exiles  who  had  takea 
Fetuge  in  the  court  of  the  ^Ethiopian  king.**  Yet  he  returned 
from  this  embassy  a  secret  proselyte ;  his  reason  or  his  interest 
determined  him  to  renounce  the  worship  of  idols ;  he  escaped 
Crom  Mecca  with  his  friend  Caled ;  and  the  prophet  of  Medina 
enjoyed  at  the  same  moment  the  satis^MStion  of  embracing 
the  two  firmest  champions  of  his  cause.  The  impatience  of 
Amrou  tx>  lead  the  armies  of  the  ^ithful  was  checked  by  the 
reproof  of  Omar,  who  advised  him  not  to  seek  power  and 
doRiiiiion,  since  he  who  is  a  subject  to-day,  may  be  a  prince 
to-morrow.  Yet  his  merit  was  not  overlooked  by  the  two  first 
successors  of  Mahomet ;  they  were  indebted  to  his  arms  for 
t^e  conquest  of  Palestine ;  and  in  all  tbe  battles  and  sieges 
of  Syria,  he  united  with  the  temper  of  a  chief  tlie  valor  of  an 
adventurous  soldier.  In  a  visit  to  Medina,  the  caliph  expressed 
a  wish  to  survey  the  sword  whi(^  haj  cut  down  so  many 
Christian  warriors ;  the  son  of  Aasi  unsheathed  a  short  and 
ordinary  cimeter;  and  as  he  perceived  the  surprise  of  Omar, 
'*  Alas,'*,  said  the  modest  Saracen,  *^  the  sword  itself,  without 
t}ie  arm  of  its  master,  is  neither  sharper  nor  more  weighty 
tiian  the  sword  of  Pharezdak  the  pioet"^^**  After  the  conquest 
of  Egypt,  he  was  recalled  by  the  jealousy  of  the  caliph  0th- 
man ;  but  in  the  subsequent  troubles,  this  airabitioti  of  A  soldier, 
a  statesman,  and  an  orator,  emerged  from  a  private  station. 
His  powerful  support,  both  in  council  aiid  in  the  field,  estab- 
lished the  throne  of  the  Ommiade^;  the  administration  and 
revenue  of  Egj^pt  w^e  restored  by  the  gratitude  of  Moawiy^ 
to  a  ^ithful  fiiend  who  had  raised  himself  above  the  raiik  of  a 
subject;  and  Amrou  ended  his  days  in'  the  palace  and  city 
which  he  had  founded  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile.  His  d3nng 
speech  to  his  children  is  celebrated  by  the  Arabians  as  a  model 
erf  eloquence  and  wisdom :  he  deplored  the  errors  of  his  youth  •, 
but  if  the  peniiont  was  still  infected  by  the  vanity  of  a  poet, 
he  might  exag^,x).rate  the  venom  and  mischief  of  his  impiou6 
compositionii.** 

*^  Oa^ier,  Yie  de  Mahomet,  torn.  ii.  p  46,  Ac,  who  auotes  the 
Abyssinian  histoi-y,  or  romaaoe  of  Abdel  Balcides.  Yet  the  fact  of 
tb<»  embassy  and  ar&^issador  may  be  allowed. 

••  This  saying  is  preserved  by  Pocock,  (Not  ad  Oarmen  Tog^ai,  p 
164,)  an  J  justly  appl&aded  by  Mr.  Harris,  (Philosophical  Arrange 
OB^its.  p.  860.) 

j'*  For  the  life  and  diaracter  of. Amrou,  see  Ookley  (Hist  of  the 
Hmcens.  7oL  l  p.  28,  68,  94,  828,  842,  344,  and  to  the  end  cf  tte 
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Fkom  hJBi  ciunp  in  Paketine,  Amrou  had  surprised  or  an- 
ticipated Uie  caliph's  leave  for  the  invasion  of  Egjpt^ 
The  magnanimous  Omar  trusted  in  his  Grod  and  his  sword, 
which  had  shaken  the  thrones  of  Chosroes  and  Caesar :  but 
when  he  compared  the  slender  force  of  the  Moslems  with 
the  greatness  of  the  enterprise,  he  condemned  his  own  rash* 
ness,  and  listened  to  his  timid  companions.  The  pride  and 
Uie  greatness  of  Pharaoh  were  fjEunihar  to  the  readers  of  the 
Koran ;  and  a  tenfold  repetition  of  prodigies  had  been  scarce* 
\y  sufficient  to  effect^  not  the  victory,  but  the  flight,  of  six 
hundred  thousand  of  the  children  of  Israel:  the  cities  of 
Egypt  were  many  and  populous;,  their  architecture  wi^ 
strong  and  solid ;  the  Nile,  with  its  numerous  branches,  was 
alone  an  insuperable  barrier;  and  the  granary  of  the  Im<- 
perial  city  would  be  obstinately  defended  by  the  Roman  pow- 
ers. In  this  perplexity,  the  commander  of  the  &ithful  re* 
signed  himself  to  the  decision  of  chance,  or,  in  his  opinion^ 
of  Providence*  At  the  head  of  only  four  thousand  Arabs, 
the  intrepid  Amrou  had  marched  away  froin  his  station  of 
Gaaa  when  he  was  overtaken  by  the  messeriger  of  Omar^ 
^*If  you  are  still  in  Syria,"  said  the  ambiguous  mandate, 
^  retreat  without  delay ;  but  if^  at  the  receipt  of  this  epistle, 
jou  have  ahready  reached  the  frontiers  of  £gypt,  advance 
with  con6denoe,  and  depend  on  the  succor  of  God  and  of 
your  brethren."  The  experience,  perhaps  the  secret  intelli- 
gence, of  Amrou  had  taught  him  to  suspect  the  mutability  o£ 
courts;  and  he  continued  his  march  till  bis  tents  were  uur 
questionably  pitched  on  Egyptian  ground.  He  there  assem? 
bled  his  officers,  broke  the  seal,  perused  the  epistle,  gravely 
inquired  the  name  and  situation  of  the  place,  and  declared 
his  ready  obedienoe  to  the  commands  of  the  caliph.  After 
a  siege  of  thirty  days,  he  took  possession  of  Farmah  or  Pe- 
lusium ;  and  that  key  of  Egypt,  as  it  has  been  justly  named, 

volume;  vol  ii.  p.  51,  66,  67,  74,  110 — 112,  162)  and  Otter,  (M^m.  di 
rAcademie  des  InscriptioiiB,  torn.  xjd.  p.  181,132.)  The  readers  of 
Tacitus  may  aptly  compave  Vespasian  and  Mucianus  with  Moawiyab 
and  Amrou.  Yet  the  resemblance  is  still  more  in  the  situation,  than 
in  the  characters,  of  the  men. 

*"•  Al  Wakidi  had  likewise  composed  a  separate  history  of  the  con- 
quest of  Egypt^  which  Mr.  Ockley  could  never  procure ;  and  his  own 
inquiries  (vol  L  844 — 862)  have  added  very  little  to  the  original  text 
df  Eutychiu8»  (Annal.  torn.  ii.  p.  296— -323,  vers.  Pooock,)  thp  MeUihit« 
patriareh  of  Alexandria,  who  lived  three  himdred  years  aftei  tiM 
nrrelotioiL 
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unlocked  the  eDtrance  of  the  couDtry  as  &r  as  the  ruiiis  of 
Heliopolis  and  the  neighborhood  of  the  modem  Cairo. 

On  the  Western  side  of  the  Nile,  at  a  small  distance  to  th« 
east  of  the  Pyramids,  at  a  small  distance  to  the  south  of  the 
Delta,  Memphis,  one  hundred  and  &hj  furlongs  in  circum« 
ference,  displayed  the  magnificence  of  ancient  kings.  Under 
the  reigif  of  the  Ptolemies  and  Ctesars,  the  seat  of  govern* 
ment  was  removed  to  the  sea-coast ;  the  ancient  capital  was 
eclipsed  by  the  arts  and  opulence  of  Alexandria ;  the  palaces, 
and  at  length  the  temples,  were  reduced  to  a  desolate  and 
ruinous  condition:  yet, in  the  age  of  Augustus,  and  even  in 
ih&t  of  Gonstantine,  Memphis  was  still  numbered  among  the 
greatest  and  noost  populous  of  the  provincial  cities.^**  The 
banks  of  the  Nile,  in  this  place  of  the  breadth  of  three 
thousand  feet^  were  united  by  two  bridges  of  sixty  and  of 
thirty  boats,  connected  in  the  middte  stream  by  the  small 
island  of  Rouda,  which  was  covered  irith  gardens  and  babitv 
tions.^''  The  eastern  extremity  of  the  bridge  was  terminated 
by  the  town  of  Babylon  and  th^  camp  of  a  Roman  legion, 
which  protected  the  passage  of  the  river  and  the  second  cap- 
ital of  Egyptr  This  important  fortress,  which  might  &irly 
be  described  as  a  part  of  Memphis  or  Murah^  was  invested 
by  the  arras  of  the  lieutenant  of  Omar :  a  reinforcement  of 
four  thousand  Saracens  soon  arrived  in  his  camp;  and  the 
military  engines,  which  battered  the  walls,  may  be  imputed 
to  the  art  and  labor  of  his  Syrian  allies.  Yet  the  siege 
was  protracted  to  seven  months ;  and  the  rash  invaders  were 
encompassed  and  threatened  by  the  inundation  of  the  Nile.'** 


^"  Strabo,  an  accurate  and  attentive  spectator,  observes  qCHeliopp- 
lis,  vvvi  idv  oiv  ivrX  wavipn^o^  h  wdXif^  (Qeograph.  L  xvil  p.  11{$8 ;)  but  of 

Memphis   he   declares,  .n6\}s   6*  iari  fieyuXn   rt   koI  e^vopoSf  Stvripa    fUT* 

'AXe^dvSpctavt  (p.  1161:)  he  notices,  however,  the  mixture  of  inhabitaxita^ 
and  the  ruin  of  the  palaces.  In  the  proper  Egypt,  Ammianus  enu- 
merates Memphis  among  the  four  cities,  siaximis  urbibus  quibus  pro* 
vincia  nitet  (xxil  16 ;)  and  the  name  of  Memphis  appears  with  distinc- 
tion in  the  Roman  Itinerary  and  episcopal  Usta 

^"^  These  rare  and  curious  facts,  the  breadth  (2946  feet)  and  the 
bridge  of  the  Nile,  are  only  to  be  found  in  the  Danish  traveller  and  the 
N^ubian  geographer,  (p.  98.) 

*"*  From  the  montia  of  April,  the  Nile  begins  imperceptibly  to  rise; 
the  swell  becomes  strong  and  visible  in  the  moon  after  the  summer 
■olsiice,  (Plin.  Hist  Nat  v.  10,)  and  is  usually  proclaimed  at  Cairo  on 
Bi,  Peter's  day,  (June  29.)  A  register  of  thir^  suoceasive  yean 
taaikn  tlie  greatest  height  of  the  waters  between  jTuly  25  aad  Aiigtisl 
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bet  assault  was  bold  and  successful:  they  passed  the 
ditch,  whidi  had  been  fortified  with .  iron  spikes,  applied  their 
scaling  laddera,  entered  the  fortress  with  the  shout  of  '^  God 
ia  Tictorious  P  and  drove  the  remnant  of  the  Greeks  to  their 
boats  and  the  Isle  of  Rouda.  The  spot  was  afterwards 
recommended  to  the  conqueror  by  the  easy  oommunicatiou 
with  the  golf  and  the  peninsula  of  Arabia ;  the  remains  of 
Memphis  were  deserted ;  the  tents  of  the  Arabs  were  con* 
verted  into  permanent  halntations ;  and  the  first  mosch  was 
blessed  by  the  presence  of  fourscore  companions  of  Maho- 
met'^ A  new  city  arose  in  their  camp,  on  the  eastward  bank 
of  the  Nile ;  and  the  contiguous  quarters  of  Babylon  and 
Foatat  are  confounded  in  their  present  decay  by  the  appella- 
tion of  old  Misrah,  or  Cairo,  of  which  they  form  an  extensive 
suburb.  But  the  name  of  Cairo,  the  town  of  victory,  more 
strictly  belongs  to  the  modem  capital,  which  was  founded  in 
the  tenth  century  by  the  Fatimite  caliphs/^*  It  has  gradually 
receded  from  the  river ;  but  the  continuity  of  buildings  may 
be  traced  by  an  attentive  eye  from  the  monuments  of  Sesostris 
Id  those  <^  Saladin.'^ 

Yet  the  Arabs,  after  a  glorious  and  profitable  enterprise, 
must  have  retreated  to  the  desert,  had  they  not  found  a 
powerful  alliance  in  the  heart  of  the  country.  The  rajud 
conquest  of  Alexander  was  assisted  by  the  superstition  and 
revolt  of  the  natives  :  they  abhorred  their  Persian  oppressors, 
tho  disciples  of  the  Magi,  who  had   burnt  the  temples  of 

18,  (Maillet^  Deacription  de  FEgypte,  lettre  xl  p.  67,  <&c.  Pocock'a 
DeacriptioD  of  the  East,  vol  L  p.  200.    Shaw's  Travels,  p.  888.) 

'**  ICurtadi,  MerveiUes  de  TE^pte,  243,  259.  He  expatiates  oq 
the  subject  with  the  zeal  and  minuteness  of  a  citizen  and  a  bigot,  and 
bis  local  traditions  have  a  strong  air  of  truth  and  accuracy. 

"•  lyHerbelot,  Bibliothfeqne  Orientale,  p.  283. 

*••  The  position  of  New  and  of  Old  Cairo  is  well  known,  and  has 
been  often  described.  Two  writers,  who  were  intimately  acquainted 
with  ancient  and  modem  Egypt,  have  fixed,  after  a  learned  mquiry, 
the  city  of  Memphis  at  Oizeh^  directly  opposite  the  Old  Cairo,  (Sicard, 
Nouveaux  MSmoires  des  Missions  du  Levant,  touL  vi.  p.  5,  6.  Shaw's 
Observations  and  Travels,  p.  296 — 304.)  Yet  we  may  not  disregard 
the  authority  or  the  arguments  of  Pocock,  (vol.  i.  p.  25 — 41,)  Nie- 
buhr,  (Voyage,  tom.  L  p.  77 — 106,)  and  above  all,  of  D*Anville,  (De- 
acription de  TEgypte,  p.  Ill,  112,  180 — 149,)  who  have  removed  Mem- 
phis towards  the  village  of  Mohannah,  some  miles  farther  to  the 
■OQth.  In  their  heat,  the  disputants  have  forgot  that  the  ample  space 
•f  a  metropolis  covers  and  annihilates  the  tax  greater  part  of  the  ooft 
iT'^rerBy 
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^vpt,  and  feasted  with  sacrilegious  appetite  on  the  flesh  of  tht 
Kod  Apis."'  After  a  period  of  ten  centuries,  the  same  rev- 
olution was  renewed  by  a  similar  cause;  and  in  the  sup 
port  of  an  incomprehensible  creed,  the  zeal  of  the  Coptic 
Christians  was  equally  ardent  I  have  already  explained  the 
origin  and  progress  of  the  Monophysite  controversy,  and  the 
persecution  of  the  emperors,  which  converted  a  sect  into  a 
nation,  and  alienated  Egypt  from  their  religion  and  govern- 
uient.  The  Saracens  were  received  as  the  deliverers  of  the 
Jacobite  church;  and  a  secret  and  efi^tual  treaty  was 
opened  during  the  siege  of  Memphis  between  a  victorious 
Anny  and  a  people  of  slaves.  A  rich  and  noble  Egyptian, 
of  the  name  of  Mokawkas,  had  dissembled  his  fiuth  to  obtain 
the  administration  of  his  province :  in  the  disorders  of  the 
Persian  war  he  aspired  to  independence:  the  embassy  of 
Mahomet  ranked  him  among  princes ;  but  be  declined,  with 
rich  gifts  and  ambiguous  compliments,  the  proposal  of  a  new 
religion.***  The  abuse  of  his  trust  exposed  him  to  the  resent- 
ment of  ELeraelius :  his  submission  was  delayed  by  arrogance 
and  fear;  and  his  conscience  was  prompted  by  interest  to 
throw  himself  on  the  £ivor  of  the  nation  and  the  support  of 
the  Saracens.  In  his  first  conference  with  Arorou,  he  heard 
without  indignation  the  usual  option  of  the  Koran,  the  tribute^ 
or  the  sword.  ^^The  Greeks,"  replied  Mokawkas,  ^are  de* 
termined  to  abide  the  determination  of  Uie  sword ;  but  with 
the  Greeks  I  desire  no  communion,  dther  in  this  world  or  in 
ihe  next,  and  I  abjure  forever  the  Byzantine  tyrant,  his  synod 
of  Chalcedon,  and  his  Melchite  slaves.  For  myself  and 
my  brethren,  we  are  resolved  to  live  and  die  in  the  profes- 
sion of  the  gospel  and  unity  of  Christ  .  It  is  impossible  for 
us  to  embrace  the  revelations  of  your  prophet;  but  we  are 
desirous  of  peace,  and  cheerfully  submit  to  pay  tribute  and 


>*^  See  Herodoikus,  I  ia  e.  27,  28, 29.  iSlian,  Hist  Vsr.  L  iv.  e.  & 
Biudap  in  Gt^o; ,  torn.  iL  p.  774.  Diodor.  SicuL  torn.  ii.  L  xviL  P^  197, 
edit.  WeeseliDg.  Tcov  JlepofHv  iivt^nKATuxv  tis  rk  Upd,  says  the  last  of  these 
historians. 

'^  Mokawkas  s^it  the  prophet  two  Ooptic  damsels,  with  two 
Tiiaids  and  one  eunuch,  an  alabaster  vase,  an  ingot  of  pure  gold,  oil, 
honey,  and  the  finest  white  linen  of  Egypt,  with  a  horse,  a  mule,  ond 
an  ass,  distinguidied  by  their  respective  qualifications.  The  embaiey 
of  Mahomet  was  despatdied  from  Medina  in  the  seventh  year  of  tM 
Qiipra,  (A.  D.  62a)  See  Oa|{iUQr.  (Vie  de  Mahomet^  torn.  u.  p.  Uh 
SM,  SOSJ  from  Al  Jannahi  j 
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obedienod  to  his  temporal  suooesftors."  The  tribute 
aaoertained  at  two  pieces  of  gold  for  the  head  of  every  Chris- 
lian;  but  old  men,  monks,  women,  and  children,  of  boU 
sexes,  under  sixteen  years  of  age,  were  exempted  from  this 
personal  assessment :  the  Gopts  above  and  below  Memphis 
Bwore  allegiance  to  the  caliph,  and  promised  a  hospi table 
entertainment  of  three  days  to  every  Mossulman  who  should 
travel  through  their  country.  By  this  charter  of  security,  the 
ecclesiastical  and  dvil  tyranny  of  the  Melchites  was  de^ 
Btroyed :  '**  the  anathemas  of  St  Cyril  were  thundered  from 
every  pulpit ;  and  the  sacred  edifices,  with  the  patriiaK>ny  of 
the  church,  were  restored  to  the  national  communion  of  the 
Jacobites,  who  enjoyed  without  moderation  the  moment  of 
triumph  and  revenge.  At  the  pressing  summons  of  Amrou, 
their  patriarch  Benjamin  emerged  from  his  desert ;  and  aftei 
the  fii^t  interview,  the  courteous  Arab  affected  to  declare  that 
he  had  never  conversed  with  a  Christian  priest  of  more  inni>> 
cent  manners  and  a  more  venerable  aspect"*  In  the  march 
firom  Memphis  to  Alexandria,  the  lieutenant  of  Omar  intrust' 
ed  his  safety  to  the  zeal  and  gratitude  of  the  Egyptians :  thd 
roads  and  bridges  were  diligently  repaired  ;  and  in  every 
step  of  his  progress,  he  could  depend  on  a  constant  supply 
of  provisions  and  intelligence.  The  Greeks  of  Egypt,  wnose 
numbers  could  scarcely  equal  a  tenth  of  the  natives,  were 
overwhelmed  by  the  universal  defection ;  they  had  ever  been 
hated,  they  were  no  longer  feared :  the  magistrate  fled  from 
his  tribunal,  the  bishop  from  his  altar;  and  the  distant  garri 
sons  were  Isurprised  or  starved  by  the  surrounding  multitudes. 
Had  tot  the  Nile  afforded  a  safe  and  ready  conveyance  to 
the  sea,  not  an  individual  could  have  escaped,  who  by  birth, 
or  language,  or  office,  or  religion,  was  connected  with  their 
odious  name. 

By  the  retreat  of  the  Greeks  from  the  provinces  of  Upper 

.  '**  ne  prsefecture  of  Egypt,  and  the  conduct  of  the  war,  had  been 
tni^d  by  HentcUus  to  the  patriBrdi  Cyrus,  (Theophaa  p.  280,  281,) 
*•  1p  Spain,"  said  James  IL,  '*  do  you  not  consult  your  priests  ?"  "  We 
do,"  leplied  the  Catholic  ambassador, "  and  our  afliEurs  succeed  accord- 
h^gly*"  I  know  not  how  to  relate  the  plans  of  Cyrus,  of  paying 
tribute  without  impairing  the  revenue,  and  of  converting  Omar  by 
his  marriage  with  the  Emperor's  daughter,  (Nicephor.  Breviar.  pt 
17,  18.) 

"•  See  the  life  of  Benjamin,  in  Reijaudot,  (Bi«t  Patriarch.  Alex 
aadrm.  p.  156 — 172,)  who  has  enriched  the  conquest  of  Egypt  wift 
fjBcts  from  the  Arabic  text  of  Severoa  the  Jacobite  bi«tonaa 
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Egypt,  a  considerable  force  was  collected  m  the  Island  of 
Delta ;  the.  natural  and  artificial  channels  of  the  Nile  afforded 
a  succession  of  strong  and  defensible  posts ;  and  the  road  to 
Alexandria  was  laboriously  cleared  by  the  victory  of  the  Sar- 
acens in  two-and-twenty  days  of  general  or  partial  combat. 
In  their  annals  of  conquest,  the  siege  of  Alexandria"'  is  per- 
haps the  most  arduous  and  important  enterprise.  The  first 
trading  city  in  the  world  was  abundantly  replenished  with  the 
means  of  subsistence  and  defence.  Her  numerous  inhab- 
iUots ,  fought  for  the  dearest  of  human  rights,  religion  and 
propeitty;  and  the  enmity  of  the  natives  seemed  to  exclude 
thenoL  .fipom  the  co^imon  benefit  of  peace  and  toleration.  The 
sea  was  continually  open;  and  if  Heraclius  had  been  awake 
to  the  public  distress,  fresh  luroies  of  Romans  and  Barbarians 
might  have  beep  poured  into  the  harbor  to  save  the  second 
capital  of  the  empire.  A  circumference  of  ten  miles  would 
have  scattered  the  forces  of  the  Greeks,  and  favored  the  strat- 
agems of  a,n  active  enemy ;  but  the  two  sides  of  an  oblong 
square  were  covered  by  the  sea  and  the  Lake  Maraeotis,  and 
each  of  the  narrow  ends  exposed  a  front  of  no  more  than  ten 
furlongs.  The  efforts  of  the  Arabs  were  not  inadequate  to 
the  difficulty  of  the  attempt  and  the  value  of  the  prize. 
From  the  throne  of  Medina,  the  eyes  of  Omar  were  fixed  on 
the  camp  and  city :  his  voice  excited  to  arms  the  Arabian 
tribes  and  the  veterans  of  Syria ;  and  the  merit  of  a  holy 
war  was  recommended  by  the  peculiar  ^me  and  fertility  of 
iBgypt,  Anxious  £br  the  ruin  or  expulsion  of  their  tyrants, 
the  &ithful  natives  devoted  their  labors  to  the  service  of  Am- 
rou;  some  sparks  of  martial  spirit  were  perhaps  rekindled 
"by  the  example  of  their  allies ;  and  the  sanguine  hopes  of 
Hokawkas  had  fixed  his  sepulchre  in  the  church  of  St  John 
of  Alexandria.  Eutychius  the  patriarch  observes,  that  the 
Saracens  fought  with  the  courage  of  lions :  they  repulsed  the 
frequent  and  almost  daily  salnes  of  the  besieged,  and  soon 
assaulted  in  their  turn  the  walls  and  towers  of  the  city.  In 
every  attack,  the  sword,  the  banner  of  Amrou,  glittered  in 

'^^  The  local  description  of  Alexandria  is  perfectly  ascertained  by 
tkB  master  hand  of  the  first  of  geographers,  (D'Anvule,  M^moire  sur 
VEgypte,  p.  52 — 63 ;)  but  we  may  borrow  the  eyes  of  the  modern 
travoflers,  more  especially  of  Thevenot,  (Voyage  au  Levant,  part  I 

L  86 1—395,)  Pocock,  (vol  i.  p.  2 — 18.)  and  Niebuhr,  (Voyage  en 
abie,  torn.  L  p.  84---48.)    Or  the  two  modern  rivals,  Savary  Aod 
Volley,  the  one  may  amuse,  the  other  will  instruct 
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the  van  of  the  Moslems.  On  a  memorable  day,  he  was  be- 
trayed by  his  imprudent  valor:  his  followers  who  had  en- 
tered the  citadel  were  driven  back ;  and  the  general,  with  a 
friend  and  slave,  remained  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  the 
Christians.  When  Amrou  was  conducted  before  the  prsefect, 
he  remembered  his  dignity,  and  forgot  his  situation :  a  lofty 
demeanor,  and  resolute  language,  revealed  the  lieutenant  of 
the  eahphi,  and  the  battle-axe  of  a  soldier  was  already  raised 
to  strike  off  the  head  of  the  audacious  captive.  His  life  was 
saved  by  the  readiness  of  his  slave,  who  instantly  gave  hit 
master  a  blow  on  the  &ce,  and  commanded  him,  wi&  an  angry 
tone,  to  be  silent  in  the  presence  of  his  superiors.  The  cred- 
uknis  Greek  was  deceived :  he  listeDed  to  the  ofiEer  of  a  treaty, 
and  his  prisoners  were  dismissed  in  the  hope  of  a  more 
respectable  embassy,  till  the  joyful  acclamations  of  the  camp 
announced  the  return  of  their  general,  and  insulted  the  folly 
of  the  infidels.  At  length,  after  a  siege  of  fourteen  months,"* 
and  the  loss  of  three-and-twenty  thousand  men,  the  Saracens 
prevailed :  the  Greeks  embarked  their  dispirited  and  dimin- 
ished numbers,  and  the  standard  of  Mahomet  was  planted  on 
die  walls  of  the  capital  of  £^pt.  ^I  have  taken,"  said 
Amrou  to  the  caliph,  "  the  great  city  of  the  West.  It  is  im- 
poflsible  for  me  to  enumerate  the  variety  of  its  riches  and 
beauty;  and  1  shall  content  myself  with  observing,  that  it 
contains  four  thousand  palaces,  four  thousand  baths,  four 
hundred  theatres  or  places  of  amusement,  twelve  thousand 
shops  for  the  sale  of  vegetable  food,  and  forty  thousand  trib- 
utary Jews.  The  town  has  been  subdued  by  force  of  arms, 
without  treaty  or  capitulation,  and  the  Moslems  are  impatient 
to  seise  the  fruits  of  their  victory."  ""  The  commander  of 
the  fiuthful  rejected  with  firmness  the  idea  of  pillage,  and. 
directed  his  lieutenant  to  reserve  the  wealth  and  revenue  of 

*'*  Both  Entycliiaa  (AnnaL  torn.  iL  p.  819)  and  Mmadn  (Hist. 
Baraoen.  p.  28)  ooncur  in  fixing  tlie  taking  of  Alexandria  to  fViday 
of  the  new  moon  <^  Moharram  of  the  twentieth  year  of  the  Hegii'a, 
(December  22,  A  D.  640.)  In  reckoning  backwards  fourteen  months 
spent  before  Alexandria,  seven  months  before  Babylon,  <&&,  Amrou 
inight  have  invaded  Egypt  about  the  end  of  the  year  638 ;  but  we  are 
assured  that  he  enter ^  the  country  the  12th  of  Bayni,  6th  of  Jui«, 
(Murtadi,  Merveilles  de  TEgyptc,  p.  1 64.  Severus,  apud  Renaudot, 
p.  162.)  The  Saracen,  and  afterwards  Lewis  IX.  of  France,  halted  at 
Peluinum,  or  Damietta,  during  the  season  of  the  inundati'm  of  tbi 
Nile. 

"'  Eatych.  Annal  torn,  il  p.  816,  819. 
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Alexandria  for  the  public  service  and  the  propagation  of  tht 
£aith :  the  inhabitants  were  numbered ;  a  tribute  was  imposed  ^ 
the  zeal  and  resentment  of  the  Jacobites  were  curbed,  and 
the  Melchites  who  submitted  to  the  Arabian  joke  were  in- 
dulged in  the  obscure  but  tranquil  exercise  of  their  worship. 
The  intelligence  of  this  disgraceful  and  calamitous  event 
afflicted  the  declining  health  of  the  emperor;  and  Heracliut 
died  of  a  dropsy  about  seven  weeks  after  the  loss  of  Alexan^ 
dria."^  Under  the  minority  of-,  his  grandson,  the  elamors  of 
8  people,  deprived  of  their  daily  sustenaoce,  compelled  the 
Byzantine  court  to  undertake  tbe  reooveiy  of  the-  capital  of 
iBlgypt.  In  the  space  of  fouryears^  the;  barbcMr  and  fortifioap 
tions  of  Alexandria  were  twice  occupied  by  a  fleet  and  army 
of  Romans.  They  were  twice  expelled  by  the  valor  of  Am<p 
rou,  who  was  recalled  by  the  domestic  peril  from  the  distant 
wars  of  TripoH  and  Nubia.  But  the  facility  of  tiie  attempt^ 
the  repetition  of  the  insult,  and  the  obstinacy  of  the  resist* 
ance,  provoked  him  to  swear,  that  if  a  third' time. he. droTe 
Uie  infidels  into  the  sea^  he  would  render  Alexandria  as  ac- 
cessible on  all  sides  as  .^e  hous^  of  a  prostitute.  Faithful  to 
his  promise,  he  dismantled  several  parts  of  the  walls  and  tow«> 
ers ;  but  the  people  was  spared  in  the  chastisement  of  the 
city,  and  the  mosch  of  Mercy  was  erected  on  the  epot  where 
the  victorious  general  had  stopped  the  fury  of  bis  troops. 

I  should  deceive  the  expectation  of  the  reader^  if  I  passed 
in  silence  the  ^e  of  the  Alexaodrian  library,  as  it  lis  described 
by  the  learned  Abulpharagius.  The  spirit  of  Amrdu  was 
more  curious  and  liberal  than  that  .of  his  brethren,  and  in  hit 
leisure  hours,  the  Arabian  chief  was  j^eazted  with  the  con^ 
versation  of  John,  the  last  disciple  of  Ammonius,  and  who 
derived  the  surname  of  Philoponus  from  his  laborious  studies 
of  grammar  and  philosophy."^    £mboldened  by  this  ifomiliar 

^^*  Notwithstanding  some  inconsistencies  of  Theophanes  and  C^dre- 
Hus,  the  accuracy  of  Pagi  (Oritica,  torn,  ii  p.  824)  has  extracted  frooa 
Nioephonis  and  the  Chronioon  Oriientale  the  true  date  of  the  death 
of  Heraclius,  February  11th,  A.  D.  441,  fifty  days  after  the  loss  of 
i^lexandria.  A  fourUi  of  that  time  was  sufficient  to  convey  the 
iotelligence. 

**•  Many  treatises  of  this  lover  of  labor  (\f/t>6iro»o{)  are  still  extant , 
but  for  readers  of  the  present  age,  the  printed  and  unpublished  are 
nea  ly  in  the  same  predicament  Moses  and  Aristotle  are  the  chief 
objects  of  his  verbose  commentaries,,  one  of  which  is  dated  as  early  at 
May  10th,  A.  D.  617,  (Fabric  BibUot  Gr»c  tom.  ix.  p.  468— Oa) 
A  modern,  (John  Le  Clerc,)  who  sometimes  assimied  the  same  nama^ 
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XDtereoone,  Fbiloponns  presumed  to  solioit  a  gift,  inestimable 
in  Ma  opinion,  oootemptible  in  that  of  the  Barbarians-— the 
royal  libnuy,  which  alone,  among  the  spoils  of  Alexandria, 
bad  not  been  appropriated  by  the  visit  and  the  seal  of  tbe 
eonqueror.  Amrou  was  inclined  to  gratify  the  wish  of  the 
grammarian,  but  his  rigid  integrity  refused  to  alienate  the 
minutest  object  without  the  consent  of  the  caliph ;  and  the 
well-known  answer  of  Omar  was  inspired  by  ^e  ignorance 
of  a  fiinatic.  ^If  these  writings  of  the  Greeks  agree  with 
ibe  book  of  God,  they  are  useless,  and  need  not  be  preserved : 
if  they  disagree,  they  are  pernicious,  and  ought  to  be  de« 
stroyed."  The  sentence  was  executed  with  blind  obedience : 
the  mlnmes  c^  paper  or  parchment  were  distri butted  to  the 
four  thouMOid  baths  of  the  city ;  and  such  was  their  incredi- 
ble multitude,  that  six  months  were  barely  sufficient  for  the 
consumption  of  this  precions  fuel.  Since  the  Dynasties  of 
Abulpharagius  "*  have  been  given  to  the  world  in  a  Latin 
vecHon,  the  tale  has  been  repeatedly  transcribed ;  and  every 
achokir,  with  pious  indignation,  has  deplored  the  irreparable 
shipwreck  of  ihe  learning,  the  arts,  and  the  genius,  of  anti- 
quity. For  my  own  part,  I  am  strongly  tempted  to  deny  both 
tne  fiM^  and  the  consequences.*  The  fact  is  indeed  roarvel- 
lou&    **  Read  and  wonder  r  says  the  historian  himself:  and 
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was  equal  to  old  Philoponus  in  diligence,  and  far  superior  in  good 
sense  and  real  knowledge. 

**•  Abulpharag.  Dynast  p.  114,  vers.  Pocock.  Audi  quid  factum 
sit  et  mirare.  It  would  be  endless  to  enumerate  the  modems  who 
have  wondered  and  believed,  but  I  may  distinguish  with  honor  the 
rational  scepticism  of  Renaudot,  (Hist  Alex.  Patriardi,  p.  170:)  hi» 
toria  •  .  .  habet  aliquid  avarov  ut  Arabibus  familiare  est 


*  Since  this  period  several  uew  Mahometan  anthorides  have  been  ad* 
daced  to  support  the  authority  of  Ahalpharagius.  That  oC  I.  AbdoUatiph, 
by  Professor  White:  II.  Of  Makrizi;  I  have  seen  a  MS. extract  from  tnis 
^irriter:  HL  Of  Ibn  Chaledun:  and  after  them  Hadschi  Chalfk.  See  Vou 
Hwmner,  Geschicfate  der  Assassinen,  p.  17.  Reinhard,  in  a  German  Dis- 
sertation, printed  at  Gottingen,  1792,  and  St  Croix,  (Magasin  Encydop. 
torn.  iv.  p.  433,)  have  exaxmned  the  question.  Among  Oriental  scbolara, 
Professor  White,  M.  St.  Martin,  Von  Hammer,  and  Silv.  de  Sacy,  consider 
the  fact  of  the  burning  the  library,  by  the  command  of  Omar,  beyond  ques- 
tion Compare  St.  Martin's  note.  vol.  xL  p.  296.  A  Mahometan  writer  brings 
a  siniilar  charge  against  the  Cmaadcrs.  The  library  of  Tripoli  is  said  to 
have  contained  the  incredible  number  of  three  millions  of  volumes.  On  the 
empti  re  of  the  city,  Count  Bert  'am  of  Si.  Qilea,  entering  the  first  roonai, 
woioli  contained:  nothing  but  the  Koran,  ordered  the  whole  to  be  burnt  u 
die  works  of  the  fidse  propfiet  of  Arabia.  See  Wilken  Gesoh  der  Kroos 
Buge,  vol.  ii.  p.  211. — M. 
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the  solitary  report  of  a  stranger  who  wrote  at  the  end  of  sbc 
hundred  years  on  the  confines  of  Media,  is  overbalanced  by 
the  silence  of  two  annalists  of  a  more  early  date,  both  Chris- 
tians,  both  natives  of  £^pt,  and  the  most  ancient  of  whom, 
the  patriarch  Eutychius,  has  amply  described  the  conques* 
of  Alexandria."'  The  rigid  sentence  of  Omar  is  repugnan 
to  the  sound  and  orthodox  precept  of  the  Mahometan  casuists 
Ihey  expressly  declare,  that  the  religious  books  of  the  Jews 
and  Christians,  which  are  acquired  by  the  right  of  war,  should 
never  be  committed  to  the  flames ;  and  that  die  works  of  pro* 
&ne  science,  historians  or  poets,  physidans  or  philosophers, 
inay  be  lawftilly  applied  to  the  use  of  the  faithftd.'^'  A  more 
destructive  zeal  may  perhaps  be  attributed  to  the  first  sucoes* 
Bors  of  Mahomet;  yet  in  this  instance,  the  eonfiagration 
yould  have  speedily  expired  in  the  deficiency  of  noiateriak. 
i  should  not  recapitulate  the  disasters  of  the  Alexandrian  libra- 
ry, the  involuntary  flame  that  was  kindled  by  Caesar  in  his 
own  defence,"*  or  the  mischievous  bigotry  of  the  Christiana, 
who  studied  to  destroy  the  monuments  of  idolatry.^**  But  if 
we  gradually  descend  from  the  age  of  the  Anto  nines  to  that 
«>f  Theodosius,  we  shall  learn  ftom  a  chain  of  contemporary 
witnesses,  that  the  royal  palace  and  the  temple  of  Serapis  no 
longer  contained  the  four,  or  the  seven,  hundred  thousand 
volumes,  which  had  been  assembled  by  the  curiosity  and 
magnificence  of  the  Ptolemies."'    Perhaps  thd  church  and 

^"  This  curious  anecdote  will  Ix^  vaioly  sought  in  the  annals  of 
Eutychius,  Mui  the  Saracenic  history  of  Sbnacin.  The  silence  of  Abul- 
feda,  Murtadi,  and  a  crowd  of  Moslems,  is  less  condusive  from  their 
ignorance  of  Christian  literature. 

"®  See  Reland,  de  Jure  Militari  Mohammedanormn,  in  his  iild  vol- 
ume of  Dissertations,  p.  87.  The  reason  for  not  burning  the  religious 
books  of  the  Jews  or  Christians,  is  derived  from  the  respect  that  is  due 
to  the  name  of  God. 

"'  Consult  the  collections  of  Frensheim  ^Supplement  Livian,  c.  12, 
48)  and  Usher,  (AnaL  p.  469.)  livy  himself  had  styled  the  Alexan- 
drian library,  elegantisB  regum  curaMj^ue  egreffium  opus;  a  liberal 
encomium,  for  which  he  is  pertly  criticized  by  me  narrow  stoicipm  of 
Bcneco,  ^De  Tranquillitate  Animi,  c.  9,)  whoee  wisdom,  on  this  ooea* 
lion,  deviates  into  nonsense. 

""  See  this  History,  vol  iii  p.  146. 

"-  Aulus  Gellius,  (Noctes  Atticss,  vl  17,)  Ammianus  MarcelliniTS, 
(zjcii.  16,)  and  Orosius,  (I  vi.  c.  16.)  They  all  speak  in  the  pati  tense, 
and  tho  words  of  Ammianus  are  remarluibly  strong :  fuenmt  Biblio- 
thecffi  innumerabiles ;  et  loquitur  monumentorum  veterum  eoiieiiMM 
fidiw.  (tc. 
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of  the  pahiarchs  might  he  enriched  with  a  repoRitory  of 
books ;  but  if  the  ponderous  mass  of  Arian  and  Monophysite 
eontroveiBy  were  indeed  consumed  in  the  public  baths,'" 
a  philosopher  may  allow,  with  a  smile,  that  it  was  ultimately 
devoted  to  the  benefit  of  mankind.  I  sincerely  regret  the 
more  valuable  libraries  which  have  been  involved  in  the  ruin 
of  the  Roman  empire ;  but  when  I  seriously  compute  the 
lapse  of  ages^  the  waste  of  ignorance,  and  the  calamities  of 
war,  our  treasures,  rather  than  our  losses,  are  .the  objects  of 
my  surprise.  Many  curious  and  interesting  &cts  are  buried 
in  oblivion :  the  Uiree  great  historians  of  Rome  have  been 
transmitted  to  our  hands  in  a  mutilated  state,  and  we  are  de- 
prived of  many  pleasing  compositbns  of  the  lyric,  iambic, 
and  dramatic  poetry  of  the  Greeks.  Yet  we  should  gratefully 
remember,  that  the  mischances  of  time  and. accident  have 
apared  the  classic  works  to  which  the  suffirage  of  antiquity  '*' 
had  adjudged  the  first  place  of  genius  and  glory :  the  teach- 
ers of  ancient  knowledge,  who  are  still  extant,  had  perused  and 
compared  the  writings  of  their  predecessors;"*  nor  can  it 
fiEurly  be  presumed  that  any  important  truth,  any  useful  dis- 
covery in  art  or  nature,  has  been  snatched  away  from  the 
cariosity  of  modern  ages. 

In  the  administration  of  E^pt,"*  Amrou  balanced  the 
demands  of  justice  and  policy ;  the  interest  of  the  people  of 
the  law,  who  were  defended  by  God ;  and  of  the  people  of 
the  alliance,  who  were  protected  by  man.  In  tne  recent 
tumult  of  conquest  and  deliverance,  the  tongue  of  the  Copts 


isa 


Renaudot  answers  for  yersions  of  the  Bible^  Hezapla,  Caienm 
Patrvmy  CommeDtaries,  Ac.,  (p.  170.)  Our  Alexandrian  MS.,  if  it 
came  from  Egypt,  and  not  from  Constantinople  or  Mount  Atbos, 
(Wetstein,  Prolegom.  ad  N.  T.  p.  8,  dec,)  might  possibly  be  among 
thenL 

^''  I  have  often  perused  with  pleasure  a  chapter  of  Quintilian,  (In- 
etitut  Orator,  z.  i.,)  m  which  that  judicious  critic  enumerates  and  ap- 
preciates the  series  of  Greek  and  Latin  classics. 

"*  Such  as  Galen,  Pliny,  Aristotle,  <fec.  On  this  subject  Wotton 
(Reflections  on  Ancient  and  Modern  Learning,  p.  85 — 95)  argues, 
with  solid  sense,  against  the  lively  exotic  fancies  of  Sir  Willuun  Tern* 
pie.  The  contempt  of  the  Greeks  for  Barbaric  science  would  scarcely 
admit  the  Indian  or  i£thiopic  books  into  the  library  of  Alexandria; 
nor  is  it  pn>yed  that  philosophy  has  sustained  any  real  loss  from  Iheir 
exclusion. 

"*  This  curious  and  authentic  intelligence  of  Murtadi  (p.  284 — 28f  ) 
|yM  not  been  discovered  eitlier  by  Mr.  Ockley,  or  by  the  aelf-sufficMat 
ipQers  of  the  Modem  Universal  History. 
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and  the  sword  of  the  Arabs  were  most  adverse  to  the  traa- 

Suillity  of  the  province.  To  the  former,  Amron  declared, 
lat  faction  and  falsehood  would  be  doubly  chastised ;  by  the 
punishment  of  the  accusers,  whom  he  should  detest  as  hia 
personal  enemies,  and  by  the  promotion  of  their  innocent 
brethren,  whom  their  envy  had  labored  to  injure  and  supplant, 
fie  excited  the  latter  by  the  motives  of  religion  and  honor  to 
ustain  the  dignity  of  their  character,  to  endear  themselves 
>y  a  modest  and  temperate  conduct  to  God  and  the  caliph,  to 
spare  and  protect  a  people  who  had  trusted  to  their  £uth,  and 
to  content  themselves  with  the  le^timate  and  splendid  rewards 
of  their  victory.  In  the  management  of  the  revenue,  he  dis^* 
approved  the  simple  but  oppresmve  mode  of  a  capitation,  and 
preferred  with  reasoti  a  proportion  of  taxes  deducted  on 
every  branch  from  the  clear  profits  of  agriculture  and  oom^- 
merce.  A  third  part- of  the  tribute  was  appropriated  to  the 
annual  repairs  of  the  dikes  and  capala,  so  essential  to  the 
public  wel&re.  Under  his  administratioii,  the  fertility  of 
Egypt  supplied  the  dearth  of  Arabia;  and  a  string  of  cam* 
els,  laden  with  com  and  pixwisions,  covered  almost  without 
an  interval. the  long  road  from  Memphis  to  Medina."'  BhI 
the  genius  of  Amrou  soon  renewed  the  maritime  commnni* 
cation  which  had  been  attempted  or  aobie^^  by  the  Pharaohs 
the  Ptolemies,  or  the^  Caesars ;  and  a  canal,  at  least  eighty 
miles  in  length,  was  opiened  from  the  Nile  to  the  Red  Sea.^ 
This  inland  navigation,  ^hidi  would  have  joined  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  the  Indian  Ocean,  was  soon  discontinued  as  use- 
less and  dangerous :  the  throne  was  removed  from  Medina  to 


>««  Eutychius,  AnnaL  toni.  iL  p.  B20.    Eltnaeln,  Hist  Saracen. 
|x  86. 

*  Many  learned  men  have  doubted  tbe  existence  of  a  oommanicatiun  by 
water  between  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Mediterranean  by  the  Nile.  Yet  the 
£ELCt  is  positively  asserted  by  the  ancients.  Diodoms  Sicalns  (L  i.  p.  33) 
speaks  of  it  in  the  most  distinct  manner  a^  existing  hi  his  time.  So,  also^ 
Strabo,  rt.  xviL  p.  805.)  Pliny  (vol  vi.  p.  29)  sajrs  that  the  canal  which 
united  the  two  seas  was  navigable,  (abrens  navigabilis.)  The  indicationt 
famished  by  Ptoleriiy  and  by  the  Arabic  historian,  Makrisi.  show  that 
works  were  executed  under  the  reign  of  Hadrian  to  repair  the  canal  and 
extend  the  navigation ;  it  then  received  the  name  of  the  River  of  Trajan, 
Lucian,  (in  his  Pseudomantis,  p.  44,)  says  that  he  went  by  water  front 
Alexandria  lo  Clysma,  on  the  Red  Sea.  Testimonies  of  the  6th  and  of  th« 
Sth  century  show  that  the  communication  veaa  not  intermptbd  at  thirf 
liiiie.  See  the  French  translation  of  Strabc,  vuL  t.  p  Jies.  St  Martte 
vol  zi  p.  299.— M. 
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IkuamaHBi  and  the  Greciao  6eeU  might  hare  explored  a  |iiir 
sage  lo  the  holy  cities  of  Arabia.^'* 

Of  hia  new  conquest,  the  caliph  Omar  had  an  imperfect 
knowledge  frpm  the  Toice  of  fame  and  the  legends  of  the 
Koran.  He  requested  that  his  lieutenant  would  place  before 
hia  ejes  the  realm  of  Pharaoh  and  the  Amalekites ;  and  the 
answer  of  Amrou  exhibits  a  lively  and  not  unbithful  picture 
of  that  fliagular  country."*  ^  O  commander  of  the  faithfu], 
E^pt  k  a  compound  of  black  earth  and  green  plants,  be- 
tween a  polverifled  mountain  and  a  red  sand.  The  distance 
from  Syene  to  the  sea  is  a  month's  journey  for  a  horseman. 
Along,  the  ?alley  descends  a  river,  on  which  the  blessing  of 
the  Most  High  repoaes  both  in  the  evening  and  morning,  and 
which:  jises  and  fiills  with  the  revolutions  of  the  sun  and  nooon. 
When  the  annual  dispensation  of  Providence  unlocks  the 
aprings  and  fountains  that  nourish  the  earth,  the  Nile  rolls  his 
swelling  and  souuding  waters  through  the  realm  of  Egypt: 
the  fielda  are  overspread  by  the  salutary  flood ;  and  the  vil- 
lages dommunicate  with  each  other  in  their  painted  barks. 
The  retreat  of  the  inundation  deposits  a  fertilizing  mud  £m> 
the  reception  of.  the  various  seeds :  the  crowds  of  husbandmen 
who  blacken  the  land  may  be  compared  to  a  swarm  of  indus- 
trious ants;  and  their  native  indolence  is  quickened  by  the 
lash  of  the  task-master,  and  the  promise  of  the  flowers  and 
fruits  of  a  plentiful  increase.  Their  hope  is  seldom  deceived ; 
but  the  riches  which  they  extract  from  the  wheat,  the  barley, 
and  the  rice,  the  legumes,  the  fmit-trees,  and  the  cattle,  are 
unequally  shared  between  those  who  labor  and  those  who  pos- 
sess. According  to  the  vicissitudes  of  the  seasons,  the  fiice 
of  the  country  k  adorned  with  a  silver  wave,  a  verdant  emeraldy 
and  the  deep  yellow  of  a  golden  harvest."  **•     Yet  this  ben- 

■         -        '       -    '  -         I    -  ----      —      ■  ■   ■ .    ■       ■ .        ■--■  —  ■■■■ 

^'^  On  these  ohMure  canals,  the  reader  may  try  to  satisfy  himself 
ftxND  lyAnviUe^  (Mem.  sur  FEgypte,  p.  108-*110,  124,  182,)  aod  a 
learned  thesis,  maintained  and  prmted  at  Strasbarg  in  the  year  1770, 
(Jungendorum  marimn  fluviorumque  molimina,  p.  .89—47,  68 — 70.) 
fiyen  the  supine  Turks  have  a^tated  the  old  projeet  of  joining  the  two 
■eas.  ('Mdmoires  du  Baron  de  Tett,  torn,  iv.) 

'**  A  small  Yolome,  d^s  Merveilles,  ^.,  de  TEgypte,  composed  in 
the  xiiith  century  by  Murtadi  of  Cairo,  and  translated  from  an  Arabic 
MS.  of  Cardinal  Mazarin,  was  published  by  Pinrre  Vatier,  Paris,  1 666 
'Xbe  antiquities  of  Egypt  are  wild  and  legendary ;  but  the  writer  de- 
SMTfes  credit  and  esteem  for  his  account  of  the  conquest  and  gcMig 
laphy  of  hn  native  country,  (see  the  correspondence  of  Amrou  and 
OHiar,  p.  279—289.) 

^'  ui  a  twenty  years'  resideaoe  at  Cairo^  the  consul  Maillei  Ml 
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eidal  ordist  is  sometiiiies  interrapted ;  and  the  long  delay  and 
sudden  swell  of  the  river  in  the  first  year  of  the  conquest 
might  afford  some  color  to  an  edi^ng  feble.  It  is  said,  that 
the  annual  sacrifice  of  a  virgin  '**  bad  been  interdicted  by  the 
piety  of  Omar ;  and  that  tibe  Nile  lay  sullen  and  inactive  i& 
Ills  shallow  bed,  till  the  mandate  of  tne  caliph  was  east  into 
the  obedient  stream,  which  rose  in  a  single  night  to  the  height 
of  sixteen  cubits.  The  admil*ation  of  the  Arabs  for  their  new 
conquest  encouraged  the  license  of  their  romantic  spirit.  We 
tnay  read,  in  the  gravest  authors,  that  E^ypt  was  crowded 
wifli  twenty  thousand  cities  or  villages :  ^'^  that,  exclusive  of 
the  Greeks  and  Arkbs,  the  Ck>ptB  ^one  were  found,  on  the 
assessment,  six  millions  of  tributary  subjects,"*  or  twentf 
millions  of  either  sex,  and  of  every  age:  that  three  hundred 
millions  of  gold  or  silver  were  annually  paid  to  the  treasury  of 
the  caliphs.'"*  Our  reason  must  be  startled  by  these  extravagant 


contemplated  that  varying  scene,  the  Kile,  (lettre  il  particularly  p.  70^ 
95 ;)  the  fertility  of  the  land,  (lettre  iz.)  From  a  colleppe  at  Cam* 
bridge,  the  poetic  eye  of  Gray  had  teen  the  same  objects  with  a  keener 
tjiance: — 

What  wonder  in  the  iniltiy  climes  thai  spread, 

Whwe  Nile,  redimdant  o^r  his  Bommer  bed, 

Flrom  his  broad  bosom  life  and  verdure  flings. 

And  broods  o^er  Egypt  witti  his  watery  wings: 

If  with  adveoturoos  oari  and  ready  sail, 

Hie  dusky  people  drive  before  the  sale : 

Or  on  f^ail  Boats  to  neighboring  cities  ride, 

Tliat  rise  and  slitter  o^er  the  ambient  tide. 

(Mason's  Worlm  and  Memoirs  of  Gray,  p.  199, 90O.; 

'!®  Murtadi,  p.  164 — 1 67.  The  reader  will  not  easily  credit  a  human 
sacrifice  under  the  Christian  emperors,  or  a  mirade  of  the  successors 
of  Mahomet. 

"'  Maillet,  Description  de  TEgvpte,  p.  22.  He  mentions  this  nmn- 
her  as  the  common  opinion;  and  adds,  that  the  generality  of  these 
rillages  contain  two  or  three  thousand  persons,  and  that  many  of  them 
ve  more  popidous  than  our  large  cities. 

^**  Eutych.  AnnaL  tom«  ii.  p.  808,  811.  The  twenty  miUkns  are 
computed  from  the  Ic^owing  data:  one  twelfth  of  mankind  abov« 
sixty,  obe  third  below  sixteen,  the  proportion  of  men  to  women  as 
seventeen  or  sixteen,  (Becherches  sur  la  Population  de  la  France,  p.  Vl, 
72.)  The  president  Goguet  (Origine  des  Arts,  <&&,  tom.  iii.  p.  26,  Ac) 
bestows  twenty-seven  millions  on  ancient  Egypt,  because  the  seventeen 
hundred  companions  of  Sesostris  were  bom  on  the  same  day. 

^'*  Elmacin,  Hist  Saracen,  p.  218;  and  t)us  gross  lump  is  swalr 
lowed  without  scruple  by  D'Herbelot,  (Bibliot.  Orient  ]>.  1081,)  Ar- 
buthnot,  (Tables  of  Ancient  Coins,  p.  262,)  and  De  Guignes,  (Hist 
im  Huns,  tom.  iil  p.  186.)  They  might  alle^  the  not  less  extravagaal 
liberality  of  Appian  in  favor  of  the  Ptolenues  (in  priefiEUw)  of  seveo^ 
myriads,  74O,OO0  talent^  an  annual  income  of  185,  or  notr  M>. 
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«a9ertk»i8 ;  and  they  will  become  more  palpable,  if  we  assauM 
the  oompaaa  and  measure  the  extent  of  habitable  ground :  « 
Talley  fixun  the  tropic  to  Memphis  seldom  broader  than  twelve 
milea,  and  the  trangle  of  the  Delta,  a  flat  surface  of  two  thou« 
sand  one  hundred  square  leagues,  compose  a  twelfth  part  of 
the  magnitude  <^  France.'**  A  more  accurate  research  will 
juatifj  a  more  reasonable  estimate.  The  three  hundred  mil- 
lions,  created  by  the  error  of  a  scribe,  are  reduced  to  the  decent 
revenue  of  four  millions  three  hundred  thousand  pieces  of  gold, 
of  which  nine  hundred  thousand  were  consumed  by  the  pay 
of  the  soldiers."*  Two  authentic  tists,  of  the  present  and  of 
the  twelfth  century,  are  circumscribed  within  the  respectable 
number  of  two  thousand  seven  hundred  villages  and  towns.'** 
After  a  long  residence  at  Cairo,  a  French  consul  has  ventured 
to  assign  about  four  millions  of  Mahometans,.  Christians,  and 
Jews,  for  the  ample,  though  not  incredible,  scope  of  the  popn 
lation  of  Egypt**' 

lY.  The  conquest  of  Africa,  from  the  Nile  to  the  Atlantic 

Ocean,'**  was  first  attempted  by  the  arms  of  the  caliph  0th* 

1- , — 

millioDB  of  pocuids  sterling,  according  as  we  reckon  by  the  Egyptian 
or  the  Alexandrian  talent,  (Bernard,  de  Ponderibus  Aniiq.  p.  186.) 

"^  See  the  measurement  of  D'AnvQle,  (M6m.  sur  VEgjpte,  p.  23, 
Ac)  After  some  peevish  cavils,  M.  Paaw  (Kecherdies  sur  los  Egyp- 
tienD,  tom.  L  p  118 — 121)  can  only  enlarge  his  reckoning  to  2250 
■quare  leagues. 

'**  Renaudot,  Hist  Patriarch.  Alezand.  p  834,  who  calls  the  common 
reading  or  version  of  Elmadn,  error  librarii.  His  own  emendation,  of 
4,800,000  pieces,  in  the  ixth  century,  maintains  a  probable  medium 
between  the  8,000,000  which  the  Arabs  acquired  by  the  conquest  of 
£^pt,  idem,  p.  168,)  and  tiie  2,400,000  which  the  sultan  of  uonstan- 
tinople  levied  in  the  last  century,  ^Pietro  della  Yalle,  torn.  L  p  862  * 
Tlievenot,  part  i  p.  824.)  Pauw  (Recherches,  tom.  il  p.  865 — 878) 
gradually  raises  the  revenue  of  the  Pharaohs,  the  Ptolemies,  and  th« 
CcBsars,  from  six  to  fifteen  millions  of  German  crowns. 

*'"  The  list  of  Schultens  (Index  Geograph.  ad  calcem  Vit.  Saladia 
pu  5)  contains  2896  places ;  that  of  D'Anville,  (Mem.  sur  I'Egypte,  p. 
29,)  from  the  divan  of  Cairo,  enumerates  2696. 

"^  See  Maillet,  (Description  de  I'Egypte,  p.  28,)  who  seems  to  argue 
with  candor  and  judgment  I  am  muoi  better  satisfied  with  the  ob- 
servations than  with  fiie  reading  of  the  French  consul.  He  was  ig- 
norant of  Greek  and  Latin  literature,  and  his  fancy  is  too  much  de- 
lighted with  the  fictions  of  the  Arabs.  Their  best  knowledge  is  col- 
lected by  Abulfeda,  (Descript  ^gypt.  Arab,  et  Lat  a  Joh.  David 
Biichaelis,  Gottingse,  in  4to.,  1776 ;)  and  in  two  recent  voyages  into 
Bgypt,  we  are  amused  by  Savary,  and  instructed  by  Volney.  I  wish 
the  latter  could  travel  over  the  globe. 

***  My  conquest  of  Africa  is  cfrawn  from  two  Frendi  interpreters  of 
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man.  The  pious  design  was  a/pproved  hj  the  oompanlons  ol 
Mahomet  and  the  chiefs  of  the  tribes ;  and  twenty  thousand 
Arabs  marched  from  Medina^  with  the  gifts  and  the  blessing 
of  the  commander  of  the  &ithful.  They  were  joined  in  the 
camp  of  Memphis  by  twenty  thousand  of  their  countrymen ; 
hnd  the  conduct  of  ihe  war  was  intrusted  tz>  Abdallah,"'  the 
SOU:  of  Said  and  the  foster-brother  of  the  caliph,  who  had  kite*, 
ly  supplanted  the  conqueror  and  lieutenant  of  Egypt.  Yet 
the  favor  of  the  prince,  and  the  merit  of  his  £ivorite,  could 
not  obliterate  the  guilt  of  his  apostasy «  The  early  conversioD 
of  Abdallah,  and.  his  flkilfui  pen,  had  recommended  him  to 
the  impor>tant  office  of  transcribiiig  the  aheets  of  the  Koran  : 
he  betrayed  his  imst,  c6mipted  the  text)  derided  the  errors 
which  he  had  made,  and  fled  to  Mecca  to  escape  the  justice, 
and  expose  the  ignorance,  of  the  apostle.  .  After  the  conquest 
of  Mecca,  he  fell  prostrate  at  the  feet  of  Mahomet;  his  tears, 
and  the  entreaties  of  Othman,  extorted  a  reluctant  pardon ; 
but  the  prophet  declared  that  he  had  s<^  long  hesitated,  to  allow 
time  for  some  zealous  disciple  to  avenge  his  injury  in  the  blood 
of  the  apostate.  With  apparent  fidelity  and  effective  merit, 
he  served  the  religion  which  it  was  no  longer  l^is  iiiterest  tof 
desert:  his  birth  and  talents  gave  him^  an  honorable  rank 
among  the  Eoreish;  and,  in  a  natioQ,  of  cavalry,  Abdallah 
was  renowned  as  the  boldest  and  most  dexterous  horseman 
of  Arabia.  At  the  head  of  forty  thousand  Moslems,  he  ad- 
vanced &om  Egypt  into  the*  unknown  countries  of  the  West. 
The  sands  of  Barca  tnight  be  impervious  to  a  Ron^an  legion;; 
but  the  Arabs  were  attended  by  their  faithful  camels ;  and 
the  natives  of  the  desert  beheld  without  terror  the  &miliar 
aspect  of  the  soil  and  climate.  After  a  painful  march,  they 
pitched  their  tents  before  the  walls  of  Tripoli,"*  a  maritinie 

Arabic  literature,  Oardonae  (Hist  dd  TAfriqiM  et  de  TEspagne  soas  la' 
0oiiiinatlon  des  Arabes,  tonL  L  pi  8 — 66)  and  Otter,  (Hist  de  I'Acadd- 
luie  des  InscriptioDa^  torn.  xkL  p  111 — 126,  and  186.)  They  deriy« 
their  principal  informatioD  from  Novaui,  wtio  composed,  A.  D.  1331  • 
an  EncydopsBdia  in  more  than  twenty  volumes.  The  five  general 
parts  Buccessiyely  treat  of,  1.  Physics;  2.  Man;  3.  Animals;  4.  Plants; 
and,  6.  History ;  and  the  African  affairs  are  discnssed  in  the  vith  chap- 
ter of  the  vth  section  of  this  last  part,  (Reiske,  Prodidagmata  ad  llagji 
OhalifaB  Tabulas,  p.  232 — 284.)  Among  the  older  historians  who  are 
auoted  by  Navairi  we  may  distinguish  the  original  narrative  <^  a  sol 
oier  who  led  the  van  of  the  Moslems. 

'**  See  the  history  of  Abdallah,  in  Abulfeda  (Vit  Mohammed,  |k 
IM)  and  Gagnier,  ( V  ie  de  Mahomet,  torn.  iii.  46—48.) 

^**  The  provkiee  and  dty  of  Tripoli  ar«  desGribed  by  Iieo  Airicanua 
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eitjr  in  which  the  name,  the  wealthy  and  the  inhabitants  of  the 
province  had  gradually  centred,  and  which  now  maintains 
the  third  rank  among  the  states  of  Barbarj.  A  reinforcement 
of  Greeks  was  surprised  and  cut  in  pieces  on  the  sea-shore ; 
but  the  fortifications  of  Tripoli  resisted  the  first  assaults ;  and 
the  ^iraoens  were  tempted  by  the  approach  of  the  prefect 
Gregory'**  to  relinquish  the  labors  of  the  siege  for  the  perils 
lind  the  hopes  of  a  decisive  action.  If  his  standard  was  fol- 
lowed by  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  men,  the  regular 
bands  of  the  empire  must  have  been  lost  in  the  naked  and 
disorderly  crowd  of  Africans  and  Moors,  who  formed  the 
strength,  or  rather  the  numbers,  of  his  host.  He  rejected 
with  indignation  the  option  of  the  Koran  or  the  tribute ;  and 
during  several  days  the  two  armies  were,  fiercely  engaged 
from  the  dawn  of  light  to  the  hour  of  noon,  when  their  fatigue 
and  the  excessive  heat  compelled  them  to  seek  shelter  and 
refreshment  in  their  respective  camps.  The  daughter  of 
Gr^ory,  a  maid  of  incomparable  beauty  and  spirit,  is  said  to 
have  fought  by  his  side:  from  her  earliest  youth  she  was 
tnuned  to  mount  on  horseback,  to  draw  the  bow,  and  to  wield 
the  cimeter ;  and  the  richness  of  her  arms  and  apparel  were 
conspicuous  in  the  foremost  ranks  of  the  battle.  Her  hand, 
with  a  hundred  thousand  pieces  of  gold,  was  offered  for  the 
head  of  the  Arabian  general,  and  the  youths  of  Africa  were 
excited  by  the  prospect  of  the  glorious  prize.  At  the  pressing 
solicitation  of  his  brethren,  Abdallah  withdrew  his  person  from 
the  field ;  but  the  Saracens  were  discouraged  by  the  retreat  of 
their  leader,  and  the  repetition  of  these  equal  or  unsuccessful 
conflicts. 

A  noble  Arabian,  who  afterwards  became  Uie  adversary  of 
Ali,  and  the  fistther  of  a  caliph,  had  signalized  his  valor  in 


(io  Nayigatione  et  Viaggi  di  Ramusio,  torn.  L  Venetia,  1560,  foL  ^6, 
«er«o)  and  MarmnI,  (Description  de  TAfrique,  touL  il  p.  562.)  The 
first  of  these  writers  was  a  Moor,  a  scholar,  and  a  trayeller,  who  com- 
posfid  or  translated  his  African  geography  in  a  state  of  captirity  at 
ttome,  where  he  had  assumed  the  name  and  religion  of  Pope  Leo  X, 
In  a  similar  captivity  amons  the  Moors,  the  Spaniard  Marmol,  a  sol- 
dier of  Charles  V.,  compiled  his  Description  of  Africa,  translated  by 
D*Ablaneourt  into  French,  (Pari»,  1667,  8  vols,  in  4to.)  Marmol  had 
read  and  «Been,  but  he  is  destitute  of  the  curious  and  extensive  obser- 
vation which  abounds  in  the  original  work  of  Leo  the  African. 

^*^  Theophanes,  who  mentions  the  defeat,  rather  tlian  the  death,  of 
Gregory.  He  brands  the  prefect  with  the  name  of  Tof  ippos  :  he  luA 
probably  assamed  the  purple,  (Chroo()graph.  p.  285.) 
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EkTP^  and  Zobeir ""  was  the  first  who  planted  the  scalingf- 
ladder  against  the  walls  of  Babylon.  In  the  African  war  h« 
was  detached  from  the  standard  of*Abdallah.  On  the  newi 
of  the  battle,  2^beir,  with  twelve  companions,  cut  his  way 
through  the  camp  of  the  Greeks,  and  pressed  forwards,  with 
out  tasting  either  food  or  repose,  to  partake  of  the  dangers  of 
his  brethren.  He  cast  his  eyes  round  the  field :  *'  Where,** 
said  he,  "  is  our  general  ?"  "  In  his  tent"  "  Is  the  tent  a 
station  for  the  general  of  the  Moslems?"  Abdallah  repre- 
sented with  a  blush  the  importance  of  his  own  life,  and  the 
temptation  that,  was  held  forth  by  the  Roman  praefect  "  Re- 
tort," said  Zobeir,  "  on  the  infidels  their  ungenerous  attempt. 
Proclaim  through  the  ranks  that  the  head  of  Gregory  shall  be 
repaid  with  his  captive  daughter,  and  the  equal  sum  of  one 
hundred  thousand  pieces  of  gold."  To  the  courage  and  dis- 
cretion of  Zobeir  the  lieutenant  of  the  caliph  intrusted  the 
execution  of  his  own  stratagem,  which  inclined  the  long-dis- 
puted balance  in  favor  of  the  Saracens.  Supplying  by  activity 
and  artifice  the  deficiency  of  numbers,  a  part  of  their  forces 
lay  concealed  in  their  tents,  while  the  remainder  prolonged  an 
irregular  skirmish  with  the  enemy  till  the  sun  was  high  in  the 
heavens.  On  both  sides  they  retired  with  Anting  steps :  their 
horses  were  unbridled,  their  armor  was  laid  aside,  and  the 
hostile  nations  prepared,  or  seemed  to  prepare,  for  the  refresh- 
ment of  the  evening,  and  the  encounter  of  the  ensiung  day. 
On  a  sudden  the  charge  was  sounded ;  the  Arabian  camp 
poured  forth  a  swarm  of  fresh  and  intrepid  warriors ;  and  the 
long  line  of  the  Greeks  and  Africans  was  surprised,  assaulted, 
overturned,  by  new  squadrons  of  the  faithful,  who,  to  the  eye 
of  fanaticism,  might  appear  as  a  band  of  angels  descending 
from  the  sky.  The  prsefect  himself  was  sliun  by  the  hand  of 
Zobeir:  his  daughter,  who  sought  revenge  and  death,  was 
surrounded  and  made  prisoner;  and  the  fugitives  involved  in 
their  disaster  the  tovm  of  Sufetula,  to  which  they  escaped 
from  the  sabres  and  lances  of  the  Arabs.  Sufetula  was  built 
one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  to  the  south  of  Carthage:  a 
gentle  declivity  is  watered  by  a  running  stream,  and  shaded 
by  a  grove  of  juniper-trees;  and,  in  the  ruins  of  a  triumpha' 


IM 


*  See  in  Ockley  (Hist,  of  the  Saracens,  vol.  ii.  p.  45)  the  death  of 
2obeir,  which  was  honored  with  the  tears  of  AH,  a£^inst  whom  hA 
had  rebeUed.  His  valor  at  the  siege  of  Babylon,  if  indeed  it  be  tK«i 
%ine  person,  is  mentioned  by  Eatychius,  (Anna!  torn,  il  p.  308  ) 
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wtAy  a  portioo,  and  ihree  tempkft  of  the  Corintbian  order, 
enrioBity  may  jet  admire  the  magnifioenoe  of  the  Komans.'* 
Aftmr  the  &U  of  this  opulent  dty,  the  provincials  and  Barba- 
rians im{4ored  on  all  sides  the  mercy  of  the  conqueror.  His 
vanitj  or  his  seal  might  be  flattered  by  offers  of  tribute  or 
professions  of  £Edth:  but  his  losses,  his  fetigues,  and  the 
progress  of  an  epidemical  disease,  prevented  a  solid  estab- 
JishmeDt;  and  the  Saracens,  after  a  campaign  of  fifteen 
months,  retreated  to  the  confines  of  Egypt,  with  the  captives 
and  the  wealth  of  their  African  expedition.  The  caliph's 
fifth  was  granted  to  a  &vorite,  on  the  nominal  payment  of 
fire  hundred  thousand  pieces  of  gold ;  ^*^  but  the  state  was 
doubly  injured  by  this  &llacious  transaction,  if  each  foot-sol- 
dier had  shared  one  thousand,  and  each  horseman  three  thou- 
sand, pieces,  in  the  real  division  of  the  plunder.  The  author 
of  the  death  of  Gregory  was  expected  to  have  claimed  the 
most  precious  reward  of  the  victory :  from  his  silence  it  might 
be  presumed  that  he  had  fallen  in  the  battle,  till  the  tears  and 
exdamations  of  the  praefect's  daughter  at  the  sight  of  Zobeir 
revealed  the  valor  and  modesty  of  that  gallant  soldier.  The 
unfortunate  virgin  was  offered,  and  almost  rejected  as  a  slave, 
by  her  Other's  murderer,  who  coolly  declared  that  his  sword 
was  consecrated  to  the  service  of  religion ;  and  that  he  labored 
for  a  recompense  tar  above  the  charms  of  mortal  beauty,  or 
the  riches  of  this  transitory  life.  A  reward  congenial  to  his 
temper  was  the  honorable  commission  of  announcing  to  the 
oaliph  Othman  the  success  of  his  arms.  The  companions 
the  chiefs,  and  the  people,  were  assembled  in  the  mosch  of 
Medina,  to  hear  the  interesting  narrative  of  Zobeir ;  and  as 
the  orator  fergot  nothing  except  the  merit  of  his  own  counsels 
and  actions,  the  name  of  Abdallah  was  joined  by  the  Arabians 
with  the  heroic  names  of  Caled  and  Amrou.'*' 

The  Western  conquests  of  the  Saracens  were  suspended 

»*•  Shaw's  Travels,  p.  118, 119. 

***^  Mimtca  emptio,  sayB  Abalfeda,  erat  hac,  et  mira  donatio ;  quan- 
doquidem  Othman,  ejus  nomine  nummos  ex  serario  prias  ablatos 
arario  prsBstabat,  (AnnaL  Moslem,  p.  78.)  Elmacin  (m  his  cloady 
veraion,  p.  89)  seems  to  report  the  same  job.  When  the  Arabs  be 
■aged  the  palace  of  Othman,  it  stood  high  in  their  catalogue  of 
grfeyanees. 

I^ipvyopi^*  roirov   rpcirovtrt,   koI    roi)?   vvv    air^    KTtivovai^    koX    aTOij^fiaavrt% 

f^vs  fuTh  Tcjv  'A^fKuy  ^iiTTptxf/au,     Theophan.  Chronograph,  p.  SMb 
Mi  Paris.    His  chronology  is  loose  and  maocurate. 
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Bear  twenty  years,  till  their  dissensions  were  composed  W 
the  establishment  of  tiie  house  of  Ommiyah ;  and  the  eahph 
Moawiyah  was  invited  by  the  cries  of  the  Africans  thetnseives. 
The  sHooessors  of  Heraciius  had.  been  informed  of  the  tribute 
which  they  had  been  compelled  to  stipulate  with  the  Arabs ; 
but  instead  of  being  moved  to  pity  and  rdieve  their  distresSy 
ihey  imposed^  as  an  equivalent  or  a  fine,  a  second  tribute  of  a 
3imijlar  amount  The  ears  of  the  Byzantine  ministers  were 
Baut  against  the  complaints  of  their  poverty  and  rmn  r  their 
despair  waa  reduced  to  prefer  the  dominion  of  a  single  mas- 
ter; and  the  extortions  of  ihe  patriarch  of  Carthage,  who  was 
invested  with  civil  and  military  power,  provoked  the  sectaries, 
and  even  the  Catholics  of  the  Roman  province,  to  JEibjure  the 
religion  as  well  as  the  authority  of  their  tyrants.  The  fiiist 
lieutenant  of  Moawiyah  acquired  a.  juat  renown,  aubd\|ed  an 
important  city,  defeated  an  army^of  thirty  thousand  Greeks, 
swept  away  foulrscore  thousand  captives,  and  enriched  with 
their  spoils  the  bold  adventures  of  Syria  and  %ypt^  But 
the  title  of  conqueror  of  Africa  is  more  justly  due  to  his  suc- 
cessor Akbah.  He  matxshed  from  Damascus  at  the  head  of 
ten  thousand  of  the  bravest  Arabs;  and  the  genuine  force  of 
the  Moslems  was  enlarged  by  the  doubtfiil  aid  and  conversion 
of  many  thousand  Barbarians.  It  would  be  difficult,  nor  is  it 
necessary,  to  trace  the  accurate  line  of  the  progress  of  Akbah 
The  interior  regions  have  been  peopled  by  the  Orientals  with 
fictitious  armies  and  imaginary  citadels.  In  the  woriike  pKov« 
ince  of  Zab,  or  Numidia,  fourscore  thousand  of  the  natives 
might  assemble  in  arms;  but  the.  number  of  three  hundred 
and  sixty  towns  is  incompatible  with  the  ignorance  or  deci^ 
of  husbandry  ;^^  and  a  circumferenoe  of  three  leagoea  wiu 
not  be  justified  by  the  ruins  of  Erb&  or  Lambesa,  &e  anciisnt 
metropolis  of  that  inland  country.  As  we  approach  the  sea>* 
coast,  the  well-known  cities  of  Bugia"'  and  Tangier  '**  define 

^**  Theophanes  (in  Chronograph,  p.  293)  inserts  the  Tag«e  rumors 
t]iat  might  reach  Constantinople  of  die  western  conquests  of  the 
Axabs ;  and  I  learn  from  Paul  Warnefrid,  deacon  of  Aqiiileia»  (de 
Gestis  Langobard.  L  v.  &  13,)  that  at  this  time  they  sent  a  fleet  firon 
Alexandria  into  the  Sicilian  and  African  seas. 

'*^  See  Novairi,  (apud  Otter,  p  118,)  Leo  Airicanus,  (foL  81,  ybvmh) 
who  reckons  only  cinque  citta  h  infinite  casale,  Marmol,  (Descriptios 
(ie  I'Afrique,  tom.  iil  p.  33,)  and  Shaw,  (Travels,  p.  6*7,  66—08.) 

*^  Leo  African.  I)L  68,  verso  69,  recta    Marmol,  torn,  lib  ^  4UI 
¥kAW,  p.  i3. 

***  Leo  Africar.  foL  62.    Marmd,  torn.  ii.  p.  228» 
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ihb  moire  oertoin  limits  of  the  Sanioen  tictories.  A  remnant 
of  trade  atill  adheres  to  the  commodious  harbor  of  Bugiai 
whidi,  in  a  more  prosperous  age,  is  said  to  have  containeu 
about  twenty  thousand  houses ;  and  the  plenty  of  iron  whiok 
is  dug  from  the  adjacent  mountiuns  might  have  supplied  a 
braver  people  with  the  instruments  of  defence.  The  remote 
position  and  venerable  antiquity  of  Tingi,  or  Tangier,  have 
been  decorated  by  the  Greek  and  Arabian  fiibles;  but  the 
figurative  expressions  of  the  latter,  that  the  walls  were  oon- 
•trucied  of  brass,  and  that  the  roofs  were  covered  with  gold 
and  silver,  may  be  interpreted  as  the  emblems  of  strength 
and  opulence.  The  provinces  of  Mauritania  Tingitana,^** 
which  assumed  the  name  of  the  capital,  had  been  imperfectly 
discovered  and  settled  by  the  Romans ;  the  ^ve  colonies  were 
confined  to  a  narrow  pale,  and  the  more  southern  parts  were 
seldom  explored  except  by  the  agents  of  luxury,  who  searched 
the  forests  for  ivory  and  the  citron-wood,**^  and  the  shores 
of  the  ocean  for  the  purple  shell-fish.  The  fearless  Akbah 
plunged  into  the  heart  of  the  country,  traversed  the  wilder- 
ness in  which  his  successors  erected  the  splendid  capitals  of 
Fes  and  Morocco,***  and  at  length  penetrated  to  the  verge 

'^  Begio  ignobilis,  et  viz  ^uicquam  illustre  sortita,  parvis  oppidia 
oabitattir,  parva  flomina  emittit,  solo  quam  viris  melior  et  s^gnltie 
gentis  obflcura,  (Pomponiiu  Mela,  L  6,  iii.  10.)  Mela  deserves  the  more 
credit,  siDce  his  own  rhoenician  ancestors  had  migrated  from  Tingitana 
to  Spain,  (see,  in  il  6,  a  passage  of  that  geographer  so  cruellj  tortured 
^  Salmasins,  Isaac  Vossius,  and  the  most  virulent  of  critics,  James 
Qronovius.)  He  lived  at  the  time  of  the  final  reduction  of  that  country 
Irv  the  emfieror  Claudius :  yet  almost  thirty  years  afterwards,  PUny 
(Hist  Nat  v.i.)  complains  of  his  authors,  too  lazy  to  inquure,  too  proud 
to  confess  their  ignorance  of  that  wild  and  remote  province. 

'*^  The  foolish  fEishion  of  this  citron-wood  prevailed  at  Rome  among 
Ihe  men,  as  mudi  as  the  taste  for  pearls  among  the  women.  A  round 
board  or  table,  four  or  five  feet  in  diameter,  sold  for  the  price  of  an  es- 
tate, (latifundii  taxatione,)  eight,  ten,  or  twelve  thousand  pounds  ster- 
liraCf  (Plin.  Hist  Natur.  xiii.  29.)  I  conceive  that  I  must  not  confound 
the  tree,  citrtu^  with  that  of  the  fruit,  eitrum.  But  I  am  not  botanist 
enough  to  define  the  former  (it  is  like  the  wild  cypress)  by  the  vulgar 
or  Linnaean  name ;  nor  will  I  decide  whether  the  eitrum  be  the  orang 
or  the  lemon.  Salmasius  appears  to  exliaust  the  subject,  but  he  to^i 
often  involves  himself  in  the  web  of  his  disorderly  erudition,  (Plinism 
Exercitat  torn.  ii.  p.  666,  <&c.) 

"•  Leo  African,  fol.  16,  verso.     Marmol,  torn.  ii.  p.  28.    This  proy« 

%  the  first  scene  of  the  exploits  and  greatness  of  the  cftertfs,  ia 

n  mentioned  in  the  curious  history  of  that  dynasty  at  thf  end  of 

iiid  volume  of  Marmol,  Description  de  I'Afrique.    The  iiid  vol.  of 

'VOL.  V. — L 
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of  the  Atlantic  and  the  great  desert  The  river  Sus  descenda 
from  the  westiem  sides  of  Mount  Atlas,  fertilizes,  like  the  Nile, 
the  adjacent  soil,  and  falls  into  the  sea  at  a  moderate  distance 
fifom  the  Canary,  or  Fortunate  Islands.  Its  banks  were  in- 
habited by  the  last  of  the  Moors,  a  race  of  savages,  without 
laws,  or  discipline,  or  religion ;  they  were  astonished  by  the 
strange  and  irresistible  terrors  of  the  Oriental  arms ;  and  a« 
they  possessed  neither  gold  nor  silver,  the  richest  spoil  was 
the  beauty  of  the  female  captives,  some  of  whom  were  after* 
wards  sold  for  a  thousand  pieces  of  gold.  The  career,  though 
not  the  zeal,  of  Akbah  was  checked  by  the  prospect  of  a 
boundless  ocean.  He  spurred  his  horse  into  the  waves,  and 
raising  his  eyes  to  heaven,  exclaimed  with  a  tone  of  a 
fanatic,  "  Great  God !  if  my  course  were  not  stopped  by  this 
sea,  I  would  still  go  on,  to  the  unknown  kingdoms  of  the 
West,  preaching  the  unity  of  thy  holy  name,  and  putting  to 
the  sword  the  rebellious  nations  who  worship  any  other  Gods 
than  thee."""  Yet  this  Mahometan  Alexander,  who  sighed 
for  new  worlds,  was  unable  to  preserve  his  recent  conquests. 
By  the  universal  defection  of  the  Greeks  and  Africans,  he 
was  recalled  from  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic,  and  the  sur- 
rounding multitudes  left  him  only  the  resource  of  an  honor- 
able death.  The  last  scene  was  dignified  by  an  example  of 
national  virtue.  An  ambitious  chie(  who  had  disputed  the 
command  and  failed  in  the  attempt,  was  led  about  as  a  pris- 
oner in  the  camp  of  the  Arabian  general.  The  insurgents 
had  trusted  to  his  discontent  and  revenge ;  he  disdained  their 
offers,  and  revealed  their  designs.  In  the  hour  of  danger,  the 
grateful  Akbah  unlocked  his  fetters,  and  advised  him  to  retire ; 
he  chose  to  die  under  the  banner  of  his  rival.  Embracing  as 
friends  and  martyrs,  they  unsheathed  their  cimeters,  broke 
their  scabbards,  and  maintained  an  obstinate  combat,  till  they 
fell  by  each  other's  side  on  the  last  of  their  slaughtered  coun* 
try  men.  The  third  general  or  governor  of  Africa,  Zuheir, 
avenged  and  encountered  the  fate  of  his  predecessor.  He 
vanquished  the  natives  in  many  battles ;  he  was  overthrown 

the  Recherches  Historiqnes  sar  les  Maures  (lately  publishod  at  Pariil 
illnstrates  the  history  and  geography  of  the  kingdom  of  Fei  '.nd  Mo 
rooco. 

^**  Otter  (p.  119)  has  given  the  strong  tone  of  fanaticism  ti  this  ex 
damation,  wnich  Cardonne  (p.  87)  has  softened  to  a  pious  wish  ok 
mreaehing  the  Koraa  Tet  tney  had  both  the  same  text  of  Notm» 
Dtfpw  fheir  eyesi 
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by  a  powerful  army,  which  Constantiiiople  had  sent  to  tha 
relief  of  Carthage. 

It  had  been  the  frequent  practice  of  the  Mooiish  tribes  to 
join  the  invaders,  to  share  the  plunder,  to  profess  the  fisuth, 
and  to  revolt  to  their  savage  state  of  independence  and  idola- 
try,  on  the  first  retreat  or  misfortune  of  the  Moslems.  The 
prudence  of  Akbah  had  proposed  to  found  an  Arabian  colony 
in  the  heart  of  Africa ;  a  citadel  that  might  curb  the  levity  of 
the  Barbarians,  a  place  of  refuge  to  secure,  against  the  acd- 
dents  of  war,  the  wealth  and  the  &milies  of  the  Saracens. 
With  this  view,  and  under  the  modest  title  of  the  station  of 
a  caravan,  he  planted  this  colony  in  the  fiftieth  year  of  the 
Hegira.  In  the  present  decay,  Cairoan'*^  still  holds  the 
second  rank  in  the  kingdom  of  Tunis,  firora  which  it  is  distant 
about  fifty  miles  to  the  south :  ^**  its  inland  situation,  twelve 
miles  westward  of  the  sea,  has  protected  the  city  from  the 
Greek  and  Sicilian  fleets.  When  the  wild  beasts  and  ser- 
pents were  extirpated,  when  the  forest,  or  rather  wilderness, 
was  cleared,  the  vestiges  of  a  Roman  town  were  discovered 
in  a  sandy  plain :  the  v^etable  food  of  Cairoan  is  brought 
from  a&r ;  and  the  scarcity  of  springs  constrains  the  inhabit- 
ants to  collect  in  cisterns  and  reservoirs  a  precarious  supply 
of  rain-water.  These  obstacles  were  subdued  by  the  industry 
of  Akbah ;  he  traced  a  circumference  of  three  thousand  and 
six  hundred  paces,  which  he  encompassed  with  a  brick  wall ; 
in  the  space  of  ^ve  years,  the  governor's  palace  was  sur- 
rounded with  a  sufficient  number  of  private  habitations ;  a 
spacious  mosch  was  supported  by  five  hundred  columns  of 
granite,  porphyry,  and  Numidian  marble;  and  Cairoan  be- 
came the  seat  of  learning  as  well  as  of  empire.  But  these 
were  the  glories  of  a  later  age ;  the  new  colony  was  shaken 
by  the  successive  defeats  of  Akbah  and  Zuheir,  and  the 
western  expeditions  were  again  interrupted  by  the  civil  dis- 

^**  The  foundation  of  Cairoan  is  mentioned  by  Ockley,  (Hist,  of  the 
Ghuraoens,  voL  iL  p.  129,  ISO ;)  and  the  situation,  mosch,  <fec,  of  the  city 
are  described  by  Leo  Africaaus,  (foL  76,)  Marmol,  (torn.  ii.  p.  582,)  and 
Shaw,  (p.  116.) 

^**  A  portentous,  though  frequent,  mistake  has  been  the  confound- 
ing, from  a  slight  similitude  of  name,  the  Gyrene  of  the  Greeks,  and 
the  Cairoan  of  the  Arabs,  two  cities  which  are  separated  by  an  interval 
of  a  thousand  miles  along  the  sea-coast  The  great  Thuanas  has  not 
escaped  this  fault,  the  less  excusable  as  it  is  connected  with  a  foi  inal 
•od  elaborate  description  of  Africa,  (Historiar.  L  vil  c.  2,  in  torn,  i  p^ 
940,  edit  Buckley.) 
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oord  of  tbe  Arabian  monarchy.  The  son  of  the  Taliant  Zc^ 
beir  maintained  a  war  of  twelve  years,  a  siege  of  seven 
months  against  the  house  of  Ommiyah.  Abdallah  was  said 
to  unite  the  fierceness  of  the  lion  with  the  subtlety  of  the  fox ; 
bat  if  he  inherited  the  courage,  he  was  devoid  of  the  gen- 
erosity, of  his  father.*** 

The  return  of  domestic  peace  allowed  the  caliph  Abdai- 
roalek  to  resume  the  conquest  of  Africa;  the  standard  was 
delivered  to  Hassan,  governor  of  Egypt,  and  the  revenue  of 
that  kingdom,  with  an  army  of  forty  thousand  men,  was  con- 
secrated to  the  important  service.  In  the  vicissitudes  of  war, 
the  interior  provinces  had  been  alternately  won  and  lost  by 
the  Saracens.  But  the  sea-coast  still  remained  in  the  hands 
of  the  Greeks ;  the  predecessors  of  Hassan  had  respected  tbe 
name  and  fortifications  of  Carthage ;  and  the  number  of  its 
defenders  was  recruited  by  the  fugitives  of  Cabes  and  Tripoli. 
The  arms  of  Hassan,  were  bolder  and  more  fortunate :  he  re- 
duced and  pillaged  the  metropolis  of  Africa ;  and  the  mention 
of  scaling-ladders  may  justify  the  suspicion  that  he  anticipated, 
by  a  sudden  assault,  the  more  tedious  operations  of  a  regular 
siege.  But  the  joy  of  the  conquerors  was  soon  disturbed  by  the 
appearance  of  the  Christian  succors.  The  praefect  and  patri- 
cian John,  a  general  of  experience  and  renown,  embarked  at 
Constantinople  the  forces  of  the  Eastern  empire;"'  they, 
were  joined  by  the  ships  and  soldiers  of  Sicily,  and  a  power- 
ful reinforcement  of  Goths  "*  was  obtained  from  the  fears  and 

"*  Besides  the  Arabic  chronicles  of  Abnlfeda,  Ehnacin,  and  Abul- 

giaraghis,  under  the  Ixxiiid  year  of  the  Hegira,  we  may  coosult 
'Herbelot,  (Bibliot  Orient  pu  7,)  and  Ockley,  (Hist  of  the  Saracens^ 
vol.  il  p.  889 — 849.)  The  latter  has  given  the  last  and  pathetic  dia- 
logue between  Abdallah  and  his  mother ;  but  he  has  forgot  a  physi« 
cal  effect  of  her  grief  for  his  death,  the  return,  at  the  age  of  ninety, 
and  &tal  consequences  of  her  menxes. 

**'  Af^rios  — — —  ftiravra  ri.  *Pci)^ai'ir&  k^wtXtvt  irXST/tOj  orpartiy^h 
T€  in*  airoTs  'laMuryirv  rdv  JlarplKtop  iftintfow  ^up  iroXcft^oMr  irf)o%sif>i- 
9&^t¥oi  npdf  Kapyq^ira  Kari  row  £a^«i7ve3y  i^irc/it^cy.  Nicephori 
Oonstantinopolitam  Breviar,  p.  28.  The  patriarch  of  Constantinople, 
with  Theophanes,  (Chronograph,  p.  809,)  have  sli^htlj  mentioned 
this  last  attempt  for  the  relief  of  Africa.  Pagi  (Critica,  tom.  iii.  p. 
11S9,  141)  has  nicely  ascertained  the  chronology  by  a  strict  oompari- 
ma  of  the  Arabic  and  Byzantine  historians,  who  onen  disagree  ooth 
la  Ume  and  fact    See  likewise  a  note  of  Otter,  (p.  121.) 

'*"  Dove  sVrano  ridotti  i  nobili  Romani  e  i  Ootti ;  and  afterwards^ 
t  Aomani  su^rono  e  i  Ootti^  lasdarono  Carthagine,  (Leo  Afrieaa  foi. 
IS;  recto)    X  (Li  w  nol  from  what  Arabic  writer  the  African  derivai 
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fdigioB  of  the  Spanish  monarch.  The  weight  of  the  con* 
federate  navy  broke  the  chain  that  guarded  the  entrance  of 
the  harbor;  the  Arabs  retired  to  Cairoan,  or' Tripoli;  the 
ChristiaDs  landed ;  the  citizens  bailed  the  ensign  of  the  cros^ 
and  the  winter  was  idly  wasted  in  the  3  ream  of  victory  or  de- 
liverance. But  Africa  was  irrecoverably  lost;  the  zeal  and 
mentment  of  the  commander  of  the  faithfiil  '**  prepared  in 
the  ensuing  spring  a  more  numerous  armament  by  sea  and 
bnd ;  and  the  patrician  in  his  turn  was  compelled  to  evacuate 
the  post  and  fortifications  of  Carthage.  A  second  battle  was 
fi>ught  in  the  neighborhood  of  Utica :  the  Greeks  and  Goths 
were  again  defeated;  and  their  timely  embarkation  saved 
them  from  the  sword  of  Hassan,  who  had  invested  the  slight 
and  insufficient  rampart  of  their  camp.  Whatever  vet  re- 
mained of  Carthage  was  delivered  to  the  flames,  and  the  col- 
ony of  Dido  '**  and  Csesar  lay  desolate  above  two  hundred 
years,  till  a  part,  perhaps  a  twentieth,  of  the  old  circumfer- 
ence was  repeopled  by  the  first  of  the  Fatimite  caliphs.  In 
the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  second  capital  of 
the  West  was  represented  by  a  moscb,  a  college  without  stu- 
dents, twenty-five  or  thirty  shops,  and  the  huts  of  five  hun- 
dred peasants,  who,  in  their  abject  poverty,  displayed  the  ar 
roganoe  of  the  Punic  senators.  Even  that  paltry  village  was 
swept  away  by  the  Spaniards  whom  Charles  the  Fifth  had 
stationed  in  the  fortress  of  the  Goletta.  The  ruins  of  Car- 
thage have  perished;    and  the  place   might  be  unknown  if 


his  GoUis ;  bat  the  fact,  though  new,  is  so  interesting  and  so  probable, 
that  I  will  accept  it  on  the  B%htest  authority. 

>**  Tliig  commander  is  styled  by  Nicephorus  "BaaiXtis  ^apaxfivtap, 
m  yague  though  not  improper  definition  of  the  caliph.  Theophanes 
introduces  the  strange  appellation  of  Jlpuroavit0oXo(,  which  his  inter 
pieter  6oar  explains  by  Vizir  Azem.  They  may  approach  the  truth. 
in  assigning  the  active  part  to  the  minister,  rather  thau  the  prince ; 
but  they  forget  that  the  Ommiades  had  only  a  kateb,  or  secretary,  and 
that  the  offi^  of  Vizier  was  not  revived  or  mstituted  till  the  182d  year 
of  the  Hegira,  (D'Herbelot,  p.  912.) 

^**  According  to  Solinus  (I  27,  p.  86,  edit  Salmas.)  the  Carthage 
of  D'hlo  stood  either  677  or  737  years ;  a  various  reading,  which  pro- 
ceeds from  the  difference  of  MSS.  or  editions,  (Salmas.  Plin.  Exercit 
torn.  L  p.  228.)  The  farmer  of  these  accounts,  which  gives  823  years 
beibre  Christ,  is  more  consistent  with  the  well-weighed  te<?timony  of 
VeUehis  Patercnlus ;  but  the  latter  is  preferred  by  our  chronologisi^ 
(MarBham,  Canon.  Chron.  p.  398,)  as  more  agreeal>le  to  the  Hebrew 
'  Tyrian  amiala 
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some  broken  arches  of  an  aqueduct  did  not  guide  the  footstepf 
of  the  inquisitive  traveller."* 

The  Greeks  were  expelled,  but  the  Arabians  were  not  yet 
masters  of  the  country.  In  the  interior  provinces  the  Moors 
or  BerberSj^^  so  feeble  under  the  first  Caesars,  so  formidable 
to  the  Byzantine  princes,  maintained  a  disorderFy  resistance 
to  the  religion  and  power  of  the  successors  of  Mahomet. 
Under  the  standard  of  their  queen  Cahina,  the  independent 
tribes  acquired  some  degree  of  union  and  discipline ;  and  as 
the  Moors  respected  in  their  females  the  character  of  a 
prophetess,  they  attacked  the  invaders  with  an  enthusiasm 
similar  to  their  own.  The  veteran  bands  of  Hassan  were  in- 
adequate to  the  defence  of  Africa :  the  conquests  of  an  age 
were  lost  in  a  single  day ;  and  the  Arabian  chief,  overwhelmed 
by  the  torrent,  retired  to  the  confines  of  Egypt,  and  ex- 
pected, five  years,  the  promised  succors  of  the  caliph.  After 
the  retreat  of  the  Saracens,  the  victorious  prophetess  assem- 
bled the  Moorish  chiefe,  and  recommended  a  measure  of 
strange  and  savage  policy.  **  Our  cities,"  said  she,  "  and  the 
gold  and  silver  which  they  contain,  perpetually  attract  the 
arms  of  the  Arabs.  These  vile  metals  are  not  the  objects  of 
our  ambition  ;  we  content  ourselves  with  the  simple  produc- 
tions of  the  earth.  Let  us  destroy  these  cities  ;  let  us  bury 
in  their  ruins  those  pernicious  treasures ;  and  when  the  ava- 
rice of  our  foes  shall  be  destitute  of  temptation,  perhaps  they 

* _     ■    ■      —  -  —  —  —      -  _   _ 

^*^  Leo  Africaa  foL  ^l,  verso;  72,  recto.    MarmoL  torn,  il  p.  446 
— 44*7.    Shaw,  p.  80. 

**'  The  history-  of  the  word  Barhar  may  be  classed  under  four 
periods.  1.  In  the  time  of  Homer,  when  me  Greeks  and  Asiatics 
might  probably  use  a  common  idiom,  the  imitative  sound  of  Barbar 
was  applied  to  the  ruder  tribes,  whose  pronunciation  was  most  harsh, 
whose  grammar  was  most  defective.  Kdpcs  Bap0ap6<po}vot,  (Iliad,  ii 
867,  with  the  Oxford  Scholiast,  Clarke's  Annotation,  and  Henry 
Stephens's  Greek  Thesaurus,  tom.  i  p.  720.)  2.  From  the  time,  at 
least,  of  Herodotus,  it  was  extended  to  all  the  nations  who  were 
strangers  to  the  language  and  manners  of  the  Greeks.  8.  In  the  age 
of  Plautus,  the  Romans  submitted  to  the  insult,  (Pompeius  Festus 
I.  ii.  p.  48,  edit  Dacier,J  and  freely  gave  themselves  the  name  of  Bar 
barians.  They  insensibly  claimed  an  exemption  for  Italy,  and  her 
subject  broviiices ;  and  at  length  removed  the  disgraceful  appellation 
to  the  savage  or  hostile  nations  beyond  the  pale  of  the  empire.  4.  In 
every  sense  it  was  due  to  the  Moors :  the  familiar  word  was  borrowed 
from  the  Latin  provincials  by  the  Arabian  conquerors,  and  has  justly 
fettled  as  a  local  denr  agination  (Barba*  7)  ftlong  the  northern  coast  01 
Africs 
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will  oeafie  to  disturb  the  tranquillity  of  a  warlike  peq>le.'' 
The  proposal  was  accepted  with  unanimous  applause.     From 
Tangier  to  Tripoli,  the  buildings,  or  at  least  the  fortifications, 
were  demolished,  the  fruit-trees  were  cut  down,  the  means 
of  subsistence  were  extirpated,  a  fertile  and  populous  garden 
was  changed  into  a  desert,  and  the  historians  of  a  more  recent 
period  could  discern  the  f^quent  traces  of  the  prosperity  and 
devastation  of  their  ancestors.    Such  is  the  tale  of  the  mod- ' 
em  Arabians.     Yet  I  strongly  suspect  that  their  ignorance  of 
antiquity,   the  love  of  the  marvellous,  and  the  foshion  of 
eztoUing  the  philosophy  of  Barbarians,  has  induced  them  to 
describe,  as  one  voluntary  act,  the  calamities  of  three  hun- 
dred years  since  the  first  fury  of  the  Donatists  and  Van- 
dals.     In   the    progress    of   the  revolt,   Cahina  had  most 
probably  contributed  her  share  of  destruction ;   and  the  alarm 
of  universal  ruin  might  terrify  and  alienate  the  cities  that 
had  reluctantly  yielded  to  her  unworthy  yoke.      They   no 
longer  hoped,  perhaps  they  no  longer  wished,  the  return  of 
their  Byzantine  sovereigns:   their  present  servitude  was  not 
alleviated  by  the  benefits  of  order  and  justice ;   and  the  most 
asealous  Catholic  must  prefer  the  imperfect  truths  of  the  Ko- 
ran to  the  blind  and  rude  idolatry  of  the  Moors.    The  general 
of  the  Saracens  was   again   received   as   the   savior  of  the 
province :   the  Mends  of  civil  society  conspired  against  the 
savages  tff  the  land ;   and  the  royal  prophetess  was  slain,  in 
the  first  battle,  which  overturned  the  baseless  fabric  of  her 
superstition  and  empire.    The  same  spirit  revived  under  the 
successor  of  Hassan :   it  was  finally  quelled  by  the  activity  of 
liusa  and  his  two  sons ;   but  the  number  of  the  rebels  may  be 
presumed  from  that  of  three  hundred  thousand  captives ;  sixty 
thousand  of  whom,  the  caliph's  fifth,  were  sold  for  the  profit  of 
the  public  treasuiy.     Thirty  thousand  of  the  Barbarian  youth 
were  enlisted  in  the  troops ;  and  the  pious  labors  of  Musa,  tc 
inculcate  the  knowledge  and  practice  of  the  Koran,   accus- 
tomed the  Africans  to  obey  the  apostle  of  God  and  the  com- 
mander of  the  faithful.      In  their  climate  and  government, 
their  diet  and  habitation,  the  wandering  Moors  resembled  the 
Bedoweens  of  the  desert.     With  the  religion  they  were  proud 
to  adopt  the  language,  name,  and  origin,  of  Arabs  :  the  blood 
«f  the   strangers   and   natives  was  insensibly  mingled ;   and 
from  the  Euphrates  to  the  Atlantic,  the  same  nation  might 
leem  to  be  diffused  over  the  sandy  plains  of  Asia  and  Africa. 
Yet  I  will  not  deny  that  fifty  thousand  tents  of  pure  Arabiaoi 
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might  be  transported  over  the  Nile,  and  scattered  through  the 
Libyan  desert :  and  I  am  not  ignorant  that  five  of  the  Moorish 
tribes  still  retain  their  harharoua  idiom,  with  the  appellation 
and  character  of  white  Africans.*** 

V.  In  the  progress  of  conquest  from  the  north  and  south, 
<he  Goths  and  the  Saracens  encountered  each  otiier  on  the 
cx)nfines  of  Europe  and  Africa.  In  the  opinion  of  the  latter, 
fhe  difference  of  religion  is  a  reasonable  ground  of  enmity  and 
warfere.*** 

As  early  as  the  time  of  Othman,'**  their  piratical  squad- 
rons had  ravaged  the  coast  of  Andalusia;***  nor  had  they 
forgotten  the  relief  of  Carthage  by  the  Gothic  succors.  In 
that  age,  as  well  as  in  the  present,  the  kings  of  Spain  were 
possessed  of  the  fortress  of  Ceuta ;  one  of  the  columns  of 
Hercules,  which  is  divided  by  a  narrow  strait  from  the  oppo- 
site pillar  or  point  of  Europe.  A  small  portion  of  Mauritonia 
was  still  wanting  to  the  African  conquest ;  but  Musa,  in  the 
pride  of  victory,  was  repulsed  from  the  walls  of  Ceuta,  by  the 
vigilance  and  courage  of  Count  Julian,  the  general  of  the 
Goths.  From  his  disappointment  and  perplexity,  Musa  was 
relieved  by  an  unexpected  message  of  the  Christian  chie^ 
who  offered  his  place,  his  person,  and  his  sword,  to  the  suc- 
cessors of  Mahomet,  and  solicited  the  disgraceful  honor  of 
introducing  their  arms  into  the  heart  of  Spain.**^      If  we 


*"  The  first  book  of  Leo  Africanus,  and  the  obseryations  of  Dr. 
Shaw,  (p  220,  228,  227,  247,  <&c.,)  will  tiirow  some  light  on  the  roving 
tribes  of  Barbary,  of  AraUan  or  Moorish  descent  But  Shaw  had 
seen  these  savages  vith  distant  terror ;  and  Leo,  a  captive  in  the 
Vatican,  appears  to  have  lost  more  of  his  Arabio,  than  he  could  ac- 
quire of  Greek  or  Roman,  learning.  Many  of  his  groee  mistakes  might 
be  detected  in  the  first  period  of  the  Mahometan  history. 

^**  In  a  conference  with  a  prince  of  the  Greeks,  Amrou  observed, 
that  their  religion  was  different,  upon  which  score  it  was  lawful  for 
brothers  to  quarrel     0<^eV8  History  of  the  Saracens,  voL  i  p.  828. 

^**  Abulfeda,  AnnaL  Moslem,  p.  78,  vers.  Reiske. 

>**  The  name  of  Andalusia  is  applied  by  the  Arabs  not  only  to  the 
modern  province,  but  to  the  whole  penmsula  of  Spain,  (Geograph. 
Nub.  p.  151.  D'Herbelot,  Bibliot  Orient  p.  114,  116.)  The  etymol- 
ogy has  been  most  improbably  deduced  from  Vandalusia,  country  of 
the  Vandals,  (lyAnville,  Etats  de  1' Europe,  p.  146,  147,  (fee.)  But  the 
Jlandalusia  of  Casiri,  which  signifies,  in  Arabic^  the  region  of  th« 
evening,  of  the  West  in  a  word,  the  Hesperia  of  the  b  "eeks,  is  per* 
fectlv  apposite,  (Bibliot  Arabico-Hiapana,  tom.  il  p.  327,  ic) 

'*^  Tiie  fall  and  resurrection  of  the  Gothic  monarchy  ai }  related  by 
Mariana,  (tom.  I  p.  288— 2<K),  L  vl  c  19—26,  L  vii  e.  1   2.)    Ite 
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inqiure  into  the  cause  of  his  treacheiy,  the  Spaniards  will 
repeat  the  popular  story  of  his  daughter  Clva;^***  of  a 
virgin  who  was  seduced,  or  ravished,  by  her  sovereign ;  of  a 
father  who  sacrificed  his  religion  and  country  to  the  thirst  of 
revenge.  The  passions  of  princes  have  often  been  licentious 
and  destructive ;  but  this  well-known  tale,  romantic  in  itself 
18  indi^rently  supported  by  external  evidence ;  and  the  his- 
tory of  Spain  will  suggest  some  motive  of  interest  and  policy 
more  congenial  to  the  breast  of  a  veteran  statesman.***  Afbei 
the  decease  or  deposition  of  Witiza,  his  two  sons  were  sap- 
planted  by  the  ambition  of  Roderic,  a  noble  Goth,  whose 
fiither,  the  duke  or  governor  of  a  province,  had  Mien  a  victim 
to  the  preceding  tyranny.  The  monarchy  was  still  elective; 
but  the  sons  of  Witiza,  educated  on  the  steps  of  the  throne, 
were  impatient  of  a  private  station.  Their  resentment  was 
the  more  dangerous,  as  it  was  varnished  with  the  dissimula- 
tion of  courts:  their  followers  were  excited  by  the  remem- 
brance of  fiivors  and  the  promise  of  a  revolution ;  and  their 


historian  has  infdsed  into  his  noble  work  (Historia  de  Rebus  Hispa- 
nias,  libri  zzx.  Hagie  Comitum,  1733,  in  four  volumes  in  folio,  with 
the  Continuation  of  Miniana)  the  style  ani  spirit  of  a  Ronian  dassic 
and  after  the  xiith  century,  his  knowledge  and  judgment  may  be 
safely  trusted.  Bat  the  Jesuit  is  not  exempt  from  the  prejudices  of 
bis  order ;  he  adopts  and  adorns,  like  his  rival  Buchanan,  the  most 
absurd  of  the  national  legends;  he  is  too  careless  of  critici»m  and 
duroDology,  and  supplies,  from  a  lively  fancy,  the  chasms  of  historical 
evidence.  Tliese  oiasms  are  large  and  frequent;  Roderic,  archbishop 
of  Toledo,  the  lather  of  the  Spanish  history,  lived  five  hundred  years 
after  the  conquest  of  the  Arabs,  and  the  more  early  accounts  are  com- 
prised in  some  meagre  lines  of  the  blind  chronicles  of  Isidore  of  Badia 
joz,  (Pacensis,)  and  of  Alphonso  IIL,  king  of  Leon,  which  I  have 
seen  only  in  the  annals  of  PagL 

^**  Le  viol  (says  Voltaire)  est  aussi  difficile  k  £ure  qu*a  prouver. 
Dee  Evdqpues  se  roient  ils  ligu6s  pour  une  fille !  (Hist  G^nerale,  e. 
zxvl)    His  argument  is  not  logically  conclusive. 

'**  In  the  story  of  Cava,  Mariana  (I  vl  c.  21,  p.  241,  242)  seems  to 
Tie  with  the  Lucretia  of  Livy.  like  the  ancients,  he  seldom  quotes ; 
and  the  oldest  testimony  of  Baronius,  (AnnaL  Eccles.  A.  D.  713,  Mo. 
19,)  that  of  Lucas  Tudensis,  a  Gallician  deacon  of  the  ziiith  century 
only  says,  Cava,  quam  pro  concubinE  utebatur. 

*  Bat,  says  M.  Condd  the  name  of  La  Cava,  that  of  Alifa  assigned  to 
her  attendant,  and  all  the  jircumstances  with  which  the  tale  is  embellished, 
distincdy  prove  that  this  anecdote  is  DOlhing  more  than  an  Arabian  fiction, 
Ibanded  on  some  of  the  popular  poetic  romances  of  the  country.  Ds 
Ifarles,  (the  abbreviator  of  Cond6,)  Hist,  des  Ar^s  en  Bspa^e,  voL  i.  fk 

I* 
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iixu^le  Oppaa,  archbishop  of  Toledo  and  Seville,  was  the  fifsl 
1^  K  ui  ^"  1^^  church,  and  the  second  in  the  state.  It  is 
prooawe  that  Julian  was  involved  in  the  disgrace  of  the 
^ucoessful  faction;  that  he  had  little  to  hope  and  much 

r  \T^  y^  ^^®  ^®^  '^^g^5  a°<^  ^^^^  ^^^  imprudent  king 
pouia  not  forget  or  forgive  the  injuries  which  Roderic  and  his 

^A^  J      sustained.     The  merit  and  influence  of  the  count 
WMered   him   a  useful   or  formidable  subject:   his  estates 
fe.tall  *™J^   »  ^^  followers  bold  and  numerous  ;  and  it  was  too 
^     J  ®^^wn,  that,  by  his  Andalusian  and  Mauritanian  com- 
mauds,  he  held  in  his  hand  the  keys  of  the  Spanish  mon- 
arcny.     Too  feeble,  however,  to  meet  his  sovereign  in  arms, 
ne  sought  the  aid  of  a  foreign  power ;  and  his  rash  invitation 
or  the  Moors  and  Arabs  produced  the  calamities  of  eight 
nundred  years.     In  his  epistles,  or  in  a  personal  interview,  he 
revealed  the  wealth  and  nakedness  of  his  country ;  the  weak- 
laess  of  an  unpopular  prince ;  the  d^eneracy  of  an  effeminate 
P^ple.     The  Goths  were  no  longer  the  victorious  Barbariansi, 
^o  had  humbled  the  pride  of  Rome,  despoiled  the  queen 
cf  nations,  and  penetrated  from  the  Danube  to  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.     Secluded  from  the  world  by  the  Pyrensean  moun- 
tains,  the  successors   of   Alaric  had  slumbered  in   a    long 
peace  :  the  walls  of  the  cities  were  mouldered  into  dust :  the 
youth  had  abandoned  the  exercise  of  arms ;  and  the  presump- 
tion of  their  ancient  renown  would  expose  them  in  a  field 
of  battle  to  the  first  assault  of  the  invaders.    The  ambitious 
l^raoen  was  fired  by  the  ease  and  importance  of  the  attempt ; 
hut  the  execution  was  delayed  till  he  had  consulted  the  com- 
mander of  the  ^Euthfttl ;  and  his  messenger  returned  with  the 
tiermission  of  Walid  to  annex  the  unknown  kingdoms  of  the 
West  to  the  religion  and  throne  of  the  caliphs.     In  his  resi- 
dence of  Tangier,  Musa,  with  secrecy  and  caution,  continued 
his  correspondence  and  hastened  his  preparations.    But  the 
remorse   of  the  conspirators  was  soothed  by  the  &11aciou8 
assurance  that  he  should  content  himself  with  the  glory  and 
spoil,  without  aspiring  to  establish  the  Moslems  beyond  the  sea 
that  septirates  Africa  from  Europe."* 


I  TO 


The  Orientals,  Elmacin,  Abulpharagias,  Abulfeda,  pass  ovoi 

the  conquest  of  Spain  in  silence,  or  with  a  single  word.    The  text  of 

NoTairi  and  the  other  Arabian  writers  is  represented,  though  "^vith 

lonrie  foreign  alloy,  by  M.  de  Cardonne,  (Hist  de  VAfrique  et  de 

'Espagne  sous  la  Domination  des  Arabes,   Paris,  1765,  3   vols,  in 

%mk^.  torn.  I  D.  65 — fl4,)  and  more  concisely  by  M.  de  GoignM 
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Before  Musa  would  trust  an  army  of  the  &itbful  to  tfi« 
traitors  and  infidels  of  a  foreign  land,  he  made  a  less  danger- 
ous trial  of  their  strength  and  veracity.  One  hundred  Arabs, 
and  four  hundred  Africans,  passed  over,  in  four  vessels,  from 
Tangier  or  Oeuta :  the  place  of  their  descent  on  the  opposite 
shore  of  the  strait  is  marked  by  the  name  of  Tarif  their  chief; 
and  the  date  of  this  memorable  event"^  is  fixed  to  the  month 
of  Ramadan,  of  the  ninety-first  year  of  the  Hegira,  to  the 
month  of  July,  seven  hundred  and  forty-eight  years  fit>m  the 
Spanish  sera  of  Caesar,"*  seven  hundred  and  ten  after  the  birth 
of  Christ  From  their  first  station,  they  marched  eighteen  miles 
through  a  hilly  country  to  the  castle  and  town  of  Julian  :  ^" 
on  which  (it  is  still  called  Algezire)  they  bestowed  the  name 
of  the  Green  Island,  from  a  verdant  cape  that  advances  into 
the  sea.  Their  hospitable  entertainment,  the  Christians  who 
joined  th^  standard,  their  inroad  into  a  fertile  and  unguarded 

(EUst  des  Huns,  tonk  I  p.  84*7 — S60.)  The  librarian  of  the  Escorial 
has  not  satisfied  my  hopes :  yet  he  appears  to  have  searched  with 
diligence  his  broken  materials;  and  the  history  of  the  conquest  if 
illi^trated  by  some  valuable  fragments  of  the  genuine  Basds,  (who 
wrote  at  Corduba,  A.  H.  300,)  of  Ben  Hazil,  <b&  See  Bibliot  Arabico- 
Hispana,  tom.  iL  p.  82,  106,  106,  182,  262,  319 — 882.  On  this  occa 
sion,  the  industry  of  Pagi  has  been  aided  by  the  Arabic  learning  of 
his  friend  the  Abb6  de  Longuerne,  and  to  their  joint  labors  I  am 
deeply  indebted. 

"^  A  mistake  of  Roderic  of  Toledo,  in  comparing^  the  lunar  years 
of  the  He^ra  with  the  Julian  years  of  the  iEra,  has  determined  Baro* 
nius,  Mariana,  and  the  crowd  of  Spanish  historians,  to  place  the  first 
invasion  in  the  year  718,  and  the  battle  of  Xeres  in  November,  714. 
This  anachronism  of  three  years  has  been  detected  by  the  more  correct 
industry  of  modern  chronologists,  above  all,  of  Pagi,  (Oritica,  tom. 
iil  p.  169,  171 — 174,)  who  have  restored  the  genuine  date  of  the 
revolution.  At  the  present  time,  an  Arabian  scholar,  like  Cardonne, 
who  adopts  the  ancient  error,  (tom.  l  p.  76,)  is  inexcusably  ignorant  or 
careless. 

"'  The  JSra  of  Csssar,  which  in  Spain  was  in  legal  and  popular  use 
till  the  zivth  century,  begins  thirty-eight  years  before  the  birth  of 
Christ.  I  would  refer  the  origin  to  the  general  peace  by  sea  and 
land,  which  confirmed  the  power  and  partition  of  the  Triumvirs,  (Dion 
Cassius,  1.  xlviii.  p.  547,  568.  Appian,  de  BelL  Civil.  1.  v.  p.  1034, 
edit,  fol.)  Spain  was  a  province  of  Cfflsar  Octavian ;  and  Tarragona, 
which  raised  the  first  temple  to  Augustus,  (Tacit.  Annal.  i.  78,)  might 
borrow  from  the  Orientals  this  mode  of  flattery. 

"'  The  road,  the  country,  the  old  castle  of  Count  Julian,  and  the 
superstitious  belief  of  the   Spaniards   of  hidden  treasures,  Ac, 
described  by  P6re  Labat  (Voyages  en  Espagne  et  en  Italie,  koro, 
p.  807 — 217)  with  his  usual  pleasantry. 
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province,  tbe  richneBs  of  their  spoil,  and  the  safety  of  theit 
return,  announced  to  their  brethren  the  most  favorable  omens 
of  victory.  In  the  ensuing  spring,  five  thousand  veterans  and 
volunteers  were  embarked  under  the  command  of  Tarik,  a 
dauntless  and  skilful  soldier,  who  surpassed  the  expectation 
of  his  diief;  and  the  necessary  transports  were  provided 
by  the  industry  of  their  too  £uthful  ally.  The  Saracens 
landed  "*  at  the  pillar  or  point  of  Europe ;  the  corrupt  and 
famihar  appellation  of  Gibraltar  (Oehel  al  Tarik)  describes 
the  mountain  of  Tarik;  and  the  intrenchments  of  his  camp 
were  the  first  outline  of  those  fortifications,  which,  in  the 
hands  of  our  countrymen,  have  resisted  the  art  and  power  of 
the  house  of  Bourbon.  The  adjacent  governors  informed  the 
court  of  Toledo  of  the  descent  and  progress  of  the  Arabs ; 
and  the  defeat  of  his  lieutenant  Edeoo,  who  had  been  com- 
manded to  seize  and  iHud  the  presumptuous  strangers,  admon- 
ished Roderic  of  the  magnitude  of  the  danger.  At  the  royal 
Aummons,  the  dukes  and  counts,  the  bishops  and  nobles  of 
the  Gothic  monarchy,  assembled  at  the  head  of  their  follow- 
ers ;  and  the  title  of  King  of  the  Romans,  which  is  employed 
by  an  Arabic  historian,  may  be  excused  by  the  close  aflSnity 
of  language,  religion,  and  manners,  between  the  nations  of 
Spain.  His  army  consisted  of  nine^  or  a  hundred  thousand 
men ;  a  formidable  power,  if  their  fidelity  and  discipline  had 
been  adequate  to  their  numbers.  The  troops  of  Tarik  had 
been  au^ented  to  twelve  thousand  Saracens ;  but  the  Chris- 
tian m^econtents  were  attracted  by  the  influence  of  Julian, 
and  a  crowd  of  Africans  most  greedily  tasted  the  temporal 
blessings  of  the  Koran.  In  the  neighborhood  of  Cadiz,  the 
town  of  Xeres  "*  has  been  illustrated  by  the  encounter  which 
determined  the  fate  of  the  kingdom ;  the  stream  of  the  Gua- 
dalete,  which  falls  into  the  bay,  divided  the  two  camps,  and 
marked  the  advancing  and  retreating  skirmishes  of  three  suc- 
cessive and  bloody  days.  On  the  fourth  day,  the  two  armies 
joined  a  more  serious  and  decisive  issue ;  but  Alaric  would 

^^*  The  Nubian  Q^o^pher  (p.  154)  explains  the  topography  of  the 
war ;  but  it  is  highly  incredible  that  the  lieutenant  of  Musa  should 
execute  the  desperate  and  useless  measure  of  burning  his  ships. 

^^*  Xeres  (the  Roman  colony  of  Asta  Regia)  is  only  two  leagnei 
from  Cadiz.  In  the  zvith  century  it  was  a  granary  of  com ;  and  tht 
wine  of  Xeres  is  familiar  to  the  nations  of  £urope,  (Lud.  Nonii  liW 

Sinia,  e.  18,  p.  64 — 66,  a  work  of  correct  and  concise  knowto4C 
i*Aiiville,  Etats  de  TEurope,  Ac^  p.  164.) 
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have  blushed  at  the  sight  of  his  unworthy  suooessor,  sustaining 
on  his  head  a  diadem  of  pearls,  encumbered  with  a  flowing 
robe  of  gold  and  silken  embroidery,  and  reclining  on  a  littei 
or  car  of  ivory  drawn  by  two  white  mules.  Notwithstanding 
the  valor  of  the  Saracens,  they  fainted  under  the  weight  of 
miltitndes,  and  the  plain  of  Xeres  was  overspread  with  six- 
teen thousand  of  their  dead  bodies.  *^My  brethren,'*  said 
Tarik  to  his  surviving  companions,  ^  the  enemy  is  before  you, 
the  soa  is  behind ;  whither  would  ye  fly  ?  Follow  your  gen- 
era :  I  am  resolved  either  to  lose  my  life,  or  to  trample  on 
the  prostrate  king  of  the  Romans."  Besides  the  resource  of 
despair,  he  confided  in  the  secret  correspondence  and  noctur- 
nal interviews  of  Count  Julian  with  the  sons  and  the  brother 
of  Witiza.  The  two  princes  and  the  archbishop  of  Toledo 
occupied  the  most  important  poet :  their  well-timed  defection 
broke  the  ranks  of  the  Christians  ;  each  warrior  was  prompted 
by  fear  or  suspicion  to  consult  his  personal  safety ;  and  the 
remains  of  the  Gothic  army  were  scattered  or  destroyed  in 
the  flight  and  pursuit  of  the  three  following  days.  Amidst  the 
genert^  disorder,  Roderic  started  from  his  car,  and  mounted 
OreKa,  the  fleetest  of  his  horses ;  but  he  escaped  from  a  sol- 
dier's death  to  perish  more  ignobly  in  the  ^waters  of  the  Bcetis 
or  Guadalquivir.  His  diadem,  his  robes,  and  his  courser, 
were  found  on  the  bank ;  but  as  the  body  of  the  Gothic  prince 
was  lost  in  the  waves,  the  pride  and  ignorance  of  the  caliph 
must  have  been  gratified  with  some  meaner  head,  which  was 
exposed  in  triumph  before  the  palace  of  Damascus.  *'And 
such,"  continues  a  valiant  historian  of  the  Arabs,  ^Ms  the 
fate  of  those  kings  who  withdraw  themselves  from  a  field  of 
battle.""* 

Count  Julian  had  plunged  so  deep  into  guilt  and  miamj, 
that  his  only  hope  was  in  the  ruin  of  his  country.  After  the 
battle  of  Xeres,  he  recommended  the  most  effectual  measures 
to  the  victorious  Saracen.  **  The  king  of  the  Goths .  is  slain  ; 
their  princes  have  fled  before  you,  the  army  is  routed,  the 
natiou  is  astonished.     Secure  with  sufficient  detachments  the 

"*  Id  sane  infortunii  regibus  pedem  ex  acie  referentibus  ssepe  con 
rmgit,  (Ben  Hazil  of  Grenada,  in  Bibliot  Arabico-Hispana,  torn.  11  p 
827.)  Some  credulous  Spaniards  believe  that  King  Roderic,  or  Rodri 
go,  escaped  to  a  hermit's  cell ;  and  others,  that  he  was  cast  alive  into  a 
tub  full  of  serpents,  from  whence  he  exclaimed,  with  a  lamentable 
voice,  **  Tbey  devour  the  part  with  whidi  I  have  so  grievously  8iiiD«d ' 
(Don  Qufxote,  part  ii.  L  iii.  c  i) 
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dties  of  Boetica ;  but  in  p^son,  a^d  without  delay,  marcli  to 
the  royal  city  of  Toledo,  and  allow  not  the  distracted  Chris- 
tians either  time  or  tranquillity  for  the   election  of  a  new 
monarch."     Tarik  listened  to  his  advice.     A  Roman  captive 
and  proselyte,  who  had  been  enfranchised  by  the  caliph  him* 
self,  assaulted  Cordova  with  seven  hundred  horse :  he  swam 
the  river,  surprised  the  town,  and  drove  the  Christians  into 
the  great  church,  where    they  defended   themselves   above 
three  months.    Another  detachment  reduced  the  sea-coast  of 
Bcetica,  which  in  the  last  period  of  the  Moorish  power  has 
comprised  in  a  narrow  space  the  populous  kingdom  of  Gre- 
nada.   The  march  of  Tarik  from  the  Bcetis  to  the  Tagus  ^** 
was  directed  through  the  Sierra  Morena,  that  separates  Anda- 
lusia and  Castille,  till  he  appeared  in  arms  under  the  wails 
of  Toledo."*     The   most  zealous  of  the  Catholics  had  es- 
caped with  the  relics  of  their  saints ;  and  if  the  gates  were 
shut,  it  was  only  till  the  victor  had  subscribed  a  fiur  and  rea- 
sonable capitulation.    The  voluntary  exiles  were  allowed  to 
depart  with  their  effects;  seven  churches  were  appropriated 
to  the  Christian  worship ;  the  archbishop  and  his  clergy  were 
.  at  liberty  to  exercise  their  functions,  the  monks  to  practise  or 
neglect  their  penance ;  and  the  Goths  and  Romans  were  left 
in  all  civil  and  criminal  cases  to  the  subordinate  jurisdiction 
of  their  own  laws  and  magistrates.    But  if   the  justice  of 
Tarik  protected  the  Christians,  his  gratitude  and  policy  re- 
warded the  Jews,  to  whose  secret  or  open  aid  he  was  indebted 
for  his  most  important  acquisitions.    Persecuted  by  the  kings 
and  synods  of  Spain,  who  had  often  pressed  the  alternative 
of  banishment  or  baptism,  that  outcast  nation  embraced  the 
moment  of  revenge :  the  comparison  of  their  past  and  pres- 
ent state  was  the  pledge  of  their  fidelity ;  and  the  alliance 
between  the  disciples  of  Moses  and  of  Mahomet  was  main- 
tained till  the  final  aera  of  their  common  expulsion.     From 

"^  The  direct  road  from  Corduba  to  Toledo'  was  measured  by  Mr, 
8winbume*8  mules  in  72i  hours;  but  a  larger  computation  must  be 
adopted  for  the  slow  and  devious  marches  of  an  army.  The  Arabs 
traversed  the  province  of  J.ia  Mancha,  which  the  pen  of  Cervantes  has 
transformed  into  classic  ground  to  the  readers  of  every  nation. 

"*  The  antiquities  of  Toledo,  Urhs  Parva  in  the  Punic  wars,  Urh* 
Regia  in  the  vith  century,  are  briefly  described  by  Nonius,  (Hispania^ 
ci  69,  p.  181 — 186.)  He  borrows  from  Roderic  ihefatale  palaiium  of 
Mooiish  portraits ;  but  modestly  insinuates  that  it  was  no  more  tluui 
a  BoDian  amphitheatre. 
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the  royal  seat  of  Toledo,  the  Arabian  leader  spread  his  oon- 
qiiests  to  the  north,  over  the  modern  realms  of  Castilie  and 
Leon ;  bat  it  is  needless  to  enamerate  the  cities  that  yielded 
on  his  approach,  or  again  to  describe  the  table  of  emerald,"' 
transported  from  the  East  by  the  Romans,  acquired  by  the 
Goths  among  the  spoib  of  Rome,  and  presented  by  the 
Arabs  to  the  throne  of  Damascus.  Beyond*  the  Asturian 
mountains,  the  maritime  town  of  Gijon  was  the  term  ^"^  of 
the  lieutenant  of  Musa,  who  had  performed,  with  the  speed 
<^  a  traveller,  his  victorious  march,  of  seven  hundred  miles, 
from  the  rock  of  Gibraltar  to  the  Bay  of  Biscay.  The  &il- 
nre  of  land  compelled  him  to  retreat ;  and  he  was  recalled 
to  Toledo,  to  excuse  his  presumption  of  subduing  a  kingdom 
in  the  absence  of  his  general.  Spain,  which,  in  a  more  sav- 
age and  disorderly  state,  had  resisted,  two  hundred  years,  the 
arms  of  the  Romans,  was  overrun  in  a  few  months  by  Uiose 
of  the  Saracens ;  and  such  was  the  eagerness  of  submission 
and  treaty,  that  the  governor  of  Cordova  is  recorded  as  the 
only  chief  who  fell,  witliout  conditions,  a  prisoner  into  their 
hands.  The  cause  of  the  Goths  had  been  irrevocably  judged 
in  the  field  of  Xeres ;  and,  in  the  national  dismay,  each  part 
of  the  monarchy  declined  a  contest  with  the  antagonist  who 
had  vanquished  the  united  strength  of  the  whole."'  That 
strength  had  been  wasted  by  two  successive  seasons  of  fam- 
ine and  pestilence ;  and  the  governors,  who  were  impatient 
to  surrender,  might  exaggerate  the  difficulty  of  collecting  the 

"*  Id  the  Historia  Arabom,  {c  9,  p.  17,  ad  calcem  Elmacin,)  Rod- 
eric  of  Toledo  describes  the  emerald  tables,  and  inserts  the  name  of 
Medinat  Almeyda,  in  Arabic  words  and  letters.  He  appears  to  be 
conversant  with  the  MaJiometan  writers ;  but  1  cannot  agree  with  M. 
de  Guignes,  (Hist  des  Huns,  tom.  l  p.  860.)  that  he  had  read  and  tran- 
scribed Novairi ;  because  he  was  dead  a  hundred  years  before  Novairi 
composed  his  history.  This  mistake  is  founded  on  a  still  grosser  error. 
M.  de  Guignes  confounds  the  historian  Roderic  Ximenes,  archbishop  of 
Toledo  in  the  xiiith  century,  with  Cardinal  Ximenes,  who  gr)Yerned 
8pai]i  in  the  beginning  of  the  xvith,  and  was  the  subject,  not  the  au- 
thor, of  historical  compositicMis. 

**•  Tarik  might  have  inscribed  on  the  last  rock,  the  boast  of  Reg- 
nard  and  his  companions  in  their  Lapland  journey, 

**  Hie  tandem  stetimus,  nobis  ubi  defuit  orbis.*' 

'*'  Such  was  the  argument  of  the  traitor  Oppas,  and  every  cliief  to 
whom  it  was  addressed  did  not  answer  with  the  spirit  of  Pelagius : 
Omnis  Hispania  dudum  sub  uno  regimine  Gothorum,  omnis  exerdtm 
Hispaniffi  in  uno  congregatus  Ismaelitarum  non  valuit  sustinere  imp» 
turn,  (Chroa  Alphoi^  Regis,  apud  Pagi,  tom.  iil  p.  111.) 
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provisions  of  a  siege.  To  disarm  the  Christians,  superstitioii 
likewise  coDtributed  her  terrors :  and  the  subtle  Arab  encour- 
aged the  report  of  dreams,  omens,  and  prophecies,  and  of  the 
portraits  of  the  destined  conquerors  of  Spain,  that  were  dis- 
covered on  breaking  open  an  apartment  of  the  royal  palace. 
Yet  a  spark  of  the  vital  flame  was  still  alive :  some  invincible 
fugitives  prefevred  a  life  of  poverty  and  freedom  in  the  Astu- 
nan  valleys ;  the  hardy  mountaineers  repulsed  the  slaves  of  the 
•aliph ;  and  the  sword  of  Pelagius  has  been  transformed  into 
the  sceptre  of  the  Catholic  kings/" 

On  the  intelligence  of  this  rapid  success,  the  applause  of 
Musa  degenerated  into  envy;  and  he  began,  not  to  com* 
plain,  but  to  fear,  that  Tarik  would  leave  him  nothing  to 
subdue.  At  the  head  of  ten  thousand  Arabs  and  eight  thou- 
sand Africans,  be  passed  over  in  person  from  Mauritania  to 
Spain:  the  first  of  his  companions  were  the  noblest  of  the 
Koreish ;  his  eldest  son  was  left  in  the  command  of  Africa ;  the 
three  younger  lM*etliren  were  of  an  age  and  spirit  to  second 
the  boldest  enterprises  of  their  father.  At  his  landing  in  Al- 
gezire,  he  was  respectfully  entertained  by  Count  Julian^  who 
stifled  his  inward  remorse,  and  testified,  both  in  words  and 
actions,  that  the  victory  of  the  Arabs  had  not  impaired  his 
attachment  to  their  cause.  Some  enemies  yet  remained  for 
the  sword  of  Musa.  The  tardy  repentance  of  the  Goths  had 
compared  their  own  numbers  and  those  of  the  invaders ;  the 
cities  firom  which  the  march  of  Tarik  had  declined  considered 
themselves  as  impregnable ;  and  the  bravest  patriots  defended 
the  fortifications  of  Seville  and  Merida.  They  were  suc- 
cessively besieged  and  reduced  by  the  labor  of  Musa,  who 
transported  his  camp  from  the  Bcetis  to  the  Anas,  from 
the  Guadalquivir  to  the  Guadiana.  When  he  beheld  the 
works  of  Roman  magnificence,  the  bridge,  the  aqueducts,  the 
triumphal  arches,  and  the  theatre,  of  the  andent  metropolis 
of  Lusitania,  *^  I  should  imagine,"  said  he  to  his  four  com- 
panions, ^  that  the  human  race  must  have  united  thdr  art  and 
power  in  the  foundation  of  this  city :  happy  is  the  man  who 
^hall  become  its  master !"  He  aspired  to  that  hapoiness,  but 
the  Emeritans  sustained  on  this  occasion  the  honor  cf  theii 
descent  from  the  veteran   legionaries  of  Augustus '"      Dis 


*^  The  revival  of  the  Gothic  kinsdoin  in  the  Astarias  i^  4istiiwtl| 
ttaa^  concisely  noticed  by  D'Anyille,  ^Etats  de  I'Europe,  p.  159.) 
>M  The  hoDoraUe  relics  of  the  CaQtanrian  war  (Dion  Oaoiiis,  £  Utt 
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_  the  ccbfinement  of  their  walls,  thej  gave  battle  to  the 
Arabs  on  the  plain  r  but  an  ambuscade  rising  from  the  shelter 
of  a  quarry,  or  a  ruin,  chastised  their  indiscretion,  and  inter- 
cepted their  retnrn.  The  wooden  turrets  of  assault  were 
rolled  forwards  to  the  fdot  of  the  rampart;  but  the  defence 
of  Merida  wae  obstinate  and  long ;  and  the  castle  of  the  mar- 
tyrs was  a  perpetual  testimony  of  the  losses  of  the  Mos- 
ems  The  constancy  of  the  besieged  was  at  length  subdued 
by  famine  and  despair ;  and  the  prudent  victor  disguised  his 
impatieiioe  under  the  names  of  clemency  and  esteem.  The 
altetnative  of  exile  or  tribute  was  allowed ;  the  churches  were 
divided  between  the  two  religions ;  and  the  wealth  of  those 
who  had  ^len  in  the  si^e,  or  retired  to  Gallicia,  was  con- 
fiscated as  the  reward  of  the  faithful.  In  the  midway  be- 
tween Merida  and  Toledo,  the  lieutenant  of  Musa  saluted  the 
vio^rent  of  the  caliph,  and  conducted  him  to  the  palace  of 
the  Gothic  kings.  Their  first  interview  Was  cold  and  formal : 
a  r^d  account  was  exacted  of  the  treasures  of  Spain :  the 
character  of  Tartk  was  exposed  to  suspicion  and  obloquy ;  and 
the  hero  was  imprisoned,  reviled,  and  ignominiously  scourged 
by  the  hand,  or  the  command,  of  Musa.  Yet  so  strict  was 
the  discipline,  so  pure  the  zeal,  or  so  tame  the  spirit,  of  the 
primitive  Moslems,  that,  after  this  public  indignity,  Tarik  could 
serve  and  be  trusted  in  the  reduction  of  the  Tarragonest  prov- 
ince. A  mosch  was  erected  at  Saragossa,  by  the  liberality 
of  the  Koreish :  the  port  of  Barcelona  was  opened  to  the 
vessels  of  Syria;  and  the  Goths  were  pursued  beyond  the 
Pyrensean  mountains  into  their  Gallic  province  of  Septimania 
or  Languedoc'*^  In  the  church  of  St  Mary  at  Carcassone, 
Musa  found,  but  it  is  improbable  that  he  left,  seven  equestrian 
statues  of  massy  silver ;  and  from  his  term  or  column  of  Nar- 

p.  720^  were  planted  in  this  metropolis  of  Lusitania,  perhape  of  Spain, 
(subnuttit  cm  tota  suos  Hispania  fiiscea)  Nonius  (Hispania,  c.  81,  p 
106—110)  enumerates  the  ancient  structures,  but  concludes  with  a 
aigh :  Urbs  htoc  olim  nobilissima  ad  magnam  incolarum  infrequentiam 
delapsa  est,  et  prseter  priscaB  claritatis  ruinas  nihil  ostendit 

"^  Both  the  interpreters  of  Novairi,  De  Guignes  (Hist,  des  Huna^ 
torn.  i.  p  849)  and  Cardonne,  (Hist  de  I'Afnque  et  de  TEspagne,  torn. 
L  p  98,  94,  104,  185,)  lead  Musa  into  the  Narbonnese  Gaul.  But  I 
find  no  mention  of  this  enterprise,  either  in  Roderic  of  Toledo,  or  th« 
IfSS.  of  the  Escurial,  and  the  invasion  of  the  Saracens  is  postponed  bv 
a  French  chronicle  till  the  ixth  year  after  the  conquest  of  Spain,  A.  A 
Tf  1,  (i\igi,  Critica,  torn,  iil  p.  Ill,  196.  Historians  of  France^  torn  SL) 
I  much  question  whether  Musa  ever  passed  the  Pyrenees. , 
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bonne,  he  returned  on  his  footsteps  to  the  Gallician  and  Ltu£, 
tanian  shares  of  the  ocean.  During  the  absence  of  the  faJthetf 
his  son  Abdelaziz  chastised  the  insurgents  of  Seville,  and  re^ 
duced,  from  Malaga  to  Yalentia,  the  sea-coast  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean: his  original  treaty  with  the  discreet  and  valiant 
Theodemir '**  will  represent  the  manners  and  policy  of  the 
times.  ^The  conditions  of  peace  agreed  and  9wom  between 
Abdelaziz^  the  son  of  Musa,  the  son  of  Nassir,  and  Theodeniir 
prince  of  the  Ooths,  In  the  name  of  the  most  merciful  God, 
Abdelaziz  makes  peace  on  these  conditions :  that  Theodenflr 
shall  not  be  disturbed  in  his  principality ;  nor  any  injury  be 
oflfered  to  the  life  or  property,  the  wives  and  children,  the  re- 
ligion and  temples,  di  the  Christians :  that  Theodemir  shall 
freely  deliver  his  seven  *  cities,  Orihuela,  Valentola,  Alicanti 
Moia,  Yacasora,  Bigerra,  (now  Bejar,)  Ora,  (or  Opta,)  and 
Lorca :  that  he  shall  not  assist  or  entertain  the  enemies  of  the 
caliph,  but  shall  faithfully  communicate  his  knowledge  of  their 
hostile  designs :  that  himself,  and  each  of  the  Gothic  nobles, 
shall  annually  pay  one  piece  of  gold,  four  measures  of  wheat, 
as  many  of  barley,  with  a  certain  proportion  of  honey,  oil, 
and  vinegar ;  and  that  each  of  their  vassals  shall  be  taxed  at 
one  moiety  of  the  said  imposition.  Given  the  fourth  of 
Regeb,  in  the  year  of  the  Hegira  ninety-four,  and  subscribed 
with  the  names  of  four  Mussulman  witnesses."  ^**  Theodemir 
and  his  subjects  were  treated  with  uncommon  lenity ;  but  the 
rate  of  tribute  appears  to  have  fluctuated  from  a  tenth  to  a 
fifth,  according  to  the  submission  or  obstinacy  of  the  Chris- 
tians."'   In    this  revolution,   many  partial  calamities  were 


"*  Four  hundred  years  after  Theodemir,  his  territories  of  Murda  and 
Garthagena  retain  in  the  Nubian  geographer  Edrisi  (p,  164, 161)  the 
name  of  Tadmir,  (D'Anville,  Etats  de  I'Europe,  p.  166.  Pagi,  torn,  iil 
p.  174.)  In  the  present  decay  of  Spanish  agriculture,  Mr.  Swinburne 
(Travels  into  Spain,  p|.  119)  surreyed  with  pleasure  the  delicious  val- 
ley from  Murda  to  Orihuela,  four  leagues  and  a  half  of  the  finest  corn 
pulse,  lucerne,  oranges,  <fec. 

"*  See  the  treaty  in  Arabic  and  Latin,  in  the  Bibliotheca  Arabioo- 
Hispana,  torn,  it  p.  105, 106.  It  is  signed  the  4th  of  the  month  of 
Regeb,  A.  H.  94,  the  6th  of  April,  A.  D.  718 ;  a  date  which  seems  to 
prolong  the  resistance  of  Theodemir,  and  the  government  of  Musa. 

"^  From  the  history  of  Sandoval,  p.  87.  Fleury  (Hist  Eccles.  torn. 
bL  p.  261)  has  given  the  substance  of  another  treaty  concluded  A 


*  Gibbon  has  made  eight  dties :  in  Conde's  translation  Bigera  does 
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inllieted  by  the  ramal  or  religious  passioDs  of  the  enthusinstB : 
tome  churches  were  profaned  by  the  new  worship:  some 
relics  or  images  were  confounded  with  idols :  the  rebels  were 
put  to  the  sword ;  and  one  town  (an  obscure  place  between 
Cordova  and  Seville)  was  rased  to  its  foundations.  Yet  if  we 
compare  the  invasion  of  Spain  by  the  Goths,  or  its  recovery 
by  the  kings  of  Castile  and  Arragon,  we  must  applaud  the 
moderation  and  discipline  oi  the  Arabian  conquerors. 

The  exploits  of  Musa  were  performed  in  the  evening  of 
life,  though  he  affected  to  disguise  his  age  by  coloring  with  a 
red  powder  the  whiteness  of  hb  beard.  But  in  the  love  of 
action  and  glory,  his  breast  was  still  fired  with  the  ardor  of 
youth;  and  the  possession  of  Spain  was  considered  only  as 
the  first  step  to  the  monarchy  of  Europe.  With  a  powerful 
armament  by  sea  and  land,  he  was  preparing  to  repass  the 
Pyrenees,  to  extinguish  in  Gaul  and  Italy  the  declining  king* 
doms  of  the  Franks  and  Lombards,  and  to  preach  the  unity 
ci  God  on  the  altar  of  the  Vatican.  From  thence,  subduing 
the  Barbarians  of  Germany,  he  proposed  to  follow  the  course 
of  the  Danube  from  its  source  to  the  Euxine  Sea,  to  overthrow 
the  Greek  or  Roman  empire  of  Constantinople,  and  returning 
from  Europe  to  Asia,  to  unite  his  new  acquisitions  with  An- 
tioch  and  the  provinces  of  Syria.***  But  his  vast  enterprise, 
perhaps  of  easy  execution,  must  have  seemed  extravagant  to 
vulgar  minds ;  and  the  visionary  conqueror  was  soon  reminded 
cyf  his  dependence  and  servitude.  The  friends  of  Tarik  had 
t^ffectually  stated  his  services  and  wrongs:  at  the  court  of 
Damascus,  the  proceedings  of  Musa  were  blamed,  his  inten- 
tions were  suspected,  and  his  delay  in  complying  with  the  first 
invitation  was  chastised  by  a  harsher  and  more  peremptory 


JE,  0.  782,  A  D.  '784,  between  an  Arabian  chief  and  the  Goths  and 
Romans,  of  the  territory  of  Conimbra  m  Portugal  The  tax  of  the 
churches  is  fixed  at  twenty-five  pounds  of  gold ;  of  the  monasteries 
fifty ;  of  the  cathedrals,  one  hundred ;  the  Christians  are  judged  by 
their  count,  but  in  capital  cases  he  must  consult  the  alcaide.  The 
church  doors  must  be  shut,  and  they  must  respect  the  name  of  Ma- 
homet I  have  not  the  original  before  me;  it  would  confirm  or 
destroy  a  dark  suspicion,  that  the  piece  has  been  forged  to  introduce 
the  imraunity  of  a  neighboring  convent. 

^"'  This  design,  which  is  attested  by  several  Arabian  historians) 
(Oardonne,  torn,  l  p.  95,  96,)  may  be  compared  with  that  of  Mithri- 
dates,  to  march  from  the  Crimea  to  Rome ;  or  with  that  of  Csesar,  im 
eooquer  the  East,  and  return  home  by  the  North ;  and  all  three  ars 
periiapa  sarpassed  by  the  tmI  and  socoessfiil  enterprise  of  Hannibal. 
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MunmoBft.  An  intrepid  messenger  of  the  caliph  entered  hk 
camp  at  Lugo  in  Gallicia,  and  in  the  presence  of  tne  Saracens 
and  Christians  arrested  the  bridle  of  his  horse.  His  own 
loyalty,  or  that  of  his  troop,  inculcated  the  duty  of  obedi 
ence :  and  his  disgrace  was  alleyiated  by  the  recall  of  his  rival, 
and  the  permission  of  investing  with  his  two  governments  his 
two  sons,  Abdallah  and  Abdelaziz.  His  long  triumph  from 
Ceuta  to  Damascus  displayed  the  spoils  of  Africa  and  the 
treasures  of  Spain:  four  hundred  Grothic  nobles,  with  gold 
coronets  and  girdles,  were  distinguished  in  his  train ;  and  the 
number  of  male  and  female  captives,  selected  for  their  birth 
or  beauty,  was  computed  at  eighteen,  or  even  at  thirty,  thou- 
sand persons.  As  soon  as  he  reached  Tiberias  in  Palestine, 
he  was  apprised  of  the  sickness  and  danger  of  the  caliph,  by 
a  private  message  from  Soliman,  his  brother  and  presumptive 
heir ;  who  wished  to  reserve  for  his  own  reign  the  spectacle 
of  victory.  Had  Walid  recovered,  the  delay  of  Musa  would 
have  been  criminal:  he  pursued  bis  march,  and  found  an 
enemy  on  the  throne.  In  his  trial  before  a  partial  judge 
against  a  popular  antagonist,  he  was  convicted  of  vanity  and 
falsehood ;  and  a  fine  of  two  hundred  thousand  pieces  of  gold 
either  exhausted  his  poverty  or  proved  his  rapaciousness.  The 
unworthy  treatment  of  Tarik  was  revenged  by  a  similar  in* 
dignity ;  and  the  veteran  commander,  after  a  public  whipping, 
stood  a  whole  day  in  the  sun  before  the  palace  gate,  till  he 
obtained  a  decent  exile,  under  the  pious  name  of  a  pilgrimage 
to  Mecca.  The  resentment  of  the  caliph  might  have  be^ 
satiated  with  the  ruin  of  Musa ;  but  his  fears  demanded  the 
extirpation  of  a  potent  and  injured  funWj.  A  sentence  of  death 
was  intimated  with  secrecy  and  speed  to  the  trusty  servants 
of  the  throne  both  in  Africa  and  Spain ;  and  the  forms,  if  not 
the  substance,  of  justice  were  superseded  in  this  bloody  exe- 
cution. In  the  moach  or  palace  of  Cordova,  Abdelaziz  was 
slain  by  the  swords  of  the  conspirators ;  they  accused  their 
governor  of  claiming  the  honors  of  royalty ;  and  his  scandal- 
ous marriage  with  E^lona,  the  widow  of  Roderic,  offended 
the  prejudices  both  of  the  Christians  and  Moslems.  By  a  re- 
finement of  cruelty,  the  head  of  the  son  was  presented  to  the 
&ther,  with  an  insulting  question,  whether  he  acknowledged 
the  features  of  the  rebel?  ''I  know  his  features,"  he  ex- 
claimed with  indignadon:  '*I  assert  his  innocence;  and  I 
imprecate  the  same,  a  juster  &te,  against  the  authors  of  his 
death."    The  age  and  desfMur  of  Musa  raised  him  above  tht 
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power  of  kings ;  and  he  ex{»red  at  Mecca  of  the  anguish  of  a 
nroken  heart  His  rival  was  more  favorably  treated :  his 
lervices  were  hrgiven;  and  Tarik  was  permitted  to  mingle 
with  the  crowd  of  slaves.'^  I  am  ignorant  whether  Count 
/ulian  was  rewarded  with  the  death  which  he  deserved  in- 
deed, though  not  from  the  hands  of  the  Saracens ;  but  the  tale 
of  their  ingratitude  to  the  sons  of  Witiza  is  di^roved  by  the 
most  unquestionable  evidence.  The  two  royal  youths  were 
reinstated  in  the  private  patrimony  of  their  father ;  but  on  the 
iecease  of  Eba,  the  elder,  his  daughter  was  unjustly  despoiled 
of  her  portion  by  the  violence  of  her  uncle  Sigebut  The 
Gothic  maid  pleaded  her  cause  before  the  caliph  Hashem,  and 
obtained  the  restitution  of  her  inheritance ;  but  she  was  given 
in  marriage  to  a  noble  Aralaan,  and  their  two  sons,  Isaac  and 
Ibrahim,  were  received  in  Spain  with  the  consideration  that 
was  due  to  their  origin  and  riches. 

A  province  is  assimilated  to  the  victorious  state  by  the  in- 
troduction oi  strangers  and  the  imitative  spirit  of  the  natives  ; 
and  Spain,  which  had  been  successively  tinctured  with  Punic, 
and  Roman,  and  Gothic  blood,  imbibed,  in  a  few  generations, 
the  name  and  manners  of  the  Arabs.  The  first  conquerors, 
and  the  twenty  successive  lieutenants  of  the  caliphs,  were 
attended  by  a  numerous  train  of  civil  and  military  followers, 
who  preferred  a  distant  fortune  to  a  narrow  home  :  the  private 
and  public  interest  was  promoted  by  the  establishment  of 
fiuthfal  colonies ;  and  the  cities  of  Spain  were  proud  to  com- 
memorate the  tribe  or  country  of  their  Eastern  progenitors. 
The  victorious  though  motley  bands  of  Tarik  and  Musa 
asserted,  by  the  name  of  Spaniards,  their  original  claim  of 
conquest ;  yet  they  allowed  their  brethren  of  Egypt  to  share 
their  establishments  of  Murcia  and  Lisbon.  The  royal  legion 
of  Damascus  was  planted  at  Cordova ;  that  of  Emesa  at  Se 
rille ;  that  of  Kinnisrin  or  Chalcis  at  Jaen ;  that  of  Palestine 
at  Algezire  and  Medina  Sidonia.  The  natives  of  Yemen  and 
Persia  were  scattered  round  Toledo  and  the  inland  country, 
and  the  fertile  seats  of  Grenada  were  bestowed  on  ten  thou- 
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I  mncb  regret  our  los8,  or  my  ignorance,  of  two  Arabic  works 
of  the  viiith  century,  a  Life  of  Musa,  and  a  poem  on  the  explctts  of 
Tarik.  Of  these  authentic  pieces,  the  former  was  composed  by  a 
grandson  of  Musa,  who  had  escap^  from  the  massacre  of  his  kindred ; 
the  latter,  by  the  vizier  of  the  first  Abdalrahman.  caliph  of  Spain,  wIm 
■tifffat  have  conversed  with  some  of  the  veterans  of  the  conquerm; 
(^)Uot  Arabico-Hispana,  torn,  il  p.  36,  139.) 
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nnd  horsemen  of  Syria  and  Irak,  the  children  of  the  pnreM 
and  most  noble  of  the  Arabian  tribes/**  A  spirit  of  emula- 
tion, sometimes  beneficial,  more  frequently  dangerous,  was 
nourished  by  these  hereditary  factions.  Ten  years  after  the 
conquest,  a  map  of  the  province  was  presented  to  the  caliph  : 
the  seas,  the  rivers,  and  the  harbors,  the  inhabitants  and  cities, 
the  climate,  the  soil,  and  the  mineral  productions  of  the 
earth.^**  In  the  space  of  two  centuries,  the  gifts  of  nature 
were  improved  by  the  agriculture,'**  the  manufactures,  and 
the  commerce,  of  an  industrious  people ;  and  the  effects  of 
their  diligence  have  been  magnified  by  the  idleness  of  thoir 
&ncy.  The  first  of  the  Ommiades  who  reigned  in  Spain 
solicited  the  support  of  the  Christians;  and  in  his  edict  of 
peace  and  protection,  he  contents  himself  with  a  modest  im- 
position of  ten  thousand  ounces  of  gold,  ten  thousand  pounds 
of  silver,  ten  thousand  horses,  as  many  mules,  one  thousand 
cuirasses,  with  an  equal  number  of  helmets  and  lances.'** 
The  most  powerful  of  his  successors  derived  from  the  same 
kingdom  the  annual  tribute  of  twelve  millions  and  forty-five 

"*  Bibliot.  Arab.  Hispana,  torn,  il  p.  82,  262.  The  former  of  these 
quotations  is  taken  from  a  Biographta  Higpamea,  by  an  Arabian  of 
yalentia,  (see  the  copious  Extracts  of  Casin,  tom.  ii.  p.  80 — 121 ;)  and 
the  latter  from  a  general  Chronology  of  the  Caliphs,  and  of  the  African 
and  Spanish  Dynasties,  with  a  particular  History  of  the  kingdom  of 
Grenada,  of  which  Casiri  has  given  almost  an  entire  version,  (Bibliot 
Arabico-Hispana,  torn,  il  p.  177 — 819.)  The  author,  Ebn  Ehateb,  a 
native  of  Grenada,  and  a  contemporary  of  Novairi  and.  Abulfeda,  (born 
A  D.  1813,  died  A  D.  1874,)  was  an  historian,  geographer,  physician, 
poet,  Ac.,  (tom.  iip.  71,  72.) 

"^  Cardonne,  Hist  de  TAfrique  et  de  rEspagne,tom.  i.  p.  116, 117. 

"'  A  copious  treatise  of  husbandry,  by  an  Arabian  of  Seville,  in  the 
xiith  century,  is  in  the  Escurial  library,  and  Casiri  had  some  thoughts 
of  translating  it  He  gives  a  list  of  the  authors  quoted,  Arabs  as  well 
as  Greeks,  Latins,  <&c. ;  but  it  is  much  if  the  Andalusian  saw  these 
strangers  through  the  medium  of  his  countryman  Columella,  (Casiri, 
Bibliot  Arabico-Hispana,  torn,  i  p.  828 — 888.) 

"'  Bibliot  Arabico-Hisjmna,  tom.  il  p.  104  Casiri  translates  the 
original  testimony  of  the  historian  Basis,  as  it  is  alleged  in  the  Arabio 
Biographia  Hispanica,  pars  ix.  But  I  am  most  exceedingly  surprised 
at  the  address,  Principibus  caeterisque  Christianis  Hispanis  suis  Ca<* 
ieUcB.  The  name  of  Castellse  was  unknown  in  the  viiith  century ;  the 
kingdom  was  not  erected  till  the  year  1022,  a  hundred  years  after  the 
time  of  Basis,  (Bibliot  tom.  il  p.  830,)  and  the  appellation  was  always 
expressive,  not  of  a  tributary  province,  but  of  a  line  of  eaatlet  independ- 
ent of  the  Moorish  yoke,  (D*Anville,  Etats  de  VEurope,  p.  166 — 170.) 
Had  Casiri  been  a  critic,  ho  would  have  cleared  a  difficulty,  peihap 
9i  his  own  makio|^. 
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tiMHnand  cUdmb  or  pieces  of  gold,  about  six  niillioDS  of  ster- 
Kiig  moQey ;  "^  a  sum  which,  in  the  tenth  century,  most  prob- 
ably surpassed  the  united  revenues  of  the  Christian  monarchs. 
His  royid  seat  of  Cordova  contained  six  hundred  moschs,  nine 
hundred  baths,  and  two  hundred  thousand  houses ;  .he  gave 
laws  to  eighty  cities  of  the  first,  to  three  hundred  of  the  second 
and  third  older ;  and  the  fertile  banks  of  the  Guadalquivir 
were  adorned  witli  twelve  thousand  villages  and  hamlets.  The 
Arabs  might  exaggerate  the  truth,  but  they  created  and  they 
describe  the  most  prosperous  aera  of  the  riches,  the  cultivation, 
and  the  popnlousness  of  Spain.*'* 

The  wars  of  the  Moslems  were  sanctified  by  the  prophet; 
but  among  the  various  precepts  and  examples  of  his  life,  the 
caliphs  selected  the  lessons  of  toleration  that  might  tend  to 
disarm  the  resistance  of  the  unbelievers.  Arabia  was  the 
temple  and  patrimony  of  the  €k)d  oi  Mahomet ;  but  he  beheld 
with  less  jesdousy  and  affection  the  nations  of  the  earth.  The 
polytheists  and  idolaters,  who  were  ignorant  of  his  name, 
miffht  be  lawfully  extirpated  by  his  votaries;'**  but  a  wise 
pohcy  supplied  the  obligation  of  justice ;  and  after  some  acts 
of  mtolerant  zeal,  the  Mahometan  conquerors  of  Hindostan 
have  spared  the  pagods  of  that  devout  and  populous  country. 

>*^  Oardonne,  torn.  i.  p.  887,  888.  He  computes  the  revenue  at 
180,000,000  of  French  liyrea.  The  entire  picture  of  peace  and  pros 
pertty  relieves  the  bloody  uniformity  of  the  Moorish  annals. 

>**  I  am  happy  enough  to  possess  a  splendid  and  interesting  work 
which  has  only  been  distrihuted  in  presents  by  the  court  of  Madrid ' 
Bibliotheea  Arabico-Hispana  EteurialennSy  opera  et  studio  Michaeli^ 
CeiMrij  8yro  MaronitiB.  Matriti,  in  folio,  tomus  prior,  1*760,  tomwi  po»- 
ierior,  1770.  The  execution  of  this  work  does  honor  to  the  Spanish 
press ;  the  MSS.,  to  the  number  of  MDCCCLL,  are  judiciously  classed 
by  the  editor,  and  hb  copious  extracts  throw  some  light  on  the  Mahom> 
etan  literature  and  history  of  Spain.  These  relics  are  now  secure,  but 
the  task  has  been  supinely  delayed,  till,  in  the  year  1671,  a  fire  con- 
sumed the  greatest  part  of  the  Escurial  library,  rich  in  the  spoils  of 
Grenada  am  Morocco.* 

*••  The  Harhii,  as  they  are  styled,  qui  tolerari  nequeunt,  are,  1. 
Those  who,  besides  God,  worship  the  sun,  moon,  or  idols.  2.  Atheists, 
Utrique,  quamdhi  princeps  aliquis  inter  Mohammedanos  superest» 
oppugnari  debent  donee  religionem  amplectantur,  nee  requies  lis  con- 
reaenda  est,  nee  pretium  acceptandum  pro  obtinend&  conscenti«i 
libertate,  (Reland,  Dissertat.  x.  de  Jure  Militari  Mohammedan,  toot 
UL  p.  14 ;)  a  rigid  theory  1 

*  Cmapare  the  yalaable  work  of  Conde,  Historia  de  la  Domiiiacioa  im  1h 
Ai«beseMBspafta.    Madrid,  18S0.—M. 
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The  disciples  of  Abraham,  of  Moees,  and  of  Jesus,  were  ao^ 
emnly  invited  to  accept  the  more  perfect  revelation  of  Ma- 
homet; but  if  they  preferred  the  payment  of  a  moderate 
tribute,  they  were  entitled  to  the  freedom  of  conscience  and 
religious  worship."^  In  a  field  of  battle  the  forfeit  lives  of 
the  prisoners  were  redeemed  by  the  profession  of  Islam ;  the 
females  were  bound  to  embrace  the  religion  of  their  masters^ 
and  a  race  of  sincere  proselytes  was  gradually  multiplied  by 
the  education  of  the  infant  captives.  But  the  millions  of  Afri- 
can and  Asiatic  converts,  who  swelled  the  native  band  of  the 
Mthful  Arabs,  must  have  been  allured,  rather  than  con- 
strained,  to  declare  their  belief  in  one  God  and  the  apostle 
of  God.  By  the  repetition  of  a  sentence  and  the  loss  of  a 
foreskin,  the  subject  or  Uie  slave,  the  captive  or  the  criminal, 
arose  in  a  moment  the  free  and  equal  companion  of  the  vic- 
torious Moslems.  Every  sin  was  expiated,  every  engagement 
was  dissolved:  the  vow  of  celibacy  was  superseded  by  the 
indulgence  of  nature ;  the  active  spirits  who  slept  in  the  clois- 
ter were  awakened  by  the  trumpet  of  the  Saracens ;  and  in 
the  convulsion  of  the  world,  every  member  of  a  new  society 
ascended  to  the  natural  level  of  his  capacity  and  courage. 
The  minds  of  the  ^multitude  were  tempted  by  the  invisible  as 
well  as  temporal  blessings  of  the  Arabian  prophet;  and 
charity  will  hope  that  many  of  his  proselytes  entertained  a 
serious  conviction  of  the  truth  and  sanctity  of  his  revelation. 
In  the  eyes  of  an  inquisitive  polytheist,  it  must  appear  worthy 
of  the  human  and  the  divine  nature.  More  pure  than  the 
system  of  Zoroaster,  more  liberal  than  the  law  of  Moses,  the 
religion  of  Mahomet  might  seem  less  inconsistent  with  reason 
than  the  creed  of  mystery  and  superstition,  which,  in  the 
seventh  century,  disgraced  Uie  simplicitv  of  the  gospel. 

In  the  extensive  provinces  of  JPersia  and  Africa,  the  na- 
tional religion  has  h^en  eradicated  by  the  Mahometan  faith. 
The  ambiguous  theology  of  the  Magi  stood  alone  among  the 
lects  of  the  East;  but  the  pro^Etne  writings  of  Zoroaster"* 

***  The  distinotioQ  between  a  proscribed  and  a  tolerated  sect,  be- 
tween the  Harbii  and  the  people  of  the  Book»  the  believers  in  some 
diiine  revelation,  is  correctly  defined  in  the  conversation  of  the  caliph 
Al  Mamun  with  the  idolaters  or  Sabseans  of  Oharrffi,  (Hettinger,  Hist 
Orient,  p.  107,  108.) 

***  Tue  2^nd  or  Pazend,  the  bible  of  the  Ghebers,  is  reckoned  by 
Jkenselvea,  or  at  least  by  the  Mahometans,  among  the  ten  boakt 
vlMcb  Abraham  received  from  heaven ;  and  their  religioii  is  hooorablsr 
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might,  under  the  reverend  name  of  Abraham,  be  desterouslt 
connected  with  the  chain  of  divine  revelation.  Their  evil 
principle,  the  daemon  Ahriman,  might  be  represented  as  the 
rival,  or  as  the  creature,  of  the  God  of  light  The  templep 
of  Persia  were  devoid  of  images  ;  but  the  worship  of  the  sun 
and  of  fire  might  be  stigmatized  as  a  gross  and  criminal  idol- 
atiy/**  Hie  milder  sentiment  was  consecrated  by  the  prac- 
tice of  Mahomet'**  and  the  prudence  of  the  caliphs ;  the 
Magians  or  Ghebers  were  ranked  with  the  Jews  and  Chris- 
tians among  the  people  of  the  written  law  ;***  and  as  late  as 
the  third  century  of  the  Hegira,  the  city  of  Herat  will  afford 
a  Hvely  contrast  of  private  zeal  and  public  toleration.'** 
Under  the  payment  of  an  annual  tribute,  the  Mahometan  law 
secured  to  the  Ghebers  of  Herat  their  civil  and  religious  lib- 
erties: b..;  the  recent  and  humble  mosch  was  overshadowed 

«tyled  the  religion  of  Abraham,  (D'Herblot^  Bibliot  Orient,  p.  701 ; 
llyde,  de  Religione  vetenim  Persanun,  c,  iii.  p.  27,  28,  <&c)  I  moch 
fear  that  we  do  not  possess  any  pure  and  free  description  of  the  sys- 
tem of  Zoroaster.*  Dr.  Prideaux  (Connection,  voL  i.  p.  300,  octavo) 
adopts  the  opinion,  that  he  had  been  the  slave  and  scholar  of  some 
Jew  ish  prophet  in  Uie  captivity  of  Babylon.  Perhaps  the  Persians,  who 
have  been  the  masters  of  the  Jews,  would  assert  the  honor,  a  poor 
honor,  of  being  their  masters 

'**  The  Arabian  Nights,  a  faithful  and  amusmg  picture  of  the  Ori- 
ental world,  represent  in  the  most  odious  colors  of  the  Magians,  or 
worshippers  of  fire,  to  whom  they  attribute  the  annual  sacrifice  of  a 
Hussuluian.  The  religion  of  Zoroaster  has  not  the  least  affinity  with 
that  of  the  Hindoos,  yet  they  are  often  confounded  by  the  Mahometans ; 
and  the  sword  of  Tim'tur  was  sharpened  by  this  mistake,  (Hist  de  Ti- 
mour  Bee,  par  Cherefeddin  Ali  Yezdi,  L  v. 

■••  Vie  cfe  Mahomet,  par  Gagnier,  tom.iii  p.  114,  116.) 

'•*  Hae  tres  sects,  Judaei,  Christiani,  et  qui  inter  Persas  Maeorunr. 
institutis  addicti  sunt,  kot  i^oxiv,  potmfi  l(hri  dicuntur,  (Reland,  Dis- 
sertat  tom.  iii  p.  15.)  The  caliph  Al  Mamun  confirms  this  honorable 
distinction  in  favor  of  the  three  sects,  with  the  vague  and  equivocal 
religion  of  the  Sabseans,  under  which  the  ancient  polytheists  of  Charrje 
were  allowed  to  shelter  their  idolatrous  worship,  (Hottinger,  Hist. 
Orient  p.  167,  168.) 

"^  This  singular  story  is  related  by  D'Herbelot,  (Bibliot.  Orienl.  p 
448,  449,)  on  the  faith  of  Khondemir,  and  by  Mirchond  himself,  (Hist 
priorum  Regum  Persarum,  <tc&,  p.  9,  10,  not  p.  88,  89.) 


*  Whatever  the  real  age  of  the  Zendavesta,  published  by  Anquetil  du 
Perron,  whether  of  the  time  of  Ardeflchir  Babeghan,  according  to  Mr. 
Krskine,  or  of  much  higher  antiqaitv,  it  may  be  considered,  I  conceive,  both 
m  "  pare  and  a  free,"  though  imperfect,  description  of  Zoroastrianism ;  par* 
ticniarly  with  the  illustrations  of  the  original  translator,  and  of  the  Qernav 
Kicker  ~^M. 
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bj  the  antique  splendor  of  the  adjoiuicg  temple  of  fire.  A 
ianalic  Iman  deplored,  in  his  sermons,  the  scandalous  neigh- 
borhood, and  accused  the  weakness  or  indifference  of  the 
&ithful.  Excited  by  his  voice,  the  people  assembled  in  tu 
mult;  the  two  houses  of  prayer  were  consumed  by  tb« 
flames,  but  the  vacant  ground  was  immediately  occupied  by 
the  foundations  of  a  new  mosch.  The  injured  Magi  appealed 
to  the  sovereign  of  Chorasan ;  he  promised  justice  and  relief; 
when,  behold  I  four  thousand  citizens  of  Herat,  of  a  grave 
character  and  mature  age,  unanimously  swore  that  the  idola- 
trous fane  had  never  existed;  the  inquisition  was  silenced 
and  their  conscience  was  satisfied  (says  the  historian  Mir* 
chond**')  with  this  holy  and  meritorious  perjury .*•*  But  the 
greatest  part  of  the  temples  of  Persia  were  ruined  by  the 
insensible  and  general  desertion  of  their  votaries.  It  was 
insensible,  since  it  is  not  accompanied  with  any  memorial  of 
time  or  place,  of  persecution  or  resistance.  It  was  general^ 
since  the  whole  realm,  from  Shiraz  to  Samarcand,  imbibed 
the  faith  of  the  Koran ;  and  the  preservation  of  the  native 
tongue  reveals  the  descent  of  the  Mahometans  of  Persia.*" 
In  the  mountains  and  deserts,  an  obstinate  race,  of  unbelievers 


'*'*  Mirchond,  (Mohammed  Emir  E[hooDdah  Shah,)  a  native  of  Herat, 
composed  in  the  Persian  language  a  general  history  of  the  East,  from 
the  creation  to  the  year  of  the  Hegira  875,  (A.  D.  1471.)  In  the  year 
904  (A.  D.  1498)  the  historian  obtained  the  oonmiand  of  a  princely 
library,  and  his  applauded  work,  in  seven  or  twelve  parts,  was  abbre- 
viated in  three  volumes  by  his  son  Ehondemir,  A.  H.  927,  A.  D.  1520i 
The  two  writers,  most  accurately  distinguished  by  Petit  de  la  Croix, 
(Hist,  de  Genghizcan,  p.  587,  538,  544,  545,)  are  loosely  confounded  by 
D*Herbelot,  (p.  858,  410,  994,  995 :)  but  his  numerous  extracts,  under 
the  improper  name  of  Ehondemir,  belong  to  the  father  rather  than 
the  son.  llie  historian  of  Genghizcan  refers  to  a  MS.  of  Mirchond, 
which  he  rec>eived  from  the  hands  of  his  friend  D'Herbelot  himsel£ 
A  curious  fragment  (the  Taherian  and  Sofi^ian  Dynasties)  has  been 
lately  published  in  Persic  and  Latin,  (Viennss,  1782,  in  4to.,  cum  notii 
Bernard  de  Jcnisch ;)  and  the  editor  allows  us  to  hope  for  a  continua- 
tion of  Mirchond. 

^°*  Quo  testimonio  boni  se  quidpiam  prssstitisse  opinabantur.  Tet 
Mirchond  must  have  condemned  their  zeal,  since  he  approved  the  legal 
toleration  of  the  Magi,  cui  (the  fire  temple)  peracto  singulis  annia 
censu  uti  sacra  Mohammedis  lege  cautum,  ab  omnibus  molestiis  ao 
oneribus  libero  esse  licuit. 

'"*  The  last  Magian  of  name  and  power  appears  to  be  Mardavige 
the  Dilemite,  who,  in  the  beginning  of  the  10th  century,  reigned  m 
the  northern  provinces  of  Persia,  near  the  Caspian  Sea,  (D'Herbeloli 
ISbliot.  Orient  p.  855.)    But  his  soldiers  and  sucoeaeors,  the  Bomiin 
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adhered  to  the  superstition  of  their  fathers ;  and  a  f&ini  tradi 
tion  of  the  Magian  theologj  is  kept  alive  in  the  province  of 
Kirman,  along  the  banks  of  the  Indus,  among  the  exiles  of 
8arat,  and  in  the  colony  which,  in  the  last  century,  was  planted 
bj  Shaw  Abbas  at  the  gates  of  Ispahan.  The  chief  pontiff 
has  retired  to  Mount  Elbourz,  eighteen  leagues  from  the  city 
of  Yezd :  the  perpetual  fire  (if  it  continues  to  burn)  is  inacces- 
•ible  to  the  profane ;  but  his  residence  is  the  school,  the  ora 
ele,  and  the  pilgrimage  of  the  Ghebers,  whose  hard  and 
unifonn  features  attest  the  unmingled  purity  of  their  blood. 
Under  the  jurisdiction  of  their  elders,  eighty  thousand  fami- 
lies maintain  an  innocent  and  industrious  life:  their  subsist- 
ence is  derived  from  some  curious  manufactures  and  mechanic 
trades ;  and  they  cultivate  the  earth  with  the  fervor  of  a  reli- 
gious duty.  Their  ignorance  withstood  the  despotism  of  Shaw 
Abbas,  who  demanded  with  threats  and  tortures  the  prophetic 
hocka  of  Zoroaster ;  and  this  obscure  remnant  of  the  Magiang 
IS  spared  by  the  moderation  or  contempt  of  their  present 
wvereigns.' 

The  Northern  coast  of  Africa  is  the  only  land  in  which 
the  light  of  the  gospel,  after  a  long  and  perfect  establishment! 
has  been  totally  extinguished.  The  arts,  which  had  been 
taught  by  Carthage  and  Rome,  were  involved  in  a  cloud  of 
Ignorance;  the  doctrine  of  Cyprian  and  Augustin  was  no 
longer  studied.  Five  hundred  episcopal  churches  were  over- 
turned by  the  hostile  fury  of  the  Donatists,  the  Vandals,  and 
the  Moors.  The  zeal  and  numbers  of  the  clergy  declined ; 
and  the  people,  without  discipline,  or  knowledge,  or  hope, 
submissively  sunk  under  the  yoke  of  the  Arabian  prophet. 
Within  ^(tj  years  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Greeks,  a  lieuten- 
ant of  Africa  informed  the  caliph  that  the  tribute  of  the  in- 
fidels was  abolished  by  their  conversion;'**^  and,  though  he 

either  professed  or  embraced  the  Mahometan  faith ;  and  under  their 
dynasty  (A.  D.  933-1020)  I  should  say  the  fall  of  the  religion  of 
Zoroaster. 

3®*  The  present  state  of  the  Ghebers  in  Persia  is  taken  from  Sir  Joho 
Obardin,  not  indeed  the  most  learned,  but  the  most  judicious  and  inquisi- 
tive of  our  modern  travellers,  (Voyages  en  Perse,  torn.  ii.  p.  109,  179— 
187,  in  4to.)  His  brethren,  Pietro  della  Valle,  Olearius,  Thev(not» 
Tavernier,  <fec^  whom  I  have  fruitlessly  searched,  had  neither  eyes  nor 
attention  for  this  interesting  people. 

•°^  The  letter  of  Abd^ulrahman,  governor  or  tyrant  of  Africa,  to  tb« 
ealiph  Aboul  Abbas,  the  first  of  the  Abbassides,  is  dated  A.  H.  IH^ 
Cwdoime,  Hist,  de  TAfrique  et  de  TEspagne,  tom.  L  p.  168.) 
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Bouglit  to  disgui8e  his  fraud  and  rebellion,  his  specious  pre- 
tence was  drawn  from  the  rapid  and  extensive  progress  of  the 
Mahometan  faith.  In  the  next  age,  an  extraordinary  mission 
of  five  bishops  was  detached  from  Alexandria  to  Cairoan. 
They  were  ordained  by  the  Jacobite  patriarch  to  cherish  and 
revive  the  dying  embers  of  Christianity :  *"  but  the  interffosi* 
tion  of  a  foreign  prelate^  a  stranger  to  the  Latins,  an  enemy 
to  the  Catholics,  supposes  the  decay  and  dissolution  of  the 
African  hierarchy.  It  was  no  longer  the  time  when  the  sucy- 
oessor  of  St  Cyprian,  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  synod,  could 
maintain  an  equal  contest  with  the  ambition  of  the  Roman 
pontiff.  In  the  eleventh  century,  the  unfortunate  priest  who 
was  seated  on  the  ruins  of  Carthage  implored  the  arms  and 
the  protection  of  the  Vatican ;  and  he  bitterly  complains  that 
his  naked  body  had  been  scourged  by  the  Saracens,  and  that 
his  authority  was  disputed  by  the  four  suffragans,  the  tottering 
pillars  of  his  throne.  Two  epistles  of  Gregory  the  Sev- 
enth ***  are  destined  to  soothe  the  distress  of  the  Catholics  and 
the  pride  of  a  Moorish  prince.  The  pope  assures  the  sultan 
that  they  both  worship  the  same  God,  and  may  hope  to  meet 
in  the  bosom  of  Abraham ;  but  the  complaint  that  three  bish- 
ops could  no  longer  be  found  to  consecrate  a  brother,  an- 
nounces the  speedy  jtnd  inevitable  ruin  of  the  episcopal  order. 
The  Christians  of  Africa  and  Spain  had  long  since  submitted 
to  the  practice  of  circumcision  and  the  legal  ahstinence  from 
wine  and  pork;  and  the  name  of  Mozarahes^^*  (adoptive 
Arabs)   was  applied  to  their  civil  or  religious  conformity.'"^ 


'**  Biblioth^que  Orientale,  p.  66.    Renaudot,  Hist  Patriarch.  Alex, 
p.  287,  288. 
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Among  the  Epistles  of  the  Popes,  see  Leo  IX.  epist  3 ;  Gregor. 
VII.  L  L  epist.  22,  28,  L  iii.  epist  19,  20, 21 ;  and  the  criticisms  of  Pagi, 
(torn.  iv.  A.  D.  1053,  No.  14,  A.  D.  1073,  No.  13,)  who  investigates  the 
name  and  family  of  the  Moorish  prince,  with  whom  the  proudest  of  the 
Roman  pontifi&  so  politely  corresponds. 

'**'  Mbzarabes,  or  Mostarabes,  cukeititii,  as  it  is  interpreted  in  Latin, 
(Pocock,  Specimen  Hist  Arabum,  p.  39,  40.  Bibliot  Arabico-Hispana^ 
torn.  iL  p.  18.)  The  Mozarabic  liturgy,  the  ancient  ritual  of  the  chuich 
of  Toledo,  has  been  attacked  by  the  popes,  and  exposed  to  the  doubtful 
trials  of  the  sword  and  of  fire,  (Marian.  Hist  Hispan.  torn.  i.  L  ix.  c.  18, 
p.  878.)  It  was,  or  rather  it  is,  in  the  Latin  tongue;  yet  in  the  zith 
century  it  was  found  necessary  (A  M.  C.  1687,  A.  D.  1089)  to  tran- 
icrihe  an  Arabic  version  of  the  canons  of  the  councils  of  Spain,  (Bibliot 
Arab.  Hisp.  torn.  L  p.  547,)  for  the  use  of  the  bishops  and  clergy  in  the 
If  vx>ri8h  kingdoms. 

«"  About  the  middle  of  the  zth  century,  the  clergy  of  Oordorm 
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About  the  middle  <if  the  twelfUi  century,  the  worship  of  Christ 
Mid  the  suooession  of  pastors  were  abolished  along  the  coast 
of  Barbary,  and  in  the  kingdoms  of  Cordova  and  Seville^  of 
Valencia  and  Grenada.'*'  The  throne  of  the  Almohades, 
or  Unitarians,  was  founded  on  the  blindest  ^naticism,  and 
their  extraordinary  rigor  might  be  provoked  or  justified  by 
the  recent  victories  and  intolerant  zeal  of  the  princes  of  Sicily 
and  Castille,  of  Arragon  and  Portugal.  The  faith  of  the  Mo- 
zarabea  was  occasionally  revived  by  the  papal  missionaries; 
and,  on  the  landing  of  Charles  the  Fifth,  some  families  of 
Latin  Christians  were  encouraged  to  rear  their  beads  at  Tunis 
and  Algiers.  But  the  seed  of  the  gospel  was  quickly  eradi- 
cated, and  the  long  province  from  Tripoli  to  the  Atlantic  haa 
lost  all  memory  of  the  language  and  religion  of  Rome.'" 

After  the  revolution  of  eleven  centuries,  the  Jews  and  Chris- 
tians of  the  Turkish  empire  enjoy  the  liberty  of  conscience 
which  was  granted  by  the  Arabian  caliphs.  During  the  first 
age  of  the  conquest,  they  suspected  the  loyalty  of  the  Catholics, 
whose  name  of  Melchites  betrayed  their  secret  attachment  tc 
the  Greek  emperor,  while  the  Nestorians  and  Jacobites,  his  in- 
veterate enemies,  approved  themselves  the  sincere  and  volun- 
tary friends  oi  the  Mahometan  government."*  Yet  this  partial 
jealousy  was  healed  by  time  and  submission;  the  churches 


reproadied  with  this  criminal  compliance,  by  the  intrepid  envoy 
of  the  Emperor  Otho  I.,  (Vit  Johan.  Gorz,  in  SecuL  Benedict  Y 
Ka  116,  apud  Fleury,  Hist  Eccles.  torn.  xii.  p.  91.) 

*"  Pagi,  Critica,  torn.  iv.  A.  D.  1149,  No.  8,  9.  He  justly  observes, 
that  when  Seville,  <fec.,  were  retaken  bjr  Ferdinand  of  Castille,  no 
Christians,  except  captives,  were  founa  in  the  place;  and  that  the 
MoEarabic  churches  of  Africa  and  Spam,  described  by  James  a 
Vitriaco,  A.  D.  1218,  (Hist  Hierosol  c.  80,  p.  1095,  in  Gest  Dei  per 
Francos,)  are  copied  from  some  older  book.  I  shall  add,  that  the  date 
of  the  Hegira  677  (A.  D.  1278)  must  apply  to  the  copy,  not  the  com- 
position, of  a  treatise  of  a  jurisprudence,  which  states  Uie  civil  rights 
of  the  Christians  of  Cordova,  (Bibliot  Arab.  Hisp.  tom.  I  p.  471 ;) 
and  that  the  Jews  were  the  only  dissenters  whom  Abul  Waled,  king 
of  Grenada,  (A.  D.  1318,)  could  either  discountenance  or  tolerate, 
(tom.  il  pu  288.) 

'*•  Renaudot,  Hist  Patriarch.  Alex.  p.  288.  Leo  Africanus  would 
have  flattered  his  Roman  masters,  could  he  have  discovered  any  latent 
relics  of  the  Christianity  of  Africa. 

^^*  Absit  (said  the  Catholic  to  the  vizier  of  Bagdad)  ut  pari  loco 
habeas  Nestorianos,  quorum  prieter  Arabas  nuUus  alius  rex  est,  et 
GraBcos  quorum  reges  amovendo  Arabibus  bello  non  desistunt,  ofec 
See  in  the  Collections  of  Assemannus  (Bibliot  Orient  torn.  iv.  p.  94 
—101)  the  state  of  the  Nestorians  under  the  caliphs.    That  oi  'iM 
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of  Egypt  were  shared  with  the  Catholics;*"  and  all  th% 
Oriental  sects  were  included  in  the  common  benefits  of  tolera> 
tion.  The  rank,  the  immunities,  the  domestic  jurisdiction  of 
the  patriarchs,  the  bishops,  and  the  clergy,  were  protected  by 
the  civil  magistrate :  the  learning  of  individuals  recommended 
them  to  the  employments  of  secretaries  and  physicians :  they 
were  enriched  by  the  lucrative  collection  of  the  revenue ;  and 
theii  merit  was  sometimes  raised  to  the  command  of  cities 
and  provinces.  A  caliph  of  the  house  of  Abbas  was  heard  to 
declare  that  the  Christians  were  most  worthy  of  trust  in  the 
administration  of  Persia.  "The  Moslems,"  said  he,  "will 
abuse  their  present  fortune;  the  Magians  regret  their  fallen 
greatness ;  and  the  Jews  are  impatient  for  their  approaching 
deliverance."  *"  But  the  slaves  of  despotism  are  exposed  to 
the  alternatives  of  favor  and  disgrace.  The  captive  churches 
of  the  East  have  been  afflicted  in  every  age  by  the  avarice 
or  bigotry  of  their  rulers;  and  the  ordinary  and  legal  re- 
straints must  be  offensive  to  the  pride,  or  the  zeal,  of  the 
Christians.*"  About  two  hundred  years  after  Mahomet,  they 
were  separated  from  their  fellow-subjects  by  a  turban  or  gir- 
dle of  a  less  honorable  color;  instead  of  horses  or  mules, 
they  were  condemned  to  ride  on  asses,  in  the  attitude  of  wo- 
men. Their  public  and  private  buildings  were  measured  by 
0L  diminutive  standard ;  in  the  streets  or  the  baths  it  is  their 
luty  to  give  way  or  bow  down  before  the  meanest  of  the  peo- 
ple ;  and  their  testimony  is  rejected,  if  it  may  tend  to  the  pre- 
judice of  a  true  believer.  The  pomp  of  processfons,  the 
sound  of  bells  or  of  psalmody,  is  interdicted  in  their  worship ; 
a  decent  reverence  for  the  national  faith  is  imposed  on  their 

Jacobites  is  more  concisely  exposed  in  the  Preliminary  Dissertatioo  of 
the  second  volume  of  Assemannus. 

»"  Eutych.  AnnaL  torn,  il  p.  884,  88*7,  888.  Benaudot,  Hist 
Patriarch.  Alex.  p.  205,  206,  257,  882.  A  taint  of  the  Monothelite 
heresy  might  render  the  first  of  these  Greek  patriarchs  less  loyal  to 
the  emperors  and  less  obnoxious  to  the  Arabs. 

^"  Motadhed,  who  reigned  from  A.  D.  892  to  902.  The  Magians 
still  held  their  name  and  rank  among  the  religions  of  the  empire, 
(Assemanni,  Bibliot  Orient  tom.  iv.  p.  9*7.) 

*^^  Reland  explains  the  general  restraints  of  the  Mahometan  policy 
and  jurisprudence,  (Dissertat  tom.  iil  p.  16 — 20.)  The  oppressive 
edicts  of  the  caliph  Motawakkel,  (A.  D.  847 — 861,)  which  are  still  in 
fcrce,  are  noticca  by  Eutychius,  (Annal.  tom.  ii  p.  448,)  and  D*Hejr- 
l)elot,  (Bibliot.  Orient  p.  640.)  A  persecution  of  the  caliph  Omaf 
II.  is  related,  ani  most  prcbably  magnified,  by  the  Qreek  TkeophanM 
(Chron  p.  834.) 
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•ermoDs  and  co^iversations ;  and  the  sacrilegions  attempt  tc 
enter  a  mosch,  or  to  seduee  a  Mussulman,  will  not  be  suffered 
to  escape  with  impunity.  In  a  time,  however,  of  tranquillity 
and  justice,  the  Christians  have  never  been  compelled  to 
renounce  the  Gospel,  or  to  embrace  the  Koran ;  but  the  pun- 
ishment of  death  is  inflicted  upon  the  apostates  who  have  pro- 
ieBsed  and  deserted  the  law  of  Mahomet  The  martyrs  of  Cor- 
dova provoked  the  sentence  of  the  cadhi,  by  the  public  con- 
fession of  their  inconstancy,  or  their  passionate  invectivei 
against  the  person  and  religion  of  the  prophet*^* 

At  the  end  of  the  first  century  of  the  Hegira,  the  caliphi 
were  the  most  potent  and  absolute  monarchs  of  the  globe. 
Their  prerogative  was  not  circumscribed,  either  in  right  or  in 
fiict,  by  the  power  of  the  nobles,  the  freedom  of  the  com- 
mons, the  privileges  of  the  church,  the  votes  of  a  senate,  or 
the  memory  of  a  firee  constitution.  The  authority  of  the 
companions  of  Mahomet  expired  with  their  lives;  and  the 
ctkieh  or  emirs  of  the  Arabian  tribes  left  behind,  in  the  des- 
ert, the  spirit  of  equality  and  independence.  The  regal  and 
sacerdotal  characters  were  united  in  the  successors  of  Ma- 
homet ;  and  if  the  Koran  was  the  rule  of  their  actions,  they 
were  the  supreme  judges  and  interpreters  of  that  divine  book. 
They  reigned  by  the  right  of  conquest  over  the  nations  of  the 
East,  to  whom  the  name  of  liberty  was  unknown,  and  who 
were  accustomed  to  applaud  in  their  tyrants  the  acts  of  vio- 
lence and  severity  that  were  exercised  at  their  own  expense. 
Under  the  last  of  the  Omraiades,  the  Arabian  empire  extended 
two  hundred  days'  journey  from  east  to  west,  from  the  con- 
fines of  Tartary  and  India  to  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 
And  if  we  retrench  the  sleeve  of  the  robe,  as  it  is  styled  by 
their  writers,  the  long  and  narrow  province  of  Africa,  the 
solid  and  compact  dominion  from  Fargana  to  Aden,  from 
Tarsus  to  Surat,  will  spread  on  every  side  to  the  measure  of 
four  or  five  months  of  the  march  of  a  caravan.'"     We  should 


•'•  The  martyrs  of  Cordova  (A.  D.  860,  Ac.)  are  commemorated 
and  justified  by  St  Eulogius,  who  at  length  fell  a  victim  himself.  A 
^nod,  convened  by  the  caliph,  ambiguously  censured  their  rashness 
'Ihe  moderate  Fleury  cannot  reconcile  their  conduct  with  the  disci- 
pline of  antiquity,  toutefois  I'autorite  de  Teglise,  Ac.  (Fleury,  Hist, 
Eccles.  tom.  x.  p.  416 — 522,  particularly  p.  451,  608,  509.)  Their  au 
thentic  acts  throw  a  strong,  though  transient,  light  on  the  Spanisb 
ehurdi  in  the  ixth  century. 

•'•  See  the  article  Edamiah^  (as  we  say  Christendom,)  in  the  Biblio 
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fainly  seek  the  indissoluble  union  and  easy  obedience  thai 
pervaded  the  government  of  Augustus  and  the  Antonines ;  but 
the  progress  of  the  Mahometan  religion  diffused  over  this  am- 
ple space  a  general  resemblance  of  manners  and  opinions. 
The  language  and  laws  of  the  Koran  were  studied  with  equal 
devotion  at  Samarcand  and  Seville  :  the  Moor  and  the  Indian 
embraced  as  countrymen  and  brothers  in  the  pilgrimage  of 
Mecca ;  and  the  Arabian  language  was  adopted  as  the  popular 
idi(»m  in  all  the  provinces  to  the  westward  of  the  Tigris.**' 

ihdque  Orientale,  (p^  826.)  This  chart  of  the  Mahometan  world  is 
suited  by  the  auth^,  Eba  Alwardi,  to  the  year  of  the  Hegira  885 
(A.  D.996.)  Since  that  time,  the  loeses  in  Spain  have  been  over- 
balanced by  the  conquests  in  India,  Tartary,  and  the  European 
Turkey. 

'*"  The  Arabic  of  the  Koran  is  taught  as  a  dead  language  in  the 
college  of  Mecca.  By  the  Danish  traveller,  this  ancient  idiom  is  com- 
pared to  the  Latin ;  the  vulgar  tongue  of  Hejaz  and  Yemen  to  the 
Italian ;  and  the  Arabian  dialects  of  Syria,  Egypt,  Africa,  <bx,  to  the 
F^oveDfal,  SpMliBl^  and  PortugoMe^  (Niebuhr,  Description  de  ~ 
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CHAPTER   LII. 

tBC  TWO   BIBOBS   OF   CONSTANTINOPLE   BT  THE  ARABS. — TBBDI 
INYA8ION    OF  FRANCE,  AND  DEFEAT   BT  CHARLES  M ARTEL.— 

CIVIL  WAR  OF  THE  0MMIADE8  AND  ABBA8SIDES. LEARNING 

OF  THE  ARAB& LUXURT  OF   THE   CAUPHS. NAVAL  ENTER-- 

PBI8B8  ON  CRETE,   SICILY,  AND  ROME. ^DECAT  AND  DIVISION 

OF  THE  EMPIRE  OF  THE  CAUPHSw DEFEATS   AND  VICTORIES 

OF  THE  GREEK  EMPERORS. 

When  the  Arabs  first  issued  from  the  desert,  they  must 
have  been  surprised  at  the  ease  and  rapidity  of  their  own 
Buocess.  But  when  they  advanced  in  me  career  of  victory 
to  the  banks  of  the  Indus  and  the  summit  of  the  Pyrenees ; 
when  they  had  repeatedly  tried  the  edge  of  their  cimeters  and 
the  energy  of  their  faith,  they  might  be  equally  astonished 
that  any  nation  could  resist  their  invincible  arms ;  that  any 
boundary  should  confine  the  dominion  of  the  successor  of  the 
prophet.  The  confidence  of  soldiers  and  fanatics  may  indeed 
be  excused,  since  the  calm  historian  of  the  present  hour,  who 
strives  to  follow  the  rapid  course  of  the  Saracens,  must  study 
to  explain  by  what  means  the  church  and  state  were  saved 
fifom  this  impending,  and,  as  it  should  seem,  from  this  inevi- 
table, danger.  The  deserts  of  Scythia  and  Sarmatia  might  be 
guarded  by  their  extent,  their  climate,  their  poverty,  and 
the  courage  of  the  northern  shepherds-;  China  was  remote 
and  inaccessible ;  but  the  greatest  part  of  the  temperate  zone 
was  subject  to  the  Mahometan  conquerors,  the  Greeks  were 
exhausted  by  the  calamities  of  war  and  the  loss  of  their  fairest 
provinces,  and  the  Barbarians  of  Europe  might  justly  tremble 
at  the  precipitate  fall  of  the  Gothic  monarchy.  In  this  in- 
quiry I  shall  unfold  the  events  that  rescued  our  ancestors  of 
Britain,  and  our  neighbors  of  Gaul,  from  the  civil  and  religious 
yoke  of  the  Koran ;  that  protected  the  majesty  of  Rome,  and 
delayed  the  servitude  of  Constantinople ;  that  invigorated  the 
defence  of  the  Christians,  and  scattered  among  their  enemies 
the  seeds  of  division  and  decay. 

Forty-six  years  after  the  flight  of  Mahomet  from  Mecca, 
nis  disciples  appeared  in  arms  under  the  walls  of  Constant!* 

M* 
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nople.*  They  were  animated  by  a  genuine  or  fictitious  say- 
ing of  the  prophet,  that,  to  the  first  army  whica  besieged  the 
city  of  the  Caesars,  their  sins  were  forgiven :  the  long  series 
of  Roman  triumphs  would  be'  meritoriously  transferred  to  the 
conquerors  of  New  Rome ;  and  the  wealth  of  nations  was 
deposited  in  this  well-chosen  seat  of  royalty  and  commerce^ 
No  sooner  had  the  caliph  Moawiyah  suppressed  his  rivals  and 
established  his  throne,  than  he  aspired  to  expiate  the  guilt  of 
civil  blood,  by  the  success  and  glory  of  this  holy  expedition  ;' 
his  preparations  by  sea  and  land  were  adequate  to  the  impor- 
tance of  the  object ;  his  standard  was  intrusted  to  Sophian,  a 
veteran  warrior,  but  the  troops  were  encouraged  by  the  exam- 
ple and  presence  of  Yezid,  the  son  and  presumptive  heir  of 
the  commander  of  the  faithful.  The  Greeks  had  little  to 
hope,  nor  had  their  enemies  any  reason  of  fear,  from  the 
courage  and  vigilance  of  the  reigning  emperor,  who  disgraced 
the  name  of  Constantine,  and  imitated  only  the  inglorious 
years  of  his  grandfather  Heraclius.  Without  delay  or  oppo- 
sition, the  naval  forces  of  the  Saracens  passed  through  the 
unguarded  channel  of  the  Hellespont,  which  even  now,  under 
the  feeble  and  disorderly  government  of  the  Turks,  is  main- 
tained as  the  natural  bulwark  of  the  capital.*  llie  Arabian 
fleet  cast  anchor,  and  the  troops  were  disembarked  near  the 
palace  of  Hebdomon,  seven  miles  from  the  city.  During  many 
days,  from  the  dawn  of  light  to  the  evening,  the  line  of  assault 

'  Theophanes  places  the  seven  years  of  the  eiege  of  Constantinople 
in  the  year  of  our  ChriBtian  sera,  678  (of  the  Alezandriao  666,  Sept  1,) 
and  the  peace  of  the  Saracens, /our  years  afterwards ;  a  glaring  locon- 
Bistency !  which  Petavius,  Goar,  and  Fagi,  (Critica,  torn.  iv.  p.  68,  64,) 
have  struggled  to  remove.  Of  the  Arabians,  the  Hegira  62  (A.  D. 
672,  January  8)  is  assigned  by  Elmacin,  the  year  48  (A.  D.  688,  Feb. 
20)  by  Abulfeda,  whose  testimony  I  esteem  the  most  convenient  and 
credible. 

*  For  this  first  siege  of  Constantinople,  see  Nicef^onis,  (Breviar.  p. 
21,  22  ;)  Theophanes,  (Chronograph,  p.  294 ;)  Cedrenus,  (Compend.  p. 
487 ;)  Zonaras,  (Hist  torn.  ii.  L  xiv.  p.  89 ;)  Elmacin,  (Hist.  Saracea 

B56,  67;)  Abulfeda,  (Annal  Moslem,  p.  107,  108,  vers.  Reiske:) 
'iierbelot,  (Bibliot.  Orient  Constantinah ;)  Ockley's  History  of  the 
Baraceos,  vol.  il  p.  127,  128. 

*  llie  state  and  defence  of  the  Dardanelles  is  exposed  in  the  Me- 
moirs of  the  Baron  de  Tott,  (tom.  iil  p.  89 — 97,)  who  was  sent  i  >  for- 
tify them  against  the  Russians.  From  a  principal  actor,  I  should  have 
expected  more  accurate  details;  but  he  seems  to  write  for  the  amuse- 
ment, rat)ier  than  the  instruction,  of  his  reader.  Perhaps,  on  the  ap- 
proach of  the  enemy,  the  minister  of  Constantine  was  uxsupied,  like 
that  of  Mustaplia,  in  finding  two  Canary  birds  who  should  ^nff  — 
dsely  the  same  note. 
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was  extended  from  the  golden  gate  to  the  eastern  promontorji 
and  the  foremost  warriors  were  impelled  by  the  weight  and' 
effi^rt  of  the  succeeding  columns.  But  the  besiegers  had  formed 
an  insufficient  estimate  of  the  strength  and  resources  of  Con* 
Btantinople.  The  solid  and  lofty  walls  were  guarded  by  num- 
bers and  discipline :  the  spirit  of  the  Romans  was  rekindled  by 
the  last  danger  of  their  religion  and  empire :  the  fugitives  from 
the  conquered  provinces  more  successfully  renewed  the  de- 
fence of  Damascus  and  Alexandria ;  and  the  Saracens  were 
dismayed  by  the  strange  and  prodigious  effects  of  artificial  fire. 
This  firm  and  effectu^  resistance  diverted  their  arms  to  the 
more  easy  attempt  of  plundering  the  European  and  Asiatic 
ooas^  of  the  Propontis ;  and,  after  keeping  the  sea  from  the 
month  of  April  to  that  of  September,  on  the  approach  of  winter 
they  retreated  fourscore  miles  from  the  capital,  to  the  Isle  of 
Cyacus,  in  which  they  had  established  their  magazine  of  spoil 
and  provisions.  So  patient  was  their  perseverance,  or  so 
languid  were  their  operations,  that  they  repeated  in  the  six 
following  summers  the  same  attack  and  retreat,  with  a  gradual 
abatement  of  hope  and  vigor,  till  the  mischances  of  shipwreck 
and  disease,  of  the  sword  and  of  fire,  compelled  them  to 
relinquish  llie  fruitless  enterprise.  They  might  bewail  the 
loss,  or  commemorate  the  martyrdom,  of  thirty  thousand  Mos- 
lems, who  fell  in  the  siege  of  Constantinople ;  and  the  solenm 
funeral  of  Abu  Ayub,  or  Job,  excited  the  curiosity  of  the 
Christians  themselves.  That  venerable  Arab,  one  of  the  last 
of  the  companions  of  Mahomet,  was  numbered  among  the 
angars,  or  auxiliaries,  of  Medina,  who  sheltered  the  head  of 
&e  flying  prophet.  In  his  youth  he  fought,  at  Beder  and 
Ohud,  under  the  holy  standard :  in  his  mature  age  he  was 
the  friend  and  follower  of  Ali ;  and  the  last  remnant  of  his 
strength  and  life  was  consumed  in  a  distant  and  dangerous 
war  against  the  enemies  of  the  Koran.  His  memory  was  re< 
vered ;  but  the  place  of  his  burial  was  neglected  and  unknown, 
during  a  period  of  seven  hundred  and  eighty  years,  till  the 
conquest  of  Constantinople  by  Mahomet  the  Second.  A  season- 
able vision  (for  such  are  tlie  manufacture  of  every  religion) 
revealed  the  noly  spot  at  the  foot  of  the  walls  and  the  bottom 
of  the  harbor ;  and  the  mosch  of  Ayub  has  been  deservedly 
chosen  for  the  simple  and  martial  inauguration  of  the  Turkish 
■ultans.* 


*  Demetrius  Oanteinir*s  Hist  of  the  Othman  Empire,  p.  105,  101 
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The  event  of  ihe  siege  revived,  boUi  in  the  East  and  Wesii 
the  deputation  of  the  Roman  arms,  and  cast  a  momentary 
shade  over  the  glories  of  the  Saracens.  The  Greek  ambas- 
sador was  favorably  received  at  Damascus,  in  a  general 
council  of  the  emirs  or  Koreish :  a  peace,  or  truce,  of  thirty 
years  was  ratified  between  the  two  empires ;  and  the  stipula- 
tion of  an  annual  tribute,  fifty  horses  of  a  noble  breed,  fifty 
slaves,  and  three  thousand  pieces  of  gold,  degraded  the 
majesty  of  the  commander  of  the  faithful.*  The  aged  caliph 
was  desircas  of  possessing  his  dominions,  and  ending  his  days 
in  tranquillity  and  repose:  while  the  Moors  and  Indians 
trembled  at  his  name,  his  palace  and  city  of  Damascus  was 
insulted  by  the  Mardaites,  or  Marouites,  of  Mount  Libanus, 
the  firmest  barrier  of  the  empire,  till  they  were  disarmed  and 
transplanted  by  the  suspicious  policy  of  the  Greeks.*  After 
the  revolt  of  Arabia  and  Persia,  the  house  of  Ommiyah  was 
reduced  to  the  kingdoms  of  Syria  and  Egypt :  their  distress 
and  fear  enforced  their  compliance  with  the  pressing  demands 
of  the  Christians ;  and  the  tribute  was  increased  to  a  slave,  a 
horse,  and  a  thousand  pieces  of  gold,  for  each  of  the  three 
hundred  and  sixty -five  days  of  the  solar  year.  But  as  soon 
as  the  empire  was  again  united  by  the  arms  and  policy  of 
Abdalmalek,  he  disclaimed  a  badge  of  servitude  not  less  inju- 
rious to  his  conscicUve  than  to  his  pride;  he  discontinued  the 
payment  of  the  tribute ;  and  the  resentment  of  the  Greeks 
was  disabled  from  action  by  the  mad  tyranny  of  the  second 

Kycaut's  State  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  p.  10,  11.  Voyages  -*{  Theve- 
^t,  part  L  p.  189.  The  Christians,  who  suppose  that  the  martyr  Abu 
Ayub  is  vul^rly  confounded  with  the  patriarch  Job,  betray  their  own 
u^norance  rather  than  that  of  the  Turks. 

*  Theophanes,  though  a  Greek,  deserves  credit  for  these  tributes, 
(Chronograph,  p.  296,  296,  800,  301,)  which  are  confirmed,  with  some 
variation,  by  the  Arabic  History  of  Abulpharagius,  (Dynast  p.  128, 
vers.  Pocock.) 

*  The   censure  of  Theophanes  is  just  and  pointed  rijv  'Pcu/iaiiri^v 

htPaarsia^  aKptorriptaaas   ■  •  iravSeiva  Kcuci  itiirovBtv   h   *P<i}iiav(a  iwd  rtSv 

'Apd0Q}v  fie^pl  TotJ  vvvy  (Chronograph,  p.  802,  808.)  The  series  of  these 
events  may  be  traced  in  the  Annals  of  TheophaneSj  and  in  the  Abridg- 
mcnt  of  the  patriarch  Nicephorus,  p.  22,  24. 

^  These  domestic  revolutions  are  related  in  a  clear  and  natural 
style,  in  the  second  volume  of  Ockley's  History  of  the  Saracens,  p. 
268 — 370.  Besides  our  printed  authors,  he  draws  his  materials  from 
the  Arabic  MSS.  of  Oxford,  which  he  would  have  more  deeply  searched 
had  he  been  confined  to  the  Bodleian  library  instead  of  the  cit^f  jail 
a  fitte  how  unworthy  of  the  man  and  ol  his  country  1 
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Josthimny  the  just  rebellion  of  his  subjects,  and  the  froqnent 
change  of  his  antagonists  and  successors.  Till  the  reign  of 
Abdalmalek,  the  Saracens  had  been  content  with  the  freo 
possession  of  the  Persian  and  Roman  treasures,  in  the  coins 
of  Chosroes  and  Caesar.  By  the  command  of  that  caliph,  a 
national  mint  was  established,  both  for  silver  and  gold,  and 
the  inscription  of  the  Dinar,  though  it  mi^ht  be  censured  by 
Bome  timorous  casuists,  proclaimed  the  unity  of  the  Qod  of 
Mahomet'  Under  the  reign  of  the  caliph  Walid,  the  Greek 
language  and  characters  were  excluded  from  the  accounts  of 
the  public  revenue.'     If  this  change  was  productive  of  the 


*  Klmiinn,  who  dates  the  first  coinage  A.  H.  76,  A.  D.  696,  five  or 
years  later  than  the  Greek  historians,  has  compared  the  weight  of 

the  best  or  common  gold  dinar  to  the  drachm  or  oirhem  of  Egypt,  (p 
77,)  which  may  be  equal  to  two  pennies  (48  grains)  of  our  Troy  weight, 
(Hooper's  Inquiry  into  Ancient  Measures,  p.  24 — 86,)  and  equivalent 
to  eight  shillings  of  our  sterling  money.  From  the  same  Elmacin  and 
the  Arabian  physicians,  some  dmars  as  high  as  two  dirhems,  as  low 
as  half  a  dirhem,  may  be  deduced.  The  piece  of  silver  was  the 
dirhem,  both  in  value  and  weight ;  but  an  ola.  though  fair  coin,  struck 
at  Waset,  A.  H.  88,  and  preserved  in  the  Bodleian  library,  wants  four 
grains  of  the  Cairo  standard,  (see  the  Modem  Universal  History, 
torn.  i.  p.  648  of  the  French  translation.)* 

*  Kai    iiroiXvffC   ypa^evOai   IWrivtarl  roig    Stifiooiovs  Toiv  \oyoBeai(jiiv  KioSf 
varoVf    r9   iitstviov  yXciHr<rt}  fLoif^a^    ^    iva6a^  %  rptdSa,  fi    dxrCt    flfttffv  1^  rpia 

yp&^tvdai,  Tbeophan.  Chronograph,  p.  814.  This  defect,  if  it  really 
existed,  must  have  stimulated  the  ingenuity  of  the  Arabs  to  invent  or 
borrow. 

*  Up  to  this  time  the  Arabs  had  used  the  Roman  or  the  Persian  coins 
or  had  minted  others  which  resembled  them.  Nevertheless,  it  has  been 
admitted  of  late  yearS;  that  the  Arabians,  before  this  epoch,  had  caused 
coin  to  be  minted,  on  which,  preserving  the  Roman  or  the  Persiui  dies, 
they  added  Arabian  names  or  inscriptions.  Some  of  these  exist  in  difiv^rcnt 
collections.  We  learn  from  Makrizi,  an  Arabian  antbor  of  great  leamiaa 
and  jndgment,  that  in  the  year  18  of  the  Hegira,  under  the  caliphate  of 
Omar,  the  Arabs  had  coined  money  of  this  description.  The  same  aathor 
informs  as  that  the  caliph  Abdalmalek  cansed  coins  to  be  stmck  representing 
hhnself  with  a  sword  by  his  side.  These  types,  so  contrary  to  the  notions 
of  the  Arabs,  were  disapproved  by  the  most  inflaential  persons  cf  the  time, 
and  the  caliph  substituted  for  them,  after  the  year  76  of  the  Hegira,  tlie 
Mahometan  coins  with  which  we  are  actmainted.  Consult,  on  the  qaestion 
of  Arabic  numismatics,  the  works  of  Adler,  of  Fraehn,  of  Castiglione,  and 
of  Marsden,  who  have  treated  at  length  this  interesting  point  of  historic 
anti(]aities.      See,  also,  in  the  Junmal  Asiatiqae,  tom.  ii.  p.  257,  et  eeq.,  a 

Paper  of  M.  Silvestre  de  Sacy,  entitled  Des  Moiinaies  des  Khalifes  avaut 
Au  75  de  THegire.  See.  also  the  translation  of  a  German  paper  on  ths 
Arabic  medals  of  the  Chosroes,  by  M.  Fraehn.  in  the  same  Journal  Asiatiqne 
ton  iv  p.  331—347      St.  Martin,  vol.  xii.  p  19  — M. 
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inveiition  or  ^stmiliar  use  of  our  present  numerals,  the  Arabic 
or  Indian  ciphers,  as  they  are  commonly  styled,  a  regulation 
of  office  has  promoted  the  most  important  discoveries  of  arith^ 
metic,  algebra,  and  the  mathematical  sciences.^** 

Whilst  the  caliph  Walid  sat  idle  on  the  throne  of  Damas- 
cus, whilst  his  lieutenants  achieved  the  conquest  of  Tran»- 
oxiana  and  Spain,  a  third  army  of  Saracens  overspread  the 
provinces  of  Asia  Minor,  and  approached  the  borders  of  the 
Byzantine  capital.  But  the  attempt  and  disgrace  of  the  sec- 
ond siege  was  reserved  for  his  brother  Soliman,  whose  ambi- 
tion appears  to  have  been  quickened  by  a  more  active  and; 
martial  spirit.  In  the  revolutions  of  the  Greek  empire,  after 
the  tyrant  Justinian  had  been  punished  and  avenged,  an 
bumble  secretary,  Anastasius  or  Artemius,  was  promoted  by 
chance  or  merit  to  the  vacant  purple.  He  was  alarmed  by 
the  sound  of  war ;  and  his  ambassador  returned  from  Damas- 
cus with  the  tremendous  news,  that  the  Saracens  were  pre- 
paring an  armament  by  sea  and  land,  such  as  would  transcend 
the  experience  of  the  past,  or  the  belief  of  the  present  age. 
The  precautions  of  Anastasius  were  not  unworthy  of  his 
station,  or  of  the  impending  danger.  He  issued  a  peremp- 
tory mandate,  that  all  persons  who  were  not  provided  with 
the  means  of  subsistence  for  a  three  years'  siege  should  evac- 
uate the  city :  the  public  granaries  and  arsenals  were  abun- 
dantly replenished ;  the  walls  were  restored  and  strengthened ; 
and  the  engines  for  casting  stones,  or  darts,  or  fire,  were 
stationed  along  the  ramparts,  or  in  the  brigantines  of  war,  of 
which  an  additional  number  was  hastily  constructed.  To 
prevent  is  safer,  as  well  as  *  more  honorable,  than  to  repel,  an 
attack ;  and  a  design  was  meditated,  above  the  usual  spirit  of. 
the  Greeks,  of  burning  the  naval  stores  of  the  enemy,  the 
cypress  timber  that  had  been  hewn  in  Mount  Libanus,  and 
was  piled  aloi^g  the  sea-shore  of  Phoenicia,  for  the  service  of 


'"  According  to  a  new,  though  probable,  notioo,  maintained ,  by 
M.  de  Villoison,  (Anecdota  Graeca,  torn.  ii.  p.  152 — 157,)  our  ciphers 
ftro  not  of  Indian  or  Arabic  invention.  They  were  used  by  the 
Glreek  and  Latin  arithmeticians  long  before  the  age  of  Bocthius. 
After  the  extinction  of  science  in  the  West,  they  were  adopted  by  the 
Arabic  versions  from  the  original  MSS.,  and  restored  to  the  Latins 
Kbout  the  xith  century.* 

*  Compare,  on  the  Introdaction  of  the  Arabic  nmnerals,  Hallama 
KntroducUoD  to  the  Literature  of  Burope,  p.  150,  note,  and  the  suthon 
footed  therein. — M. 
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the  Bgyptian  fleet,  lliis  generous  enterprise  was  defeated 
by  the  cowardice  or  treachery  of  the  tioops,  who,  in  the 
new  language  of  the  empire,  were  styled  of  the  Ohsequian 
2*keme^^  They  murdered  their  chie^  deserted  their  stan- 
dard in  the  Isle  of  Rhodes,  dispersed  themselves  over  the 
adjacent  continent,  and  deserved  pardon  or  reward  by  invest- 
ing with  the  purple  a  simple  officer  of  the  revenue.  The 
name  of  Theodosius  might  recommend  him  to  the  senate  and 
people ;  but,  after  some  months,  he  sunk  into  a  cloister,  and 
resigned,  to  the  firmer  hand  of  Leo  the  Isaurian,  the  urgent 
defence  of  the  capital  and  empire.  The  most  formidable  of 
the  Saracens,  Moslemah,  the  brother  of  the  caliph,  was  ad« 
vancing  at  the  head  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand 
Arabs  and  Persians,  the  greater  part  mounted  on  horses  or 
camels;  and  the  successful  sieges  of  Tyana,  Amorium,  and 
Pergamus,  were  of  sufficient  duration  to  exercise  their  skill 
and  to  elevate  their  hopes.  At  the  well-known  passage  of 
Abydus,  on  the  Hellespont,  the  Mahometan  arms  were  trans- 
ported, for  the  first  time,*  from  Asia  to  Europe.  From 
thence,  wheeling  round  the  Thradan  cities  of  the  Propontis^ 
Moslemah  invested  Constantinople  on  the  land  side,  surround- 
ed his  camp  with  a  ditch  and  rampart,  prepared  and  planted 
his  engines  of  assault,  and  declared,  by  words  and  actions,  a 

Catient  resolution  of  expecting  the  return  of  seed-time  and 
arvest,  should  the  obstinacy  of  the  besieged  prove  equal  to 
bis  own.f  The  Greeks  would  gladly  have  ransomed  their 
religion  and  empire,  by  a  fine  or  assessment  of  a  piece  of 
gold  on  the  head  of  each  inhabitant  of  the  city ;  but  the  liberal 
offer  was  rejected  with  disdain,  and  the  presumption  of  Mos- 
lemah was  exalted  by   the  speedy   approach   and  invincible 

''  In  the  division  of  the  Themes^  or  provinces  described  by  Constan- 
tine  Forphvrogenitus,  (de  Thematibus,  L  L  p.  9,  10,)  the  Obsequium,  a 
Latin  appellation  of  the  army  and  palace,  was  the  fourth  in  the  public 
order.  Ifice  was  the  metropolis,  and  its  jurisdiction  extended  from 
the  Hellespont  over  the  adjacent  parts  of  Bithynia  and  Phrygia,  (see 
the  two  maps  prefixed  by  Delisle  to  the  Imperium  Orientale  of  Ban- 
durl) 

^  Compare  page  274.  It  is  singular  that  CKbbor  sboald  thus  contradict 
kimself  in  a  few  pages.  By  his  own  account  this  was  tlie  second  tima 
— M. 

♦  The  account  of  this  siege  in  the  Tarikh  Tebry  is  a  very  nufavorabU 
qiecimen  of  Asiatic  history,  full  of  absurd  fables,  and  written  with  total 
Ignorance  of  the  circomstajaces  c^  time  and  place.     Price,  vol  i.  p.  498 
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force  of  the  natives  of  ^gypt  and  Syria.  They  are  said  to 
have  amounted  to  eighteen  hundred  ships :  the  number  be- 
trays their  inconsiderable  size ;  and  of  the  twenty  stout  and 
capacious  vessels,  whose  magnitude  impeded  their  progress, 
each  was  manned  with  no  more  than  one  hundred  heavy- 
armed  soldiers.  This  huge  armada  proceeded  on  a  smooth 
sea,  and  with  a  gentle  gale,  towards  the  mouth  of  the  Bos- 
phorus ;  the  surface  of  the  strait  was  overshadowed,  in  the 
language  of  the  Greeks,  with  a  moving  forest,  and  the  same 
fatal  night  had  been  fixed  by  the  Saracen  chief  for  a  general 
assault  by  sea  and  land.  To  allure  the  confidence  of  the 
enemy,  the  emperor  had  thrown  aside  the  chain  that  usually 
guarded  the  entrance  of  the  harbor ;  but  while  they  hesitated 
whether  they  should  seize  the  opportunity,  or  apprehend  the 
snare,  the  ministers  of  destruction  were  at  hand.  Ihe  fire- 
ships  of  the  Greeks  were  launched  against  them ;  the  Arabs, 
their  arms,  and  vessels,  were  involved  in  the  same  flames ; 
the  disorderly  fugitives  were  dashed  agajnst  each  other  or 
overwhelmed  in  the  waves ;  and  I  no  longer  find  a  vestige  of 
the  fleet,  that  had  threatened  to  extirpate  the  Roman  name. 
A  still  more  fatal  and  irreparable  loss  was  that  of  the  caliph 
Soliman,  who  died  of  an  indigestion,"  in  his  camp  near  Kin- 
nisrin  or  Chalcis  in  Syria,  as  he  was  preparing  to  lead  against 
Constantinople  the  remaining  forces  of  the  East.  The  brother 
of  Moslemah  was  succeeded  by  a  kinsman  and  an  enemy; 
and  the  throne  of  an  active  and  able  prince  was  degraded  by 
the  useless  and  pernicious  virtues  of  a  bigotf  While  he 
started  and  satisfied  the  scruples  of  a  blind  conscience,  the 
siege  was  continued  through  the  winter  by  the  neglect,  rather 


"  The  caliph  had  emptied  two  baskets  of  eggs  and  of  figs,  which  he 
iiwallowed  alternately,  and  the  repast  was  conauded  with  marrow  and 
sugivr.  Li  one  of  his  pilgrimages  to  Mecca,  Soliman  ate,  at  a  single 
meal,  seventy  pomegranates,  a  kid,  six  fowls,  and  a  huge  quantity  of 
the  grapes  of  Tayef  If  the  bill  of  fare  be  correct,  we  must  admire  th« 
appetite,  rather  than  the  luxury,  of  the  sovereign  of  Asia,  (Abulfedni 
AiinaL  Moslem,  p.  126.)* 


•  ITie  Tarikh  Tebry  ascribes  the  death  of  Soliman'  to  a  pleturiBv.    The 
une  gross  glattony  m  which  Soliman  indulged,  thoagh  uot  fatal  to  tfa« 

Kfe,  interfered  with  the  military  duties,  of  his  brother  Moslemah.    Pricey 

foL  i.  p.  511. — M. 
t  Major  Price's  estimate  of  Omar's  character  is  much  more  faYoraUa. 

Among  a  race  of  sanguinary  tyrants,  Omai^was  just  and  humane.    Hlf 

vHaes  as  well  as  )iis  bigotry  were  active. — M. 
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than  bj  the  resolatioii  of  tbe  caliph  Omar.*'  The  wmter 
proved  uncommoiily  rigorous:  above  a  hundred  days  the 
ground  was  covered  witi^  deep  snow,  and  the  natives  of  the 
Bultiy  climes  of  Egypt  and  Arabia  lay  torpid  and  almost  life- 
less in  their  frozen  camp.  They  revived  on  the  return  of 
Bpring;  a  second  eflbrt  had  been  made  in  their  favor;  and 
their  distress  was  relieved  by  the  arrival  of  two  numerous 
3eets,  laden  with  corn,  and  arms,  and  soldiers ;  the  first  from 
Alexandria,  of  four  hundred  transports  and  galleys ;  the 
second  of  three  hundred  and  sixty  vessels  from  the  ports  of 
Africa.  But  the  Greek  fires  were  again  kindled ;  and  if  the 
destruction  was  less  complete,  it  was  owing  to  the  experience 
which  had  taught  the  Moslems  to  remain  at  a  safe  distance, 
or  to  the  perfidy  of  the  Egyptian  mariners,  who  deserted 
with  their  ships  to  the  emperor  of  the  Christians.  The  trade 
and  navigation  of  the  capital  were  restored  ;  and  the  produce 
of  the  fisheries  supplied  the  wants,  and  even  the  luxury,  of 
the  inhabitants,  nvlt  the  calamities  of  famine  and  disease 
were  soon  felt  by  the  troops  of  Moslemah,  and  as  the  former 
was  miserably  assuaged,  so  the  latter  was  dreadfully  propa- 
gated, by  the  pernicious  nutriment  which  hunger  compelled 
them  to  extract  from  the  most  unclean  or  unnatural  food. 
The  spirit  uf  conquest,  and  even  of  enthusiasm,  was  extinct : 
the  Saracens  could  no  longer  struggle,  beyond  their  lines, 
either  single  or  in  small  parties,  without  exposing  themselves 
to  the  merciless  retaliation  of  the  Thracian  peasants.  An 
army  of  Bulgarians  was  attracted  from  the  Danube  by  the 
gifts  and  promises  of  Leo ;  and  these  savage  auxiliaries  made 
some  atonement  for  the  evils  which  they  had  inflicted  on  the 
empire,  by  t^e  defeat  and  slaughter  of  twenty-two  thousand 
Asiatics.  A  report  was  dexterously  scattered,  that  the  Franks, 
the  unknown  nations  of  the  Latin  world,  were  arming  by  sea 
and  land  in  the  defence  of  the  Christian  cause,  and  Uieir  for- 
midable aid  was  expected  with  far  different  sensations  in  the 

.  "  See  the  artide  of  Omar  Ben  Abdalaziz,  in  the  BiUioth^ue  Ori< 
entale,  (p.  589,  690,)  prseferens,  says  Elmacin,  (p.  91,)  religionera 
euam  rebus  sum  mundanis.  He  was  so  desirous  of  being  with  God, 
that  he  would  iM>t  have  anointed  his  ear  (his  own  saying)  to  obtain  a 
perfect  cure  of  his  last  malady.  The  caliph  had  omy  one  shirt,  ar.d 
m  an  ago  of  luxury,  his  annual  expense  was  no  more  than  two  drachma, 
(Abul^iaragius,  p.  131.)  Haua  diu  gavisus  eo  prindpe  fuit  'rbii 
1li«lemu8»  (Abulteda,  p^  127.) 
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camp  and  dtj.  At  length,  after  a  siege  of  thirteen  months,** 
the  hopeless  Moslemah  received  from  the  caliph  the  welcome 
permission  of  retreat*  The  march  of  the  Arabian  cavalry 
over  the  Hellespont  and  through  the  provinces  of  Asia,  was 
executed  without  delay  or  molestation ;  but  an  army  of  their 
brethren  had  been  cut  in  pieces  on  the  side  of  Bithynia,  and 
the  remains  of  the  fleet  were  so  repeatedly  damaged  by  tem- 
pest and  fire,  that  only  five  galleys  entered  the  port  of  Alex* 
andria  to  relate  the  tale  of  their  various  and  almost  incredible 
disasters.'* 

In  the  two  sieges,  the  deliverance  of  Constantinople  may  be 
chiefly  ascribed  to  the  novelty,  the  terrors,  and  the  real  efficacy 
of  the  Greek  fire}*  The  important  secret  of  compounding 
•and  directing  this  artificial  flame  was  imparted  by  Oallinicus, 
a  native  of  Heliopolis  in  Syria,  who  deserted  from  the  service 
of  the  caliph  to  tiiat  of  the  emperor.'^  The  skill  of  a  chemist 
and  engineer  was  equivalent  to  the  succor  of  fleets  and  armies ; 
and  this  discovery  or  improvement  of  thfi  military  art  was  for- 
tunately reserved  for  the  distressful  period,  when  the  degen- 
erate Romans  of  the  East  were  incapable  of  contending  with 
the  warlike  enthusiasm  and  youthful  vigor  of  the  Saracens. 


'^  Both  Nicephorus  and  Theophanes  agree  that  the  sieee  of  Oon- 
stantiDople  was  raised  the  16th  of  August,  (A.  D.  718 ;)  but  as  the 
former,  our  best  witness,  affirms  that  it  continued  thirteen  months,  the 
latter  must  be  mistaken  in  supposing  that  it  began  on  the  same  day 
of  the  preceding  year.  I  do  not  find  that  Pagi  has  remarked  this 
inconsistency. 

**  In  the  second  siege  of  Constantinople,  I  have  followed  Nicephorus, 
fBrev.  p.  38 — 36,)  Theophanes,  (Chronograph,  p.  824 — 384,)  Cedrenus, 
(Compend.  p.  449^452,)  Zonaras,  (tom.  ii.  p.  98 — 102,)  Elmacin,  (Hist. 
Saracen,  p.  88,)  Abulfeda,  (Annal  Moslem,  p.  126,)  and  Abulphara- 
gius,  (Dynast,  p.  180,)  the  most  satisfactory  of  the  Arabs. 

^'  Our  sure  and  indefatigable  guide  in  the  middle  ages  and  Byzan- 
tine history,  Charles  du  Fresne  du  Cange,  has  treated  in  several  places 
of  the  Greek  fire,  and  his  collections  leave  few  gleanings  behind.  See 
particularly  Glossar.  Med.  et  Infim.  GrsBcitat.  p.  1275,  sub  voce  n«|o 
BaKaaatov  Zypov,  Glossar.  Med.  et  Infim.  Latinitat.  Ignis  Grcecut, 
Observations  sur  Villehardouin,  p.  806,  806.  Observations  sur  Join- 
riile,  p.  71,  72. 

"  Theophanes  styles  him  dp;^trejrTwv,  (p.  295.)  Cedrenus  (p.  487) 
brings  this  artist  from  (the  ruins  of)  Heliopolis  in  Egypt ;  and  chem- 
istry was  indeed  the  peculiar  science  of  the  Egyptians. 


*  The  Tarikh  Tebry  embellishes  the  retreat  of  Moslemah  vrhih 
•Ktraordmary  and  incredible  drcomstances.    Price,  p.  514. — M. 
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The  historian  who  presumes  to  analyze  this  extraordinary 
composition  should  suspect  his  own  ignorance  and  that  of  hit 
Byzantine  guides,  so  prone  to  the  marvellous,  so  careless, 
Hod,  in  this  instance,  so  jealous  of  the  truth.  From  their  ob- 
Acure,  and  perhaps  fallacious,  hints  it  should  seem  that  the 
principal  ingredient  of  the  Greek  fire  was  the  naphtha,**  or 
liquid  bitumen,  a  light,  tenacious,  and  inflammable  oil,'*  which 
springs  from  the  eartii,  and  catches  fire  as  soon  as  it  comes 
in  contact  with  the  air.  The  naphtha  was  mitigled,  I  know 
not  by  what  methods  or  in  what  proportions,  with  sulphur  and 
with  the  pitch  that  is  extracted  from  ever^en  firs.  From 
this  mixture,  which  produced  a  thick  smoke  and  a  loud  ex- 
plosion, proceeded  a  fierce  and  obstinate  flame,  which  not 
only  rose  in  perpendicular  ascent,  but  likewise  burnt  with 
equal  vehemence  in  descent  or  lateral  progress;  instead  of 
being  extinguished,  it  was  nourished  and   quickened  by  the 

>*  The  naphtha,  the  oleum  mcendiarium  of  the  history  of  Jerusalem, 
(Gest  Dei  per  Franooe,  p.  1167,)  the  Oriental  fountain  of  James  de 
Vitry,  (L  iii  c.  84,)  is  introduced  on  slight  evidence  and  strong  proba- 
bility.  Cinanmus  (L  vi  p.  165)  calls  the  Greek  fire  vHp  MnSiKop : 
and  the  naphtha  is  Known  to  abound  between  the  Tigris  and  the  Cas- 
pian Sea.  According  to  Pliny,  (Hist  Natur.  ii.  109,)  it  was  subser- 
vient to  the  revenge  of  Medea,  and  in  either  etymology  the  fAaiov 
MqJtas,  or  Mi7^c(af,  (Prooop.  de  Bell.  Gothic.  1.  iv.  c.  11,)  may- fairly 
«ignify  this  liauid  bitumen.* 

'*  On  the  oifferent  sorts  of  oils  and  bitumens,  see  Dr.  Watson^s  (the 
present  bishop  of  LlandafiTs)  Chemical  Essays,  voL  iii.  essay  i.,  a  classic 
oook,  the  best  adapted  to  infuse  the  taste  and  knowledge  of  cliemistry. 
The  less  perfect  ideas  of  the  ancients  may  be  found  in  Strabo  (Geo- "" 
graph.  L  xvL  p.  1078)  and  Pliny,  (Hist  Natur.  iL  108,  109.)  Huic 
(Naphtha)  magna  cognatio  est  ignium,  transiliuntque  protinus  in  eam 
undecunque  visam.  Of  our  travellers  I  am  best  pleased  with  Otter, 
(tom.  L  p.  168,  168.) 

'"  Anna  Comnena  has  partly  drawn  aside  tke  curtain.    *Avd  riit 

nevKtiiy  Kol  iX\(i}p  Tiv^v  roiovTbtv  SivSputv  deidaXav  avvdysTai  6dKfn)ov  ixavarov, 
Tovro  fura  dtiov  Tfti06fievoif  l^aKK&rai  tis  aiXiaKovs  xaAd/icuv,  Koi  ifiipvaarai 
*a(A   roi  wai^ovros   Xti/Spto   koI  (rvc^i^eF  iri^ev^ari,  (Alexiad.  1.  xiii.  p.   383.) 

Elsewhere  (1.  zL  p.  886)  she  mentions  the  property  of  burning  Karh  rC 
Tpavis  icai  i<p*  indrepa,  Leo,  in  the  xizth  chapter  of  his  Tactics,  (Opera 
Meursii,  tom.  vL  p.  848,  edit.  Lami,  Florent  1746,)  speaks  of  the  new 
invention  of  inp  psTd.  0p6vTris  koI  kolitvov*  These  are  genuine  and  Imperial 
testimonies. 

*  It  is  remarkable  that  the  Syrian  historian  Michel  gives  the  name  of 
naphtha  to  the  newly-invented  Greek  fire,  which  seems  to  indicate  ibat  thia 
•abstance  formed  the  base  of  the  destructive  oompoand.    St.  Martin,  torn,  zl  . 
p.  420.— M. 
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elemsnt  of  water;  and  sand,  urine,  or  vinegar,  were  the  only 
remedies  that  could  damp  the  fury  of  this  powerful  agent, 
which  was  justly  denominated  by  the  Greel^  the  liquid^  or 
the  maritime^  fire.  For  the  annoyance  of  the  enemy,  it  was 
employed  with  equal  effect,  by  sea  and  land,  in  battles  or  in 
siegeSk  It  was  either  poured  fi*om  the  rampart  in  large  boilersi, 
or  launched  in  red-hot  balls  of  stone  and  iron,  or  darted  in 
arrows  and  javelins,  twisted  round  with  flax  and  tow,  which 
liad  deeply  imbibed  the  inflammable  oil ;  sometimes  it  wa<« 
deposited  in  fire-ships,  the  victims  and  instruments  of  a  more 
ample  revenge,  icmd  was  most  commonly  blown  through  long 
tub^  of  copper  which  were  planted  on  the  prow  of  a  galley, 
and  &ncifully  shaped  into  the  mouths  of  savage  monsters, 
that  seemed  to  vomit  a  stream  of  liquid  and  consuming  fire. 
This  important  art  was  preserved  at  Constantinople,  as  the 
palladium  of  the  state :  the  galleys  and  artillery  might  occa- 
sionally be  lent  to  the  allies  of  Rome ;  but  the  composition  of 
the  Greek  fire  was  concealed  with  the  most  jealous  scruple, 
and  the  terror  of  the  enemies  was  increased  and  prolonged  by 
their  ignorance  and  surprise.  In  the  treaties  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  empire,  tiie  royal  author  *'  suggests  the  answers 
and  excuses  that  might  best  elude  the  indiscreet  curiosity  and 
importunate  deman(k  of  the  Barbarians.  They  should  be  told 
that  the  mjrstery  of  the  Greek  fire  had  been  revealed  by  an 
angel  to  the  first  and  greatest  of  the  Constantines,  with  a 
sacred  injunction,  that  this  gift  of  Heaven,  this  peculiar  bless- 
ing of  the  Romans,  should  never  be  communicated  to  any 
foreign  nation ;  that  the  prince  and  the  subject  were  alike  bound 
to  religious  silence  under  the  temporal  and  spiritual  penalties 
of  treason  and  sacrilege ;  and  that  the  impious  attempt  would 
provoke  the  sudden  and  supernatural  vengeance  of  the  God 
of  the  Christians.  By  these  precautions,  the  secret  was  con- 
fined, &bove  four  hundred  years,  to  the  Romans  of  the  East ; 
and  at  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century,  the  Pisans,  to  whom 
every  sea  and  every  art  were  familiar,  suffered  the  effects, 
without  understanding  the  composition,  of  the  Greek  fire.  It 
was  at  length  either  discovered  or  stolen  by  the  Mahometans ; 
and,  in  the  holy  wars  of  Syria  and  Egypt,  they  retoited  an 
mvention,  contrived  against  themselves,  on  the  heads  of  the 
Christians.     A  knight,  who  despised  the  swords  and  lancea 

*'  Oonstantin.  Porphyrogenii  de  Adminifitrat  Imperii,  c.  adii  p 
H65. 
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of  the  Saracens,  relates,  with  heartfelt  sincerity,  his  own  fearii 
and  those  of  his  companions,  at  the  sight  and  sound  of  the 
mischievous  engine  that  discharged  a  torrent  of  the  Greek  fire, 
the  feu  GhregtoU^  as  it  is  styled  by  the  more  early  of  the 
French  writers.  It  came  flying  through  the  air,  says  Join- 
ville,**  like  a  winged  long-tailed  dragon,  about  the  thickness 
of  a  hogshead,  with  the  report  of  thunder  and  the  velocity 
of  lightning ;  and  the  darkness  of  the  night  was  dispelled  by 
this  deadly  illumination.  The  use  of  the  Greek,  or,  as  it 
might  now  be  called,  of  the  Saracen  fire,  was  continued  to 
the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,"  when  the  scientific 
<Mr  casual  compound  of  nitre,  sulphur,  and  charcoal,  efiected 
a  new  revolution  in  the  art  of  war  and  the  history  of  man- 
kind." 

Constantinople  and  the  Greek  fire  might  exclude  the  Arabs 
from  the  eastern  entrance  of  Europe ;  but  in  the  West,  on  the 
side  of  the  Pyrenees,  the  provinces  of  Gaul  were  threatened 
and  invaded  by  the   conquerors  of  Spain.'*     The  decline  of 

"  Histoire  de  St  Louia,  p.  89.  Paris,  1668,  p.  44.  Paris,  de  I'lm- 
primerie  Royale,  1'761.  The  former  of  these  editions  is  precious  for 
the  obeervations  of  Ducange ;  the  latter  for  the  pure  and  original  text 
of  Joioville.  We  must  liave  recourse  to  that  text  to  discover,  that  the 
feu  Gr^e(»8  was  shot  with  a  pile  or  javelin,  6*001  an  engine  that  acted 
like  a  sung. 

'*  The  vanity,  or  envy,  of  shaking  the  established  property  of  Fame, 
has  tempted  some  modems  to  carry  gunpowder  above  the  xivth,  (see 
Sir  William  Temple,  Dutens,  <&c.,)  and  the  Greek  fire  above  the  viith 
century,  (see  the  Saluste  du  President  des  Brosses,  torn.  ii.  p.  881.) 
But  their  evidence,  which  precedes  the  vulgar  sera  of  the  invention,  is 
seldom  clear  or  satis&ctory,  and  subsequent  writers  may  be  suspected 
of  fraud  or  credulity.  In  the  earliest  sieges,  some  combustibles  of  oil 
and  sulphur  have  been  used,  and  the  Greek  fire  has  wme  affinities 
with  gunpowder  both  in  its  nature  and  effects :  for  the  antiquity  of 
the  first,  a  passage  of  Prooopius,  (de  BelL  Goth.  L  iv.  c.  11,)  for  that  of 
the  second,  some  facts  in  the  Arabic  history  of  Spain,  (A.  D.  1249, 
1812, 1882.  Bibliot.  Arab.  Hisp.  tom.  il  p.  6,  7,  8,)  are  the  most  difS- 
cult  to  elude. 

'*  That  extraordinary  man.  Friar  Bacon,  reveals  two  of  the  ingre^ 
dients,  saltpetre  and  sulphur,  and  conceals  the  third  in  a  sentence  of 
mysterious  gibberish,  as  if  he  dreaded  the  consequences  of  his  own 
discovery,  (Bi(^.  Brit  vol  i.  p.  430,  new  edition.) 

*•  For  the  invasion  of  France  and  the  defeat  of  the  Arabs  by  Charles 
Martel,  see  the  Histona  Arabum  (c.  11,  12,  13,  14)  of  Roderic 
Ximenes,  archbishop  of  Toledo,  who  had  before  hitn  the  Christian 
chronicle  of  Isidore  Pacensis,  and  the  Mahometan  liistory  of  Novairi 
The  Moslems  are  silent  or  concise  in  the  account  of  their  losses ;  but 
M  Gardonne  (tom.  i  p.  129,  180,  131)  has  gi^en  a  putt  and  aimiils 
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die  French  mouarchy  invited  the  attack  of  thes^  insatiate  hr 
uatics.  The  descendants  of  Clovis  had  lost  the  inheritance  of 
his  martial  and  ferocious  spirit ;  and  their  misfortune  or  de* 
merit  has  *  affixed  the  epithet  of  lazy  to  the  last  kings  of  the 
Merovingian  race."  They  ascended  the  throne  without  power, 
and  sunk  into  the  grave  without  a  name.  A  country  palace, 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Compiegne^'  was  allotted  for  their 
residence  or  prison :  but  each  year,  in  the  month  of  March 
or  May,  they  were  conducted  in  a  wagon  drawn  by  oxen  to 
the  assembly  of  the  Franks,  to  give  audience  to  foreign  ambas- 
sadors, and  to  ratify  the  acts  of  the  mayor  of  the  palace. 
That  domestic  officer  was  become  the  minister  of  the  nation 
and  the  master  of  the  prince.  A  public  employment  was  con* 
verted  into  the  patrimony  of  a  private  family :  the  elder  Pepin 
left  a  king  of  mature  years  under  the  guardianship  of  his  own 
widow  and  her  child ;  and  these  feeble  regents  were  forcibly 
dispossessed  by  the  most  active  of  his  bastards.  A  govern- 
ment, half  savage  and  half  corrupt,  was  almost  dissolved ; 
and  the  tributary  dukes,  and  provincial  counts,  and  the  terri- 
torial lords,  were  tempted  to  despise  the  weakness  of  the 
monarch,  and  to  imitate  the  ambition  of  the  mayor.  Among 
these  independent  chiefs,  one  of  the  boldest  and  most  suc- 
cessful was  Eudes,  duke  of  Aquitain,  who  in  the  southern 
provinces  of  Gaul  usurped  the  authority,  and  even  the  title  of 
king.  The  Goths,  the  Gascons,  and  the  Franks,  assembled 
under  the  standard  of  this  Christian  hero :  he  repelled  the  first 

account  of  all  that  he  could  collect  from  Ibn  Halikan,  Hidjazi,  and  an 
anonymous  writer.  The  texts  of  the  chronicles  of  France,  and  lives 
of  saints,  are  inserted  in  the  Collection  of  Bouquet,  (tom.  iil,)  and 
the  Annals  of  Pagi,  who  (tom.  iil  under  the  proper  years)  has  restored 
the  chronology,  which  is  anticipated  six  years  m  the  Annals  of  Baro- 
nius.  The  Dictionary  of  Bayle  (Abderatne  and  Munuza)  has  more 
merit  for  lively  reflection  than  original  research. 

"  Eginhart,  de  Vita  CaroU  Magni,  c.  ii.  p.  18—78,  edit.  Schmink, 
Utrecht,  1711.  Some  modem  critics  accuse  the  minister  of  Charl» 
magne  of  exaggerating  the  weakness  of  the  Merovingians ;  but  the 

feneral  outline  is  just,  and  the  French  reader  will  forever  repeat  the 
cautiful  lines  of  Boileau's  Lutrin. 
*J  MatnacccBf  on  the  Oyse,  between  Compiegne  and  Noyon,  which 
Kginhart  calls  perparvi  redi  \b  villam,  (see  the  notes,  and  the  map  of 
ancient  France  for  Dom.  i^uquet's  Collection.)  Compendium,  ox 
Compiegne,  was  a  palace  of  i  lore  dignity,  (Hadrian,  Valesii  Notitir 
Qalliarum,  p.  152,)  and  that  laiighing  philosopher,  the  Abbe  Gallian^ 
(Dialogues  sur  le  Commerce  de.-  Bleds,)  may  truly  affirm,  that  it  wai 
^  residence  of  the  rois  tr^  Chretiens  ei  tris  chevelO& 
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iovasion  of  the  SaraoeDs ;  and  Zama,  lieutenant  a*  the  caliplii 
lost  his  army  and  his  life  under  the  walls  of  Thoulouse.  The 
amhition  of  his  successors  was  stimulated  by  revenge;  thej 
repassed  the  Pyrenees  with  the  means  and  the  resolution  of 
conquest  The  advantageous  situation  which  had  recom* 
mended  Narbonne'*  as  the  first  Roman  colony,  was  again 
chosen  by  the  Moslems :  they  claimed  the  province  of  Septi- 
mania  or  Languedoc  as  a  just  dependence  of  the  Spanish 
monarchy :  the  vineyards  of  Gascony  and  the  city  of  Bour- 
deaux  were  possessed  by  the  sovereign  of  Damascus  and 
8amarcand ;  and  the  south  of  France,  Ax)m  the  mouth  of  the 
Garonne  to  that  of  the  Rh6ne,  assumed  the  manners  and  re- 
ligion of  Arabia. 

But  these  narrow  limits  were  scorned  by  the  spirit  of  Ab- 
dalraman,  or  Abderame,  who  had  been  restored  by  the  caliph 
Hashem  to  the  wishes  of  the  soldiers  and  people  of  Spain. 
That  veteran  and  daring  commander  adjudged  to  the  obe« 
dience  of  the  prophet  whatever  yet  remained  of  France  or  of 
£urope ;  and  prepared  to  execute  the  sentence,  at  the  head 
of  a  formidable  host,  in  the  fiill  confidence  of  surmounting  all 
opposition  either  of  nature  or  of  man.  His  first  care  was  to 
suppress  a  domestic  rebel,  who  commanded  the  most  impor- 
tant passes  of  the  Pyrenees :  Manuza,  a  Moorish  chief,  had 
accepted  the  alliance  of  the  duke  of  Aquitain ;  and  Eudes, 
from  a  motive  of  private  or  public  interest,  devoted  his  beau- 
teous daughter  to  the  embraces  of  the  African  misbeliever. 
But  the  strongest  fortresses  of  Cerdagne  were  invested  by  a 
superior  force ;  the  rebel  was  overtaken  and  slain  in  the  moun- 
tains; and  his  widow  was  sent  a  captive  to  Damascus,  to 
gratify  the  desires,  or  more  probably  the  vanity,  of  the  com- 
mander of  the  faithful.  From  the  Pyrenees,  Abderame  pro- 
ceeded without  delay  to  the  passage  of  the  Rhone  and  the 
siege  of  Aries.  An  army  of  Christians  attempted  the  relief 
of  the  city :  the  tombs  of  their  leaders  were  yet  visible  in  the 
thirteenth  century ;  and  many  thousands  of  their  dead  bodies 
were  carried  down  the  rapid  stream  into  the  Mediterranean 
Sea.      The  arms  of   Abderanie  were  not  less  successful    on 


■•  Even  before  that  colony,  A.  U.  C.  680,  (Velleius  PatercuL  i.  15,) 
b  tlie  time  of  Polybius,  (Hist  1.  iii.  p.  265,  edit.  Gronov.,)  Narboime 


a  Celtic  town  of  the  first  eminence,  and  one  of  the  most  nor  them 
places  of  the  known  world,  (D'Anville,  Notice  de  TAncienne  (4palfl^ 
p.  418.) 
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the  side  of  the  oceaD.  He  passed  without  opposition  the 
Garonne  and  Dordogne,  which  unite  their  waters  in  the  Gulf 
of  Bourdeaux ;  but  he  found,  beyond,  those  rivers,  the  camp  of 
the  intrepid  Eudes,  who  had  formed  a  second  army  and  sus^ 
tained  a  second  defeat,  so  fatal  to  the  Cl.ristians,  that,  accord- 
ing to  their  sad  confession,  God  alone  could  reckon  the  number 
of  the  slain.  The  victorious  Saracen  overran  the  provinces 
of  Aquitain,  whose  Gallic  names  are  disguised,  rather  than 
lost,  in  the  modem  appellations  of  Perigord,  Saintonge,  and 
Poitou :  his  standards  were  planted  on  the  walls,  or  at  least 
before  the  gates,  of  Tours  and  of  Sens ;  and  his  detachments 
overspread  the  kingdom  of  Burgundy  as  far  as  the  well-known 
cities  of  Lyons  and  Besan^on.  The  memory  of  these  devas- 
tations (for  Abderame  did  not  spare  the  country  or  the  people) 
was  long  preserved  by  tradition ;  and  the  invasion  of  France 
by  the  Moors  or  Mahometans  affords  the  groundwork  of  those 
fables,  which  have  been  so  wildly  disfigured  in  the  romances 
of  chivalry,  and  so  elegantly  adorned  by  the  Italian  muse.  In 
the  decline  of  society  and  art,  the  deserted  cities  could  supply 
a  slender  booty  to  the  Saracens ;  their  richest  spoil  was  found 
in  the  churches  and  monasteries,  which  they  stripped  of  their 
ornaments  and  delivered  to  the  flames :  and.  the  tutelar  saints, 
both  Hilary  of  Poitiers  and  Martin  of  Tours,  forgot  their 
miraculous  powers  in  the  defence  of  their  own  sepulchres.** 
A  victorious  line  of  march  had  been  prolonged  above  a  thou- 
sand miles  from  the  rock  of  Gibraltar  to  the  banks  of  the 
Loire;  the  repetition  of  an  equal  space  would  have  carried 
the  Saracens  to  the  confines  of  Poland  and  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland ;  the  Rhine  is  not  more  impassable  than  the  Nile  or 
Euphrates,  and  the  Arabian  fleet  might  have  sailed  without  a 
naval  combat  into  the  mouth  of  the  Thames.  Perhaps  the 
interpretation  of  the  Koran  would  now  be  taught  in  the  schools 
of  Oxford,  and  her  pulpits  might  demonstrate  to  a  circum- 
cised people  the  sanctity  and  truth  of  the  revelation  of  Ma* 
horn  'XV 

*•  With  re^rd  to  the  sanctuary  of  St  Martin  of  Tours,  Roderic 
Ximenes  accuses  the  Saracens  of  the  deed  Turonis  civitatem,  cccle- 
Biam  et  palatia  vastatione  et  incendio  simili  diruit  et  consumpsit  The 
coDtinuator  of  Fredegarius  imputes  to  them  no  more  than  the  intentiofK 
Ad  domum  beatissimi  Martini  evertendam  destinant.  At  Carolua, 
Jec    The  French  annalist  was  more  jealous  of  the  honor  of  the  saint 

**  Tet  I  sincerely  doubt  whether  the  Oxford  mosch  would  have 
IMrodiieed  a  volume  of  controversy  so  elegant  and  ingenioua  m  ihm 
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From  su2h  calamities  was  Christendom  delivered  by  the 
genius  and  fortune  of  one  man.  Charles,  the  illegitimate  son 
of  the  elder  Pepin,  was  content  with  the  titles  of  mayor  or 
luke  of  the  Franks ;  but  he  deserved  to  become  the  &ther 
of  a  line  of  kings.  In  a  laborious  administration  of  twenty- 
four  years,  he  restored  and  supported  the  dignity  of  the 
throne,  and  the  rebels  of  Germany  and  Gaul  were  successive- 
ly crushed  by  the  activity  of  a  warrior,  who,  in  the  same 
campaign,  could  display  his  banner  on  the  Elbe,  the  Rhdne, 
and  the  shores  of  the  ocean.  In  the  public  danger  he  was 
summoned  by  the  voice  of  his  country ;  and  his  rival,  the 
duke  of  Aquitain,  was  reduced  to  appear  among  the  fugi- 
tives and  suppliants.  ^^AlasT'  exclaimed  the  Franks, 
"what  a  misfortune!  what  an  indignity!  We  have  long 
^eard  of  the  name  and  conquests  of  the  Arabs :  we  were  ap- 

shensive  of  their  attack  from  the  East ;  they  have  now 
conquered  Spain,  and  invade  our  country  on  the  side  of  the 
West.  Yet  their  numbers,  atid  (since  they  have  no  buckler) 
their  arms,  are  inferior  to  our  own."  "  If  you  follow  my  ad- 
vice," replied  the  prudent  mayor  of  the  palace,  "you  will 
not  interrupt  their  march,  nor  precipitate  your  attack.  They 
are  like  a  torrent,  which  it  is  dangerous  to  stem  in  its  career. 
The  thirst  of  riches,  and  the  consciousness  of  success,  re- 
double their  valor,  and  valor  is  of  Laore  avail  than  arms  or 
numbers.  Be  patient  till  they  have  loaded  themselves  with 
the  encumbrance  of  wealth.  The  possession  of  wealth  will 
divide  their  councils  and  assure  your  victory."  This  subtile 
policy  is  perhaps  a  refinement  of  the  Arabian  writers ;  and 
the  situation  of  Charles  will  suggest  a  more  narrow  and 
selfish  motive  of  procrastination — the  secret  desire  of  hum- 
ohng  the  pride  and  wasting  the  provinces  of  the  rebel  duke  of 
Aquitain.  It  is  yet  more  probable,  that  the  delays  of  Charles 
were  inevitable  and  reluctant.  A  standing  army  was  un- 
known under  the  first  and  second  race ;  more  than  half  the 
kingdom  was  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Saracens :  accord! ni^ 
to  their  respective  situation,  the  Franks  of  Neustria  ancl 
Austrasia  were  too  conscious  or  too  careless  of  the  impend- 

fcrmons  lately  preached  by  Mr.  White,  thr  Arabic  professor,  at  Mr. 
Bampton'o  lecture.  His  observauons  on  the  character  and  religion  of 
Mahomet  are  always  adapted  to  his  argument,  and  generally  founded 
in  truth  and  reason.  He  sustains  the  part  of  a  lively  and  eloquent 
ftdvocate;  and  Bometimes  risei  to  the  merit  of  an  historian  '' 
philosopher. 
VOL.  V. — 'S 
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ing  danger ;  and  the  voluntary  aids  of  the  Gepidae  and  Ger« 
mans  were  separated  by  a  long  interval  from  the  standard 
of  the  Christian  general.  No  sooner  had  he  collected  hie 
forces,  than  he  sought  and  found  the  enemy  in  the  centre  of 
France,  between  Tours  and  Poitiers.  His  well-conducted 
march  was  covered  by  a  range  of  hills,  and  Abderame  ap- 
pears to  have  been  surprised  by  his  unexpected  presence. 
The  nations  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  Europe,  advanced  with 
equal  ardor  to  an  encounter  which  would  change  the  history 
of  the  world.  In  the  six  first  days  of  desultory  combat,  the 
horsemen  and  archers  of  the  East  maintained  their  ad« 
vantage:  but  in  the  closer  onset  of  the  seventh  day,  the 
Orientals  were  oppressed  by  the  strength  and  stature  of  the 
Germans,  who,  with  stout  hearts  and  iron  hands,"'  asserted 
the  civil  and  religious  freedom  of  their  posterity.  The 
epithet  of  MarteL  the  Hammery  which  has  been  added  to  the 
name  of  Charles,  is  expressive  of  his  weighty  and  irresistible 
strokes:  the  valor  of  Eudes  was  excited  by  resentment 
and  emulation ;  and  their  companions,  in  the  eye  of  history, 
are  the  true  Peers  and  Paladins  of  French  chivalry.  After  a 
bloody  field,  in  which  Abderame  was  slain,  the  Saracens,  in 
the  close  of  the  evening,  retired  to  their  camp.  In  the  dis- 
order and  despair  of  the  night,  the  various  tribes  of  Yemen 
and  Damascus,  of  Africa  and  Spain,  were  provoked  to  turn 
their  arms  against  each  other :  the  remains  of  their  host  were 
suddenly  dissolved,  and  each  emir  consulted  his  safety  by  a 
hasty  and  separate  retreat  At  the  dawn  of  day,  the  still- 
ness of  a  hostile  camp  was  suspected  by  the  victorious 
Christians:  on  the  report  of  their  spies,  they  ventured  to 
explore  the  riches  of  the  vacant  tents ;  but  if  we  except  some 
celebrated  relics,  a  small  portion  of  the  spoil  was  restored 
to  the  innocent  and  lawful  owners.  The  joyful  tidings  were 
soon  dififused  over  the  Catholic  world,  and  the  monks  of  Italy 
could  affirm  and  believe  that  three  hundred  and  fifty,  or  three 
hundred  and  seventy-five,  thousand  of  the  Mahometans  had 
been  crushed  by  the  hammer  of  Charles,'*  while  no  more 


'^  Gens  AustrisB  membronun  pre-eminentift.  valida,  et  gens  Germaoa 
eorde  et  corpore  prsestaDtissima,  quasi  in  \ci^  ocuU,  manu  ferreA,  et 
peetore  arduo,  Arabes  extioxerunt,  (Roderic.  Toletan.  c.  xiv.) 

"These  numbers  are  stated  by  Paul  Warnefrid,  the  deacon  of 
A<]^uileia,  (de  Gestis  Langobard.  I  vi.  p.  921,  edit  Grot.,)  and  Anas- 
tasiufl,  the  librarian  of  the  Roman  churdi,  (in  Vit  Gregorii  II,)  who 
leUfl  a  miraculous  story  of  three  consecrated  sponges,  which  rendered 
hicmliierable  the  Frendi  soldiers,  among  whom  they  had       "  ^'J'^ 
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than  fifteen  hundred  Christians  were  slain  in  the  field  of 
Tours.  But  this  incredible  tale  is  sufficiently  disproveil  by  the 
caution  of  the  French  general,  who  apprehended  the  snares  and 
accidents  of  a  pursuit,  and  dismissed  his  German  allies  to  their 
native  forests.  The  inactivity  of  a  conqueror  betrays  the  loss 
of  strength  and  blood,  and  the  most  cruel  execution  is  inflicted, 
not  in  the  ranks  of  battle,  but  on  the  backs  of  a  flying  enemy 
Yet  the  victory  of  the  Franks  was  complete  and  final ;  Aqui- 
tain  was  recovered  by  the  arms  of  Eudes ;  the  Arabs  never  re* 
fiumed  the  conquest  of  Gaul,  and  they  were  soon  driven  beyond 
the  Pyrenees  by  Charles  Martel  and  his  valiant  race."  It 
might  have  been  expected  that  the  savior  of  Christendom  would 
have  been  canonized,  or  at  least  applauded,  by  the  gratitude  of 
the  clergy,  who  are  indebted  to  his  sword  for  their  present  ex- 
istence. But  in  the  public  distress,  the  mayor  of  the  palace 
had  been  compelled  to  apply  the  riches,  or  at  least  the  revenues, 
of  the  bishops  and  abbots,  to  the  relief  of  the  state  and  the  re- 
ward of  the  soldiers.  His  merits  were  forgotten,  his  sacrilege 
alone  was  remembered,  and,  in  an  epistle  to  a  Carlovingian 
prince,  a  Gallic  synod  presumes  to  declare  that  his  ancestor  was 
damned ;  that  on  the  opening  of  his  tomb,  the  spectators  were 
affirighted  by  a  smell  of  fire  and  the  aspect  of  a  horrid  dragon ; 
and  that  a  saint  of  the  times  was  indulged  with  a  pleasant  vis- 
ion of  the  soul  and  body  of  Charles  Martel,  burning,  to  all 
eternity,  in  the  abyss  of  hell."* 

The  loss  of  an  array,  or  a  province,  in  the  Western  world, 
was  less  painful  to  the  court *of  Damascus,  than  the  rise  and 
progress  of  a  domestic  competitor.  Except  among  the  Syr- 
ians, the  caliphs  of  the  house  of  Ommiyah  had  never  b^n 
the  objects  of  the  public  favor.     The  life  of  Mahomet  record 

It  should  seem,  that  in  his  letters  to  the  pope,  Eudes  usurped  the  honoi 
of  the  victory,  from  which  he  is  chastisea  by  the  French  annalists,  who, 
with  equal  falsehood,  accuse  him  of  inviting  the  Saracens. 

'*  Narbonne,  and  the  rest  of  Septimania,  was  recovered  by  Pepin, 
the  son  of  Charles  Martel,  A.  D.  766,  (Pagi,  Critica,  tom.  iii.  p.  800.) 
Thirty-seven  years  afterwards^  it  was  pillaged  by  a  sudden  inroad  of 
the  Arabs,  who  employed  the  captives  m  the  construction  of  the  moscb 
of  Cordova,  (De  Guignes,  Hist  des  Huns,  tom.  i  p.  354.) 

'*  This  pastoral  letter,  addressed  to  Lewis  the  Germanic,  the  grands 
son  of  Charlemagne,  and  most  probably  composed  by  the  pen  of  the 
artful  Hincmar,  is  dated  in  the  year  868,  and  signed  by  the  bishops  of 
the  provinces  of  Rheims  and  Rouen,  (Baronius,  Annal.  Eccl^s.  A.  D 
741.  Fleury,  Hist.  Ecdea  tom.  x.  p.  614—616.)  Yet  Baromni 
himself,  and  the  French  critics,  reject  with  contempt  this  epiflCAjpal- 
ietioD. 
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ed  their  perseverance  in  idolatry  and  rebellion  :  their  conver> 
ftion  had  been  reluctant,  their  elevation  irregular  and  factious, 
and  their  throne  was  cemented  with  the  most  holy  and  noble 
blood  of  Arabia.  The  best  of  their  race,  the  pious  Omar, 
was  dissatisfied  with  his  own  title :  their  personal  virtues  were 
insufficient  to  justify  a  departure  from  the  order  of  succes- 
sion ;  and  the  eyes  and  wishes  of  the  faithful  were  turned 
towards  the  line  of  Hashem,  and  the  kindred  of  the  apostle 
of  God.  Of  these  the  Fatimites  were  either  rash  or  pusillani- 
mous ;  but  the  descendants  of  Abbas  cherished,  with  courage 
and  discretion,  the  hopes  of  their  rising  fortunes.  From  an 
obscure  residence  in  Syria,  they  secretly  despatched  their 
figents  and  missionaries,  who  preached  in  the  Eastern  prov- 
mces  their  hereditary  indefeasible  right ;  and  Mohammed,  the 
son  of  Ali,  the  son  of  Abdallah,  the  son  of  Abbas,  the  uncle 
of  the  prophet,  gave  audience  to  the  deputies  of  Chorasan,  and 
accepted  their  free  gifl  of  four  hundred  thousand  pieces  of 
gold.  After  the  death  of  Mohammed,  the  oath  of  allegiance 
was  administered  in  the  name  of  his  son  Ibrahim  to  a  numer- 
ous band  of  votaries,  who  expected  only  a  signal  and  a  leader ; 
and  the  governor  of  Chorasan  continued  to  deplore  his  fruit- 
less admonitions  and  the  deadly  slumber  of  the  caliphs  of 
Damascus,  till  he  himself^  with  all  his  adherents,  was  driven 
from  the  city  and  palace  of  Meru,  by  the  rebellious  arms 
of  Abu  Moslem.**  That  maker  of  kings,  the  author,  as 
he  is  named,  of  the  call  of  the  Abbassides,  was  at  length 
rewarded  for  his  presumption  of  merit  with  the  usual  grati- 
tude of  courts.  A  mean,  perhaps  a  foreign,  extraction  could 
not  repress  the  aspiring  energy  of  Abu  Moslem.  Jealous  of 
his  wives,  Hberal  of  his  wealth,  prodigal  of  his  own  blood 
and  of  that  of  others,  he  could  boast  with  pleasure,  and 
possibly  with  truth,  that  he  had  destroyed  six  hundred  thou- 
sand of  his  enemies ;  and  such  was  the  intrepid  gravity  of 
his  mind  and  countenance,  that  he  was  never  seen  to  smiU 
except  on  a  day  of  battle.  In  the  visible  separation  of  par- 
ties, the  preen  was  consecrated  to  the  Fatimites ;  the  Ommia- 
des  were  distinguished  by  the  white ;  and  the  blacky  as  the 

■*  The  steed  and  the  saddle  which  had  carried  anv  of  his  wives 
were  instantly  killed  or  burnt,  lest  they  should  afterwards  be  mounted 
by  a  male.  Twelve  hundred  mules  or  camels  were  required  for  hia 
kitchen  fiirniture;  and  the  daily  consumption  amounted  to  three 
thousand  cakes,  a  himdred  sheep,  besides  oxen,  pf>ultry,  Ac^  (Abol 
pliarag^ius,  Hist  Dynast  p.  140.) 
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most  adverse,  was  naturally  adopted  by  the  AbbassidfiSu 
Their  turbans  and  garments  were  stained  with  that  gloomy 
color:  twob  lack  standards,  on  pike  staves  nine  cubits  long, 
were  borne  aloft  in  the  van  of  Abu  Moslem ;  and  their  aJle 
gorical  names  of  the  night  and  the  shadow  obscurely  repre- 
sented the  indissoluble  union  and  perpetual  succession  of 
the  line  of  Hashem.  From  the  Indus  to  the  Euphrates,  th« 
East  was  convulsed  by  the  quarrel  of  the  white  and  the  black 
factions  :  the  Abbassides  were  most  frequently  victorious ; 
but  their  public  success  was  clouded  by  the  personal  misfor- 
tune of  their  chief.  The  court  of  Damascus,  awakening 
from  a  long  slumber,  resolved  to  prevent  the  pilgrimage  of 
Mecca,  which  Ibrahim  had  undertaken  with  a  splendid  reti- 
nue, to  recommend  himself  at  once  to  the  favor  of  the 
prophet  and  of  the  people.  A  detachment  of  cavalry  inte^ 
cepted  his  march  and  arrested  his  person ;  and  the  unhappy 
Ibrahim,  snatched  away  from  the  promise  of  untasted  royalty, 
expired  in  iron  fetters  in  the  dungeons  of  Haran.  Hi& 
two  younger  brothers,  SaflGih*  and  Almansor,  eluded  the 
search  of  the  tyrant,  and  lay  concealed  at  Cufa,  till  the  zeal 
of  the  people  and  the  approach  of  his  Eastern  friends  allowed 
them  to  expose  their  persons  to  the  impatient  public.  On 
Friday,  in  the  dress  of  a  caliph,  in  the  colors  of  the  sect, 
Saffah  proceeded  with  religious  and  military  pomp  to  the 
mosch  :  ascending  the  pulpit,  he  prayed  and  preached  as  the 
lawful  successor  of  Mahomet ;  and  after  his  departure,  his 
kinsmen  bound  a  willing  people  by  an  oath  of  fidelity.  But 
it  was  on  the  banks  of  the  Zab,  and  not  in  the  mosch  of  Cufa, 
that  this  important  controversy  was  determined.  Every  ad- 
vantage appeared  to  be  on  the  side  of  the  white  faction :  the 
authority  of  established  government ;  an  army  of  a  hundred 
and  twenty  thousand  soldiers,  against  a  sixth  part  of  that  nura 
ber ;  and  the  presence  and  merit  of  the  caliph  Mervan,  the 
fourteenth  and  last  of  the  house  of  Ommiyah.  Before  his 
accession  to  the  throne,  he  had  deserved,  by  his  Georgian 
warfare,  the  honorable  epithet  of  the  ass  of  Mesopotamia ;  "* 


*"  Al  Hemar.  He  had  been  governor  of  Mesopotamia,  and  the 
Arabic  proverb  praises  the  courage  of  that  warlike  breed  of  aesea  wlio 
never  ij  from  an  enemy.    The  smname  of  Mervan  may  justify  th« 


•  Ho  is  called  Abdullah  or  Abul  Abbas  in  the  Tarilrh  Tebry.  Prte* 
vdL  I  p.  600.  Saftah  or  SafiPauh  (the  Sangainary ,  was  a  name  whioh  ki 
•oqaued  after  his  bloody  mign,  (voL  ii  p.  1.)  — M.  ^ 
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snd  he  might  have  been  ranked  amongst  the  greatest  princes, 
had  not,  says  Abulfeda,  the  eternal  order  decreed  that  mo- 
raen>.  for  the  ruin  of  his  family;  a  decree  against  ^nhich  all 
human  fortitude  and  prudence  must  struggle  in  vain.  The 
orders  of  Mervan  were  mistaken,  or  disobeyed :  the  return 
of  his  horse,  from  which  he  had  dismounted  on  a  necessary 
occasion,  impressed  the  belief  of  his  death ;  and  the  enthu- 
eiasTn  of  the  black  squadrons  was  ably  conducted  by  Ab 
dallah,  the  uncle  of  his  competitor.  After  an  irretrievab 
defeat,  the  caliph  escaped  to  Mosul;  but  the  colors  of  the 
Abbassides  were  displayed  from  the  rampart ;  he  suddenly 
repassed  the  Tigris,  cast  a  melancholy  look  on  his  palace  of 
Haran,  crossed  the  Euphrates,  abandoned  the  fortifications  of 
Damascus,  and,  without  halting  in  Palestine,  pitched  his  last 
and  fatal  camp  at  Busir,  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile.*'  His 
speed  was  urged  by  the  incessant  diligence  of  Abdallah, 
who  in  every  step  of  the  pursuit  acquired  strength  and  rep- 
utation :  the  remains  of  the  white  faction  were  finally  van- 
quished in  Egypt;  and  the  lance,  which  terminated  the  life 
and  anxiety  of  Mervan,  was  not  less  welcome  perhaps  to  the 
unfortunate  than  to  the  victorious  chief.  The  merciless  in- 
quisition of  the  conqueror  eradicated  the  most  distant  branches 
of  the  hostile  race:  their  bones  were  scattered,  their  mem- 
ory was  accursed,  and  the  martyrdom  of  Hossein  was  abun- 
dantly revenged  on  the  posterity  of  his  tyrants.  Fourscore 
of  the  Ommiades,  who  had  yielded  to  the  faith  or  clemency 

comparison  of  Homer,  (Iliad,  A.  557,  <&&,)  and  both  will  silence  the 
moderns,  who  consider  the  ass  as  a  stupid  and  ignoble  emblem, 
r,D*Herbelot,  Biblioi  Orient  p.  558.) 

*'  Four  several  places,  alt  in  ^JVU  bore  the  name  of  Busir,  or 
^usiris,  so  famous  in  Qreek  fable.  The  first,  where  Mervan  was  slain 
was  to  the  west  of  the  Nile,  in  the  province  of  Fium,  or  Arsinoe ;  th«» 
ttecond  in  the  Delta,  in  the  Sebennytic  nome;  the  third  near  the 
pyramids ;  the  fourth,  which  was  destroyed  by  Dioclesian,  (see  above, 
vol.  ii.  p.  ISO,)  in  the  Thebais.  I  shall  here  transcribe  a  note  of  the 
learned  and  orthodox  Michaelis :  Videutur  in  pluribus  JSgypti  superioris 
m'bil  IS  Busiri  Coptoque  arma  sumpsisse  Christiani,  libertatemquc  de 
reUgi  me  sen^iendi  defendisse,  sed  succubuisse  quo  in  bello  Coptus 
et  Busiris  diruta,  et  circa  Esnam  magna  strages  edita.  Bellum  nar- 
rant  sed  causam  belli  ignorant  scriptores  Byzantini,  alioqui  Coptum  et 
Busirim  non  rebellasse  dicturi,  sea  causam  Christianorum  susceptiiri, 
(Not  211,  p.  100.)  For  the  geography  of  the  four  Busirs,  see  Abul- 
leda,  (Descript  ^^ypt  p.  9,  vers.  Michaelis,  Gottingse,  1776,  in  4ta,) 
MidiaeUs,  (Not  122—127,  p  58—63,)  and  FAnville,  (Mtooire  sw 
Vli^ptc,  p.  85,  147,  205.) 
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of  .heir  foes,  w«re  invited  to  a  banquet  at  Damascos.  Hm 
laws  of  hospitality  were  violated  by  a  promiscuous  massacre : 
the  board  was  spread  over  their  fallen  bodies ;  and  the  festivity 
of  the  guests  was  enlivened  by  the  music  of  their  dying  groans. 
By  the  event  of  the  civil  war,  the  dynasty  of  the  Abbassides 
was  firmly  established;  but  the  Christians  only  could  tri* 
amph  in  the  mutual  hatred  and  common  loss  of  the  disciples 
of  Mahomet" 

Yet  the  thousands  who  were  swept  away  by  the  sword  (f 
war  might  have  been  speedily  retrieved  in  the  succeeding 
generation,  if  the  consequences  of  the  revolution  had  not 
tended  to  dissolve  the  power  and  unity  of  the  empire  of 
the  Saracens.  In  the  proscription  of  the  Ommiades,  a  royal 
youth  of  the  name  of  Abdalrahman  alone  escaped  the  rage 
of  his  enemies,  who  hunted  the  wandering  exile  from  the 
banks  of  the  Euphrates  to  the  valleys  of  Mount  Atlas.  His 
presence  in  the  neighborhood  of  Spain  revived  the  zeal  of 
the  white  faction.  The  name  and  cause  of  the  Abbassides 
had  been  first  vindicated  by  the  Persians  :  the  West  had  been 
pure  from  civil  arms  ;  and  the  servants  of  the  abdicated 
family  still  held,  by  a  precarious  tenure,  the  inheritance  of 
their  lands  and  the  offices  of  government  Strongly  prompted 
by  gratitude,  indignation,  and  fear,  they  invited  the  grandson 
of  the  caliph  Hashem  to  ascend  tiie  throne  of  his  ancestors ; 
and,  in  his  desperate  condition,  the  extremes  of  rashness  and 
prudence  were  almost  the  same.  The  acclamations  of  the 
people  saluted  his  landing  on  the  coast  of  Andalusia:  and, 
after  a  successful  struggle,  Abdalrahman  established  the 
throne  of  Cordova,  and  was  the  father  of  the  Ommiades  of 
Spain,  who  reigned  above  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Pyrenees.**  He  slew  in  battle  a  lieuten- 
ant of  the  Abbassides,  who  had  invaded  his  dominions  with  a 
fleet  and  army :  the  head  of  Ala,  in  salt  and  camphire,  was 

"  See  Abulfeda,  (AnnaL  Moslem,  p.  186 — 146,)  Eutychioa,  (AnnaL 
torn.  ii.  p.  892,  vers.  Pooock,)  Elmacin,  (Hist  Saracen,  p.  109-— 121,) 
Abulpkaragius,  (Hist  Dynast  p.  184 — 140,)  Roderic  of  Toledo,  (Hist 
Arabum,  c.  xviiL  p.  88,)  Tkeophanes,  (Chronograph,  p.  866,  867, 
who  speaks  of  the  Abbassides  under  the  names  oi  Xoipaadvrat  and 
M'tvpo<it6p-n,)  and  the  Bibliothdque  of  D'Herbelot,  in  the  articles  Om- 
miades^ AbbassideSy  Mcarvaiiy  lorcJiim,  jSo^oA,  Abou  Moslem. 

■•  For  the  revolution  of  Spain,  consult  Roderic  of  Toledo,  (c,  xviii. 

S,  84,  <&&,)  the  Bibliotheca  Arabico-Hispana,  (torn,  ii  p.  80,  198,)  and 
ardonne,  (Htst  de  I'Afrique  et  de  TEapagne,  torn.  I  p.  180--197, 
«72.  828,  Ac.) 
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suspended  by  a  daring  messenger  before  the  palace  of  Mecca  -, 
and  the  caliph  Almansor  rejoiced  in  his  safety,  that  he  waii 
removed  by  seas  and  lands  from  such  a  formidable  adversary* 
Their  mutual  designs  or  declarations  of  offensive  war  evapo- 
rated without  effect;  but  instead  of  opening  a  door  to  the 
conquest  of  Europe,  Spain  was  dissevered  from  the  trunk  of 
the  monarchy,  engaged  in  perpetual  hostility  with  the  East., 
and  inclined  to  peace  and  friendship  .with  the  Christian  sove- 
eigns  of  Constantinople  and  France.  The  example  of  the 
Dmmiades  was  imitated  by  the  real  or  fictitious  progeny  of 
AH,  the  Edrissites  of  Mauritania,  and  the  more  powerful 
Fati mites  of  Africa  and  Egypt  In  the  tenth  century,  the 
chair  of  Mahomet  was  disputed  by  three  caliphs  or  command* 
tjrs  of  the  faithful,  who  reigned  at  Bagdad,  Cairoan,  and 
Cordova,  excommunicating  each  other,  and  agreed  only  in  a 
principle  of  discord,  that  a  sectary  is  more  odious  and  criminal 
than  an  unbeliever.** 

Mecca  was  the  patrimony  of  the  line  of  Hashem,  yet  the 
Abbassides  were  never  tempted  to  reside  either  in  the  birth- 
place or  the  city  of  the  prophet  Damascus  was  disgraced 
by  the  choice,  and  polluted  with  the  blood,  of  the  Ommiades ; 
and.  after  some  hesitation,  Almansor,  the  brother  and  succes- 
sor of  Saffah,  laid  the  foundations  of  Bagdad,*'  the  Imperial 
seat  of  his  posterity  during  a  reign  of  five  hundred  years.*' 


**  I  shall  not  stop  to  refute  the  strange  errors  and  fancies  of  Sir 
William  Temple  (ms  Works,  vol  iii.  p.  871 — 374,  octavo  edition)  and 
Voltaire  (Histoire  Qdnerale,  c.  xxviil  torn,  ii  p.  124,  126,  edition  de 
Lausanne)  concerning  the  division  of  the  Saracen  empire.  The 
mistakes  of  Voltaire  proceeded  from  the  want  of  knowledge  or  re- 
flection ;  but  Sir  William  was  deceived  by  a  Spanish  impostor,  who 
has  framed  an  apocryphal  history  of  the  conquest  of  Spain  by  the 
Arabs. 

"  The  geographer  D'Anville,  (rEuphrate  et  le  Tigre,  p.  121—123,) 
and  the  Orientalist  D'Herbelot^  (Bibhoth^que,  p.  167,  168,)  may  suf 
fice  for  the  knowledge  ^  Bagdad.  Our  travellers,  Pietro  della  Valle, 
(tom.  i.  p.  688 — 698,)  Tavemier,  (torn.  L  p.  230—238,)  Thevenot,  (pari 
ii.  p.  209 — 212,)  Otter,  (tom.  i.  p.  162 — 168,)  and  Niebuhr,  (Voyage  en 
Arabic,  tom.  ii.  p.  239 — 271,)  have  seen  only  its  decay  ;  and  the  Nu- 
bian geographer,  (p.  204,)  and  the  travelling  Jew,  Benjamin  of  Tuleda 
(Iticerarium,  p.  112 — 123,  a  Const.  I'Empereur,  apud  Elzevir,  1633,) 
are  the  only  writers  of  my  acquaintance,  who  have  known  Bagdad  un 
der  tlie  reign  of  the  Abbassides. 

"  The  foundations  of  Bagdad  were  laid  A.  H.  146,  A.  1).  761 
MoR'Jisem,  the  last  of  the  Abbassides,  was  taken  and  put  to  dtatu  bj 
tkfl  Tartars;  A.  H.  666,  A.  D.  1268,  the  20th  of  February. 
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The  choeen  spot  is  on  the  eastera  bank  of  the  Tigris,  aboat 
6fteen  miles  above  the  ruins  of  Modain :  the  double  wall  was 
of  a  circular  form ;  and  such  was  the  rapid  increase  of  a 
capital,  now  dwindled  to  a  provincial  town,  that  the  funerai 
of  a  popular  saint  might  be  attended  by  eight  hundred  thou- 
sand men  and  sixty  thousand  women  of  Bagdad  and  the  adja- 
cent villages.  In  this  city  of  peace  **  amidst  the  nches  of  Uie 
Kast.  th<^  Abbassides  soon  disdained  the  abstinence  and  fru- 
gality of  the  first  caliphs,  and  aspired  to  emulate  the  mag- 
nificence of  the  Persian  kings.  After  his  wars  and  buildings, 
Almansor  left  behind  him  in  gold  and  silver  about  thirty  mil- 
lions sterling :  **  and  this  treasure  was  exhausted  in  a  few 
years  by  the  vices  or  virtues  of  his  children.  His  son  Ma- 
hadi,  in  a  single  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  expended  six  millions 
of  dinars  of  gold.  A  pious  and  charitable  motive  may  sanctify 
the  foundation  of  cisterns  and  caravanseras,  which  he  distrib- 
uted along  a  measured  road  of  seven  hundred  miles ;  but  his 
train  of  camels,  laden  with  snow,  could  serve  only  to  astonish 
the  natives  of  Arabia,  and  to  refi^sh  the  firuits  and  liquors  of 
the  royal  banquet.**  The  courtiers  would  surely  praise  the 
liberality  of  his  grandson  Almamon,  who  gave  away  four 
fifths  of  the  income  of  a  province,  a  sum  of  two  millions  four 
hundred  thousand  gold  dinars,  before  he  drew  his  foot  from 
the  stirrup.  At  the  nuptials  of  the  same  prince,  a  thousand 
pearls  of  the  largest  size  were  showered  on  the  head  of  the 
bride,**  and  a  lottery  of  lands  and  houses  displayed  the 

**  Medinat  al  Salem,  Dar  al  Salem.  Urbs  pacis,  or,  as  it  is  more 
neatly  compounded  by  the  Byzantine  writers,  Eiptiv&voXtfy ,  (Irenopo- 
lis.)  There  is  some  dispute  concerning  the  etymology  of  Bagdad,  bat 
the  first  syllable  is  allowed  to  signify  a  garden  in  the  Persian  tongue  ; 
the  garden  of  Dad,  a  Christian  hermit,  whose  cell  had  been  the  only 
habitation  on  the  spot 

**  Reliquit  in  SBrario  sexcenties  millies  mille  stateres.  et  quater  et 
vicies  millies  mille  aureos  aureos.  Elmacin,  Hist.  Saracen,  p.  126.  I 
have  reckoned  the  gold  pieces  at  eight  shillings,  and  the  proportion  to 
the  silver  as  twelve  to  one.  But  I  will  never  answer  for  the  numbers 
of  Erpenius  ;  and  the  Latins  are  scarcely  above  the  savages  in  the  lan- 
guage of  arithmetic. 

**  D'Herbelot,  p.  530.  Abulfeda,  p.  164.  Nivem  Meccam  appop 
tivit,  rem  ibi  aut  nunquam  aut  rarissime  visam. 

*•  Abulfeda  (p.  184, 189)  describes  the  splendor  and  liberality  ol 

A  Imamon.    Milton  has  alluded  to  this  Oriental  custom : — 

Or  where  the  gorgeous  East,  with  richest  hand, 
Showers  on  her  kings  Barbaric  pearls  and  gold. 

1  Imtc  used  the  modern  word  toUery  to  express  the  MxffUim 
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wpncioua  bounty  of  fortune.    The  glories  of  the  court  wew 
oyigbtened,  rather  than  impaired,  in  the  decline  of  the  em- 
pw,  and  a  Greek  ambassador  might  admire,  or  pity,  the 
magnificence  of  the  feeble  Moctader.     "The  caliph's  whole 
army,     says  the  historian  Abulfeda,  "both  horse  and  foot, 
was  under  arms,  which  together  made  a  body  of  one  hundred 
and  sixty   thousand   men.     His  state   officers,   the    favorite 
Biaves,  stood  near  him  in  splendid  apparel,  their  belts  glitter- 
ing with  gold  and  gems.     Near  them  were  seven  thousand 
eunuchs,  four  thousand  of  them  white,  the  remainder  black. 
The  porters  or  door-keepers  were  in  number  seven  hundred. 
Barges  and  boats,  with  the  most  superb  decorations,  were  seen 
fiwimming  upon  the  Tigris.     Nor  was  the  palace  itself  less 
splendid,  in  which  were  hung  up  thirty-eight  thousand  pieces 
of  tapestry,  twelve  thousand  ^ve  hundred  of  which  were  of 
Bilk  embroidered  with  gold.    The  carpets  on  the  floor  were 
twenty-two  thousand.     A  hundred  lions  were  brought  out, 
with  a  keeper  to  each  lion.*'     Among  the  other  spectacles 
of  rare  and  stupendous  luxury  was  a  tree  of  gold  and  silver 
spreading  into  eighteen  large  branches,  on  which,  and  on  the 
lesser  boughs,  sat  a  variety  of  birds  made  of  the  same  precious 
metals,  as  well  as  the  leaves  of  the  tree.    .While  the  ma 
chinery  affected  spontaneous  motions,  the  several  birds  war- 
bled their  natural  harmony.     Through  this  scene  of  magnifi- 
cence, the  Greek  ambassador  was  led  by  the  vizier  to  the  foot 
of  the  caliph's  throne."**     In  the  West,  the  Ommiades  of 
Spain  supported,  with  equal  pomp,  the  title  of  commander 
of  the  faithful.     Three  miles  from  Cordova,  in  honor  of  his 
fitYorite  sultana,  the  third  and  greatest  of  the  Abdalrahroans 
oonstructed  the  city,  palace,  and  gardens  of  Zehra.     Twenty- 
live  years,  and  above  three  millions  sterling,  were  employed 
by  the  founder :  his  liberal  taste  invited  the  artists  of  Con- 
stantinople, ihe  most  skilful  sculptors  and  architects  of  the 

Roman  emperors,  which  entitled  to  some  prize  the  persoi  who  caught 
Chem,  as  they  were  thrown  among  the  crowd. 

*^  When  Bell  of  Antermony  (Travels,  vol  L  p.  99)  accompanied 
fhe  Russian  ambassador  to  the  audience  of  the  unfortunate  Shah 
Hnssein  of  Persia,  two  lions  were  introduced,  to  denote  the  power  of 
the  kin^  o^er  the  fiercest  animals. 

*•  Aoulfeda,  p.  287.    D'Herbelot,  p.  590.    This  embassy  was  re- 

eeived  at  Bagdad,  A.  H.  805,  A.  D.  91 '7.    In  the  passage  of  Abulfeda, 

I  have  used,  with  some  variations,  the  Englisn  translation  of  (hfl 

kamed  and  amiable  Mr.  Harris  of  Salisbury,  (Philological  Enquirii 

-p.  868,  8<V4.) 
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age ;  and  the  ouildings  were  sustained  or  adorned  by  twelve 
hundred  columns  of  Spanish  and  African,  of  Greek  and  Ital- 
ian marble.  The  hall  of  audience  was  incrusted  with  gold 
and  pearls,  and  a  great  basin  in  the  centre  was  surrounded 
with  the  curious  and  costlj  figures  of  birds  and  quadrupeds. 
In  a  lo^y  pavilion  of  the  gardens,  one  of  these  basins  and 
fountains,  so  delightful  in  a  sultry  climate,  was  replenished 
not  with  water,  but  with  the  purest  quicksilver.  The  seraglio 
of  Abdalrahman,  his  wives,  concubines,  and  black  eunuchs, 
amounted  to  six  thousand  three  hundred  persons :  and  he  was 
attended  to  the  field  by  a  guard  of  twelve  thousand  horse, 
whose  belts  and  dmeters  were  studded  with  gold.** 

In  a  private  condition,  our  desires  are  perpetually  repressed 
by  poverty  and  subordination;  but  the  lives  and  labors  of 
millions  are  devoted  to  the  service  of  a  despotic  prince,  whose 
laws  are  blindly  obeyed,  and  whose  wishes  are  instantly  grat- 
ified. Our  imagination  is  dazzled  by  the  splendid  picture; 
and  whatever  may  be  the  cool  dictates  of  reason,  there  are 
few  among  us  who  would  obstinately  refuse  a  tnal  of  the 
comforts  and  the  cares  of  royalty.  It  may  therefore  be  of 
some  use  to  borrow  the  experience  of  the  same  Abdalrahman, 
whose  magnificence  has  perhaps  excited  our  admiration  and 
envy,  and  to  transcribe  an  authentic  memorial  which  was 
found  in  the  closet  of  the  deceased  caliph.  *^I  have  now 
reigned  above  fifty  years  in  victory  or  peace ;  beloved  by  my 
su^ects,  dreaded  by  my  enemies,  and  respected  by  my  allies. 
Riches  and  honors,  power  and  pleasure,  have  waited  on  my 
call,  nor  does  any  earthly  blessing  appear  to  have  been  want- 
mg  to  my  felicity.  In  this  situation,  I  have  diligently  num- 
bered the  days  of  pure  and  genuine  happiness  which  have 
fallen  to  my  lot :  they  amount  to  fourteen  : — O  man  I  place 
not  thy  confidence  in  this  present  world  1"  **     The  luxury  of 

*•  Cardonne,  Histoire  de  TAfirique  et  de  TEspagne,  torn.  i.  p,  880 — 
836.  A  just  idea  of  the  taste  and  architecture  of  the  Arabians  of 
Spain  may  be  conceived  from  the  description  and  plates  of  the 
Alhambra  of  Grenada,  (Swinburne's  Travels,  p.  171 — 188.) 

^'^  Cardonne.  torn.  L  p.  329,  330.  This  confession,  the  complaints 
of  Solomon  of  the  vanity  of  this  world,  (read  Prior's  verbose  but 
eloquent  poem,)  and  the  happy  ten  days  of  the  emperor  Seghed, 
(Rambler,  No.  204,  206,)  will  be  triumpliantly  quoted  oy  the  detrac- 
tors of  human  life.  Their  expectations  are  commonly  immoderate, 
their  estimates  are  seldom  impartial  If  I  may  speak  of  myself  (the 
cnly  person  of  whom  I  can  speak  with  certainty,)  my  hi^py  hoiun 
Uave  far  exceeded,  and  far  exceed,  the  scanty  numbers  of  the  caHpli 
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the  caliphs,  so  -useless  to  their  private  happiness,  relaxed  th€ 
nerves,  and  terminated  the  progress,  of  the  Arabian  empire. 
Temporal  and  spiritual  conquest  had  been  the  sole  occupation 
of  the  first  successors  of  Mahomet ;  and  after  supplying  them- 
selves with  the  necessaries  of  life,  the  whole  revenue  was 
scrupulously  devoted  to  that  salutary  work.  The  Abbassidea 
were  impoverished  by  the  multitude  of  their  wants,  and  their 
contempt  of  oeconomy.  Instead  of  pursuing  the  great  object 
of  ambition,  their  leisure,  their  affections,  the  powers  of  their 
inind,  were  diverted  by  pomp  and  pleasure :  the  rewards  of 
valor  were  embezzled  by  women  and  eunuchs,  and  the  royal 
camp  was  encumbered  by  the  luxury  of  the  palace.  A  sim- 
ilar temper  was  diffused  among  the  subjects  of  the  caliph. 
Their  stern  enthusiasm  was  softened  by  time  and  prosperity  . 
they  sought  riches  in  the  occupations  of  industry,  fame  in  the 
pursuits  of  literature,  and  happiness  in  the  tranquillity  of  do- 
mestic life.  War  was  no  longer  the  passion  of  the  Saracens ; 
and  the  increase  of  pay,  the  repetition  of  donatives,  were 
insuflBcient  to  allure  the  posterity  of  those  voluntary  cham- 
pions who  had  crowded  to  the  standard  of  Abubeker  and 
Omar  for  the  hopes  of  spoil  and  of  paradise. 

Under  the  reign  of  the  Ommiades,  the  studies  of  the  Mos- 
lems were  confined  to  the  interpretation  of  the  Koran,  and 
the  eloquence  and  poetry  of  their  native  tongue.  A  people 
continually  exposed  to  the  dangers  of  the  field  must  esteem 
the  healing  powers  of  medicine,  or  rather  of  surgery;  but 
the  starving  physicians  of  Arabia  murmured  a  complaint  that 
exercise  and  temperance  deprived  them  of  the  greatest  part 
of  their  practice.**  After  their  civil  and  domestic  wars,  the 
subjects  of  the  Abbassides,  awakening  firom  this  mental  leth 
argy,  found  leisure  and  felt  curiosity  for  the  acquisition  of 
profane  science.  This  spirit  was  first  encouraged  by  th« 
caliph  Almansor,  who,  besides  his  knowledge  of  the  Mahom 
etan  law,  had  applied  himself  with  success  to  the  study  of 
astronomy.  But  when  the  sceptre  devolved  to  Alnjamon,  the 
seventh  of  the  Abbassides,  he  completed  the  designs  of  his 

ii  Spain  ;  and  I  shall  not  scruple  is>  add,  that  many  of  them  are  diit 
o  thepleasing  labor  of  the  present  composition. 

•*  Tne  GuHston  (p.  29)  relates  the  conversation  of  Mahomet  and  i 
l^ysician,  (Epistol.  Renaudot.  in  Fabricius,  Bibliot  Qrssc,  torn,  i 
(X  814.)  The  prophet  himself  was  skilled  in  the  art  of  medicine ;  and 
Gngnier  (Vie  oe  Mahomet,  torn,  ill  p.  394—405)  has  given  an  eztniei 
•f  Sie  aphorisms  which  are  extant  under  his  name. 
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gandfather,  and  invited  the  muses  from  their  ancient  seati^ 
is  ambassadors  at  Constantinople,  his  agents  in  Armenia, 
Syria,  and  Egypt,  collected  the  volumes  of  Grecian  science  • 
at  his  command  they  were  translated  by  the  most  skilful  in- 
terpreters into  the  Arabic  language :  his  subjects  were  eX' 
borted  assiduously  to  peruse  these  instructive  writings ;  and 
Uie  successor  of  Mahomet  assisted  with  pleasure  and  modesty 
at  the  assemblies  and  disputations  of  the  learned.  ^He  was 
not  ignorant,^  says  Abulpharagius,  ^  that  they  are  the  elect  of 
God,  his  best  and  most  useful  servants,  whose  lives  are  de- 
moted to  the  improvement  of  their  rational  faculties.  The 
mean  ambition  of  the  Chinese  or  the  Turks  may  glory  in  the 
industry  of  their  hands  or  the  indulgence  of  their  brutal 
appetites.  Yet  these  dexterous  artists  must  view,  with  hope- 
less emulation,  the  hexagons  and  pyramids  of  the  cells  of  a 
oeehive:"  these  fortitudinous  heroes  are  awed  by  the  supe- 
rior fierceness  of  the  lions  and  tigers;  and  in  their  amorous 
enjoyments  they  are  much  inferior  to  the  vigor  of  the  grossest 
and  most  sordid  quadrupeds.  The  teachers  of  wisdom  are 
the  true  luminaries  and  legislators  of  a  world,  which,  without 
their  aid,  would  again  sink  in  ignorance  and  barbarism."** 
The  zeal  and  curiosity  of  Alm*amon  were  imitated  by  suc- 
ceeding princes  of  the  line  of  Abbas:  their  rivals,  the  Fat- 
imites  of  Africa  and  the  Ommiades  of  Spain,  were  the 
patrons  of  the  learned,  as  well  as  the  commanders  of  the 
faithful ;  the  same  royal  prerogative  was  claimed  by  their 
independent  emirs  of  the  provinces ;  and  their  emulation  dif- 
fused the  taste  and  the  rewards  of  science  from  Samarcand 
and  Bochara  to  Fez  and  Cordova.     The  vizier  of  a  sultan  con- 


*'  See  their  curious  architecture  in  Reaumur  (Hist,  des  Insectes, 
torn.  V.  M^moire  viiL)  These  hexagons  are  closed  by  a  pyramid; 
the  angles  of  the  three  sides  of  a  simiTar  pyramid,  such  as  would 
accomplish  the  given  end  with  the  smallest  quantity  possible  of  ma- 
terials, were  determined  by  a  mathematician,  at  109  degrees  26 
minutes  for  the  larger,  70  degrees  84  minutes  for  the  smaller.  The 
Sbtual  measure  is  109  degrees  28  minutes,  70  degrees  82  minutes. 
Yet  this  perfect  harmony  raises  the  work  at  the  expense  of  the  artist : 
tlie  bees  are  not  masters  of  transcendent  geometry. 

"  Saed  Ebn  Ahmed,  cadhi  of  Tiledo,  who  died  A.  H.  462,  A.  D. 
1069,  has  furnished  Abulpharagius  (Dynast  p.  160)  with  this  curious 
passage,  as  well  as  with  the  text  of  Pocsock's  Specimen  Historis  Amr 
Dum.  A  number  of  literary  anecdotes  of  philosophers,  physicians,  Ac, 
who  have  flourished  under  each  caliph,  form  the  principal  merit  of  |%f 
Dynasties  of  Abulpharagius. 
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li^'Hteil  a  »um  of  two  hundred  thousand  pieces  of  gold  to  the 
{c>MudHtiou  of  a  college  at  Bagdad,  which  he  endowed  with  an 
huuuhI  rt^veuue  of  fifteen  thousand  dinars.  The  fruits  of 
iMstruction  were  communicated,  perhaps  at  different  times,  to 
MX  thousand  disciples  of  every  degree,  from  the  son  of  the 
noble  to  that  of  the  mechanic:  a  sufficient  allowance  waa 
provided  for  the  indigent  scholars ;  and  the  merit  or  industry 
of  the  professors  was  repaid  with  adequate  stipends.  In 
every  city  the  productions  of  Arabic  literature  were  copied 
and  collected  by  the  curiosity  of  the  studious  and  the  vanity 
of  the  rich.  A  private  doctor  refused  the  invitation  of  the 
Bultan  of  Bochara,  because  the  carriage  of  his  books  would 
have  required  four  hundred  camels.  The  royal  library  of  the 
Fatimit^  consisted  of  one  hundred  thousand  manuscripts, 
elegantly  transcribed  and  splendidly  bound,  which  were  lent, 
without  jealousy  or  avarice,  to  the  students  of  Cairo.  Yet 
this  collection  must  appear  moderate,  if  we  can  believe  that 
the  Ommiades  of  Spain  had  formed  a  library  of  six  hundred 
thousand  volumes,  forty-four  of  which  were  employed  in  the 
mere  catalogue.  Their  capital,  Cordova,  with  the  adjacent 
towns  of  Malaga,  Almeria,  and  Murcia,  had  given  birth  to 
more  than  three  hundred  writers,  and  above  seventy  public 
libraries  were  opened  in  the  cities  of  the  Andalusiau  king- 
dom. The  age  of  Arabian  learning  continued  about  five 
hundred  years,  till  the  great  eruption  of  the  Moguls,  and  was 
coeval  with  the  darkest  and  most  slothful  period  of  European 
annals ;  but  since  the  sun  of  science  has  arisen  in  the  West, 
it  should  seem  that  the  Oriental  studies  have  languished  and 
declined.** 

J[n  the  libraries  of  the  Arabians,  as  in  those  of  Europe,  the 
Par  greater  part  of  the  innumerable  volumes  were  possessed 
unly  of  local  value  or  imaginary  merit.**  The  shelves  were 
crowded  with  orators  and  poets,  whose  style  was  adapted  to 


**  These  literarv  anecdotes  are  borrowed  from  the  Bibliothcca 
Aiabico-Hispana,  (torn,  il  p.  88,  71,  201,  202,)  Leo  Africanus,  (de 
Arab.  Medicis  et  Philosophis,  in  Fabric.  Bibliot  GrsBC.  torn.  xiii.  p. 
269 — 298,  particularly  p.  274,)  and  Renaudot,  (Hist.  Patriarch.  Alex. 
t>  274,  276,  636,  637,)  besides  the  chronological  remarks  of  Abulpha- 
laeiis. 

^  The  Arabic  catalogue  of  the  Escurial  will  give  a  just  idea  of  th« 
vroportioQ  of  the  classes.  In  the  library  of  Cairo,  the  MSS  of  astron' 
moj  and  medicine  amounted  to  6600,  with  two  fiur  gbbes,  the  one  oi 

MB,  the  other  of  silver,  (Bibliot  Arab.  Hisp.  torn.  I  p^  417.) 
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the  taste  and  manners  of  their  countrymen ;  with  geLeral  and 
partial  liiatories,  which  each  revolving  generation  supplied 
with  a  new  harvest  of  persons  and  events ;  with  codes  and 
commentaries  of  jurisprudence,  which  derived  their  authority 
from  the  law  of  the  prophet;  with  the  interpreters  of  the 
Koran,  and  orthodox  tradition ;  and  with  the  whole  thcologicnl 
tribe,  polemics,  mystics,  scholastics,  and  moralists,  the  fi.Bt  or 
the  last  of  writers,  according  to  the  different  estimates  of  scep- 
tics or  believers.  The  works  of  speculation  or  science  may 
be  reduced  to  the  four  classes  of  philosophy,  mathematics, 
astronomy,  and  physic.  The  sages  of  Greece  were  translated 
and  illustrated  in  the  Arabic  language,  and  some  treatises, 
DOW  lost  in  the  original,  have  been  recovered  in  the  versions 
of  the  East,^  whidi  possessed  and  studied  the  writings  of 
Aristotle  and  Plato,  of  Euclid  and  Apollonius,  of  Ptolemy, 
Hippocrates,  and  Galen.**  Among  the  ideal  systems  which 
have  varied  with  the  fashion  of  the  times,  the  Arabians  adopted 
the  philosophy  of  the  Stagirite,  alike  intelligible  or  alike 
obscure  for  the  readers  of  every  age.  Plato  wrote  for  the 
Athenians,  and  his  allegorical  genius  is  too  closely  blended 
with  the  language  and  religion  of  Greece.  After  the  fall 
of  that  religion,  the  Peripatetics,  emerging  from  their  obscu- 
rity, prevailed  in  the  controversies  of  the  Oriental  sects,  and 
their  founder  was  long  afterwards  restored  by  the  Mahometans 
of  Spain  to  the  Latin  schools.**  The  physics,  both  of  the 
Academy  and  the  Lycaeum,  as  they  are  biult,  not  on  observa 

**  As,  for  instance,  the  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  books  (the  eighth 
is  still  wanting)  of  the  Conic  Sections  of  Apollonius  Pergseus,  which 
were  printed  from  the  Florence  MS.  1661,  (Fabric  Bibliot.  Grsec.  torn, 
•i.  p.  659.)  Yet  the  fifth  book  had  been  previously  restored  by  the 
mathematical  divination  of  Yiviani,  (see  his  Eloffe  in  Fontenelle,  tom. 
V.  p.  69,  &c.) 

"  The  merit  of  these  Arabic  versions  is  freely  discussed  by  Renau- 
dot,  (Fabric  Bibliot  Graec  tom.  i.  p.  812 — 816,)  and  piously  defended 
by  Casiri,  (Bibliot.  Arab.  Hispana,  tom.  i.  p.  238 — 240.)  Most  of  the 
versions  of  Plato,  Aristotle,  Hippocrates,  Galen,  <bc.,  are  ascribed  to 
Honain,  a  physician  of  the  Nestorian  sect,  who  flourished  at  Bagdad 
in  the  court  of  the  caliphs,  imd  died  A.  D.  876.  He  was  at  the  head 
of  a  school  or  manufacture  of  translations,  and  \he  works  of  his  sons 
and  disciples  were  published  under  his  name.  See  Abulpharagius,  • 
(Dynast,  p.  88,  115,  171 — 174,  and  apud  Asseman.  Bibliot.  Orient 
tom.  ii.  p.  438,)  D'Herbelot,  (Bibliot  Orientale,  p.  456.)  Assemau. 
(Bibliot  Orient  tom.  iil  p.  164,)  and  Casiri,  (Bibliot  Arab.  HispaoB, 
torn.  L  p  288,  Ac  251,  286— 290,  302,  804,  Ac) 

*•  See  Mosheim,  Institut.  Hist.  Ecdes.  p.  181, 214, 286, 357,  3U,  tS|| 
t%%,  488,  Ac 
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tion,  but  on  ar^ment,  have  retarded  the  progress  of  reii 
knowledge.  The  metaphysics  of  infinite,  or  finite,  spirit 
have  too  often  been  enlisted  in  the  service  of  superstitioa 
But  the  human  faculties  are  fortified  by  the  art  and  practice 
of  dialectics;  the  ten  predicaments  of  Aristotle  collect  and 
tnethodize  our  ideas,^'  and  his  syllogism  is  the  keenest  weapon 
of  dispute.  It  was  dexterously  wielded  in  the  schools  of  the 
Saracens,  but  as  it  is  more  effectual  for  the  detection  of  error 
han  for  the  investigation  of  truth,  it  is  not  surprising  that  new 
generations  of  masters  and  disciples  should  still  revolve  in  the 
same  circle  of  logical  argument.  The  mathematics  are  dis- 
tinguished by  a  peculiar  privilege,  that,  in  the  course  of  ages, 
they  may  sdways  advance,  and  can  never  recede.  But  the 
ancient  geometry,  if  I  am  not  mbinformed,  was  resumed  in 
the  same  state  by  the  Italians  of  the  fifteenth  century ;  and 
whatever  may  be  the  origin  of  the  name,  the  science  of  uige- 
bra  is  ascribed  to  the  Grecian  Diophantus  by  the  modest  testi* 
mony  of  the  Arabs  themselves."'  They  cultivated  with  more 
success  the  sublime  science  of  astronomy,  which  elevates  the 
mind  of  man  to  disdain  his  diminutive  planet  and  momentary 
existence.  The  costly  instruments  of  observation  were  sup- 
plied by  the  caliph  Almamon,  and  the  land  of  the  Chaldaeans 
still  afforded  the  same  spacious  level,  the  same  unclouded 
horizon.  In  the  plains  of  Sinaar,  and  a  second  time  in  those 
of  Cufa,  his  mathematicians  accurately  measured  a  degree 
of  the  great  circle  of  the  earth,  and  determined  at  twenty-four 
thousand  miles  the  entire  circumference  of  our  globe."*     From 

^'  The  moet  elegant  commentary  on  the  Categories  or  Predicaments 
of  Aristotle  mav  be  found  in  the  Philosophical  Arrangements  of  Mr. 
James  Harris,  (London,  1775,  in  octavo,)  who  labored  to  revive  the 
studies  of  Grecian  literature  and  philosophy. 

^'^  Abulpharagius,  Dynast  p.  81, 222.  Bibliot  Arab.  Hisp.  tom.  i.  p. 
870, 871.  In  quem  (says  the  primate  of  the  Jacobites)  si  immiserit  ss 
lector,  oceanum  hoc  in  genere  (algebra)  inveniet.  The  time  of  Dio* 
phantus  of  Alexandria  is  unknown ;  but  his  six  books  are  still  extant, 
and  have  been  illustrated  by  the  Greek  Planudes  and  the  Frenchman 
Meziriac,  (Fabric  Bibliot  Grffic  tom.  iv.  p.  12 — 16.) 

•'  Abulfeda  (AnnaL  Moslem,  p.  210, 211,  vers.  Reiske)  describes  thia 
operation  according  to  Ibn  Challecan,  and  the  best  historians.  Thia 
degree  most  accurately  contains  200,000  royal  or  Hashcmite  cubits 
which  Arabia  had  derived  from  the  sacred  and  legal  practice  both  of 
Palestine  and  Egypt  This  ancient  cubit  is  repeated  400  times  in  each 
basis  t>f  the  great  pyramid,  and  seems  to  inaicate  the  priimtive  and 
universal  measures  of  the  East  See  the  M^trolc^ft  si  the  Uborioiv 
IL  Paucton,  p.  101- -196. 
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the  reign  of  the  Abbassides  to  that  of  the  grandchildren  of 
Tamerlane,  the  stars,  without  the  aid  of  glasses,  were  diii* 
gently  observed ;  and  the  ^tronomical  tables  of  Bagdad, 
Spain,  and  Saraarcand,"  correct  some  minute  errors,  without 
daring  to  renounce  the  hypothesis  of  Ptolemy,  witiout  ad- 
vancing a  step  towards  the  discovery  of  the  solar  system.  In 
the  Eastern  courts,  the  truths  of  science  could  be  recom- 
mended only  by  ignorance  and  folly,  and  the  astronomer 
would  have  been  disregarded,  had  he  not  debased  his  wisdom 
or  honesty  by  the  vain  predictions  of  astrology."'  But  in  the 
science  of  medicine,  ue  Arabians  have  been  deservedly 
applauded.  The  names  of  Mesua  and  Geber,  of  Razis  and 
Avicenna,  are  ranked  with  the  Grecian  masters ;  in  the  city 
of  Bagdad,  eight  hundred  and  sixty  physicians  were  licensed 
to  exercise  their  lucrative  profession:**  in  Spain,  the  life 
of  the  Catholic  princes  was  intrusted  to  the  skill  of  the  Sara- 
cens,** and  the  school  of  Salerno,  their  legitimate  oflfepring, 
revived  in  Italy  and  Europe  the  precepts  of  the  healing  art.** 
The  success  of  each  professor  must  have  been  influenced  by 
personal  and  accidental  causes ;  but  we  may  form  a  less  fan- 
ciful estimate  of  their  general  knowledge  of  anatomy,*^  bot- 
any,**  and  chemistry,**  the  threefold  basis  of  their  theory  and 

"  See  the  Astronomical  Tables  of  IJlugh  Begh,  with  the  preface  of 
I)r  Hyde  in  the  first  volume  of  his  Syntagma  Disdertationum,  Oxon. 
1767 

*'  The  truth  of  astrology  was  allowed  by  Albumazar,  and  the  best 
of  the  Arabian  astronomers,  who  drew  their  most  certmn  predictions, 
not  from  Venus  and  Mercury,  but  from  Jupiter  and  the  sun,  (Abul- 
pharag.  Dynast  p.  161 — 168.)  For  the  state  and  science  of  the  Per- 
sian astronomers,  see  Chardin,  (Voyages  en  Perse,  torn,  ill  p.  162 
—203.) 

^*  Bibliot  Arabico-Hispana,  tom.  I  p.  488.  The  original  relates  a 
pleasant  tale  of  an  ignorant,  but  harmless,  practitioner. 

*^  In  the  year  956,  Sancho  the  Fat,  king  of  Leon,  was  cured  by  the 
physicians  of  Cordova,  (Mariana,  L  viii.  c.  7,  tom  I  p.  818.) 

••  The  school  of  Salerno,  and  the  introduction  of  the  Arabian  sci- 
ences into  Italy,  are  discussed  With  learning  and  judgment  by  Muratori 
( Antiquitat  Italic  Medii  ^yi,  tom.  iiL  p.  932 — 940)  and  Giannone,  (Is- 
toria  Civile  di  Napoli,  torn.  ii.  p.  119 — 127.) 

"  See  a  good  view  of  the  progress  of  anatomy  in  Wotton,  (Reflec- 
fcons  on  Ancient  and  Modern  Learning,  p.  208 — 256.)  His  reputation 
has  been  unworthily  depreciated  by  the  wits  in  the  controversy  of 
B>»yle  and  Bentley. 

»  lUbliot  Arab.  Hispana,  tom.  i.  p.  276.  Al  Beithar,  of  Malaga, 
(heir  greatest  botanist,  had  travelled  into  Africa,  Persia,  and  India. 

••  Dr.  Wats(?n,  (ElemeLts  of  Chemistry,  vol  I  p.  17,  Acs.)  allovt 
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practice.  A  superstitious  reverence  for  the  dead  confined 
both  the  Greeks  and  the  Arabians  to  the  dissection  of  apes  and 
quadrupeds ;  the  more  solid  and  visible  parts  were  known  in 
the  time  of  Galen,  and  the  finer  scrutiny  of  the  human  frame 
was  reserved  for  tlie  microscope  and  the  injections  of  modem 
artists.  Botany  is  an  active  science,  and  the  discoveries  of  the 
torrid  zone  might  enrich  the  herbal  of  Dioscorides  with  two 
thousand  plants.  Some  traditionary  knowledge  might  be  se- 
creted in  the  temples  and  monasteries  of  Egjrpt ;  much  useful 
experience  had  been  acquired  in  the  practice  of  arte  and  man- 
ufactures ;  but  the  science  of  chemistry  owes  ite  origin  and  im- 
provement to  the  industry  of  the  Saracens.  They  first  invent- 
ed and  named  the  alembic  for  the  purposes  of  distillation, 
analyzed  the  substances  of  the  three  kingdoms  of  nature,  tried 
the  distinction  and  affinities  of  alealis  and  acids,  and  converted 
the  poisonous  minerals  into  soft  and  salutary  medicines.  But 
the  most  eager  search  of  Arabian  chemistry  was  the  trans- 
mutation of  metals,  and  the  elixir  of  immortal  health:  the 
reason  and  the  fortunes  of  thousands  were  evaporated  in  the 
crucibles  of  alchemy,  and  the  consummation  of  the  great 
work  was  promoted  by  the  worthy  aid  of  mystery,  fable,  and 
superstition. 

But  the  Moslems  deprived  themselves  of  the  principal  ben- 
efite  of  a  ^miliar  intercourse  with  Greece  and  Rome,  the 
knowledge  of  antiquity,  the  purity  of  taste,  and  the  freedom 
of  thought  Confident  in  the  riches  of  their  native  tongue, 
the  Arabians  disdained  the  study  of  any  foreign  idiom.  The 
Greek  interpreters  were  chosen  among  their  Christian  sub- 
jecte ;  they  formed  their  translations,  sometimes  on  the  origi- 


the  origincU  merit  of  the  Arabians.  Tet  he  quotes  the  modest  confes- 
sion of  the  famous  Geber  of  the  izth  century,  (D'Herbelot»  p.  887,)  that 
he  had  drawn  most  of  his  science,  perhaps  the  transmutation  of  metals, 
from  the  ancient  sages.  Whatever  might  be  the  origin  or  extent  of 
their  knowledge,  the  arts  of  chemistrv  and  alchemy  appear  to  have 
been  known  in  Egypt  at  least  three  hundred  years  before  Mahomet, 
(Wotton's  Reflections,  p.  121 — 133.  Panw,  Recherches  sur  les  Egypt- 
lens  et  les  Chinois,  tom.  i.  p.  376 — 429.)* 


*  Mr.  WHiewell  (Hist  of  Indactive  Sciences,  vol  i.  p.  336)  rejects  the 
claim  of  the;  Arabians  as  inventors  of  the  science  of  chemistry.  *'  The  far 
BoatiOD  and  realization  of  the  nitions  of  analvsis  and  aflBniur  were  important 
■teps  in  chemical  science ;  whii:b,  as  I  shall  hereafter  endeavor  to  show  it 
nemained  for  the  chemists  of  Europe  to  make  at  a  mach  later  period.' 
*-M 
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nal  text,  more  frequently  perhaps  on  *  a  Sjriac  yersion  r  and 
in  the  crowd  of  astronomers  and  physicians,  there  is  no  ex- 
ample of  a  poet,  an  orator,  or  even  an  historian,  being  taught 
to  speak  the  language  of  the  Saracens.**  The  mjtholcgj  of 
Homer  would  have  provoked  the  abhorrence  of  those  stem 
fanatics  :  they  possessed  in  lazy  ignorance  the  colonies  of  the 
Macedonians,  and  the  provinces  of  Carthage  and  Rome :  th« 
heroes  of  Plutarch  and  Livy  were  buried  in  oblivion  ;  and  the 
history  of  the  world  before  Mahomet  was  reduced  to  a  short 
legend  of  the  patriarchs,  the  prophets,  and  the  Persian  kings. 
Our  education  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  schools  may  have  fixed 
m  our  minds  a  standard  of  exclusive  taste ;  and  I  am  not  for- 
ward to  condemn  the  literature  and  judgment  of  nations,  of 
whose  language  I  am  ignorant  Yet  I  kruyw  that  the  classics^ 
have  much  to  teach,  and  I  believe  that  the  Orientals  have  much 
to  learn ;  the  temperate  dignity  of  style,  the  graceful  propor- 
tions of  art,  the  forms  of  visible  and  intellectual  beauty,  the 
just  delineation  of  character  and  passion,  the  rhetoric  of  nar- 
rative and  argument,  the  regular  fabric  of  epic  and  dramatic 
poetry."  The  influence  of  truth  and  reason  is  of  a  less  am- 
biguous complexion.  The  philosophers  of  Athens  and  Rome 
enjoyed  the  blessings,  and  asserted  the  rights,  of  civil  and 
religious  freedom.  Their  moral  and  political  writings  might 
have  gradually  unlocked  the  fetters  of  Eastern  despotism, 
diffused  a  liberal  spirit  of  inquiry  and  toleration,  and  encour- 
aged the  Arabian  sages  to  suspect  that  their  caliph  was  a  ty- 
rant, and  their  prophet  an  impostor."  The  instinct  of  super- 
stitition  was  alarmed  by  the  introduction  even  of  the  abstract 

''^  Abulpharagius  (Dynast  p.  26,  148)  mentions  a  Syriae  version  of 
Homer's  two  poems,  by  Theophilus,  a  Christian  Maronite  of  Mount 
Lihanus,  who  professed  astronomy  at  Roha  or  Edessa  towards  the  end 
of  the  viiith  century.  His  work  would  be  a  literary  curiosity.  I  have 
read  somewhere,  but  I  do  not  believe,  that  Plutarch's  Lives  were 
translated  into  Turkish  for  the  use  of  Mahomet  the  SeccNid 

^^  I  have  perused,  with  much  pleasure,  Sir  William  Jones's  Latin 
Commentary  on  Asiatic  Poetry,  (London,  1774,  in  octavo,)  which  was 
composed  in  the  youth  of  that  wonderful  linguist  At  present,  in  the 
maturity  of  his  taste  and  judgment  he  would  perhaps  abate  of  the 
fervent,  and  even  partial,  praise  which  he  has  bestowed  on  the 
Orientals. 

^^  Among  the  Arabian  philosophers,  Averroes  has  been  accused  of 
despising  the  religions  of  the  Jews,  the  Christians,  and  the  Mahom- 
etans, (see  his  article  in  Bayle's  Dictionary.)  Each  of  theoe  secti 
would  agree,  that  in  two  instances  oit  of  three,  his  contemot 
reasonabla 
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edences ;  and  tlie  more  rigid  doctors  of  the  law  condemned! 
the  rash  and  pernicious  curiosity  of  Almamon/*  To  the 
thirst  of  martyrdom,  the  vision  of  paradise,  and  the  belief  ol 
predestination,  we  must  ascribe  the  invincible  enthusiasm  of 
the  prince  and  people.  And  the  sword  of  the  Saracens  be- 
came less  formidable  when  their  youth  was  drawn  away  from 
the  camp  to  the  college,  when  the  armies  of  the  faithful  pre- 
sumed to  read  and  to  reflect  Yet  the  foolish  vanity  of  the 
Greeks  was  jealous  of  their  studies,  and  reluctantly  imparted 
the  sacred  Are  to  the  Barbarians  of  the  Ea&V* 

In  the  bloody  conflict  of  the  Ommlades  and  Abbassides, 
the  Greeks  had  stolen  the  opportunity  of  avenging  their 
wrongs  and  enlarging  their  limits.  But  a  severe  retribution 
was  exacted  by  Mohadi,  the  third  caliph  of  the  new  dynasty, 
who  seized,  in  his  turn,  the  favorable  opportunity,  while  a 
woman  and  a  child,  Irene  and  Oonstantine,  were  seated  on 
the  Byzantine  throne.  An  army  of  ninety-five  thousand  Per- 
sians and  Arabs  was  sent  from  the  Tigris  to  the  Thracian 
Bosphorus,  under  the  command  of  Harun,^*  or  Aaron,  the 
second  son  of  the  commander  of  the  faithful.  His  encamp- 
ment on  the  opposite  heights  of  Chrysopolis,  or  Scutari,  in- 
formed Irene,  in  her  palace  of  Constantinople,  of  the  loss  of 
her  troops  and  provinces.  With  the  consent  or  connivance 
of  their  sovereign,  her  ministers  subscribed  an  ignominious 
peace ;  and  the  exchange  of  some  royal  gifts  could  not  dis- 
guise the  annual  tribute  of  seventy  thousand  dinars  of  gold, 
which  was  imposed  on  the  Roman  empire.  The  Saracens 
had  too  rashly  advanced  into  the  midst  of  a  distant  and  hostile 
land :  their  retreat  was  solicited  by  the  promise  of  faithful 
guides  and  plentiful  markets ;  and  not  a  Greek  had  courage 
to  whisper,  that  their  weary  forces  might  be  surrounded  and 
destroyed   in    their    necessary    passage   between  a  slippery 

""  D'Herbelot,  Bibliothdque,  Orientale,  p.  646. 

**  Ged0iXo{  &TOirov  Kpivai  si  riiv  t&v  Svrotv  yvcuacv,  ii*  ^y  rd  *  Vtoftaicav 
yifoi  davita^cratf   ckSotov  irotfftrei    toTs  iBvtaty  &/C     Cedrenus,   p.  648,  who 

relates  how  manfully  the  emperor  refused  a  mathematician  to  the  in- 
Btances  and  offers  of  the  caliph  Almamoa  This  absurd  scruple  is 
expressed  almost  in  the  same  words  by  the  continuator  of  Theoph* 
anes,  (Scriptores  post  Theophanem,  p.  118.) 

'*  See  tne  reign  and  character  of  Harun  Al  Rashid,  in  the  Bibbo- 
ili^ue  Onentale,  p.  431 — 483,  under  his  proper  title ;  and  in  tte 
relative  articles  to  which  M.  D'Herbelot  refers.  That  learned  collector 
has  shown  much  taste  in  stripping  the  Oriental  chronicles  of  tiieii 
faistructive  and  amusing  anecdotes. 
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mountain  and  the  River  Sangarius.  Five  years  after  this  ex* 
pedition,  Harun  ascended  the  throne  of  his  &ther  and  bin 
elder  brother ;  the  most  powerful  and  vigorous  monarch  of 
his  race,  illustrious  in  the  West,  as  the  ally  of  Charlemagne, 
and  familiar  to  the  most  childish  readers,  as  the  perpetual 
hero  of  the  Arabian  tales.  His  title  to  the  name  of  Al  BAsJdd 
(the  Jvst)  is  sullied  by  the  extirpation  of  the  generous,  per- 
haps the  innocent,  Barmecides ;  yet  he  could  listen  to  the  com- 
plaint of  a  poor  widow  who  had  been  pillaged  by  his  troops, 
and  who  dared,  in  a  passage  of  the  Koran,  to  threaten  the 
inattentive  despot  with  the  judgment  of  God  and  posterity. 
His  court  was  adorned  with  luxury  and  science ;  but,  in  a 
reign  of  three-and-twenty  years,  Harun  repeatedly  visited  hia 
provinces  from  Chorasan  to  Egypt ;  nine  times  he  performed 
the  pilgrimage  of  Mecca ;  eight  times  he  invaded  the  territo- 
ries of  the  Romans ;  and  as  often  as  they  declined  the  pay- 
ment of  the  tribute,  they  were  taught  to  feel  that  a  month  of 
depredation  was  more  costly  than  a  year  of  submission.  But 
when  the  unnatural  mother  of  Constantine  was  deposed  and 
banished,  her  successor,  Nicephorus,  resolved  to  obliterate 
this  badge  of  servitude  and  disgrace.  The  epistle  of  the  em- 
peror to  the  caliph  was  pointed  with  an  allusion  to  the  game 
of  chess,  which  had  already  spread  from  Persia  to  Greece. 
"The  queen  (he  spoke  of  Irene)  considered  you  as  a  rook, 
and  herself  as  a  pawn.  That  pusillanimous  female  submitted 
to  pay  a  tribute,  the  double  of  which  she  ought  to  have  ex- 
acted from  the  Barbarians.  Restore  therefore  the  fruits  of 
your  injustice,  or  abide  the  determination  of  the  sword."  At 
these  words  the  ambassadors  cast  a  bundle  of  swords  before 
the  foot  of  the  throne.  The  caliph  smiled  at  the  menace,  and 
drawing  his  cimeter,  samsamah,  a  weapon  of  historic  or  fabulous 
renown,  he  cut  asunder  the  feeble  arms  of  the  Greeks,  with- 
out turning  the  edge,  or  endangering  the  temper,  of  his  blade. 
He  then  dictated  an  epistle  of  tremendous  brevity  :  "  In  the 
name  of  the  most  merciful  God,  Harun  al  Rashid,  commander 
of  the  faithful,  to  Nicephonis,  liie  Roman  dog.  I  have  read 
thy  letter,  O  thou  son  of  an  unbelieving  mother.  Thou  shalt 
not  hear,  thou  shalt  behold,  my  reply."  It  was  written  in 
characters  of  blood  and  fire  on  the  plains  of  Phrygia ;  and  the 
warlike  celerity  of  the  Arabs  could  only  be  checked  by  the 
arts  of  deceit  and  the  show  of  repentance.  The  triunrphant 
ealiph  retired,  after  the  £»tigues  of  the  campaign,  to  his  favor 
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ite  palace  of  Racca  on  the  Euphrates :  .**  but  the  distance  of 
Ave  hundred  miles,  and  the  inclemency  of  the  season,  oucour« 
aged  his  adversary  to  violate  the  peace.  Nicephorus  waa 
astonished  by  the  bold  and  rapid  march  of  the  commander  of 
the  faithful,  who  repassed,  in  the  depth  of  winter,  the  snows 
of  Mount  Taurus :  his  stratagems  of  policy  and  war  were  ex- 
hausted ;  and  the  perfidious  Greek  escaped  with  three  wounds 
from  a  field  of  battle  overspread  with  forty  thousand  of  his 
subjects.  Yet  the  emperor  was  ashamed  of  submission,  and 
the  caliph  was  resolved  on  victor}.  One  hundred  and  thirty- 
five  thousand  regular  soldiers  received  pay,  and  were  inscribed 
in  the  military  roll ;  and  above  three  hundred  thousand  per- 
sons of  every  denomination  marched  under  the  black  standard 
of  the  Abba^ides.  They  swept  the  surface  of  Asia  Minor  fai 
beyond  Tyana  and  Ancyra,  and  invested  the  Pontic  Heraclea,** 
once  a  flourishing  state,  now  a  paltry  town ;  at  that  time  ca- 
pable of  sustaining,  in  her  antique  walls,  a  month's  siega 
against  the  forces  of  the  Ea&t.  The  ruin  was  complete,  the 
spoil  was  ample ;  but  if  Harun  had  been  conversant  with 
Grecian  story,  he  would  have  regretted  the  statue  of  Hercules, 
whose  attributes,  the  club,  the  bow,  the  quiver,  and  the  lion's 
hide,  were  sculptured  in  massy  gold.  The  progress  of  deso- 
lation by  sea  and  land,  from  the  Euxine  to  the  Isle  of  Cyprus, 
compelled  the  emperor  Nicephorus  to  retract  his  haughty  de- 
fiance. In  the  new  treaty,  the  ruins  of  Heraclea  were  left 
forever  as  a  lesson  and  a  trophy ;  and  the  coin  of  the  tribute 
was  marked  with  the  image  and  superscription  of  Harun  and 
his  three  sons.^*     Yet  this  plurality  of  lords  might  contribute 

^'  For  the  situation  of  Racca,  the  old  Nicephorium,  consult  D'An- 
ville,  (rEuphrate  et  le  Tigre,  p.   24 — 27.)      The   Arabian    Nights 
represent  Hanm  al   Rashid  as  almost  stationary  in  Bagdad.     Ha 
respected  the  royal  seat  of  the  Abbassides ;  but  the  vices  of  the  inhab 
itants  had  driven  him  firom  the  cit^,  (Abulfed.  AnnaL  p.  167.) 

''''  M.  de  Tournefort^  in  his  coasting  voyage  from  Constantinople  to 
Trebizond,  passed  a  night  at  Heraclea  or  Eregri.  His  eye  surveyed 
the  present  state,  his  reading  collected  the  antiquities,  of  the  city, 
(Voyage  du  Levant,  torn,  iil  lettre  xvl  p.  23 — 36.)  We  have  a  sepa- 
rate history  of  Heraclea  in  the  iragments  of  Memnon,  which  are  pre* 
served  by  Phofcius. 

^*  The  wars  of  Harun  al  Rashid  against  the  Ron*an  empire  are 
ri?lated  by  Theophanes,  (p.  384,  885,  891,  896,  407,  408,)  Zonaras, 
(torn.  iii.  1.  XV.  p.  116,  124,)  Cedrenus,  (p.  477,  478,)  Eutychiua, 
(AnnaL  torn.  ii.  p.  407,)  Elmacin,  (Hist  Saracen,  p.  136,  161,  162,) 
Abulpharagius,  (Dynast  p.  147,  161,)  and  Abulfe({a»  (p.  166,  166— 
168.) 
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to  remove  the  dishonor  of  the  Roman  name.  After  the  death 
of  their  father,  the  heirs  of  the  caliph  were  involved  in  civL 
discord,  and  the  conqueror,  the  liberal  Almamon,  was  sufiS- 
ciently  engaged  in  the  restoration  of  domestic  peace  and  the 
introduction  of  foreign  science. 

Under  the  reign  of  Almamon  at  Bagdad,  of  Michael  the 
Stammerer  at  Constantinople,  the  islands  of  Crete  ^*  and  Sicily 
were  subdued  by  the  Arabs.  The  former  of  these  conquests 
k  disdained  by  their  own  writers,  who  were  ignorant  of  the 
fame  of  Jupiter  and  Minos,  but  it  has  not  been  overlooked  by 
the  Byzantine  historians,  who  now  begin  to  cast  a  clearer 
light  on  the  affairs  of  their  own  times.**  A  band  of  Andalu- 
sian  volunteers,  discontented  with  the  climate  or  government 
of  Spain,  explored  the  adventures  of  the  sea;  but  as  they 
sailed  in  no  more  than  ten  or  twenty  galleys,  their  warfare 
must  be  branded  with  the  name  of  piracy.  As  the  subjects 
and  sectaries  of  the  wkiie  party,  they  might  lawfully  invade 
the  dominions  of  the  black  caliphs.  A  rebellious  faction  in- 
troduced them  into  Alexandria;*'  they  cut  in  pieces  both 
friends  and  foes,  pille^ed  the  churches  and  the  moschs,  sold 
above  six  thousand  Christian  captives,  and  maintained  their 
station  in  the  capital  of  Egypt,  till  they  were  oppressed  by 
the  forces  and  the  presence  of  Almamon  himself.  From  the 
mouth  of  the  Nile  to  the  Hellespont,  the  islands  and  sea-coasts 


^'  The  authors  from  whom  I  have  learned  the  most  of  the  ancient 
and  modern  state  of  Crete,  are  Belon,  (Observations,  Ac^  c.  3 — 20, 
Paris,  1555,)  Toumefort,  (Voyage  du  Levant,  torn.  I  lettre  ii  et  iii.,) 
and  Meursius,  (Creta,  in  kis  works,  tom.  iii.  p.  843 — 544.)  Although 
Crete  is  styled  by  Homer  nUtfMf  by  Dionysius,  \tn&pri  re  koI  si/Soros,  I 
cannot  conceive  that  mountainous  island  to  surpass,  or  even  to  equal, 
in  fertility  the  greater  part  of  Spain. 

***  The  most  authentic  and  cu'cumstantial  intelligence  is  obtained 
from  the  four  books  of  the  Continuation  of  Theophanes,  compiled  by 
the  pen  or  the  command  of  Constantine  Porphyrogenitus,  with  the 
Life  of  his  father  Basil,  the  Macedonian,  (Scriptores  post  Theophanem, 
p.  1—162,  a  Francisc.  Combefis,  Paris,  1685.)  The  loss  of  Crete  and 
Sicily  is  related,  L  iL  p.  46—52.  To  these  we  may  add  the  secondary 
eiddence  of  Joseph  Genesius,  (1.  ii.  p.  21,  Venet  1783,)  George  Ce- 
dreniis,  (Compend.  p.  506 — 508,)  and  John  Scylitzes  Curopalata,  (apud 
Baron.  Annal  Eecles.  A.  D.  827,  No.  24,  <&c.)  But  the  modem  Greeks 
ue  such  notorious  plagiaries,  that  I  should  only  quote  a  plurality 
of  names. 

"  Renaudot  (Hist  Patriarch.  Alex.  p.  261—256,  268—270)  hat 
described  the  ravages  of  the  Andalusian  ^jrabs  in  Egypt,  but  haa  foi* 
got  to  connect  them  with  the  conquest  of  Crete. 
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Doth  of  the  Greeks  and  Moslems  were  exposed  to  their  depre- 
dations ;  they  saw,  they  envied,  they  tasted  the  fertility  of 
Crete,  and  soon  returned  with  forty  galleys  to  a  more  serious 
attack.  The  Andalusians  wandered  over  the  land  fearless 
and  unmolested ;  but  wh  3n  they  descended  with  their  plunder 
to  the  sea-shore,  their  vessels  were  in  flames,  and  their  chie^ 
Abu  Caab,  confessed  himself  the  author  of  the  mischief 
Their  clamors  accused  his  madness  or  treachery.  "  Of  wha 
do  you  complain  ?"  replied  the  crafty  emir.  "  I  have  brough 
you  to  a  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey.  Here  is  your  true 
country ;  repose  from  your  toils,  and  forget  the  barren  place 
of  your  nativity."  "  And  our  wives  and  children  ?"  "  Your 
beauteous  captives  will  supply  the  place  of  your  wives,  and  in 
their  embraces  you  will  soon  become  the  fathers  of  a  new 
progeny."  The  first  habitation  was  their  camp,  with  a  ditch 
and  rampart,  in  the  Bay  of  Suda ;  but  an  apostate  monk  led 
them  to  a  more  desirable  position  in  the  eastern  parts ;  and 
iie  name  of  Candax,  their  fortress  and  colony,  has  been  ex- 
^nded  to  the  whole  island,  under  the  corrupt  and  modern 
appellation  of  Candia,  The  hundred  cities  of  the  age  of 
Minos  were  diminished  to  thirty  ;  and  of  these,  only  one,  most 
probably  Cydonia,  had  courage  to  retain  the  substance  of  free- 
dom and  the  profession  of  Christianity.  The  Saracens  of 
Crete  soon  repaired  the  loss  of  their  navy ;  and  the  timbers 
of  Mount  Ida  were  launched  into  the  main.  During  a  hostile 
period  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-eight  years,  the  princes  of 
Constantino})le  attacked  these  licentious  corsairs  wiUi  fruitless 
curses  and  ineflectual  arms. 

The  loss  of  Sicily  "  was  occasioned  by  an  act  of  super- 
stitious rigor.  An  amorous  youth,  who  had  stolien  a  nun  from 
her  cloister,  was  sentenced  by  the  emperor  to  the  amputation 
of  his  tongue.  Euphemius  appealed  to  the  reason  and  policy 
of  the  Saracens  of  Africa ;  and  soon  returned  with  the  Ln- 
perial  purple,  a  fleet  of  one  hundred  ships,  and  an  army  of 
seven  hundred  horse  and  ten  thousand  foot.  They  landed  at 
Mazara  near  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Selinus ;  but  after  some 
partial  victories,  Syracuse  *'  was  delivered  by  the  Greeks,  the 

**  AqXot  (says  the  continuator  of  Theophanes,  L  il  p.  51)  ^2  Tavra 

mSD^vrara  koI  irXariKbyrcpov  fi  rdrs  ypatpstaa  OeoYVioarut  koi   eii  X^^P'^^  i\dovaa 

inaiv.    This  history  of  the  loss  of  Sicily  is  do  longer  extant    Muratori 
(AnnaU  <i'  Italia,  torn.  vii.  p.  719,  721,  t&c.)  has  added  some  rircuiDr 
ftanoes  from  the  Italian  chronicles. 
**  The  splendid  and  interesting  tragedy  of  Tancrede  would  ailapl 
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npostate  was  slain  before  her  walls,  and  his  African  friends 
were  reducer]  to  the  necessity  of  feeding  on  the  flesh  of  their 
own  horses.  In  their  turn  thej  were  relieved  by  a  powerful 
reenforcement  of  their  brethren  of  Andalusia ;  the  largest  and 
western  part  of  the  island  was  gradually  reduced,  and  the  com- 
modious harbor  of  Palermo  was  chosen  for  the  seat  of  the  naval 
and  military  power  of  the  Saracens.  Syracuse  preserved  about 
fif  .y  years  the  faith  which  she  had  sworn  to  Christ  and  to 
Ca)sar.  In  the  last  and  fatal  siege,  her  citizens  displayed  some 
remnant  of  the  spirit  which  had  formerly  resisted  the  powers 
of  Athens  and  Carthage.  They  stood  above  twenty  days 
against  the  battering-rams  and  catapultce^  the  mines  and  tor- 
toises of  the  besiegers ;  and  the  place  might  have  been  re 
lieved,  if  the  mariners  of  the  Imperial  fleet  had  not  been 
detained  at  Constantinople  in  building  a  church  to  the  Virgin 
Mary.  The  deacon  Theodosius,  with  the  bishop  and  clergy, 
was  dragged  in  chains  from  the  altar  to  Palermo,  cast  into  a 
subterraneous  dungeon,  and  exposed  to  the  hourly  peril  of 
death  or  apostasy.  His  pathetic,  and  not  inelegant,  complaint 
may  be  read  as  the  epitaph  of  his  country.**  From  the  Ro- 
man conquest  to  this  final  calamity,  Syracuse,  now  dwindled 
to  the  primitive  Isle  of  Ortygea,  had  insensibly  declined.  Yet 
the  relics  were  still  precious ;  the  plate  of  the  cathedral 
weighed  five  thousand  pounds  of  silver ;  the  entire  spoil  was 
computed  at  one  million  of  pieces  of  gold,  (about  four  hun- 
dred thousand  pounds  sterling,)  and  the  captives  must  out- 
number the  seventeen  thousand  Christians,  who  were  trans- 
ported from  the  sack  of  Tauromenium  into  African  servitude. 
In  Sicily,  the  religion  and  language  of  the  Greeks  were  eradi- 
cated ;  and  such  was  the  docility  of  the  rising  generation, 
that  fifteen  thousand  boys  were  circumcised  and  clothed  on 
the  same  day  with  the  son  of  the  Fatimite  caliph.  The  Ara- 
bian squadrons  issued  from  the  harbors  of  Palermo,  Biserta, 
and  Tunis ;  a  hundred  and  fifty  towns  of  Calabria  and  Cam- 
pania were  attacked  and  pillaged ;  nor  could  the  suburbs  of 

itself  much  better  to  this  epoch,  than  to  the  date  (A.  D.  1005)  which 
Voltaire  himself  has  chosen.     But  I  must  gently  reproach  the  poet  for 
infusing  into  the  Greek  subjects  the  spirit  of  modem  knights  and  an 
dent  republicans. 

*^  The  narrative  or  lamentation  of  Theodosius  is  transcribed  an<i 
aiustrated  by  Pagi,  (Critica,  tom.  iii.  p.  719,  Ac.)  Constantine  Por- 
|jhyrogenitus  (in  Vit  Basil,  c  69,  70,  p.  190 — 192)  mentions  the  loss  of 
Syracuse  and  J;he  triumph  of  the  demons. 

VOL.  V.^ — 0 
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Uouie  be  dafonded  by  iLe  name  of  the  Caesars  and  apostles. 
Ilad  thi5  Mahometans  been  united,  Italy  must  have  fallen  an 
bu»y  and  glorious  accession  to  the  empire  of  the  prophet  But 
tho  caliphs  of  Bagdad  had  lost  their  authority  in  the  West ; 
the  Aglabites  and  Fatimites  usurped  the  provinces  of  Africa, 
their  emirs  of  Sicily  aspired  to  independence ;  and  the  design 
of  conquest  and  dominion  was  degraded  to  a  repetition  of  pred- 
atory inroads.** 

In  the  sufferings  of  prostrate  Italy,  the  name  of  Rome 
awakens  a  solemn  and  moumfiil  recollection.  A  fleet  of 
Saracens  from  the  African  coast  presumed  to  enter  the  mouth 
of  the  Tyber,  and  to  approach  a  city  which  even  yet,  in  her 
fdlen  state,  was  revered  as  the  metropolis  of  the  Christian 
world.  The  gates  and  ramparts  were  guarded  by  a  trembling 
people ;  but  l£e  tombs  and  temples  of  St.  Peter  and  St  Paul 
were  left  exposed  in  the  suburbs  of  the  Vatican  and  of  the 
Ostian  way.  Their  invisible  sanctity  had  protected  them 
against  the  Goths,  the  Vandals,  and  the  Lombards ;  but  the 
Arabs  disdained  both  the  gospel  and  the  legend ;  and  their 
rapacious  spirit  was  approved  and  animated  by  the  precepts 
of  the  Koran.  The  Christian  idols  were  stripped  of  their 
costly  offerings ;  a  silver  altar  was  torn  away  from  the  shrine 
of  St  Peter;  and  if  the  bodies  or  the  buildings  were  left 
entire,  their  deliverance  must  be  imputed  to  the  haste,  rather 
than  the  scruples,  of  the  Saracens.  In  their  course  along  the 
Appian  way,  they  piUaged  Fundi  and  besieged  Gaveta ;  but 
they  had  turned  aside  from  the  walls  of  Rome,  and  by  their 
divisions,  the  Capitol  was  saved  from  the  yoke  of  the  prophet 
of  Mecca.  The  same  danger  still  impended  on  the  heads  of 
the  Roman  people ;  and  l£eir  domestic  force  was  unequal  to 
the  assault  of  an  African  emir.  They  claimed  the  protection 
of  their  Latin  sovereign ;  but  the  Carlovingian  standard  was 
overthrown  by  a  detachment  of  the  Barbarians :  they  medi* 
tated  the  restoration  of  the  Greek  emperors ;  but  the  attempt 
was   treasonable,  and   the  succor  remote  and  precarious.** 

**  The  e2:tract8  from  the  Arabic  liiatories  of  Sidlv  are  given  lo 
Abnlfeda,  (Amial'  Modem,  p.  271 — 2*73,)  and  in  the  first  yoTume  of 
Huratori's  Scriptores  Rerum  Italicarwn.  M.  de  Guignes  (Hist  dea 
Hods,  tom.  I  p.  868,  364)  has  added  some  important  facts. 

**  One  of  the  most  eminent  Romans  (Gratianus,  magister  militom 
ct  Romani  palatii  superista)  was  accused  of  declaring,  Quia  Frand 
■ihl]  nobis  ooni  faciunt,  neque  adjatorium  priebent,  sed  magia  qua 
lottia  sunt  violenter  tollunt    Quare  non  advocamus  drsBcos,  et  asm 
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Their  distress  appeared  to  receive  some  aggraTation  from  th6 
death  of  their  spiritual  and  temporal  chief;  but  the  pressing 
emergency  superseded  the  forms  and  intrigues  of  an  election ; 
and  the  unanimous  choice  of  Pope  Leo  the  Fourth**  was  th^ 
safety  of  the  church  and  city.  This  pontiff  was  bom  a 
Roman ;  the  courage  of  the  first  ages  of  the  republic  glowed 
in  his  breast ;  and,  amidst  the  ruins  of  his  country,  he  stood 
erect,  like  one  of  the  firm  and  lofty  columns  that  rear  their 
heads  above  the  fragments  of  the  Roman  forum.  The  first 
dap  of  his  reign  were  consecrated  to  the  purification  and 
removal  of  relics,  to  prayers  and  processions,  and  to  all  the 
solemn  offices  of  religion,  which  served  at  least  to  heal  the 
imagination,  and  restore  the  hopes,  of  the  multitude.  The 
public  defence  had  been  long  neglected,  not  from  the  pre- 
sumption of  peace,  but  from  the  distress  and  poverty  of  the 
times.  As  far  as  the  scantiness  of  his  means  and  the  short- 
ness of  his  leisure  would  allow,  the  ancie&t  walls  were  repaired 
by  the  command  of  Leo ;  fifteen  towers,  in  the  most  accessible 
stations,  were  built  or  renewed ;  two  of  these  commanded  on 
either  side  of  the  Tyber ;  and  an  iron  chain  was  drawn  across 
the  stream  to  impede  the  ascent  of  a  hostile  navy.  The  Ro- 
mans were  assured  of  a  short  respite  by  the  welcome  news, 
that  the  siege  of  Gayeta  had  been  raised,  and  that  a  part  of 
the  enemy,  with  their  sacrile^ous  plunder,  had  perished  in  the 
waves. 

But  the  storm,  which  had  been  delayed,  soon  burst  upon 
them  with  redoubled  violence.  The  Aglabite,**  who  reigned 
in  Africa,  had  inherited  from  his  &ther  a  treasure  and  an 
army :  a  fleet  of  Arabs  and  Moors,  after  a  short  refreshment 
in  the  harbors  of  Sardinia,  cast  anchor  before  the  mouth  of 
the  Tyber,  sixteen  miles  from  the  city:  and  their  discipline 
and  numbers  appeared  to  threaten,  not  a  transient  inroad,  but 
a  serious  design  of  conquest  and  dominion.    But  the  vigilance 


eis  foedus  pads  componentes,  Francomm  regem  et  gentem  de  nostro 
regno  et  doiniDat*une  expellimus  f    Anastasius  in  Leone  lY.  p.  199. 

*^  Voltaire  (Hist.  G^n^rale,  torn.  iL  c.  38,  p.  124)  appears  to  be  re- 
markably struck  with  the  character  of  Pope  Leo  lY.  1  hare  borrowed 
his  general  expression,  but  the  sight  of  the  forum  has  furnished  me 
with  a  more  distinct  and  lively  inu^e. 

••  De  Guignes,  Hist  Generale  oes  Huns,  torn,  l  p.  363,  361.  Car- 
donne.  Hist,  de  VAfrique  et  de  I'Espagne,  sous  la  Domination  dei 
Arabs,  torn,  ii  p.  24, 25.  I  obeerre,  and  cannot  reconcile,  ihc  difteiK 
^  ihesc  writers  in  tbd-soooe^on  of  the  A{;lalnteti. 
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oi  Leo  had  ^jrined  an  alliance  with  the  vassals  of  the  Greek 
empire,  the  free  and  maritime  states  of  Gayeta,  Naples,  and 
Amalfi ;  and  in  the  hour  of  danger,  their  galleys  appeared  in 
the  port  of  Ostia  under  the  command  of  Caesarius,  the  son  of 
the  Neapolitan  duke,  a  noble  and  valiant  youth,  who  had 
already  vanquished  the  fleets  of  the  Saracens.  With  his 
principal  companions,  Csesarius  was  invited  to  the  Lateran 
palace,  and  the  dexterous  pontiff  affected  to  inquire  their 
errand,  and  to  accept  with  joy  and  surprise  their  providential 
Buocor.  The  city  bands,  in  arms,  attended  their  father  to 
Ostia,  where  he  reviewed  and  blessed  his  generous  deliverers. 
They  kissed  his  feet,  received  the  communion  with  martial 
devotion,  and  listened  to  the  prayer  of  Leo,  that  the  same 
God  who  had  supported  St  Peter  and  St  Paul  on  the  waves 
of  the  sea,  would  strengthen  the  hands  of  his  champions 
against  the  adversaries  of  his  holy  name.  After  a  similar 
prayer,  and  with  equal  resolution,  the  Moslems  advanced  to 
the  attack  of  the  Christian  galleys,  which  preserved  their 
advantageous  station  along  the  coast.  The  victory  inclined 
to  the  side  of  the  allies,  when  it  was  less  gloriously  decided 
in  their  favor  by  a  sudden  tempest,  which  confounded  the 
skill  and  courage  of  the  stoutest  mariners.  The  Christians 
were  sheltered  in  a  friendly  harbor,  while  t^e  Africans  were 
scattered  and  dashed  in  pieces  among  the  rocks  and  islands 
of  a  hostile  sho^e.  Those  who  escaped  from  shipwreck  and 
hunger  neither  found,  nor  deserved,  mercy  at  the  hands  of 
their  implacable  pursuers.  The  sword  and  the  gibbet  re- 
duced the  dangerous  multitude  of  captives ;  and  the  remain- 
der was  more  usefully  employed,  to  restore  the  sacred  edifices 
which  they  had  attempted  to  subvert  The  pontiff,  at  the 
head  of  the  citizens  and  allies,  paid  his  grateful  devotion  at 
the  shrines  of  the  apostles ;  and,  among  the  spoils  of  thb 
naval  victory,  thirteen  Arabian  bows  of  pure  and  massy  silver 
were  suspended  round  the  altar  of  the  fishermen  of  Galilee. 
The  reign  of  Leo  the  Fourth  was  employed  in  the  defcDCo 
and  ornament  of  the  Roman  state.  The  churches  weie  re- 
newed and  embellished :  near  four  thousand  pounds  of  silver 
were  consecrated  to  repair  the  losses  of  St  Peter ;  and  his 
sanctuary  was  decorated  with  a  plate  of  gold  ot  the  weight 
of  two  hundred  and  sixteen  pounds,  embossed  with  the  por- 
traits of  the  pope  and  emperor,  and  encircled  with  a  string 
»f  pearls.  Yet  this  vain  magnificence  reflects  less  glory  on 
the  character  of  Leo  than  the  paternal  care  with  wbioh  ht 
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rebuilt  tbe  walls  of  Horta  and  Aroeria;  and  transported  tke 
wandering  inhabitants  of  Centumcellse  to  bis  new  foundation 
of  Leopolis,  twelve  miles  from  tbe  sea-sbore.**  By  bis  liber- 
ality, a  colony  of  Corsicans,  witb  tbeir  wives  and  children, 
was  planted  in  tbe  station  of  Porto,  at  tbe  mouth  of  the 
Tyber :  tbe  falling  city  was  restored  for  tbeir  use,  tbe  fields 
and  vineyards  were  divided  among  the  new  settlers:  tbeir 
first  efforts  were  assisted  by  a  gift  of  horses  and  cattle ;  and 
the  hardy  exiles,  who  breathed  revenge  against  tbe  SaraoenSi 
swore  to  live  and  die  under  tbe  standard  of  6t  Peter.  The 
nations  of  the  West  and  North  who  visited  the  threshold  of  tbe 
apostles  bad  gradually  formed  the  large  and  populous  suburb 
of  tbe  Vatican,  and  tbeir  various  habitations  were  distin- 
guished, in  the  language  of  tbe  times,  as  tbe  schools  of  tbe 
Greeks  and  Goths,  of  the  Lombards  and  Saxons.  But  this 
venerable  spot  was  still  open  to  sacrilegious  insult :  tbe  design 
of  enclosing  it  witb  walls  and  towers  exhausted  all  that 
authority  could  command,  or  charity  would  supply :  and  the 
pious  labor  of  four  years  was  animated  in  every  season,  and 
at  every  hour,  by  the  presence  of  the  indefatigable  pontiff 
Tbe  love  of  fame,  a  generous  but  worldly  passion,  may  be 
detected  in  the  name  of  the  Leonine  city^  which  he  bestowed 
on  the  Vatican ;  yet  tbe  pride  of  tbe  dedication  was  tempered 
with  Christian  penance  and  humility.  The  boundary  was 
trod  by  tbe  bishop  and  his  clergy,  barefoot,  in  sackcloth  and 
ashes ;  tbe  songs  of  triumph  were  modulated  to  psalms  and 
litanies ;  the  walls  were  besprinkled  with  holy  water ;  and  the 
ceremony  was  concluded  with  a  prayer,  that,  under  the  guar- 
dian care  of  tbe  apostles  and  the  angelic  host,  both  tbe  old 
and  the  new  Rome  might  ever  be  preserved  pure,  prosperous, 
and  impregnable.** 

Tbe  emperor  Theophilus,  son  of  Michael  the  Stammerer,  was 


<>'  Beretti  (Chorographia  Italias  Medii  Evi,  p.  106,  108)  has  illus 
trated  Centumcellie,  Leopolis,  Civitas  Leonina,  and  the  other  placet 
of  the  Roman  duchy. 

•"  ITie  Arabs  and  the  Greeks  are  alike  silent  concerning  the  inva- 
Bion  of  Rome  by  the  Africans.  The  Latin  chronicles  do  not  afford 
much  instruction,  (see  the  Annals  of  Baronius  and  Pagi.)  Our 
authentic  and  contemporary  guide  for  the  popes  of  the  ixth  century 
is  Anastasius,  librarian  of  the  Roman  church.  His  Life  of  I^eo  lY. 
contains  twenty- four  pages,  (p.  176 — 199,  edit  Paris;)  and  if  a  great 

Krt  consist  of  superstitious  trifles,  we  must  blame  or  comm^ud  hia 
ro,  who  was  much  oftener  in  a  diurch  than  in  a  camji. 
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one  of  the  raost  active  and  high-spirited  princes  who  reigt  e<f 
at  CJonstantinople  during  the  middle  age.  In  offensive  or  de- 
fensive war,  he  marched  in  person  five  times  against  the  Sar- 
acens, formidable  in  his  attack,  esteemed  by  the  enemy  in  his 
losses  and  defeats.  In  the  last  of  these  expeditions  he  pene- 
trated into  Syria,  and  besieged  the  obscure  town  of  Sozopetra ; 
the  casual  birthplace  of  the  caliph  Motassem,  whose  father 
Harun  was  attended  in  peace  or  war  by  the  most  favored  of 
his  wives  and  concubines.  The  revolt  of  a  Persian  impostor 
employed  at  that  moment  the  arms  of  the  Saracen,  and  he 
could  only  intercede  in  favor  of  a  place  for  which  he  felt  and 
acknowledged  some  degree  of  filial  affection.  These  solicita- 
tions determined  the  emperor  tc  wound  his  pride  in  so  sensible 
a  part  Sozopetra  was  levelled  with  the  ground,  the  Syrian 
prisoners  were  marked  or  mutilated  with  ignominious  cruelty, 
and  a  thousand  female  captives  were  forced  away  from  the 
adjacent  territory.  Among  these  a  matron  of  the  house  of 
Abbas  invoked,  in  an  agony  of  despair,  the  name  of  Motas- 
sem ;  and  the  insults  of  the  Greeks  engaged  the  honor  of  her 
kinsman  to  avenge  his  indignity,  and  to  answer  her  appeal. 
Under  the  reign  of  the  two  elder  brothers,  the  inheritance  of 
the  youngest  had  been  confined  to  Anatolia,  Armenia,  Geor- 
gia, and  Gircassia;  this  frontier  station  had  exercised  his 
military  talents ;  and  among  his  accidental  claims  to  the  name 
of  Octonary^^  the  most  meritorious  are  the  eight  battles  which 
he  gained  or  fought  against  the  enemies  of  the  Koran.  In  this 
personal  quarrel,  the  troops  of  Irak,  Syria,  and  B^ypt,  were 
recruited  from  the  tribes  of  Aralna  and  the  Turkish  hordes : 
his  cavalry  might  be  numerous,  though  we  should  deduct 
some  myriads  from  the  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  horses 
of  the  royal  stables ;  and  the  expense  of  the  armament  was 
computed  at  four  millions  sterling,  or  one  hundred  thousand 
pounds  of  gold.  From  Tarsus,  the  place  of  assembly,  the 
Saracens  advanced  in  three  divisions  along  the  high  road  of 
Gonstantinople :  Motassem  himself  commanded  the  centre, 
and  the  vanguard  was  given  to  his  son  Abbas,  who,  in  the 
trial  of  the  first  adventures,  might  succeed  with  the  more 
glory,  or  fail  with  the  least  reproach.      In  the  revenge  of 


*'  The  same  namber  was  applied  to  the  following  circamstance  in 
Ihe  life  oi  Motassem :  he  was  the  eighth  of  the  Abbaesides ;  he  reigned 
fight  years,  eight  months,  and  eight  days ;  left  eigJU  pons,  eight  dmo^ 
Urs,  eight  thousand  slaves,  eight  miUioos  of  gold. 
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his  injury,  tlie  caliph  prepared  to  retaliate  a  simiiar  affiont, 
Tb«  father  of  Theophilus  was  a  native  of  Amorium**  in 
Phrygia:  the  original  seat  of  the  Imperial  house  had  heon 
ad  jrned  with  privileges  and  monuments ;  and,  whatever  might 
be  the  indifference  of  the  people,  Constantinople  itself  was 
scarcely  of  more  value  in  the  eyes  of  the  sovereign  and  his 
court.  The  name  of  Amorium  was  inscribed  on  the  shields 
of  the  Saracens ;  and  their  three  armies  were  again  united 
under  the  walls  of  the  devoted  city.  It  had  been  proposed 
by  the  wisest  counsellors,  to  evacuate  Amorium,  to  remove 
the  inhabitants,  and  to  abandon  the  empty  structures  to  the 
vain  resentment  of  the  Barbarians.  The  emperor  embraced 
the  more  generous  resolution  of  defending,  m  a  siege  and 
battle,  the  country  of  his  ancestors.  When  the  armies  drew 
near,  the  front  of  the  Mahometan  line  appeared  to  a  Roman 
eye  more  closely  planted  with  spears  and  javelins;  but  the 
event  of  the  action  was  not  glorious  on  either  side  to  the 
national  troops.  The  Arabs  were  Wken,  but  it  was  by  the 
swords  of  thirty  thousand  Persians,  who  had  obtained  service 
and  settlement  in  the  Byzantine  empire.  The  Greeks  were 
repulsed  and  vanquished,  but  it  was  by  the  arrows  of  the 
Turkish  cavalry ;  and  had  not  their  bowstrings  been  damped 
and  relaxed  by  the  evening  rain,  very  few  of  the  Christians 
could  have  escaped  with  the  emperor  from  the  field  of  battle. 
They  breathed  at  Dorylaeum,  at  the  distance  of  three  days ; 
and  Theophilus,  reviewing  his  trembling  squadrons,  forgave 
the  common  flight  both  of  the  prince  and  people.  After  this 
discovery  of  his  weakness,  he  vainly  hoped  to  deprecate  the 
fate  of  Amorium:  the  inexorable  caliph  rejected  with  con- 
tempt his  prayers  and  promises;  and  detained  the  Roman 
ambassadors  to  be  the  witnesses  of  his  great  revenge.  They 
had  nearly  been  the  witnesses  of  'ais  shame.  The  vigorous 
assaults  of  fifty-five  days  were  en  countered  by  a  &ithful  gov- 
ernor, a  veteran  garrison,  and  a  desperate  people;  and  the 
Saracens  must  have  raised  the  siege,  if  a  domestic  traitor  had 
not  pointed  to  the  weakest  part  of  the  wall,  a  place  which 
was  decorated  with  the  statues  of  a  lion  and  a  bull.     The  vow 

*'  Amorium  is  seldom  mentioned  by  the  old  geographers,  and  to 
tally  forgotten  in  the  Roman  Itineraries.  After  the  vith  century,  it 
be<»me  an  episcopal  see,  and  at  length  the  metropolis  of  the  new  Ga- 
tatia,  (Carol.  S'^-  Paulo,  Geograph.  Sacra,  p.  284.)  The  city  rose  again 
^om  its  ruins,  if  we  should  reaid  Amnvvrui,  not  Anguria,  in  the  text 
f  Uie  Nubian  geographei;  (p.  236.) 
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of  Motassem  was  accomplished  with  unrelenting  rigor :  tircd| 
rather  than  satiated,  with  destruction,  he  returned  to  his  new 
palace  of  Samara,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Bagdad,  while  the 
unfortunate**  Theophilus  implored  the  tardy  and  doubtful  aid 
of  his  Western  rival  the  emperor  of  the  Franks.  Yet  in  the 
siege  of  Amoriura  about  seventy  thousand  Moslems  had  per 
ished :  their  loss  had  been  revenged  by  the  slaughter  of  thirty 
housand  Christians,  and  the  sufferings  of  an  equal  number  of 
aptives,  who  were  treated  as  the  most  atrocious  criminals, 
iutual  necessity  could  sometimes  extort  the  exchange  or  ran- 
som of  prisoners :  **  but  in  the  national  and  religious  conflict 
of  the  two  empires,  peace  was  without  confidence,  and  war 
without  mercy.  Quarter  was  seldom  given  in  the  field  ;  those 
who  escaped  the  edge  of  the  sword  were  condemned  to  hope- 
less servitude,  or  exquisite  torture ;  and  a  Catholic  emperor  re- 
lates, with  visible  satisfaction,  the  execution  of  the  Saracens  of 
Crete,  who  were  flayed  alive,  or  plunged  into  caldrons  of  boil- 
ing oil."  To  a  point  of  honor  Motassem  had  sacrificed  a  flour- 
ishing city,  two  hundred  thousand  lives,  and  the  property  of 
millions.  The  same  caliph  descended  from  his  horse,  and  dirt- 
ied his  robe,  to  relieve  the  distress  of  a  decrepit  old  man,  who, 
with  his  laden  ass,  had  tumbled  into  a  ditch.  On  which  of 
these  actions  did  he  reflect  with  the  most  pleasure,  when  he 
was  summoned  by  the  angel  of  death  ?  ** 

"  In  th<j  East  he  was.atyled  ^varoxhii  (Gontinuator  Theophan.  1.  iii. 
p.  84 ;)  but  such  was  the  ignorance  of  the  West,  that  his  ambassadors, 
m  public  discourse,  might  boldly  narrate,  de  victoriis,  quas  adversus  cx- 
teras  bellando  gentes  coelitus  fuerat  assecutus,  (Annalist  Bertinian. 
apud  Pagi,  tom.  iii.  p.  720.) 

'^  Abulpharagius  (Dynast  p.  167,  168)  relates  one  of  these  singular 
transactions  on  the  bridge  of  the  River  Lamus  in  Cilicia,  the  limit  of 
the  two  empires,  and  one  day's  journey  westward  of  Tarsus,  (D' Anville, 
Geographie  Ancienne,  tom.  u.  p.  91.)  Four  thousand  four  hundred  and 
sixty  Moslems,  eight  hundred  women  and  children,  one  hundred  confed- 
erates, were  exchanged  for  an  equal  number  of  Greeks.  They  passed 
Bach  other  in  the  middle  of  the  bridge,  and  when  they  reached  tlieir 
respective  friends,  they  shouted  Allah  Acbar,  and  Kyrie  Eleinon, 
Many  of  the  prisoners  of  Amorium  were  probably  among  them,  but  in 
the  same  year,  (A.  H.  231,)  the  most  illustrious  of  them,  the  forty  two 
martyrs,  were  beheaded  by  the  caliph's  order. 

"•  Constantin.  Porphyrogenitus,  in  Vit  Basil,  c  61,  p.  186.  Tliesc 
Saracens  were  indeed  treated  with  peculiai*  severity  as  pirates  and 
reoegadoes. 

^  For  Theophilus,  Motassem,  and  the  Amorian  war.  see  the  Con 
liniMtor  of  Theoohanes,  (L  iii  p.  77—84,)  Genesius  (I  iii  p.  24->84,.' 
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'    With  Motassem,  tbe  eighth  of  the  Abbassides,  the  glofj  of 
his  family  and  nation  expired.     When  the  Arabian  conqueron 
had  spread  themselves  over  the  East,  and  were  mingled  with 
the  servile  crowds  of  Persia,  Syria,  and  Egypt,  they  insensi- 
bly lost  the  freebom  and  martial  virtues  of  tiie  desert.     The 
courage  of  the  South  is  the  artificial  fruit  of  discipline  and 
prejudice ;  the  active  power  of  enthusiasm  had  decayed,  and 
the  mercenary  forces  of  the  caliphs  were  recruited  in  those 
climates  of  the  North,  of  which  valor  is  the  hardy  and  spon- 
taneous production.     Of  the  Turks**  who  dwelt  beyond  the 
Oxus  and  Jaxartes,  the  robust  youths,  either  taken  m  war  or 
purchased  in  trade,  were  educated  in   the  exercises   of  the 
field,  and  the  profession  of  the  Mahometan  faith.    The  Turk- 
ish guards  stood  in  arms  round  the  throne  of  their  benefactor, 
and  their  chiefs  usurped  the  dominion  of  the  palace  and  the 
provinces.     Motassem,  the  first  author  of  this  dangerous  ex- 
ample, introduced  into  the  capital  above  fifty  thousand  Turks : 
their  licentious  conduct  provoked  the  public  indignation,  and 
the  quarrels  of  the  soldiers  and  people  induced  the  caliph  to 
retire  from  Bagdad,  and  establish  his  own  residence  and  the 
camp  of  his  Barbarian   favorites   at  Samara  on  the  Tigris, 
about  twelve  leagues   above  the  city  of  Peace.**     His  son 
Motawakkel  was  a  jealous  and  cruel  tyrant:   odious  to  his 
subjects,  he  cast  himself  on  the  fidelity  of  the  strangers,  and 
these   strangers,  ambitious   and   apprehensive,  were   tempted 
by  the  rich  promise  of  a  revolution.     At  the  instigation,  or 
at  least  in  the  cause  of  his  son,  they  burst  into  his  apartment 
at   the   hour  of  supper,  and  the  caliph  was  cut  into  seven 
pieces  by  the  same  swords  which  he  had  recently  distributed 
among  the  guards  of  his  life  and  throne.     To  this  throne, 
yet   streaming  with  a  father's  blood,  Montasser  was  trium- 


Gedrenus,  (p.  628 — 582,)  Ehnacin,  (Hist  Saracen,  n.  180,)  Abulphara- 
eius,  (Dynast  p.  166, 166,)  Abulfeda,  (AnnaL  Moslem.  /).  191,)  D'Her- 
bclot,  (Bibliot.  Orientale,  p.  639,  640.) 

*''  M.  de  Guignes,  who  sometimes  leaps,  and  sometimes  stmnbles,  in 
the  gulf  between  Chinese  and  Mahometan  story,  thinks  he  can  see,  that 
Ihese  Turks  are  the  Hoei-ke^  alias  the  Kao-tche,  or  high-wagwM ;  thai 
Uiey  were  divided  into  fifteen  hordes,  from  China  and  Siberia  to  the 
dominions  of  the  caliphs  and  Samanides,  (fee,  (Hist,  des  Huns,  tom.  iii 
p.  1—83,124—131.) 

*^  He  changed  the  old  name  of  Sumera,  or  Samara,  into  the  fanci 
ful  title  of  Sermen-raiy  that  which  gives  pleasure  at  first  sight,  (D'Her- 
belot,  Bibliotheque  Orientale,  p.  808.  D'Anville,  I'Euphrate  et  k  Tigrt, 
p.  97, 98.) 
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pliantly  led ;  bat  in  a  reign  of  six  months,  he  found  only  the 
pangs  of  a  guilty  conscience.  If  he  wept  at  the  sight  of  an 
old  tapestry  which  represented  the  crime  and  punishment  of 
the  son  of  Chosroes,  if  his  days  were  abridged  by  grief  and 
remorse,  we  may  allow  some  pity  to  a  parricide,  who  ex- 
claimed, in  the  bitterness  of  death,  that  he  had  lost  both  thi« 
world  and  the  world  to  come.  After  this  act  of  treasi»n,  tho 
ensigr>.s  of  royalty,  the  garment  and  walking-staff  of  Mahomet, 
were  given  and  torn  away  by  the  foreign  mercenaries,  who 
in  four  years  created,  deposed,  and  murdered,  three  com- 
manders of  the  faithful.  As  often  as  the  Turks  were  inflamed 
by  fear,  or  rage,  or  avarice,  these  caliphs  were  dragged  by 
the  feet,  exposed  naked  to  the  scorching  sun,  beaten  with 
iron  clubs,  And  compelled  to  purchase,  by  the  abdication  of 
their  dignity,  a  short  reprieve  of  inevitable  fate.*'  At  length, 
however,  the  fary  of  the  tempest  was  spent  or  diverted :  the 
Abbassides  returned  to  the  less  turbulent  residence  of  Bagdad ; 
the  insolence  of  the  Turks  was  curbed  with  a  firmer  and  more 
skilful  hand,  and  their  numbers  were  divided  and  destroyed  in 
foreign  warfiure.  But  the  nations  of  the  East  had  been  taught 
to  trample  on  the  successors  of  the  prophet ;  and  the  blessings 
of  domestic  peace  were  obtained  by  the  relaxation  of  strength 
and  discipline.  So  uniform  are  the  mischief  of  military  des- 
potism, that  I  seem  to  repeat  the  story  of  the  praetorians  of 
Rome.*.** 

While  the  flame  of  enthusiasm  was  damped  by  the  businesf*, 
the  pleasure,  and  the  knowledge,  of  the  age,  it  burnt  with 
concentrated  heat  in  the  breasts  of  the  chosen  few,  the  con- 
genial spirits,  who  were  ambitious  of  reigning  either  in  this 
world  or  in  the  next  How  carefully  soever  the  book  of 
prophecy  had  been  sealed  by  the  apostle  of  Mecca,  the  wishes, 

"  Take  a  specimen,  the  death  of  the  caliph  Motaz:  Correptum 
pedibus  pertranunt,  et  sudibus  probe  permulcant,  et  spoliatum  laceria 
vestibus  in  sole  coUocant,  prsB  cujus  acerrimo  asaiti  pedes  altemos 
attollebat  et  demittebat.  Adstantium  aliquis  misero  colaphos  continue 
higerebat,  quos  ille  objectis  manibus  avertere  studebat  ....  Quo 
fiu5to  traditus  tortori  fuit,  totoque  triduo  cibo  potuque  prohibitus. .... 
Suffocatua  <fec  (Abulfeda,  p.  206.)  Of  the  caliph  Mohtadi,  he  says, 
cervices  ipsi  perpetuis  ictibus  contundebant,  testiculosque  pedibus  con* 
culcabant,  (p.  208.) 

""  See  under  the  reigns  of  Motassem,  Motawakkel,  Montasser,  Mo8« 
tain,  Motaz,  Mohtadi,  and  Motamed,  in  the  Bibliotheque  of  D'Herbe- 
lot,  and  the  now  fiuniliar  Anoals  of  Elmacin,  Abrnpharogiua,  rmd 
4hi2lfcd& 
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ftnd  (if  we  may  profane  the  word)  even  the  reason,  of  fiinati 
jdsm  might  believe  that,  after  the  succeesive  missions  of 
Adam,  Noah,  Abraham,  Moses,  Jesus,  and  Mahomet,  the  same 
God,  in  the  fulness  of  time,  would  reveal  a  still  more  perfect 
and  perifianent  law.  In  the  two  hundred  and  seventy-seventh 
year  of  the  Hegira,  and  in  the  neighborhood  of  Cu&,  an 
Arabian  preacher,  of  the  name  of  Carmath,  assumed  the  lofty 
and  incomprehensible  style  of  the  Guide,  the  Director,  the 
Demonstration,  the  Word,  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  Camel,  the 
Herald  of  the  Messiah,  who  had  conversed  with  him  in  a 
human  shape,  and  the  representative  of  Mohammed  the  son 
of  Ali,  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  and  of  the  angel  Gabriel.  Id 
his  mystic  volume,  the  precepts  of  the  Koran  were  refined  to 
a  more  spiritual  sense:  he  relaxed  the  duties  of  ablution, 
fasting,  and  pilgrimage;  allowed  the  indiscriminate  use  of 
wine  and  forbidden  food  ;  and  nourished  the  fervor  of  his 
disciples  by  the  daily  repetition  of  fifty  prayers.  The  idleness 
and  ferment  of  the  rustic  crowd  awakened  the  attention  of 
the  magistrates  of  Cufa;  a  timid  persecution  assisted  the 
progress  of  the  new  sect;  and  the  name  of  the  prophet 
became  more  revered  after  his  person  had  been  withdrawn 
from  the  world.  His  twelve  apostles  dispersed  themselves 
among  the  Bedoweens,  "a  race  of  men,"  says  Abulfeda, 
''  equally  devoid  of  reason  and  of  religion ;"  and  the  success 
of  their  preaching  seemed  to  threaten  Arabia  with  a  new 
revolution.  The  Carmathians  were  ripe  for  rebellion,  since 
they  disclaimed  the  title  of  the  house  of  Abbas,  and  abhorred 
the  worldly  pomp  of  the  caliphs  of  Bagdad.  They  wera 
susceptible  of  discipline,  since  they  vowed  a  blind  and  abse 
lute  submission  to  their  Imam,  who  was  called  to  the  prophetic 
office  by  the  voice  of  God  and  the  people.  Instead  of  the 
legal  tithes,  he  claimed  the  fifth  of  their  substance  and  spoil ; 
the  most  flagitious  sins  were  no  more  than  the  type  of  dis- 
obedience; and  the  brethren  were  united  and  concealed  by 
an  oath  of  secrecy.  After  a  bloody  conflict,  they  prevailed 
in  the  province  of  Bahrein,  along  the  Persian  Gulf:  fer  and 
wide,  the  tribes  of  the  desert  were  subject  to  the  sceptre,  or 
rather  to  the  sword  of  Abu  Said  and  his  son  Abu  Taher ;  und 
these  rebellious  imams  could  muster  in  the  field  a  hundred 
and  seven  thousand  fanatics.  The  mercenaries  of  the  caliph 
were  dismayed  at  the  approach  of  an  enemy  who  neith«f 
asked  nor  accepted  quarter ;  and  the  difierence  between 
them,  in  fortitude  and  patience,  is  expressive  of  the  change 
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which  three  centuries  of  prosperity  had  effected  in  the  cha]> 
acter  of  the  Arabians.  Such  troops  were  discomfited  in 
every  action ;  the  cities  of  Racca  and  Baalbec,  of  Cufa  and 
Bassora,  were  taken  and  pillaged;  Bagdad  was  filled  with 
consternation  ;  and  the  caliph  trembled  behind  the  veJls  of  hia 
palace.  In  a  daring  inroad  beyond  the  Tigris,  Abu  Taher 
advanced  to  the  gates  of  the  capital  with  no  more  than  five 
hundred  horse.  By  the  special  order  of  Moctader,  the  bridges 
had  been  broken  down,  and  the  person  or  head  of  the  rebel 
was  expected  every  hour  by  the  commander  of  the  faithful. 
His  lieutenant,  from  a  motive  of  fear  or  pity,  apprised  Abu 
Taher  of  his  danger,  and  recommended  a  speedy  escape. 
^  Your  master,"  said  the  intrepid  Carmathian  to  the  messenger, 
*^  is  at  the  head  of  thirty  thousand  soldiers :  three  such  men 
as  these  are  wanting  in  his  host :"  at  the  same  instant,  turning 
to  three  of  his  companions,  he  commanded  the  first  to  plunge 
a  dagger  into  his  breast,  the  second  to  leap  into  the  Tigris, 
and  the  third  to  cast  himself  headlong  down  a  precipice. 
They  obeyed  without  a  murmur.  **  Relate,"  continued  the 
imam,  "  what  you  have  seen :  before  the  evening  your  gen- 
eral shall  be  chained  among  my  dogs."  Before  the  evening, 
the  camp  was  surprised,  and  the  menace  was  executed.  The 
rapine  of  the  Carmathians  was  sanctified  by  their  aversion  to 
the  worship  of  Mecca :  they  robbed  a  caravan  of  pilgrims, 
and  twenty  thousand  devout  Moslems  were  abandoned  on  the 
burning  sands  to  a  death  of  hunger  and  thirst.  Another  year 
they  suffered  the  pilgrims  to  proceed  without  interruption ; 
but,  in  the  festival  of  devotion,  Abu  Taher  stormed  the  holy 
city,  and  trampled  on  the  most  venerable  relics  of  the  Ma- 
hometan faith.  Thirty  thousand  citizens  and  strangers  were 
put  to  the  sword  ;  the  sacred  precincts  were  polluted  by  the 
burial  of  three  thousand  dead  bodies ;  the  well  of  Zerozem 
overflowed  with  blood ;  the  golden  spout  was  forced  from  its 
place ;  the  veil  of  the  Caaba  was  divided  among  these  im- 
pious sectaries ;  and  the  black  stone,  the  first  monument  of 
the  nation,  was  borne  away  in  triumph  to  their  capital.  After 
this  deed  of  sjicrilege  and  cruelty,  they  continued  to-  infest 
the  confines  of  Irak,  Syria,  and  Egypt :  but  the  vital  princi- 
ple of  enthusiasm  had  withered  at  the  root.  Their  scruples, 
or  their  avarice,  again  opened  the  pilgrimage  of  Mecca,  and 
restored  the  black  stone  of  the  Caaba ;  and  it  is  needless  to 
inquire  into  what  factions  they  were  broken,  or  by  whose 
•words  they  were  finally  extirpated.    The  sect  of  the  Car* 
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mathians  may  be  considered  as  the  second  visible  cause  of  the 
decline  and  fall  of  tbe  empire  of  the  caliphs."* 

The  third  and  most  obvious  cause  was  the  weight  and 
magnitude  of  the  empire  itself.  The  caliph  Almamon  might 
proudly  assert,  that  it  was  easier  for  him  to  rule  the  East 
and  the  West,  than  to  manage  a  chess-board  of  two  feet 
square:"*  yet  I  suspect  that  in  both  those  games  he  was 
guilty  of  many  fatal  mistakes;  and  I  perceive,  that  in  the 
distant  provinces  the  authority  of  the  first  and  most  powerful 
of  the  Abbassides  was  already  impaired.  The  analogy  of 
despotism  invests  the  representative  with  the  full  majesty  of 
the  prince ;  the  division  and  balance  of  powers  might  relax 
the  habits  of  obedience,  might  encourage  the  passive  subject 
to  inquire  into  the  origin  and  administration  of  civil  govern- 
ment He  who  is  bom  in  the  purple  is  seldom  worthy  to 
reign ;  but  the  elevation  of  a  private  man,  of  a  peasant,  per- 
haps, or  a  slave,  affords  a  strong  presumption  of  his  courage 
and  capacity.  The  viceroy  of  a  remote  kingdom  aspires  to 
secure  the  property  and  inheritance  of  his  precarious  trust; 
the  nations  must  rejoice  in  the  presence  of  their  sovereign ; 
and  the  command  of  armies  and  treasures  are  at  once  the 
object  and  the  instrument  of  his  ambition.  A  change  was 
scarcely  visible  as  long  as  the  lieutenants  of  the  caliph  were 
content  with  their  vicarious  title ;  while  they  solicited  for 
themselves  or  their  sons  a  renewal  of  the  Imperial  grant,  and 
still  maintained  on  the  coin  and  in  the  public  prayers  the 
name  and  prerogative  of  the  commander  of  the  &ithfal.  But 
in  the  long  and  hereditary  exercise  of  power,  they  assumed 
the  pride  and  attributes  of  royalty ;  the  alternative  of  peace 
or  war,  of  reward  or  punishment,  depended  solely  on  their 
will ;  and  the  revenues  of  their  government  were  reserved  for 
local  services  or  private  magnificence.  Instead  of  a  regular 
supply  of  men  and  money,  the  successors  of  the  prophet  were 


i:j 


For  the  sect  of  the  Carmathians,  consult  Elmacin,  (Hist  Sara 
een,  p.  219,  224,  229,  231,  288,  241,  243,)  Ahulpharagius,  (Dynast  p 
179—182,)  Abulfeda,  (AnnaL  Moslem  p.  218,  219,  4c,  246,  266,  2lV 
End  D'Herbelot,  (Biblioth^que  Orientale,  p.  256—258,  636.)  I  find 
fome  inconsistencies  of  theology  and  chronolc^,  which  it  would  mt  b« 
0087  nor  of  much  importance  to  reconcile.* 

^**  Hydi,  Syntagma  Dissertat  torn,  il  p.  57,  in  Hist  Shahiludil 


*  Compare  Von  Hammer,  Geschichte  der  AjBHaasinen.  p.  44.  &e.—  II 
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flattered  wid.  the  ostentatious  gift  of  an  elephant,  or  a  cast  of 
hawks,  a  suit  of  silk  hangings,  or  some  pounds  of  musk  and 
amber.*"' 

After  the  revolt  of  Spain  from  the  temporal  and  spiritual 
supremacy  of  the  Abbassides,  the  first  symptoms  of  disobedi- 
ence broke  forth  in  the  province  of  Africa.  Ibrahim,  the  son 
of  Aglab,  ihe  lieutenant  of  the  vigilant  and  rigid  Harun,  be- 
quaathed  to  the  dynasty  of  the  AglcMtes  the  inheritance  of 
bis  name  and  power.  The  indolence  or  policy  of  the  caliphs 
dissembled  the  injury  an  1  loss,  and  pursued  only  with  poison 
the  founder  of  the  Edrmtes^^^  who  erected  the  kingdom  and 
city  of  Fez  on  the  shores  of  the  Western  ocean."*  In  the 
East,  the  first  dynasty  was  that  of  the  Taherites  ;  ***  the  pos- 
terity of  the  valiant  Taher,  who,  in  the  civil  wars  of  the  sons 
of  Harun,  had  served  with  too  much  zeal  and  success  the 
cause  of  Almamon,  the  younger  brother.  He  was  sent  into 
honorable  exile,  to  command  on  the  banks  of  the  Oxus ;  and 
the  independence  of  his  successors,  who  reigned  in  Chorasan 
till  the  fourth  generation,  was  palliated  by  their  modest  and 
respectful  demeanor,  the  happiness  of  their  subjects  and  the 
security  of  their  frontier.  They  were  supplanted  by  one  of 
those  adventurers  so  frequent  in  the  annals  of  the  East,  who 

*®'  The  dynasties  of  the  Arabian  empire  may  be  studied  in  the 
Aimals  of  Elmacin,  Abulpharagius,  and  Abulfeda,  mider  the  proper 
years,  in  the  dictionary  of  D'Herbelot,  under  the  proper  names.  The 
tables  of  M.  de  Guignes  (Hist  des  Huns,  tout  i)  exhibit  a  general 
chronology  of  tiie  East,  interspersed  with  some  lustorical  ancKsdotes ; 
bat  his  attachment  to  national  blood  has  sometimes  confounded  the 
order  of  time  and  place. 

^^*  The  Aglabites  and  Edrisites  are  the  professed  subject  of  M.  de 
Cardonne,  (Hist  de  I'Afrique  et  de  I'Espagne  sous  la  Domination  des 
Arabes,  touL  il  p.  1 — 63.) 

^"^  To  escape  the  reproach  of  error,  I  must  criticize  the  inaccura- 
cies of  M.  de  Guignes  (tom.  I  p.  859)  concerning  the  Edrisites. 
1.  The  dynasty  and  city  of  Fez  could  not  be  founded  in  the  year  of 
the  Hegira  173,  since  the  founder  was  a  posthumowt  child  of  a  (de- 
scendant of  Ah,  who  fled  from  Mecca  m  the  year  168.  2.  Tbis 
founder,  Edris,  the  son  of  Edris,  instead  of  living  to  -the  improbable 
age  of  120  years,  A.  H.  818,  died  A.  H.  214,  in  the  prime  of  manhood. 
8.  The  dynasty  ended  A  H  307,  twenty-three  years  sooner  than  it  is 
fixed  by  the  historian  of  the  Huns.  See  the  accurate  Annals  of  Abul- 
feda  p.  158,  159,  185,238. 

^""^  Tlie  dynasties  of  the  Taherites  and  Soffiirides,  with  the  rise  of 
that  of  the  Samaoines,  are  described  in  the  original  history  and  lAtm 
version  of  Mirchoml :  yet  the  most  interesting  ucts  had  already  beoo 
diained  by  the  diligence  of  M.  D'Herbelot 
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left  his  trade  o5  a  braver  (from  whence  the  uaiiie  of  Soffur- 
ides)  for  the  profession  of  a  robber.  In  a  nocturnal  visit  to 
tl^e  treasure  of  the  prince  of  Sistan,  Jacob,  the  son  of  Leith, 
stumbled  over  a  lump  of  salt,  which  he  unwarily  tasted  with 
his  tongue.  Salt,  among  the  Orientals,  is  the  symbol  of  hos- 
pitality, and  the  pious  robber  immediately  retired  without 
spoil  or  damage.  The  discovery  of  this  honorable  behavior 
recommended  Jacob  to  pardon  and  trust ;  he  led  an  army  at 
6rst  for  his  benefactor,  at  last  for  himself,  subdued  Persia, 
ind  threatened  the  residence  of  the  Abbassides.  On  his 
march  towards  Bagdad,  the  conqueror  was  arrested  by  a 
fever.  He  gave  audience  in  bed  to  the  ambassador  of  tho 
caliph;  and  beside  him  on  a  table  were  exposed  a  naked 
cimeter,  a  crust  of  brown  bread,  and  a  bunch  of  onions.  ^  If 
I  die,**  said  he,  *^  your  master  is  delivered  from  his  fears.  If 
I  live,  this  must  determine  between  us.  If  I  am  vanquished, 
I  can  return  without  reluctance  to  the  homely  &re  of  my 
youth.**  From  the  height  where  he  stood,  the  descent  would 
not  have  been  so  soft  or  harmless :  a  timely  death  secured 
his  own  repose  and  that  of  the  caliph,  who  paid  with  the  most 
lavish  concessions  the  retreat  of  his  brother  Amrou  to  the 
palaces  of  Shiraz  and  Ispahan.  The  Abbassides  were  too 
feeble  to  contend,  too  proud  to  forgive :  they  invited  the  pow- 
erful dynasty  of  the  Samanides,  who  passed  the  Oxus  with 
ten  thousand  horse  so  poor,  that  their  stirrups  were  of  wood ; 
so  brave,  that  they  vanquished  the  Soffarian  army,  eight  times 
more  numerous  than  their  own.  The  captive  Amrou  was  sent 
in  chains,  a  grateful  ofiering  to  the  coiut  of  Bagdad ;  and  as 
the  victor  was  content  wi&  the  inheritance  of  Transoxiana 
and  Chorasan,  the  realms  of  Persia  returned  for  a  while  to  the 
allegiance  of  the  caliphs.  The  provinces  of  Syria  and  Egypt 
were  twice  dismembered  by  their  Turkish  slaves  of  the  race 
of  Toulon  and  Jlkshid.^^''  These  Barbarians,  in  religion  and 
manners  the  countrymen  of  Mahomet,  emerged  ft'om  the 
bloody  factions  of  the  palace  to  a  provincial  command  and 
an  independent  throne :  their  names  became  famous  and  for- 
midable in  their  time ;  but  the  founders  of  these  two  potent 
dynasties  confessed,  either  in  words  or  actions,  the  vanity 
of  ambition.      The  6rst  on  his  death-bed  implored  the  mercy 

"^  M.  de  Guignes  (Hist,  des  Huns,  torn,  iil  p.  124 — 164)  has  ex* 
liMisted  tho  Toulunides  and  Ikshidites  of  Egypt,  and  thrown  ~ 
Uflfht  en  the  Oarmathians  and  Hamadanitea. 
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of  God  to  a  sinner,  ignorant  of  the  limits  of  his  own  power : 
ihe  second,  in  the  midst  of  four  hundred  thousand  soldiers 
and  eight  thousand  slaves,  concealed  from  every  human  ey;e 
the  chamber  where  he  attempted  to  sleep.  Their  sons  were 
educated  in  the  vices  of  kings ;  and  both  Egypt  and  Syria 
were  recovered  and  possessed  by  the  Abbassides  during  an 
interval  of  thirty  years.  In  the  decline  of  their  empire, 
Mesopotamia,  with  the  important  cities  of  Mosul  and  Aleppo, 
was  occupied  by  the  Arabian  princes  of  the  tribe  of  ITamu- 
dan.  The  poete  of  their  court  could  repeat  without  a  blush, 
that  nature  had  formed  their  countenances  for  beauty,  their 
tongues  for  eloquence,  and  their  hands  for  liberality  and  valor : ' 
but  the  genuine  tale  of  the  elevation  and  reign  of  the  Hama- 
danites  exhibits  a  scene  of  treachery,  murder,  and  parricide. 
At  the  same  fatal  period,  the  Persian  kingdom  was  again 
usurped  by  the  dynasty  of  the  Botoides,  by  the  sword  of  three 
brothers,  who,  under  various  names,  were  styled  the  support 
and  columns  of  the  state,  and  who,  from  the  Caspian  Sea  to 
the  ocean,  would  suffer  no  tyrants  but  themselves.  Under 
their  reign,  the  language  and  genius  of  Persia  revived,  and  the 
Arabs,  three  hundred  and  four  years  after  the  death  of  Ma- 
homet, were  deprived  of  the  sceptre  of  the  East. 

Rahadi,  the  twentieth  of  the  Abbassides,  and  the  thirty- 
ninth  of  the  successors  of  Mahomet,  was  the  last  who  deserved 
the  title  of  commander  of  the  faithful ;  '*'  the  last  (says 
Abulfeda)  who  spoke  to  the  people,  or  conversed  with  the 
learned ;  the  last  who,  in  the  expense  of  his  household,  rep- 
resented the  wealth  and  magnificence  of  the  ancient  caliphs. 
After  him,  the  lords  of  the  Eastern  world  were  reduced  to  the 
most  abject  misery,  and  exposed  to  the  blows  and  insults  of  a 
servile  condition.     The  revolt  of  the  provinces  circumscribed 

*'*'  Hie  est  ultimuB  chalifah  qui  multum  atque  ssBpius  pro  condone 
peroraret  .  .  .  Fuit  etiam  ultimus  qui  otium  cum  eruditis  et  facetis 
nomioibus  fallere  hilariterque  agere  soleret  Ultimus  tandem  chali- 
farum  cui  sunitus,  stipendia,  reditus,  et  thesauri,  culinsB,  cseteraqiie 
omnis  aulica  ])ompa  priorum  chalifarum  ad  instar  comparata  fuerint 
Videbimus  enim  paullo  post  quam  indignis  et  servilibius  ludibriis 
eragitati,  quam  ad  humilem  fortunam  altimumque  contemptum 
abjecti  fuerint  hi  quondam  potentissimi  totius  terrarum  Orientalium 
oibis  domini.  Abulfed.  Annal.  Moslem,  p.  261.  I  have  given  this 
passage  as  tlie  manner  and  tone  of  Abulfeda,  but  the  cast  of  Latin 
eloquence  belongs  more  properly  to  Reiske.  The  Arabian  historiau 
<pi  255,  257,  261—269,  283,  Ac.)  has  supplied  me  with  the  most  inter 
•sting  facts  of  this  paragraph. 
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their  domiuions  within  the  walls  of  Bagdad  :  but  that  capital 
gtill  contained  an  innurnerable  multitude,  vain  of  their  past 
fortune,  discontented  with  their  present  state,  and  oppressed 
by  the  demands  of  a  treasury  which  had  formerly  been  re- 
plenished by  the  spoil  and  tribute  of  nations.  Their  idleness 
was  exercised  by  faction  and  controversy.  Under  the  mask  of 
piety,  the  rigid  followers  of  Hanbal  "*  invaded  the  pleasures 
of  domestic  life,  burst  into  the  houses  of  plebeians  and  princes, 
pil  the  wine,  broke  the  instruments,  beat  the  musicians, 
and  Jishonored,  with  infamous  suspicions,  the  associates  of 
every  handsome  youth.  In  each  profefl&ion,  which  allowed 
room  for  two  persons,  the  one  was  a  votary,  the  other  an 
antagonist,  of  Ali ;  and  the  Abbassides  were  awakened  by  the 
clamorous  grief  of  the  sectaries,  who  denied  their  title,  and 
cursed  their  progenitors.  A  turbulent  people  could  only  be 
repressed  by  a  military  force ;  but  who  could  satisfy  the  avarice 
or  assert  the  discipline  of  the  mercenaries  themselves  ?  The 
African  and  the  Turkish  guards  drew  their  swords  against 
each  other,  and  the  chief  commanders,  the  emirs  al  Omra,"* 
imprisoned  or  deposed  their  sovereigns,  and  violated  the 
sanctuary  of  the  mosch  and  harem.  If  the  caliphs  escaped 
to  the  camp  or  court  of  any  neighboring  prince,  their  deliver- 
ance was  a  change  of  servitude,  till  they  were  prompted  by 
despair  to  invite  the  Bowides,  the  sultans  of  Persia,  who 
silenced  the  factions  of  Bagdad  by  their  irresistible  arm's. 
The  civil  and  military  powers  were  assumed  by  Moezaldow- 
lat,  the  second  of  the  three  brothers,  and  a  stipend  of  sixty 
thousand  pounds  sterling  was  assigned  by  his  generosity  for 
the  private  expense  of  the  commander  of  the  faithful.  But  on 
the  fortieth  day,  at  the  audience  of  the  ambassadors  of  Cho- 
rasan,  and  in  the  presence  of  a  trembling  multitude,  the  caliph 
was  dragged  from  his  throne  to  a  dungeon,  by  the  command 
of  the  stranger,  and  the  rude  hands  of  his  Dilamites.     His 

'®*  Their  master,  on  a  similar  occasion,  showed  himself  of  a  more 
indulgent  and  tolerating  spirit  Ahmed  Ebn  Hanbal,  the  bead  of  one 
of  the  four  orthodox  sects,  was  bom  at  Bagdad  A.  H.  164,  and  died 
there  A.  U.  241 .  He  fought  and  suffered  in  the  dispute  concerning 
the  creation  of  the  Koran. 

"•  The  office  of  vizier  was  superseded  by  the  emir  al  Omra,  Impe- 
rator  Imperatorum,  a  title  first  instituted  by  Radhi,  and  which 
merged  at  length  in  the  Bowides  and  Seljukides :  vectigalibus,  et 
tributis,  et  curiis  per  omnes  regiones  prsefecit,  jussitque  in  omnibut 
•uggestis  nominis  ejus  in  concionibus  mentionem  fieri,  ( Abulpharagioa, 
Dynatit  p  199.)    It  is  likewise  mentioned  by  Elmacin,  (p.  254,  25ft.y 
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|>alace  was  pillaged,  his  eyes  were  put  out,  and  the  mean 
ambition  of  the  Abbassides  aspired  to  the  vacant  station  of 
danger  and  disgrace.  In  the  school  of  adversity,  the  luxurious 
caliphs  resumed  the  grave  and  abstemious  virtues  of  the 
primitive  times.  Despoiled  of  their  armor  and  silken  robes, 
they  ^ted,  they  prayed,  they  studied  the  Koran  and  the  tra- 
dition of  the  Sonnites :  they  performed,  with  zeal  and  knowl- 
edge, the  functions  of  their  ecclesiastical  character.  The 
respect  of  nations  still  waited  on  the  successors  of  the  apostle, 
the  oracles  of  the  law  and  conscience  of  the  faithful ;  and  the 
weakness  or  division  of  their  tyrants  sometimes  restored  the 
Abbassides  to  the  sovereignty  of  Bagdad.  But  their  misfor- 
tunes had  been  imbittered  by  the  triumph  of  the  Fatimites, 
the  real  or  spurious  progeny  of  Ali.  Arising  from  the  extrem- 
ity of  Afiica,  these  successful  rivals  extinguished,  in  Egypt 
and  Syria,  both  the  spiritual  and  temporal  authority  of  the 
Abbassides ;  and  the  monarch  of  the  Nile  insulted  the  humble 
pontiflf  on  the  banks  of  the  Tigris. 

In  the  declining  age  of  the  caliphs,  in  the  century  which 
elapsed  after  the  war  of  Theophilus  and  Motassem,  the  hostile 
transactions  of  the  two  nations  were  confined  to  some  inroads 
by  sea  and  land,  the  fruits  of  their  close  vicinity  and  indelible 
hatred.  But  when  the  Eastern  world  was  convulsed  and 
broken,  the  Greeks  were  roused  from  their  lethargy  by  the 
hopes  of  conquest  and  revenge.  The  Byzantine  empire,  since 
the  accession  of  the  Basilian  race,  had  reposed  in  peace  and 
dignity  ;  and  they  might  encounter  with  their  entire  strength 
the  front  of  some  petty  emir,  whose  rear  was  assaulted  and 
threatened  by  his  national  foes  of  the  Mahometan  faith.  The 
lofty  titles  of  the  morning  star,  and  the  death  of  the  Sara- 
cens,^'^  were  applied  in  the  public  acclamations  to  Nicephorus 
Phocas,  a  prince  as  renowned  in  the  camp,  as  he  was  un- 
popular in  the  city.  In  the  subordinate  station  of  great  domes- 
tic, or  general  of  the  East,  he  reduced  the  Island  of  Crete, 
and  extirpated  the  nest  of  pirates  who  had  so  long  defied,  with 
impunity,  the  majesty  of  the  empire."'     His  military  genius 

^^^  liutprand,  whose  choleric  temper  was  imbittered  by  his  uneasy 
lituation,  suggests  the  names  of  reproach  and  contempt  more  applica- 
^e  to  Nicephorus  than  the  vain  titles  of  the  Greeks,  Ecce  venit  stella 
lAfttutina,  surgit  Eous,  reverberat  obtutii  solis  radios,  pallida  Saraoe* 
Borum  mors,  Nicephorus  lAtSrav, 

"*  Notwithstanding  the  insinuation  of  Zonaras,  «ac  $i  iiti,  <&&,  (torn 
E  L  zvL  p.  197,)  it  is  an  undoubted  fiict,  that  Crete  was  campleiely 
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was  diBplayed  in  the  conduct  and  sucoests  of  the  enterprisd, 
which  had  so  often  failed  with  loss  and  dishonor.  The  Sar- 
acens wore  confounded  by  the  landing  of  his  troops  on  safe 
and  level  bridges,  which  he  cast  from  tiie  vessels  to  the  shore. 
Seven  months  were  consumed  in  the  siege  of  Candia ;  the 
despair  of  the  native  Cretans  was  stimulated  by  the  fre- 
quent aid  of  their  brethren  of  Africa  and  Spain ;  and  after  the 
massy  wall  and  double  ditch  had  been  stormed  by  the  Greeks 
a  hopeless  conflict  was  still  maintained  in  the  streets  and 
houses  of  the  city.*  The  whole  island  was  subdued  in  the 
capital,  and  a  submissive  people  accepted,  without  resistance, 
the  baptism  of  the  conqueror.''*  Constantinople  applauded  the 
long-forgotten  pomp  of  a  triumph ;  but  the  Imperial  diadem 
was  the  sole  reward  that  could  repay  the  services,  or  satisfy  the 
ambition,  of  Nicephorus. 

Afler  the  death  of  the  younger  Romanus,  the  fourth  in 
lineal  descent  of  the  Basilian  race,  his  widow  Theophania 
successively  married  Nicephorus  Phocas  and  his  assassin  John 
Zimisces,  the  two  heroes  of  the  age.  They  reigned  as  the 
guardians  and  colleagues  of  her  infant  sons ;  and  the  twelve 
years  of  their  military  command  form  the  most  splendid 
period  of  the  Byzantine  annals.  The  subjects  and  confeder- 
ates, whom  they  led  to  war,  appeared,  at  least  in  the  eyes 
of  an  enemy,  two  hundred  thousand  strong;  and  of  these 
about  thirty  thousand  were  armed  with  cuirasses  :"*  a  train 

Hnd  finally  subdued  by  Nicephorus  Phocas,  (Pagi,  Critica,  torn.  iii.  p. 
8*73 — 876.    Meursius,  Creta,  L  ill  c  7,  torn.  iii.  p  464,  466.) 

"*  A  Greek  Life  of  St.  Kicon  the  Armenian  was  found  in  the  Sforza 
Vbrary,  and  translated  into  Latin  by  the  Jesuit  Sirmond,  for  the  use 
«f  Cardinal  Baronius.  This  contemporary  legend  casts  a  ray  of  light 
m  Crete  and  Peloponnesus  in  the  zth  century.  He  found  the  newly- 
ecovered  island,  fcedis  detestandie  Agareoorum  superstitionis  vestigiis 
4dbuc  plenam  ac  refertam  ....  but  the  victorious  missionary,  per- 
lapa  with  some  carnal  aid,  ad  baptismum  omnes  versBque  fidei  disci- 
^hnam  pepulit  Ecclesiis  per  totam  insulam  SBdificatis,  <fec.,  (AnnaL 
l!ccles.  A.  D.  961.) 

^^*  Elmacin,  Hist  Saracen,  p.  278,  279.  liutprand  was  disposed  to 
lepreciate  the  Greek  power,  yet  he  owns  that  Nicephorus  led  against 
4j98jria  an  army  of  eighty  thousand  men. 

*'  The  Acroases  of  Theodoms,  de  expngnatlone  Gretas,  miserable  iambics, 
relate  the  whole  campaign.  Whoever  would  fairly  estimate  the  merit  of  the 
poetic  deacon,  may  read  the  description  of  the  slinging  a  jackass  into  the 
umishing  city.  The  poet  is  in  a  transport  at  the  wit  of  the  general^  and 
rsvels  in  the  laxnry  of  antithesis.  I'heodori  Acroases,  lib.  itt.  172,  in  NiSi 
bahr's  Byzant  Hist — M. 
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of  four  thousand  mules  attended  their  march ;  and  their  eyen* 
ing  camp  was  regularly  fortified  with  an  enclosure  of  iron 
spikes.  A  series  of  bloody  and  undecisive  combats  is  nothir^ 
more  than  an  anticipation  of  what  would  have  been  effected 
in  a  few  years  by  the  course  of  nature ;  but  I  shall  briefly 
prosecute  the  conquests  of  the  two  emperors  from  the  hills 
of  Cappadocia  to  the  desert  of  Bagdad.  The  sieges  of  Mop- 
euestia  and  Tarsus,  in  Gilicia,  first  exercised  the  skill  and  per- 
eeverance  of  their  troops,  on  whom,  at  this  moment,  I  shaL 
not  hesitate  to  bestow  the  name  of  Romans.  In  the  double 
city  of  Mopsuestia,  which  is  divided  by  the  River  Sarus,  two 
hundred  thousand  Moslems  were  predestined  to  death  or  sla- 
very,"* a  surprising  degree  of  population,  which  must  at  least 
include  the  inhabitants  of  the  dependent  districts.  They  were 
surrounded  and  taken  by  assault;  but  Taisus  was  reduced  by 
the  slow  progress  of  famine ;  and  no  sootier  had  the  Saracens 
yielded  on  honorable  terms  than  they  were  mortified  by  the 
distant  and  unprofitable  view  of  the  naval  succors  of  Egypt 
They  were  dismissed  with  a  safe-conduct  to  the  confines  of 
Syria:  a  part  of  the  old  Christians  had  quietly  Hved  under 
their  dominion ;  and  the  vacant  habitations  were  replenished 
by  a  new  colony.  But  the  mosch  was  converted  into  a  stable ; 
the  pulpit  was  delivered  to  the  flames;  many  rich  crosses 
of  gold  and  gems,  the  spoils  of  Asiatic  churches,  were  made 
a  grateful  offering  to  the  piefy  or  avarice  of  the  emperor ;  and 
he  transported  the  gates  of  Mopsuestia  and  Tarsus,  which 
were  fixed  in  the  walls  of  Constantinople,  an  eternal  monument 
of  his  victory.  After  they  had  forced  and  secured  the  nar- 
row passes  of  Mount  Amanus,  the  two  Roman  princes  repeat- 
edly carried  their  arms  into  the  heart  of  Syria.  Yet,  instead 
of  assaulting  the  walls  of  Antioch,  the  humanity  or  supersti- 
tion of  Nicephorus  appeared  to  respect  the  ancient  metropo- 
lis of  the  East :  he  contented  himself  with  drawing  round  the 
city  a  line  of  circumvallation ;  left  a  stationary  army ;  and 
instructed  his  lieutenant  to  expect,  without  impatience,  the 
return  of  spring.     But  in  the  depth  of  winter,  in  a  dark  and 

"*  Ducenta  fere  millia  hominum  numerabat  urbs  (Abulfeda,  AnnaL 
Moiilem.  p.  231)  of  Mopsuestia,  or  Masifa,  Mampsysta,  Mansista,  Ma- 
tnista,  as  it  is  corruptly,  or  perhaps  more  correctly,  styled  in  the  middle 
ages,  (Wesseling,  Itinerar.  p.  680.)  Yet  I  cannot  credit  this  extreme 
populousness  a  few  years  after  the  testimony  of  the  emperor  Leo,  oi 

£\p  vo^vrXridla  arparoi   roTs   Kl\i(i   0ap0dpots  ivrlVf  (Tactica,  C    xviii  JB 
feursii  Oper.  tom.  vl  p.  817.) 
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rainy  night,  an  adventurous  subaltern,  with  three  hundred 
soldiers,  approached  the  rampart,  applied  his  scaling-ladderSi 
occupied  two  adjacent  towers,  stood  firm  against  the  pressure 
of  multitudes,  and  bravely  maintained  his  post  till  he  was 
relieved  by  the  tardy,  though  eflfectual,  support  of  his  reluc- 
tant chief.  The  first  tumult  of  slaughter  and  rapine  subsided ; 
the  reign  of  Caesar  and  of  Christ  was  restored ;  and  th6 
efforts  of  a  hundred  thousand  Saracens,  of  the  armies  of  Syria 
and  the  fleets  of  Africa,  were  consumed  without  eflfect  before 
the  walls  of  Antioch.  The  royal  city  of  Aleppo  was  subject 
to  Seifeddowlat,  of  the  dynasty  of  Hamadan,  who  clouded 
his  past  glory  by  the  precipitate  retreat  which  abandoned  his 
kingdom  and  capital  to  the  Roman  invaders.  In  his  stately 
palace,  that  stood  without  the  walls  of  Aleppo,  they  joyfully 
%eized  a  well-furnished  magazine  of  arms,  a  stable  of  four- 
teen hundred  mules,  and  three  hundred  bags  of  silver  and 
gold.  But  the  walls  of  the  city  withstood  the  strokes  of  their 
battering-rams :  and  the  besiegers  pitched  their  tents  on  the 
neighboring  mountain  of  Jaushan.  Their  retreat  exasperated 
the  quarrel  of  the  townsmen  and  mercenaries ;  the  guard 
of  the  gates  and  ramparts  was  deserted ;  and  while  they  furi< 
ously  charged  each  other  in  the  market-place,  they  were  sur- 
prised and  destroyed  by  the  sword  of  a  common  enemy.  The 
male  sex  was  exterminated  by  the  sword ;  ten  thousand  youths 
were  led  into  captivity ;  the  weight  of  the  precious  spoil  ex- 
ceeded the  strength  and  number  of  the  beasts  of  burden  ;  the 
superfluous  remainder  was  burnt ;  and,  afl^er  a  licentious  pos- 
session of  ten  days,  the  Romans  marched  away  from  the 
naked  and  bleeding  city.  In  their  Syrian  inroads  they  com- 
manded the  husbandmen  to  cultivate  their  lands,  that  they 
themselves,  in  the  ensuing  season,  might  reap  the  benefit; 
more  than  a  hundred  cities  wo-*^  reduce^  to  obedience ;  and 
eighteen  pulpits  of  the  principal  moschs  were  committed  to 
the  flames  to  expiate  the  sacrilege  of  the  disciples  of  Ma- 
homet The  jclassic  names  of  Hierapolis,  Apamea,  and 
Eraesa,  revive  for  a  moment  in  the  list  of  conquest :  the  em- 
Deror  Zimisces  encamped  in  the  paradise  of  Damascus,  and 
accepted  the  ransom  of  a  submissive  people ;  and  the  torrent 
was  only  stopped  by  the  impregnable  fortress  of  Tripoli,  on 
the  sea-coast  of  Phoenicia.  Since  the  days  of  Heraclius,  the 
Euphrates,  below  the  passage  of  Mount  Taurus,  had  been 
impervious,  and  almost  invisible,  to  the  Greeks.  The  river 
yielded  a  free  passage   to  the  victorious  Zimisces;  and  tlia 
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historian  may  imitate  the  speed  with  which  he  overran 
the  once  famous  cities  of  Samosata,  Edessa,  Martyropolis, 
Amida,"*  and  Nisibis,  the  ancient  limit  of  the  empire  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  Tigris.  His  ardor  was  quickened  by  the 
desire  of  grasping  the  virgin  treasures  of  Ecbatana,*"  a  well- 
known  name,  under  which  the  Byzantine  writer  has  concealed 
the  capital  of  the  Abbassides.  The  consternation  of  the  fugi- 
tives had  already  diffused  the  terror  of  his  name ;  but  t]be 
fancied  riches  of  Bagdad  had  already  been  dissipated  by  the 
avarice  and  prodigality  of  domestic  tyrants.  The  prayers 
of  the  people,  and  the  stern  demands  of  the  lieutenant  of  the 
Bowides,  required  the  caliph  to  provide  for  the  defence  of  the 
city.  The  helpless  Mothi  replied,  that  his  arms,  his  revenues, 
and  his  provinces,  had  been  torn  from  his  hands,  and  that  he 
was  ready  to  abdicate  a  dignity  which  he  was  unable  to  sup- 
port The  emir  was  inexorable ;  the  furniture  of  the  palace 
was  sold ;  and  the  paltry  price  of  forty  thousand  pieces  of 
gold  was  instantly  consumed  in  private  luxury.  But  the  ap- 
prehensions of  Bagdad  were  relieved  by  the  retreat  of  the 
Greeks :  thirst  and  hunger  guarded  the  desert  of  Mesopota- 
mia; and  the  emperor,  satiated  with  glory,  and  laden  with 
Oriental  spoils,  returned  to  Constantinople,  and  displayed,  in 
his  triumph,  the  silk,  the  aromatics,  and  three  hundred  myri- 
ads of  gold  and  silver.  Yet  the  powers  of  the  East  had  been 
bent,  not  broken,  by  this  transient  hurricane.  After  the 
departure  of  the  Greeks,  the  fugitive  princes  returned  to 
their  capitals ;  the  subjects  disclaimed  their  involuntary  oaths 
of  allegiance ;  the  Moslems  again  purified  their  temples,  and 
overturned  the  idols  of  the  saints  and  martyrs ;  the  Nestorians 


"'  The  text  of  Leo  the  deacon,  in  the  corrupt  names  of  Emeta 
and  Myctarsim,  reveals  the  cities  of  Amida  and  Martyropolis,  ^Mia 
fEurekin.  See  Abulfeda,  Geograph.  p.  246,  vers.  Reiske.)  Oi  the 
former,  Leo  observes,  urbus  munita  et  illustris ;  of  the  latter,  clara 
atque  ooospicua  opibusque  et  peoore,  reliquis  ejus  provinciis  urbibua 
atqae  oppidis  longe  prsBstans. 

^^^  Ut  et  Ecbatana  pergeret  Agareoommque  regiam  everteret  .  . 
aiunt  enim  urbium  qua  usquam  sunt  ac  toto  orl^  existunt  felicissi- 
mam  esse  auroque  ditissimam,  (Leo  Diacon.  apud  Pagium,  torn.  iv. 
p.  84.)  This  splendid  description  suits  only  with  Bagdad,  and  can* 
not  possibly  apply  either  to  Hamadan,  the  true  Ecbatana,  (D'Anville^ 
Oeog.  Ancienne,  torn,  ii  p.  287,)  or  Tauris,  which  has  been  commonly 
mistaken  for  that  city.  The  name  of  Ecbatana,  in  the  same  indefinite 
Bense,  is  transferrea  by  a  more  classic  authority  (Cicero  pro  Lege 
IfaniliS,  c.  4)  to  the  royal  seat  of  Mithridates,  king  of  Pontua. 
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and  Jacobites  preferred  a  Saracen  to  an  orthodox  niastor ;  and 
the'  numbers  and  spirit  of  the  Melchites  were  inadequate  to 
the  support  of  the  church  and  state.  Of  these  extensive  con^ 
quests,  Antioch,  with  the  cities  of  CiHcia  and  the  Isle  of  Cj- 
prus,  was  alone  restored,  a  permanent  and  useful  accession  to 
the  Boman  empire."* 

"*  See  tlie  Annals  of  Elmacin,  AbulpharagioB^  and  Abulfeda,  from 
A  H.  861  to  A  H.  861 ;  and  the  reigns  of  Nicej[>horu8  Phocas  and  John 
Zimisces,  in  the  Chronicles  of  Zonaras  (torn.  ii.  L  xvi  p.  199 — ^L  xriL 
215)  and  Oedrenus,  (Compend.  p.  649 — 684.)  Their  manifold  defects 
are  j^artly  supplied  by  the  MS.  history  of  Leo  the  deacon,  which  Pagi 
obtained  from  the  Benedictines,  and  has  inserted  almost  entire,  in  a 
Latin  yeraion,  (Critica,  tom.  iit  p.  878,  tom.  iy.  87.)* 


*  The  whole  original  wwk  of  Leo  the  Deaocm  has  heen  published  by 
Hase,  and  is  insert^  in  the  new  edition  of  tbe  Bjrzantine  hutorians.    11 
Lassen  has  added  to  the  Arabian  anthorities  of  tus  period  some  extract* 
from   KemaledcUn's   account  of  the  treaty  for  the  sarreader  of  Alep 
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CHAPTER   LIII. 

^ATE    OF    THE    EASTERN    EMPIRE    IN    THE    TENTH    CENTURT.— 

EXTENT    AND    DIVISION. WEALTH     AND     REVENUE. PAlr 

ACE    OF     CONSTANTINOPLE. TITLES     AND     OFFICES. PRIDl 

AND    POWER    OF  THE    EMPERORS. TACTICS    OF  THE  OREEKS, 

ARABS,     AND     FRANKS. LOSS     OF     THE     LATIN     TONGUE.— 

STUDIES    AND   SOLITUDB    OF   THE    OREEKS. 

A  RAY  of  historic  light  seems  to  beam  from  the  darkness 
of  the  tenth  century.  We  open  with  curiosity  and  respect 
the  royal  volumes  pf  Constantine  Porphyrogenitus,*  which  he 
composed  at  a  mature  age  for  the  instruction  of  his  son,  and 
which  promise  to  unfold  the  state  of  the  eastern  empire,  both 
in  peace  and  war,  both  at  home  and  Abroad.  In  the  first  of 
these  works  he  minutely  describes  the  pompous  ceremonies 
of  the  church  and  palace  of  Constantinople,  according  to  his 
own  practice,  and  that  of  his  predecessors.'  In  the  second, 
he  attempts  an  accurate  survey  of  the  provinces,  the  themes^ 
as  they  were  then  denominated,  both  of  Europe  and  Asia.* 
The  system  of  Roman  tactics,  the  discipline  and  order  of  the 
troops,  and  the  military  operations  by  land  and  sea,  are  ex- 

^  The  epithet  of  U.o^r>poyivnTOi,  Porphyrogenitus,  born  in  the  pur- 
ple, is  elegantly  defined  by  Claudian : — 

Ardaa  privatos  nescit  fortuna  Penates  ; 

Et  regnum  cum  lace  dedit.    Cognata  potestas 

Excepit  Tyrio  venerabile  pigous  in  ostro. 

And  Ducange,  in  lus  Greek  and  Latin  Glossaries,  produces  many 
passages  expressive  of  the  same  idea. 

'  A  splendid  MS.  of  Constantine,  de  Caeremoniis  Aulse  et  EcclesisB 
Byzantinse,  wandered  from  Constantinople  to  Buda,  Frankfort,  and 
Leipsic,  where  it  was  published  in  a  splendid  edition  by  Leich  and 
Reiske,  (A  D.  1751,  in  folio,)  with  such  lavish  praise  as  editors  never 
&ul  to  bestow  on  the  worthy  or  worthless  object  of  their  toil. 

'  See,  in  the  first  volume  of  Banduri's  Imperium  Orientale,  Con 
stantinus  de  Thematibus,  p.  1 — 24,  de  Administrando  Imperio,  p.  45-<- 
127,  edit.  Venet  The  text  of  the  old  edition  of  Meursius  is  corrected 
from  a  MS.  of  the  royal  library  of  Paris,  which  Isaac  Casaubon  had 
ftirmerly  seen,  (Epist.  ad  Polybium,  p.  10,)  and  the  sense  is  illustrated 
by  two  maps  of  W  illiam  Deslisle,  the  prince  of  geographers  till  tlw 
ippMrance  of  the  greatei  D*  Anville. 
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plained  in  the  third  of  these  didactic  collections,  which  maj  be 
ascribed  to  Constantine  or  bis  father  Leo/  In  the  fourth,  of 
the  ad  ninistration  of  the  empire,  he  reveals  the  secrets  of  the 
Byzantine  policy,  in  friendly  or  hostile  intercourse  with  the 
nations  of  the  earth.  The  literary  labors  of  the  age,  the 
practical  systems  of  law,  agriculture,  and  history,  might 
redound  to  the  benefit  of  the  subject  and  the  honor  of  the 
Macedonian  princes.  The  sixty  books  of  the  Basilics*  the 
code  and  pandects  of  civil  jurisprudence,  were  gradually 
framed  in  the  three  first  reigns  of  that  prosperous  dynasty 
The  art  of  agriculture  had  amu^^ed  the  leisure,  and  exercised 
the  pens,  of  the  best  and  wisest  of  the  ancients ;  and  their 
chosen  precepts  are  comprised  in  the  twenty  books  of  the 
Geop&nicit*  of  Constantine.  At  his  command,  the  historical 
examples  of  vice  and  virtue  were  methodized  in  fifty-three 
books,^  and  every  citizen  might  apply,  to  his  contemporaries 
or  himself,  the  lesson  or  the  warning  of  patt  times.  From 
the  august  character  of  a  legislator,  the  sovereign  of  the  East 
descends  to  the  more  humble  office  of  a  teacher  and  a  scribe ; 

*  The  Tactics  of  Leo  and  Constantine  are  published  with  the  aid  of 
some  new  MSS.  in  the  great  edition  of  the  works  of  Meursius,  by  the 
learned  John  Lami,  (torn.  yi.  p.  681 — 920,  1211 — 1417,  Florent  1745r,) 
yet  the  text  is  st'll  corrupt  and  mutilated,  the  version  is  still  obscure 
and  faulty.  The  Imperial  library  of  Vienna  would  afford  some  valua- 
ble materials  to  a  new  editor,  (Falnric.  Bibliot.  Graec.  torn,  vi  p.  869, 
870.) 

*  On  the  sibject  of  iheJSasilies,  Fabricius,  (Bibliot  GrsBc.  torn,  xil 
p.  425—514,)  and  Heineccius,  (Hist  Juris  Romani,  p.  896 — 899,)  and 
Giannone,  (If  toria  Civile  di  Napoli,  tom.  i  p.  450—458,)  as  historical 
civilians,  may  be  usefully  consulted :  xli.  booKs  of  this  Greek  code  have 
been  publi^ihed,  with  a  Latin  version,  by  Charles  Annibal  Frabrottus, 
(Paris,  1647,)  in  seven  tomes  in  folio;  rv.  other  books  have  been  since 
discovered,  and  are  inserted  in  Gerard  Meerman's  Novus  Thesaurus 
Juris  Civ.  et  Canon,  tom.  v.  Of  the  whole  work,  the'  sixty  books, 
John  Leunclaviiis  has  printed,  (Basil,  1575,)  an  eclogue  or  synopsis. 
The  oxni.  novels,  or  new  laws,  of  Leo,  may  be  found  in  the  Corpus 
Juris  Oivilis. 

"  I  have  used  the  last  and  best  edition  of  the  Geoponics,  (by  Nico- 
las Niclas,  Leipsic,  1781,  2  vol&  in  octavo.)  I  read  in  the  preface,  that 
the  same  emperor  restored  the  long-forgotten  systems  of  rhetoric  and 
philosophy ;  and  his  two  books  of  Hippiairicay  or  Horse-physic,  were 
published  at  Paris,  1530,  in  folio,  (Faoric.  Bibliot  Grasc.  tom.  vi.  p. 
49*;— 500.) 

'  Ol  these  Liii.  books,  or  titles,  only  two  have  been  preserved  and 
printed,  de  Legationibus  (by  Fulyius  Ursinus,  Antwerp,  1682,  and 
Daniel  Ho^schelius,  August  Yindel  1603)  and  de  Virtutibus  et  Vitiiis 
(by  Henry  Valesius,  or  de  Yalois,  Paris,  1634.) 
VOL.  v.-  -P 
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and  if   his  successors    and  subjects  were  regardless  of  hii 

f)aterDal  cares,  we  may  inherit  and  enjoy  the  everlasting 
egacy. 

A  closer  survey  will  indeed  reduce  the  value  of  the  gifl^ 
and  the  gratitude  of  posterity :  in  the  possession  of  these 
Imperial  treasures  we  may  still  deplore  our  poverty  and  ig- 
norance ;  and  the  fading  glories  of  their  authors  will  be  oblit- 
erated by  indifference  or  contempt  The  Basilics  will  sink  to 
a  broken  copy,  a  partial  and  mutilated  version,  in  the  Greek 
language,  of  the  laws  of  Justinian ;  but  the  sense  of  the  old 
civilians  is  often  superseded  by  the  influence  of  bigotry :  and 
the  absolute  prohibition  of  divorce,  concubinage,  and  interest 
for  money,  enslaves  the  freedom  of  trade  and  the  happiness 
of  private  life.  In  the  historical  book,  a  subject  of  Gonstan- 
tine  might  admire  the  inimitable  virtues  of  Greece  and  Rome : 
he  might  learn  to  what  a  pitch  of  energy  and  elevation  the 
human  charactes  had  formerly  aspired.  But  a  contrary  effect 
must  have  been  produced  by  a  new  edition  of  the  lives  of  the 
saints,  which  the  great  logothete,  or  chaDcellor  of  the  empire, 
was  directed  to  prepare;  and  the  dark  fund  of  superstition 
was  enriched  by  the  fabulous  and  florid  legends  of  Simon  the 
Metapkrast,'  The  merits  and  miracles  of  the  whole  calendar 
are  of  less  account  in  the  eyes  of  a  sage,  than  the  toil  of  a 
single  husbandman,  who  multiplies  the  gifts  of  the  Creator, 
and  supplies  the  food  of  his  brethren.  Yet  the  royal  authors 
of  the  Geoponics  were  more  seriously  employed  in  expound- 
ing the  precepts  of  the  destroying  art,  which  had  been  taught 
since  the  days  of  Xenophon,*  as  the  art  of  heroes  and  kings. 

'  The  life  and  writings  of  Simon  Metaphrastes  are  described  by 
Hankios,  (de  Scriptoribus  Byzant  p.  418— -460.)  lliis  biographer  of 
the  saints  indulged  himself  m  a  loose  paraphrase  of  the  sense  or  non- 
sense of  more  ancient  acts.  His  GreeK  rhetoric  is  again  paraphrased 
in  the  Latin  version  of  Surius,  and  scarcely  a  thread  can  be  now  visible 
of  the  original  texture. 

•  According  to  the  first  book  of  the  Cyropaedia,  professors  of  tactics, 
a  small  part  of  the  science  of  war,  were  already  instituted  in  Persia, 
by  which  Greece  must  be  understood  A  good  edition  of  all  the 
Scriptores  Tactic!  would  be  a  task  not  unworthy  of  a  scholar.  His 
industry  might  discover  some  now  MSS.,  and  his  learning  might  illus 
trate  the  military  history  of  the  ancients.  But  this  scholar  should  bi 
likewise  a  soldier ;  and  alas  I  Quintus  Icilius  is  no  more.* 


^  IC.  Gniehardt,  author  of  M^moires  Militaires  sar  los  Grecs  et  sar  les  Bo 
wmoBa.  See  Gibboni  Sxtndts  BaiB(Hui6efl  de  mei  Lectures*  Mi^c.  Wurki 
veL  V.  p.  S19.^M 
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But  the  Tactics  of  Leo  and  Oonstantine  are  mingled  with  the 
baser  alloy  of  the  age  in  which  they  lived.  It  was  destitute 
of  original  genius ;  they  implicitly  transcribe  the  rules  and 
maxims  which  had  been  confirmed  by  victories.  It  was  un- 
skilled in  the  propriety  of  style  and  method;  they  blindly 
confound  the  most  distant  and  discordant  institutions,  the  pha- 
lanx of  Sparta  and  that  of  Macedon,  the  legions  of  Cato  and 
Trajan,  of  Augustus  and  Theodosius.  Even  the  use,  or  at 
least  the  importance,  of  these  military  rudiments  may  be 
fairly  questioned :  their  general  theory  is  dictated  by  reason ; 
but  the  merit,  as  well  as  difficulty,  consists  in  the  application. 
The  discipline  of  a  soldier  is  formed  by  exercise  rather  than 
by  study :  the  talents  of  a  commander  are  appropriated  to 
those  calm,  though  rapid,  minds,  which  nature  produces  to 
decide  the  tate  of  armies  and  nations:  the  former  is  the 
habit  of  a  life,  the  latter  the  glance  of  a  moment ;  and  the 
battles  won  by  lessons  of  tactics  may  be  numbered  with  the 
epic  poems  created  from  the  rules  of  criticism.  The  book  of 
ceremonies  is  a  recital,  tedious  yet  imperfect,  of  the  despica* 
ble  pageantry  which  had  infected  the  church  and  state  since 
the  gradual  decay  of  the  purity  of  the  one  and  the  power  of 
the  other.  A  review  of  the  themes  or  provinces  might  prom- 
ise such  authentic  and  useful  information,  as  the  curiosity  of 
government  only  can  obtain,  instead  of  traditionary  fables  on 
the  origin  of  the  cities,  and  malicious  epigrams  on  the  vices 
of  their  inhabitants.^*  Such  information  the  historian  would 
have  been  pleased  to  record ;  nor  should  his  silence  be  con- 
demned if  the  most  interesting  objects,  the  population  of  the 
capital  and  provinces,  the  amount  of  the  taxes  and  revenues^ 
the  numbers  of  subjects  and  strangers  who  served  under  the 
Imperial  standard,  have  been  unnoticed  by  Leo  the  philoso- 
pher, and  his  son  Constantino.     His  treatise  of  the  public 


10 


After  obeerviog  that  the  demerit  of  the  Gappadocians  rose  in  pro- 
portion to  their  rank  and  riches,  he  inserts  a  more  pointed  epigram, 
which  is  ascribed  to  Demodocus : — 

K-drBavfy  ytwtafiivri  alfiaroi  io06Xov. 

The  sting  is  precisely  the  same  with  the  French  epigram  against  Fre- 
ron :  Un  serpent  raordit  Jean  Freron — Eh  bien  ?  Le  serpent  en  mou- 
rut.  But  as  the  Paris  wits  are  seldom  read  in  the  Anthology,  I  should 
be  curious  to  learn,  through  what  diannel  it  was  conveyed  for  their 
Imitation,  (Constantin.  Porphyrogen.  de  Themat.  c.  iL  Brunck  Analeei 
Or»c.  tom.  il  p.  56.    Brod]»i  Anthologia,  I.  ii.  p.  244.) 
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ii<liiiiiiistration  is  Btained  with  the  same  blemishes;  yet  it m 
dlMifiiuiuated  by  peculiar  merit ;  the  antiquities  of  the  Dationt 
may  be  doubtful  or  fabulous ;  but  the  geography  and  manners 
uf  the  Barbaric  world  are  delineated  with  curious  accuracy. 
Of  these  nations,  the  Franks  alone  were  qualified  to  observe 
\n  their  turn,  and  to  describe,  the  metropolis  of  the  EasC 
The  ambassador  of  the  great  Otho,  a  bishop  of  Cremona,  has 
painted  the  state  of  Constantinople  about  the  middle  of  the 
lentb  century :  his  style  is  glowing,  his  narrative  lively,  his 
observation  keen;  and  even  the  prejudices  and  passions  of 
Liutprand  are  stamped  with  an  original  character  of  freedom 
and  genius."  From  this  scanty  fund  of  foreign  and  domestic 
materials,  I  shall  investigate  the  form  and  substance  of  the 
Byzantine  empire;  the  provinces  and  wealth,  the  civil  gov- 
ernment and  military  force,  the  character  and  literature,  of 
the  Greeks  in  a  period  of  six  hundred  years,  from  the  reign  of 
Heraclius  to  his  successful  invasion  of  the  Franks  or  Latins. 

After  the  final  division  between  the  sons  of  Theodosius, 
the  swarms  of  Barbarians  from  Scythia  and  Germany  over- 
spread the  provinces  and  extinguished  the  empire  of  anc^nt 
nome.  The  weakness  of  Constantinople  was  concealed  by 
extent  of  dominion :  her  timits  were  inviolate,  or  at  least 
entire;  and  the  kingdom  of  Justinian  was  enlarged  by  the 
splendid  acquisition  of  Africa  and  Italy.  But  the  possession 
of  these  new  conquests  was  transient  and  precarious;  and 
almost  a  moiety  of  the  Eastern  empire  was  torn  away  by  the 
*rms  of  the  Saracens.  Syria  and  Egypt  were  oppressed  by 
the  Arabian  caliphs ;  and,  after  the  reduction  of  Africa,  their 
lieutenants  invaded  and  subdued  the  Roman  province  which 
had  been  changed  into  the  Gothic  monarchy  of  Spain.  The 
islands  of  the  Mediterranean  were  not  inaccessible  to  their 
naval  powers;  and  it  was  from  their  extreme  stations,  the 
tiarbors  of  Crete  and  the  fortresses  of  Cilicia,  that  the  faith- 
Ail  or  rebel  emirs  insulted  the  majesty  of  the  throne  and  capi* 
taL  The  remaining  provinces,  under  the  obedience  of  the 
iinperors,  were  cast  into  a  new  mould;  and  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  presidents,  the  consulars,  and  the  counts  were  supei- 
leded  by  the  institution  of  the  themes,^*  or  military  govern 

^'  11^^  Legatio  Liutprandi  Episcopi  CremoneDsis  ad  Nicephorum 
PluxAin  18  inserted  in  Muratori,  Scriptores  Benim  Italicaium,  torn,  ii 
pari  L 

''  See  Oonstantiiie.  de  Thematibiifl,in  Banduri,  torn.  I  p.  1—80, 
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xneDts,  which  prevailed  under  the  successors  of  Heraclim^ 
and  are  described  by  the  pen  of  the  royal  author.  Of  the 
twenty-nine  themes,  twelve  in  Europe  and  seventeen  in  Asia, 
the  origin  s  obscure,  the  etynaology  doubtful  or  capricious : 
the  limits  vrete  arbitrary  and  fluctuating ;  but  some  particular 
names,  that  sound  the  most  strangely  to  our  ear,  were  derived 
from  the  character  and  attributes  of  the  troops  that  wer« 
maintained  at  the  expense,  and  for  the  guard,  of  the  respec* 
live  divisions.  The  vanity  of  the  Greek  princes  most  eager^ 
ly  grasped  the  shadow  of  conquest  and  the  memory  of  lost 
dominion.  A  new  Mesopotamia  was  created  on  the  western 
side  of  the  Euphrates :  the  appellation  and  praetor  of  Sicily 
were  transferred  to  a  narrow  slip  of  Calabria;  and  a  frag* 
mcnt  of  the  duchy  of  Beneventum  was  promoted  to  thfr 
style  and  title  of  the  theme  of  Lombardy.  In  the  decline  of 
the  Arabian  empire,  the  successors  of  Constantine  might  in- 
dulge their  pride  in  more  solid  advantages.  The  victories  of 
Nicephorus,  John  Zimisces,  and  Basil  the  Second,  revived  the 
feme,  and  enlarged  the  boundaries,  of  the  Roman  name :  the 
province  of  Cilicia,  the  metropolis  of  Antioch,  the  islands  of 
Crete  and  Cyprus,  were  restored  to  the  allegiance  of  Christ 
and  Caesar:  one  third  of  Italy  was  annexed  to  the  throne  of 
Constantinople:  the  kingdom  of  Bulgaria  was  destroyed; 
and  the  last  sovereigns  of  the  Macedonian  dynasty  extended 
their  sway  from  the  sources  of  the  Tigris  to  the  neighborhood 
of  Rome.  In  the  eleventh  century,  the  prospect  was  again 
clouded  by  new  enemies  and  new  misfortunes :  the  relics  of 
Italy  were  swept  away  by  the  Norman  adventurers;  and 
almost  all  the  Asiatic  branches  were  dissevered  from  the 
Roman  trunk  by  the  Turkish  conquerors.  After  these  losses, 
the  emperors  of  the  Comnenian  family  continued  to  reign 
from  the  Danube  to  Peloponnesus,  and  from  Belgrade  to 
Nice,  Trebizond,  and  the  winding  stream  of  the  Meander. 
The  spacious  provinces  of  Thrace,  Macedonia,  and  Greece, 
were  obedient  to  their  sceptre;  the  possession  of  Cyprus, 
Rhodes,  and  Crete,  was  accompanied  by  the  fifty  islands  of 
the  -^gean  or  Holy  Sea ; "  and  the  remnant  of  their  empire 

owns  that  the  word  is  ovk  vaXatd.  Qeyia  is  used  by  Maurice  (Straia 
gem.  1.  ii.  c.  2)  for  a  legion,  from  whence  the  name  was  easily  traoa- 
ferred  to  its  post  or  province,  (Ducange,  Gloss.  GrsBC.  torn.  i.  p.  487 
488.)  Some  etymologies  are  attampt^  for  the  Opiscian,  Optimatian, 
Thracesian,  themes. 
^*  "Kytoi  vtXaydt,  as  it  is  styled  by  the  modem  Greeks,  from  whid 
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tranBccuds  Iho  measure  of  the  largest  of  the  European  king^ 
donis. 

The  sarae  princes  might  assert,  with  dignity  and  truth, 
that  of  all  the  monarchs  of  Christendom  they  possessed  the 
greatest  city,"  the  most  ample  revenue,  the  most  flouris}»ing 
and  populous  state.  With  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  empire, 
the  cities  of  the  West  had  decayed  and  fallen ;  nor  could  the 
ruins  of  Rome,  or  the  mud  walls,  wooden  hovels,  and  nairow 
precincts  of  Paris  and  London,  prepare  the  Latin  stranger  to 
contemplate  the  situation  and  extent  of  Constantinople,  her 
stately  palaces  and  churches,  and  the  arts  and  luxury  of  an 
innumerable  people.  Her  treasures  might  attract,  but  her 
virgin  strength  had  repelled,  and  still  promised  to  repel,  the 
audacious  invasion  of  the  Persian  and  Bulgarian,  the  Arab 
and  the  Russian.  The  provinces  were  less  fortunate  and  im- 
pregnable ;  and  few  districts,  few  cities,  could  be  discovered 
which  had  not  been  violated  b^  some  fierce  Barbarian,  impa- 
tient to  despoil,  because  he  was  hopeless  to  possess.  From 
the  age  of  Justinian  the  Eastern  empire  was  sinking  below 
its  former  level ;  the  powers  of  destruction  were  more  active 
than  those  of  improvement ;  and  the  calamities  of  war  were 
imbittered  by  the  more  permanent  evils  of  civil  and  ecclesi- 
Hstical  tyranny.  The  captive  who  had  escaped  from  the 
Barbarians  was  often  stripped  and  imprisoned  by  the  minis- 
ters of  his  sovereign  :  the  Greek  superstition  relaxed  the 
nind  by  prayer,  and  emaciated  the  body  by  fasting ;  and 
\nultitude  of  convents  and  festivals  diverted  many  hands 
nind  many  days  from  the  temporal  service  of  mankind.  Yet 
tlie  subjects  of  the  Byzantine  empire  were  still  the  most  dex- 
terous and  diligent  of  nations ;  their  country  was  blessed  by 
nature  with  every  advantage  of  soil;  climate,  and  situation ; 

the  corrupt  names  of  Archipelago,  I'Archipel,  and  the  Arches,  have 
been  transformed  by  geographers  and  seamen,  (D'Anville,  Geographie 
Anciennc,  torn.  i.  p.  281.  Analyse  de  la  Carte  de  la  Greece,  p.  60.) 
The  numbers  of  monks  or  caloyers  in  all  the  islandsand  the  adjacent 
mountain  of  Athos,  (Observations  de  Belon,  fol.  32,  verso,)  monte 
fianto,  might  justify  the  epithet  of  holy,  Syios,  a  slight  alteration  from 
the  original  atyaiof,  imposed  by  the  Dorians,  who,  in  their  dialect* 
gave  tlie  figurative  name  of  atycj,  or  goats,  to  the  bounding  waves, 
(Vossius,  apud  Cellarium,  Geograph.  Antia.  tom.  i.  p.  829.) 

^*  According  to  the  Jewish  traveller  wno  had  visited  Europe  and 
Asia,  Constantinople  was  equalled  only  by  Bagdad,  the  great  city  of 
the  Limaelitcs,  (voyage  de  Benjamin  de  Tudele,  par  Baratior,  tom 
L  €L  V.  p  46.) 
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»Qd,  in  the  support  and  restoration  of  the  arts,  their  patient 
and  peaceful  temper  was  more  useful  than  the  warlike  spirit 
and  feudal  anarchy  of  Europe.  The  provinces  that  still  ad- 
hered to  the  empire  were  repeopled  and  enriched  by  the 
misfortunes  of  those  which  were  irrecoverably  lost.  From 
the  yoke  of  the  caliphs,  the  Cathohcs  of  Syria,  Egypt,  and 
Africa  retired  to  the  allegiance  of  their  prince,  to  the  society 
of '  their  brethren :  the  movable  wealth,  which  eludes  the 
search  of  oppression,  accompanied  and  alleviated  their  exile , 
and  Constantinople  received  into  her  bosom  the  fugitive  trade 
of  Alexandria  and  Tyre.  The  chie&  of  Armenia  and 
Scythia,  who  fled  from  hostile  or  religious  persecution,  were 
hospitably  entertained:  their  followers  were  encouraged  to 
build  new  cities  and  to  cultivate  waste  lands;  and  many 
spots,  both  in  Europe  and  Asia,  preserved  the  name,  the 
manners,  or.  at  least  the  memory,  of  these  national  colonies. 
Even  the  tribes  of  Barbarians,  who  had  seated  themselves 
in  arms  on  the  territory  of  the  empire,  were  graduaUy  re- 
claimed to  the  laws  of  the  church  and  state ;  and  as  long 
as  they  were  separated  from  the  Greeks,  their  posterity  sup- 
phed  a  race  of  faithful  and  obedieut  soldiers.  Did  we  pos- 
sess sufficient  materials  to  survey  the  twenty-nine  themes  of 
the  Byzantine  monarchy,  our  curiosity  might  be  satisfied  with 
a  chosen  example:  it  is  fortunate  enough  that  the  clearest 
light  should  be  thrown  on  the  most  interesting  province,  and 
the  name  of  Peloponnesus  will  awaken  the  attention  of  the 
tlassic  reader. 

As  early  as  the  eighth  century,  in  the  troubled  reign  of  the 
Iconoclasts,  Greece,  and  even  Peloponnesus,"  were  overrun 
by  some  Sclavonian  bands  who  outskipped  the  royal  standard 
of  Bulgaria.  The  strangers  of  old,  Cadmus,  and  Danaus,  and 
Pelops,  had  planted  in  that  fruitful  soil  the  seeds  of  policy  and 
learning;  but  the  savages  of  the  north  eradicated  what  yet 
remained  of  their  sickly  and  withered  roots.     In  this  irruption. 


'*  *K<r9\a0cidfi  Si  vaaa  h  x^"^  '^"^  ylyoyc  0a(t0apos^  Bays  Constantine, 
(Thematibus,  L  il  c.  tl  p.  26,)  in  a  style  as  barbarous  as  the  idea, 
which  he  confirms,  as  usual,  by  a  foolish  epigram.    The  epitomizer  of 

8trabo  likewise  observes,  nal  vw  ii  iraaav  'Yiittipov^  koI  ^EXXa^a  cxtidv^ 
KaX  ricXoir^i/i/f;(roi/,  naX  ^aKiiovXav^  XiKvdai  JlK\d0oi  viftovrat^  (L  VU.  Dk 
98,  edit  Hudson,  edit  Casaub.  1251 ;)  a  passage  which  leads  Dod- 
well  a  weary  dance  (Geograph.  Minor,  torn.  ii.  dissert  vi.  p.  170 — 191 J 
to  enumerate  the  inroads  of  the  Sclavi,  and  to  fix  the  date  (A.  D.  9S0| 
nf  this  petty  geographer. 
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the  country  and  the  inhabitants  were  transformed ;  the  Grecian 
blood  was  contaminated ;  and  the  proudest  nobles  of  Pelopon- 
nesus were  branded  with  the  names  of  foreigners  and  slaves. 
By  the  diligence  of  succeeding  princes,  the  land  was  in  some 
measure  purified  from  the  Barbarians  ;   and  the  humble  rem- 
nant was  bound  by  an  oath  of  obedience,  tribute,  and  military 
•ervice,  which  they  often  renewed  and  often  violated.     The 
iege  of  Patras  was  formed  by  a  singular  concurrence  of  the 
kilavonians  of  Peloponnesus  and  the  Saracens  of  Africa.     In 
heir  last  distress,  a  pious  fiction  of  the  approach  of  the  praetor 
of  Corinth  revived  the  courage  of  the  citizens.     Their  sally 
was  bold  and  successful ;  the  strangers  embarked,  the  rebels 
submitted,  and  the  glory  of  the  day  was  ascribed  to  a  phan 
tom  or  a  stranger,  who  fought  in  the  foremost  ranks  under 
the  character  of  St.  Andrew  the  Apostle.     The  shrine  which 
contained  his  relics  was  decorated  with  the  trophies  of  victory, 
and  the  captive  race  was  forever  devoted  to  the  service  and 
vassalage  of  the  metropolitan  church  of  Patras.     By  the  revolt 
of  two  Sclavonian  tribes,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Helos  and 
Lacedaemon,  the  peace  of  the  peninsula  was  often  disturbed 
They  sometimes  insulted  the  weakness,  and  sometimes  resisted 
the  oppression,  of  the  Byzantine  government,  till  at  length  the 
approach  of  their  hostile  brethren  extorted  a  golden  bull  to 
define  the  rites  and  obligations  of  the  Ezzerites  and  Milengi, 
whose  annual  tribute  was  defined  at  twelve  hundred  pieces  of 
gold.     From  these  strangers  the  Imperial  geogiapher  has  ac- 
curately distinguished  a  domestic,  and  perhaps  original,  race, 
who,  in  some  degree,  might  derive  their  blood  from  the  much- 
injured  Helots.     The  liberality  of  the  Romans,  and  especially 
of  Augustus,  had  enfiranchised  the  maritime  cities  from  the 
dominion  of  Sparta ;  and  the  continuance  of  the  same  benefit 
ennobled  them  with   the  title  of  Eleuthero^  or  Free-Laco- 
nians."     In  the  time  of  Constantine  Porphyrogenitus,  they 
had  acquired  the  name  of  Mainote.%  under  which  they  dis- 
honor the  claim  of  liberty  by  the  inhuman  pillage  of  all  that 
is  shipwrecked  on  their  rocky  shores.     Their  territory,  barren 
of  corn,  but  fruitful  of  olives,  extended  to  the  Cape  of  Malea : 
they  accepted  a  chief  or  prince  from  the  Byzantine  praetor, 
and  a  light  tribute  of  four  hundred  pieces  of  gold  was  the 
bjulge  of  their  immunity,  rather  than  of  their  dependence. 

^*  Strabon.  Geograph.  L  viii^  562.    Pausanius,  QrtBC  De6cri|^ 
i  ol  e  f  1,  p.  264. 266.    Pliny,  Hist.  Natur.  1.  iv.  e.  8. 
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He  fireeraen  of  Laconia  assumed  the  character  of  Romani, 
and  long  adhered  to  the  religion  of  the  Greeks.  By  the  zeal 
of  the  emperor  Basil,  they  were  baptized  in  the  faith  of  Christ : 
bat  tlie  altars  of  Venus  and  Neptune  had  been  crowned  by 
these  rustic  votaries  five  hundred  years  after  they  were  pro- 
scribed in  the  Roman  world.  In  the  theme  of  Peloponnesus," 
forty  cities  were  still  numbered,  and  the  declining  state  of 
Sparta,  Argos,  and  Corinth,  may  be  suspended  in  the  tenth 
jentury,  at  an  equal  distance,  perhaps,  between  their  antique 
splendor  and  their  present  desolation.  The  duty  of  military 
service,  either  in  person  or  by  substitute,  was  imposed  on  the 
landi  or  benefices  of  the  province;  a  sum  of  five  pieces  of 
gold  was  assessed  on  each  of  the  substantial  tenants;  and  the 
saioe  capitation  was  shared  among  several  heads  of  inferior 
valujB.  On  the  proclamation  of  an  Italian  war,  the  Pelopon- 
nesians  excused  themselves  by  a  voluntary  oblation  of  one 
hundred  pounds  of  gold,  (four  thousand  pounds  sterling,)  and 
a  thousand  horses  with  their  arms  and  trappings.  The 
churches  and  monasteries  furnished  their  contingent ;  a  sacri- 
legious profit  was  extorted  from  the  sale  of  ecclesiastical 
honors ;  and  the  indigent  bishop  of  Leucadia  '*  was  made 
responsible  for  a  pension  of  one  hundred  pieces  of  gold/* 

Dxxt  the  wealth  of  the  province,  and  the  trust  of  the  revenue, 
were  founded  on  the  fair  and  plentiful  produce  of  trade  and 
manufiictures ;  and  some  symptoms  of  liberal  policy  may  be 
traced  in  a  law  which  exempts  from  all  personal  taxes  the 
mariners  of  Peloponnesus,  and  the  workmen  in  parchment 
and  purple.  This  denomination  may  be  fairly  applied  or 
extended  to  the  manufactures  of  linen,  woollen,  and  more 
especially  of  silk :  the  two  former  of  which  had  flourished  in 
Greece  since  the  days  of  Homer ;  and  the  last  was  introduced 
perhaps  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Justinian,  These  arts,  which 
were  exercised  at  Corinth,  Thebes,  and  Argos,  aflforded  food 
and  occupation  to  a  numerous  people  :  the  men,  women,  and 
children  were  distributed  according  to  their  age  and  strength ; 

"  Gonstantin.  de  Adrainistrando  Imperio,  L  il  c.  60,  51,  62. 

*•  The  rock  of  Leucate  was  the  southern  promontory  of  his  island 
■nd  diocese.  Had  he  been  the  exclusive  guardian  of  the  Lover's  Leap 
to  well  known  to  the  readers  of  Ovid  (Epist.  Sappho)  and  the  Specti^ 
tor,  he  might  ha7e  been  the  richest  prelate  of  the  Greek  church. 

^*  Leucatensis  mihi  juravit  episcopus,  quotannis  ecdesiam  suani 
diebere  Nicephoro  aureos  centum  persolvere,  similiter  et  ceteras  plvi 
tuousve  secundum  vires  suos,  (Liutprand  in  Legat  p.  489.) 
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and,  ff  many  of  these  were  domestic  slaves,  their  masters,  whc 
directed  the  work  and  enjoyed  the  profit,  were  of  a  free  and 
honorable  condition.  The  gifts  which  a  rich  and  generous 
matron  of  Peloponnesus  presented  to  the  emperor  Basil,  her 
adopted  son,  were  doubtless  fabricated  in  the  Grecian  looms. 
Danielis  bestowed  a  carpet  of  fine  wool,  of  a  pattern  which 
imitated  the  spots  of  a  peacock's  tail,  of  a  magnitude  to  over- 
spread the  floor  of  a  new  church,  erected  in  the  triple  name 
of  Christ,  of  Michael  the  archangel,  and  of  the  prophet  Elijah. 
6he  gave  six  hundred  pieces  of  silk  and  linen,  of  various  use 
and  denomination :  the  silk  was  painted  with  the  Tyrian  dye, 
and  adorned  by  the  labors  of  the  needle ;  and  the  linen  was 
60  exquisitely  fine,  that  an  entire  piece  might  be  rolled  in  the 
hollow  of  a  cane.'*  In  his  description  of  the  Greek  manufac- 
tures, an  historian  of  Sicily  discriminates  their  price,  accord- 
ing to  the  weight  and  quality  of  the  silk,  the  closeness  of  the 
texture,  the  beauty  of  the  colors,  and  the  taste  and  materials 
of  the  embroidery.  A  single,  or  even  a  double  or  treble 
thread  was  thought  sufficient  for  ordinary  sale ;  but  the  union 
of  six  threads  composed  a  piece  of  stronger  and  more  costly 
workmanship.  Among  the  colors,  he  celebrates,  with  aflfec- 
tation  of  eloquence,  the  fiery  blaze  of  the  scarlet,  and  the 
softer  lustre  of  the  green.  The  embroidery  was  raised  either 
in  silk  or  gold :  the  more  simple  ornament  of  stripes  or  cir- 
cles was  surpassed  by  the  nicer  imitation  of  flowers :  the  vest- 
ments that  were  fabricated  for  the  palace  or  the  altar  often 
glittered  with  precious  stones ;  and  the  figures  were  delineated 
in  strings  of  Oriental  pearls."  Till  the  twelfth  century, 
Greece  alone,  of  all  the  coimtries  of  Christendom,  was  pos- 
2ssed  of  the  insect  who  is  taught  by  nature,  and  of  the  work- 
men who  are  instructed  by  art,  to  prepare  this  elegant  luxury. 
But  the  secret  had  been  stolen  by  the  dexterity  and  diligence 

*»  See  Oonstantine,  (in  Vit.  Basil  c.74,  76,76,  p.  195,  197,  in  Script 
post  Theophanem,)  who  allows  himself  to  use  many  technical  or  bar* 
Darous  words:  barbarous,  says  he,  ry  ro>v  iroXXdv  duaBint  xaXdv  yip 
Ul  TovTois  KontoXsKTsTv.  Ducangc  labors  on  some :  but  he  was  not  a 
weaver. 

*'  The  manufactures  of  Palermo,  as  they  are  described  by  Hugo 
Falcandus,  (Hist.  Sicula  in  proem,  in  Muratori  Script.  Rerum  Itali- 
carum,  torn.  v.  p.  256,)  is  a  copy  of  those  of  Greece.  Without  transcrib- 
ing liis  declamatory  sentences,  which  I  have  softened  in  the  text,  I 
tball  observe,  that  in  this  passage  tlie  strange  word  exarctUaimiaia  if 
very  properly  changed  for  exanthemntu  by  Carisius,  the  first  edit  »r 
iPaicandus  lived  about  the  year  1 190. 
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• 

of  the  Arabs :  the  caliphs  of  the  East  and  West  scorned  to 
borrow  from  the  unbelievers  their  furniture  and  apparel ;  and 
two  cities  of  Spain,  Almeria  and  Lisbon,  were  ^rnous  for  the 
manufacture,  the  use,  and,  perhaps,  the  exportation,  of  silk. 
It  was  first  introduced  into  Sicily  by  the  Normans ;  and  this 
emigration  of  trade  distinguishes  the  victory  of  Roger  from 
the  uniform  and  fruitless  hostilities  of  every  age.  After  the 
Mck  of  Corinth,  Athens,  and  Thebes,  his  lieutenant  embarked 
with  a  captive  train  of  weavers  and  artificers  of  both  sexes,  a 
^ophy  glorious  to  their  master,  and  disgraceful  to  the  Greek 
emperor."  The  king  of  Sicily  was  not  insensible  of  the  value 
of  the  present ;  and,  in  the  restitution  of  the  prisoners,  he  ex- 
cepted only  the  male  and  female  manufacturers  of  Thebes 
and  Corinth,  who  labor,  says  the  Byzantine  historian,  under  a 
barbarous  lord,  like  the  old  Eretrians  in  the  service  of  Da- 
rius." A  stately  edifice,  in  the  palace  of  Palermo,  was 
erected  for  the  use  of  this  industrious  colony ;"  and  the  art 
was  propagated  by  their  children  and  disciples  to  satisfy  the 
increasing  demand  of  the  western  world.  The  decay  of  the 
looms  of  Sicily  may  be  ascribed  to  the  troubles  of  the  island, 
and  the  competition  of  the  Italian  cities.  In  the  year  thirteen 
hundred  and  fourteen,  Lucca  alone,  among  her  sister  repub 
lies,  enjoyed  the  lucrative  monopoly.**  A  domestic  revolution 
dispersed  the  manufacturers  to  Florence,   Bologna,  Venice, 


"  Inde  ad  interiora  Grsscis  progressi,  Oorinthum,  Thebas,  Athenas, 
antiqu&  nobilitate  celebres,  expugnant;  et,  maxima  ibidem  pradi 
direpti,  opifices  etiam,  qui  sericos  panoos  texere  Bolent,  ob  i^*Domin 
iam  Imperatoris  illius,  suique  principis  gloriam,  captivos  deducunt 
Quos  Rogerius,  in  Palermo  Siciliss,  metropoli  collocans,  artem  texendi 
Buos  edocere  prsBcepit ;  et  exhinc  prsedicta  are  ilia,  prius  &  Orsecis 
tantam  inter  Chrbtianos  habita,  Romania  patere  <XBpit  ingeniis, 
(Otho  Frisingen.  de  Gestis  Frederici  L  L  I  c.  88,  in  Muratori  Script 
Ital  torn,  vi  p.  668.)  This  exception  allows  the  bishop  to  celebrate 
Lisbon  and  Almeria  in  sericorum  pannorum  opificio  prssnobilissimas, 
(in  Chron.  npud  Muratori,  Annali  d  Italia,  torn.  ix.  p.  415.) 

"  Nicetas  in  Manuel,  L  ii.  c.  8.  p.  66.    He  describes  these  Greeks 

as    skilled  svrirpidvs   dddvas   ixpalvetVf   aS   lard  npoaavi^ovTai  rcHv  i^afttrojif 
Koi  ^(pviTOTrdcrijiv  croX(ov» 

**  Hugo  Falcandus  styles  them  nobiles  officinas.  The  Arabs  had 
Dot  introduced  silk,  though  they  had  planted  canes  and  made  sugar  in 
the  plain  of  Palermo. 

••  See  the  Life  of  Oastruccio  Casticani,  not  by  Machiavel,  but  ly 
his  more  autlientic  biographer  Nicholas  TegrimL  Muratori,  who  hai 
kiBerted  it  in  the  xith  volume  of  his  Seriptores,  quotes  this  curiooi 
^e  in  his  Italian  Antiquities,  (torn.  L  dissert,  xxv.  p.  878.) 
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Milan,  and  even  the  countries  beyond  the  Alps-;  and  thirteen 
years  after  this  event  the  statutes  of  Modena  enjoin  the  plant- 
ing of  mulberry-trees,  and  regulate  the  duties  on  raw  silk." 
The  northern  climates  are  less  propitious  to  the  education  of 
the  silkworm  ;  but  the  industry  of  France  and  Exigland  "  is 
•upplied  and  enriched  by  the  productions  of  Italy  and  China. 

I  must  repeat  the  complaint  that  the  vague  and  scanty 
m^^morials  of  the  times  will  not  afford  any  just  estimate 
of  the  taxes,  the  revenue,  and  the  resources  of  the  Greek 
empire.  From  every  province  of  Europe  and  Asia  the  riv- 
ulets of  gold  and  silver  discharged  into  the  Imperial  reser- 
voir a  copious  and  perennial  stream.  The  separation  of  the 
branches  from  the  trunk  increased  the  relative  magnitude  of 
Ck>nstantinople ;  and  the  maxims  of  despotism  contracted  the 
state  to  the  capital,  the  capital  to  the  palace,  and  the  palace 
to  the  royal  person.  A  Jewish  traveller,  who  visited  the  East 
in  the  twelfth  century,  is  lost  in  his  admiration  of  the  Byzaur 
tine  riches.  "  It  is  here,"  says  Benjamin  of  Tudela,  **  in  the 
queen  of  cities,  that  the  tributes  of  the  Greek  empire  are  an- 
nually deposited  and  the  lofty  towers  are  filled  with  precious 
magazines  of  silk,  purple,  and  gold.  It  is  said,  that  Constan- 
tinople pays  each  day  to  her  sovereign  twenty  thousand 
pieces  of  gold ;  which  are  levied  on  the  shops,  taverns,  and 
markets,  on  the  merchants  of  Persia  and  Egypt,  of  Russia 
and  Hungary,  of  Italy  and  Spain,  who  frequent  the  capital  by 
sea  and  land."  '*  In  all  pecuniary  matters,  the  authority  of 
a  Jew  is  doubtless  respectable ;  but  as  the  three  hundred  and 
sixty-five  days  would  produce  a  yearly  income  exceeding 
seven  millions  sterling,  I  am  tempted  to  retrench  at  least  the 

"  From  the  MS.  statutes,  as  they  are  quoted  by  Mm'atori  in  hit 
Italian  Antiquities,  (torn.  ii.  dissert,  xxv.  p.  46 — 48.) 

^^  The  broad  silk  manufacture  was  established  in  England  in  the 
year  1620,  (Anderson's  Chronological  Deduction,  voL  ii  p.  4:)  but  it 
IS  to  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes  that  we  owe  the  Spitalhelds 
colony. 

'*  Voyage  de  Benjamin  de  Tudele,  tom.  L  c.  6,  p.  44 — 52.    The 

Hebrew  text  has  been  translated  into  French  by  that  marvellous  cliild 

Baratier,  who  has  added  a  volume  of  crude  learning.     The  errors  and 

Ictions  of  the  Jewish  rabbi  are  not  a  sufficient  ground  to  deny  ihe 

eality  of  his  travels.* 

*  I  am  inclined,  with  Buegnot  (Les  Juifs  d'Occident,  part  iii.  p.  10!  el 
■eqq.)  and  Josti  (Geschicbte  der  Isiaeliter,  vol.  vi.  anbang.  p.  376  )  to  ooo 
iidftr  this  work  a  mere  compilation,  and  tc  doabt  the  reafUv  «f  ue  trmt 
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trnmeroiis  festivals  of  the  Greek  calendar.  The  mtisa  of 
treasure  that  was  saved  by  Theodora  and  Basil  the  Second 
will  suggest  a  splendid,  though  indefinite,  idea  of  their  sup- 
plies and  resources.  The  mother  of  Michael,  before  she 
retired  to  a  cloister,  attempted  to  check  or  expose  the  prodi- 
gality of  her  ungrateful  son,  by  a  free  and  faithful  account 
of  the  wealth  which  he  inherited ;  one  hundred  and  nine 
thousand  pounds  of  gold,  and  three  hundred  thousand  of  sil- 
ver, the  fruits  of  her  own  economy  and  that  of  her  deceased 
husl«and.*'  The  avarice  of  Basil  is  not  less  renowned  than 
his  valor  and  fortune:  his  victorious  armies  were  paid  and 
rewarded  without  breaking  into  the  mass  of  two  hundi%d 
thousand  pounds  of  gold,  (about  eight  millions  sterling,)  which 
he  had  buried  in  the  subterraneous  vaults  of  the  palace.** 
Such  accumulation  of  treasure  is  rejected  by  the  theory  and 
practice  of  modern  policy ;  and  we  are  more  apt  to  compute 
the  national  riches  by  the  use  and  abuse  of  the  public  credit 
Yet  the  maxims  of  antiquity  are  still  embraced  by  a  monarch 
formidable  to  his  enemies ;  by  a  republic  respectable  to  her 
allies ;  and  both  have  attained  their  respective  ends  of  mili- 
tary power  and  domestic  tranquillity. 

Whatever  might  be  consumed  for  the  present  wants,  or 
reserved  for  the  future  use,  of  the  state,  the  first  and  most 
sacred  demand  was  for  the  pomp  and  pleasure  of  the  emperor , 
and  his  discretion  only  could  define  the  measure  of  his  private 
expense.  The  princes  of  Constantinople  were  far  removed 
from  the  simplicity  of  nature ;  yet,  with  the  revolving  seasons, 
they  were  led  by  taste  or  fashion  to  withdraw  to  a  purer  air, 
from  the  smoke  and  tumult  of  the  capital  They  enjoyed,  or 
affect^  to  enjoy,  the  rustic  festival  of  the  vintage :  their  lei- 
sure was  amused  by  the  exercise  of  the  chase  and  the  calmer 
occupation  of  fishing,  and  in  the  summer  heats,  they  were 
shaded  from  the  sun,  and  refreshed  by  the  cooling  breezes 
from  the  sea.  The  coasts  and  islands  of  Asia  and  Europe 
were  covered  with  their  magnificent  villas;  but,  instead  of 
the  modest  art  which  secretly  strives  to  hide  itself  and  to 
docorate  the  scenery  of  nature,  the  marble  structure  of  their 


**  See  the  continuator  of  TheDphanes,  (L  iv.  j)  107,)  Cedrei»'ia,  (p. 
tl4)  and  Zonaras,  (torn.  ii.  L  xvi.  p.  157.) 

'*  Zonaras,  (torn.  ii.  1.  xviL  p.  226,)  insUad  of  pounds,  uses  the  mort 
rlsnic  appellation  of  talents,  which,  in  a  literal  sense  and  strict  crmuQ 
lalion,  would  multiply  sixty  fold  tho  treasure  of  BaoL 
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were  accompanied  with  gardens,  and  with  five  churches,  ont 
of  which  was  conspicuous  for  size  and  heauty :  it  was  crowned 
with  three  domes,  the  roof  of  gilt  brass  reposed  on  columns 
of  Italian  marble,  and  the  walls  were  incrusted  with  marbles 
of  various  colors.  In  the  face  of  the  church,  a  semicircular 
portico,  of  the  figure  and  name  of  the  Greek  sifftna,  was  sup 
ported  by  fifteen  columns  of  Phrygian  marble,  and  the  subter- 
raneous vaults  were  of  a  similar  construction.  The  square 
before  the  sigma  was  decorated  with  a  fountain,  and  the 
margin  of  the  basin  was  lined  and  encompassed  with  plates 
of  silver.  '  In  the  beginning  of  each  season,  the  basin,  instead 
of  water,  was  replenished  with  the  most  exquisite  fruits,  which 
were  abandoned  to  the  populace  for  the  entertainment  of  the 
prince.  He  enjoyed  this  tumultuous  spectacle  from  a  throne 
resplendent  with  gold  and  gems,  which  was  raised  by  a  mar- 
ble staircase  to  the  height  of  a  lofty  terrace.  Below  the 
throne  were  seated  the  officers  of  his  guards,  the  magistrates, 
the  chiefe  of  the  fiictions  of  the  circus;  the  inferior  steps 
were  occupied  by  the  people,  and  the  place  below  was  cov- 
ered with  troops  of  dancers,  singers,  and  pantomimes.  The 
square  was  surrounded  by  the  hall  of  justice,  the  arsenal,  and 
the  various  offices  of  business  and  pleasure;  and  the  purple 
chamber  was  named  from  the  annual  distribution  of  robes  ot 
scarlet  and  purple  by  the  hand  of  the  empress  herself.  The 
long  series  of  the  apartments  was  adapted  to  the  seasons,  and 
decorated  with  marble  and  porphyry,  with  painting,  sculpture, 
and  mosaics,  with  a  profusion  of  gold, '  silver,  and  precious 
stones.  His  fanciful  magnificence  employed  the  skill  and 
patience  of  such  artists  as  the  times  could  afibrd:  but  the 
taste  of  Athens  would  have  despised  their  frivolous  and  costly 
labors;  a  golden  tree,  with  its  leaves  and  branches,  which 
sheltered  a  multitude  of  birds  warbling  their  artificial  notes, 
and  two  lions  of  massy  gold,  and  of  natural  size,  who  looked 
and  roared  like  their  brethren  of  the  forest  The  successors 
of  Theophilus,  of  the  Basilian  and  Comnenian  dynasties,  were 
not  less  ambitious  of  leaving  some  memorial  of  their  residence ; 
and  th«  portion  of  the  palace  most  splendid  and  august 
was  dignified  with  the  title  of  the  golden  triclinium**  With 
becoming  modesty,  the  rich  and  noWe  Greeks  aspired  to  imi- 


**  In  aureo  tricb'nio  quss  piastantior  est  pars  potent  issimos  {tk$ 
%UMrpfr  Romanv^)  degens  creteras  partes  {kliis)  distribuerat,  {Lmir- 
prand.  Hist  1.  v.  c  9,  p.  469.)    For  this  last  sigmfication  of  TricUuiua^ 
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tate  their  sovereign,  and  when  they  passed  through  the  streets 
on  horseback,  in  their  robes  of  silk  and  embroidery,  they  were 
mistaken  by  the  children  for  kings."*  A  matron  of  Pelopon- 
nesijs,*^  who  had  cherished  the  infant  fortunes  of  Basil  the 
Macedonian,  was  excited  by  tenderness  or  vanity  to  visit  the 
greatness  of  her  adopted  son.  In  a  journey  of  five  hundred 
miles  from  Patras  to  Constantinople,  her  age  or  indolence 
leclined  the  fetigue  of  a  horse  or  carriage :  the  soft  litter  or 
Ded  of  Danielis  was  transported  on  the  shoulders  of  ten  robust 
slaves ;  and  as  they  were  relieved  at  easy  distances,  a  band 
of  three  hundred  were  selected  for  the  performance  of  this 
service.  She  was  entertarned  in  the  Byzantine  palace  with 
filial  reverence,  and  the  honors  of  a  queen;  and  whatevei 
might  be  the  origin  of  her  wealth,  her  gifts  were  not  unwo^ 
thy  of  the  regal  dignity.  I  have  already  described  the  fine 
and  curious  manufactures  of  Peloponnesus,  of  linen,  silk,  and 
woollen ;  but  the  most  acceptable  of  her  presents  consisted  in 
three  hundred  beautiful  youths,  of  whom  one  hundred  were 
eunuchs ; "  "  for  she  was  not  ignorant,"  says  the  historian, 
*^  that  the  air  of  the  palace  is  more  congenial  to  such  insects, 
than  a  shepherd!s  dairy  to  the  flies  of  the  summer."  During  her 
lifetime,  she  bestowed  the  greater  part  of  her  estates  in  Pelo- 
ponnesus, and  her  testament  instituted  Leo,  the  son  of  Basil, 
her  universal  heir.  After  the  payment  of  the  legacies,  four- 
score villas  or  &rms  were  added  to  the  Imperial  domain  ;  and 
three  thousand  slaves  of  Danielis  were  enfranchised  by  their 
new  lord,  and  transplanted  as  a  colony  to  the  Italian  coast. 
From  this  example  of  a  private  matron,  we  may  estimate  the 
wealth  and  magnificence  of  the  emperors.     Yet  our  enjoy 


iacdifidum  tria  vel  plara  kXivjj  scilicet  eriyri  complectens,)  see  Ducang^ 
Gloss.  Graec.  et  Observations  sur  JoinviUe,  p.  240)  and  Reiske,  (ad 
Constantinum  de  Ceremoniis,  p.  7.) 

"  In  equis  vecti  (says  Benjamin  of  Tudela)  regum  filiis  videntur 
persimiles.  I  prefer  the  Latin  version  of  Constantino  TEmpereur  (p. 
46)  to  the  French  of  Baratier,  (torn.  i.  p.  49.) 

*"*  See  the  account  of  her  journey,  munificence,  and  testament,  in  the 
life  of  Basil,  by  his  grandson  Constantino,  (p.  74,  76,  76,  p.  196 — 
197.) 

•®  Caraamatium  (xap^tftaScs,  Ducange,  Gloss.)  Graeci  vocant,  amputatis 
^irilibus  et  virgS,  puerum  eunuchum  quos  Verdunenses  mercatores  (»b 
knmensum  lucrum  facere  solent  et  in  Hispaniam  ducere,  (Liutpran  I,  i 
Ti  c.  8,  p.  470.) — ^The  last  abomination  of  the  abominable  elave-trt  ie ! 
Tc  1 1  am  surprised  to  find,  in  the  zth  century,  such  activf*  «peculai  ^nf 
•i  ooBUAdroe  in  Lorr»ine. 
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iB0nts  are  oonfined  by  a  narrow  carcle ;  and,  whatsoever  ma) 
be  its  ralue,  the  luxury  of  life  is  possessed  with  more  innocenoe 
and  bafety  by  the  master  of  his  own,  than  by  the  steward  of 
the  public,  fortune. 

In  an  absolute  government,  which  levels  the  distinctions  of 
noble  and  plebeian  birth,  the  sovereign  is  the  sole  ibuDtain 
of  honor ;  and  the  rauk,  both  in  the  palace  and  the  empire, 
lepends  on  the  titles  and  offices  which  are  bestowed  and 
esumed  by  his  arbitrary  will.  Above  a  thousand  years,  from 
Vespasian  to  Alexius  Gomnenus,^  the  Ccesar  was  the  second 
person,  or  at  least  the  second  degree,  after  the  supreme  title 
of  Augustus  was  more  freely  communicated  to  the  sons  and 
brothers  of  the  reigning  monarch.  To  elude  without  violating 
his  promise  to  a  powerful  associate,  the  husband  of  his  sister, 
and,  without  giving  himself  an  equal,  to  reward  the  piety  of 
his  brother  Isaac,  the  crafty  Alexius  interposed  a  new  and 
supereminent  dignity.  The  ha[^y  flexibility  of  the  Greek 
tongue  allowed  him  to  compound  the  names  of  Augustus  and 
Emperor  (Sebastos  and  Autocrator,)  and  the  union  producer 
the  sonorous  title  of  Sebdstocrator,  He  was  exalted  above  the 
Csesar  on  the  first  step  of  the  throne  :  the  public  acclamations 
repeated  his  name  ;  and-  he  was  only  distinguished  from  the 
sovereign  by  some  peculiar  ornaments  of  the  head  and  feet. 
The  emperor  alone  could  assume  the  purple  or  red  buskins,  and 
the  close  diadem  or  tiara,  which  imitated  the  fashion  of  the 
Persian  kings.^*  It  was  a  high  pyramidal  cap  of  cloth  or  silk, 
almost  concealed  by  a  profusion  of  pearls  and  jewels:  the 
crown  was  formed  by  a  horizontal  circle  and  two  arches  of 
gold :  at  the  summit,  the  point  of  their  intersection,  was 
placed  a  globe  or  cross,  and  two  string  or  lappets  of  pearl 
depended  on  either  cheek.  Instead  of  red,  the  buskins  of 
the  Sebastocrator  and  Caesar  were  green ;  and  on  their  open 
coronets  or  crowns,  the  precious  gems  were  more  sparingly 
distributed.  Beside  and  below  the  Caesar  the  fancy  of  Alex- 
ius created  the  Pankypersebastos  and  the  Protosebastos^  whose 

■'  See  the  Alexiad  ^^L  iiL  p.  78,  *19)  of  Anna  Comnena,  -who,  except 
in  filial  piety,  may  be  compared  to  Mademoiselle  de  Montpensier.  In 
her  awful  reverence  for  titles  and  forms,  she  styles  her  father  'E>rt<r- 
rnnovdpxii,  the  inventor  of  this  royal  art,  the  re^pn  rf^^vajv,  and 
huar^fii)  brtartfiidiv, 

*'  Lriftfta,  ariibavoff  Siairtfta ;  see  Reiske,  ad  Oeremoniale,  p.  14,  15. 
Ducange  has  given  a  learned  dissertation  on  the  crowns  of  Constanti' 
Bople,  Rome,  France,  <&a,  (sur  Joinville,  xxv.  p.  289 — 808  ;)  but  of  hii 
thurtyfour  models,  none  exactly  tally  with  Anne's  deecriptioa 
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sound  and  signification  will  satisfy  a  Gredan  ear.  Thej 
imply  a  suoeriority  and  a  priority  above  the  simple  name  of 
Augustus;  and  this  sacred  and  primitive  title  of  the  Roman 
prin(!e  was  degraded  to  the  kinsmen  and  servants  of  the  By- 
f;antine  court  The  daughter  of  Alexius  applauds,  with  fond 
complacency,  this  artful  gradation  of  hopes  and  honors ;  but 
the  science  of  words  is  accessible  to  the  meanest  capacity ;  and 
this  vain  dictionary  was  easily  enriched  by  the  pride  of  his  suc- 
cessors. To  their  favorite  sons  or  brothers,  they  imparted  the 
more  lofty  appellation  of  Lord  or  Despot^  which  was  illustrated 
with  new  orqaments,  and  prerogatives,  and  placed  immediately 
after  the  person  of  the  emperor  himself.  The  five  titles  o^  1. 
Despot ;  2.  Sebastocrator ;  3,  CcBsar ;  4.  Panhypersehastos ; 
and,  5.  Protosehastos  ;  were  usually  confined  to  die  princes  of 
his  blood :  they  were  the  emanations  of  his  majesty ;  but  aa 
they  exercised  no  regular  functions,  their  existence  was  useless, 
and  their  authority  precarious. 

But  in  every  monarchy  the  substantial  powers  of  govern- 
ment must  be  divided  and  exercised  by  the  ministers  of  the 
palace  and  treasury,  the  fleet  and  army.  The  titles  alone 
can  differ;,  and  in  the  revolution  of  ages,  the  counts  and 
prsefects,  the  praetor  and  quaestor,  insensibly  descended,  while 
their  servants  rose  above  their  heads  to  the  first  honors  of  the 
state.  1.  In  a  monarchy,  which  refers  every  object  to  the 
person  of  the  prince,  the  care  and  ceremonies  of  the  palace 
form  the  most  respectable  department  The  Curapalata,*^ 
so  illustrious  in  the  age  of  Justinian,  was  supplanted  by  the 
Protovestiare^  whose  primitive  functions  were  limited  to  the 
custody  of  the  wardrobe.  From  thence  his  jurisdiction  was 
extended  over  the  numerous  menials  of  pomp  and  luxury; 
and  he  presided  with  his  silver  wand  at  the  public  and  private 
audience.  2*  In  the  ancient  system  of  Constantine,  the  name 
of  LogothetCy  or  accountant,  was  applied  to  the  receiver  of 
the  finances :  the  principal  officers  were  distinguished  as  the 
Logothetes  of  the  domain,  of  the  posts,  the  army,  the  private 

*'  Par  exstans  curia,  solo  diademate  diBpar, 

Ordine  pro  rerum  vocitatus  Cura-PcUati, 

says  the  African  Corippus,  (de  Laudibus  Justini,  L  i.  186 ,)  and  in  the 
tame  century  (the  vitn)  Cassiodorus  represents  him,  who,  yirga  aurel 
decoratus,  inter  numerosa  obsequia  primus  ante  pedes  regis  incederet 
j[Variar.  viL  6.)  But  this  great  officer,  (unknown,)  dvcTrtyvaxrrof ,  ezerds 
mg  no  functioL,  v^v  Ai  oUtnlav^  was  cast  down  by  the  modern  Greeks  ic 
the  zvlb  rank,  (Codia  c.  5,  p.  66.) 
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and  publie  treasure;  and  the  great  Logothete^  the  suprenM 
guardian  of  the  laws  and  revenues,  is  compared  with  th« 
chancellor  of  the  Latin  monarchies/'  His  discerning  eje 
pervaded  the  civil  administration ;  and  he  was  assisted,  in  due 
subordination,  by  the  eparch  or  praefect  of  the  city,  the  first 
secretary,  and  the  keepers  of  the  privy  seal,  the  archives, 
and  the  red  or  purple  ink  which  was  reserved  for  the  sacred 
signature  of  the  emperor  alone/'  The  introductor  and  inter- 
preter of  foreign  ambassadors  were  the  great  Ohiauss^^  and 
the  Dragoman^^  two  names  of  Turkish  origin,  and  which  are 
still  familiar  to  the  Sublime  Porte.  3.  From  the  humble 
style  and  service  of  guards,  the  Domestics  insensibly  rose  to 
the  station  of  generals ;  the  military  themes  of  the  East  and 
West,  the  legions  of  Europe  and  Asia,  were  often  divided,  till 
the  great  Domestic  was  finally  invested  with  the  universal  and 
absolute  command  of  the  land  forces.  The  Protostrator^  in 
his  original  functions,  was  the  assistant  of  the  emperor  when 
he  mounted  on  horseback :  he  gradually  became  the  lieuten- 
ant of  the  great  Domestic  in  the  field ;  and  his  jurisdiction 
extended  over  the  stables,  the  cavalry,  and  the  royal  train 
of  hunting  and  hawking.  The  Stratopedarch  was  the  great 
judge  of  the  camp:  the  Protospathaire  commanded  the 
guards ;  the  Constable**  the  great  jEteriarch^  and  the  Aco- 
Jythj  were  the  separate  chieh  of  the  Franks,  the  Barbarians, 

V  Nioetas  (in  Manuel,  L  vil  c.  1)  defines  him  ax  h  Aarivtov  ^uvii 

KayircX^piov,  a>(  ^  *KX\rives  stirouv  KoyoBirnv.     Tet   the   epithet  of  fiiyat 

was  added  by  the  elder  Andronicua,  (Ducange,  torn,  i*  p.  822,  828.) 

*'  From  Leo  L  (A.  D.  470)  the  Imperial  ink,  which  is  still  visible  on 
some  original  acts,  was  a  mixtm'e  of  vermilion  and  cinnabar,  or 
purple.  The  emperor's  guardians,  who  shared  in  this  prerogative, 
always  marked  in  green  ink  the  indiction  and  the  month.  See  the 
Dictionnaire  Diplomatique,  (tom.  i  p.  611 — 618)  a  valuable  abridg- 
ment 

^^  The  sultan  sent  a  Tltaovi  to  Alexius,  (Anna  Comnena,  L  vL  p. 
170.  Ducange  ad  loc.;)  and  Pachymer  often  speaks  of  the  ^liyai 
T^aovi^  (1.  vii.  c  1,  L  zii.  c.  80,  L  ziil  c.  22.)  The  Chiaoush  basha  is 
now  at  the  head  of  700  officers,  (Rycaut's  Ottoman  Empire,  p.  849, 
octavo  %ditioa) 

^*  Tagerman   is  the  Arabic  name  of  an  interpreter,  (D*Herbelot| 

p.   864,   856  j)   vpCiroi     rcov     lpfti}vitijv^     oS$     koivw^    dvoftd^ovtrt   SpayofiavovSf 

Bays  Codmus,  (c.  v.  No.  70,  p.  67.)    See  Villehardouin,  (No.  96,)  Bus- 
bequiiis,  (Epist.  iv.  p.  838,)  and  Ducange,  (Observations  sur  Yillehar 
douin,  and  Gloss.  Grsec.  et  Latin ) 

**  Kov6arav\o(f  or*  KoyT&<Trav\oSf  A  Corruption  from  the  Latin  Oomei 
■tabuli,  or  the  French  ConnStable.  In  a  mihtary  sense,  it  was  used  bf 
Ihe  Greeks  in  the  xith  century,  at  least  as  early  as  in  France. 
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and  the  Varaiigi,  or  English,  the  mercenary  strangers,  who,  A 
the  decay  of  the  national  spirit,  formed  the  n»rve  of  the  By- 
zantine armies.  4.  The  naval  powers  were  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  great  Duke;  in  his  absence  they  obeyed  the 
ffreat  Drungaire  of  the  fleet ;  and,  in  his  place,  the  Emir^  or 
Admiral^  a  name  of  Saracen  extraction,*'  but  which  has  been 
naturalized  in  all  the  modem  languages  of  Europe.  Of  these 
officers,  and  of  many  more  whom  it  would  be  useless  to  enu- 
merate, the  civil  and  military  hierarchy  was  framed.  Their 
honors  and  emoluments,  their  dress  and  titles,  their  mutual 
salutations  and  respective  preeminence,  were  balanced  with 
more  exquisite  labor  than  would  have  fixed  the  constitution  of 
a  free  people ;  and  the  code  was  almost  perfect  when  this  base 
less  fabric,  the  monument  of  pride  and  servitude,  was  forevei 
buried  in  the  ruins  of  the  empire.** 

The  most  lofty  titles,  and  the  most  humble  postures,  which 
devotion  has  applied  to  the  Supreme  Being,  have  been  prosti- 
tuted by  flattery  and  fear  to  creatures  of  the  same  nature  with 
ourselves.  The  mode  of  adoration^^*  of  falling  prostrate  oc 
the  ground,  and  kissing  the  feet  of  the  emperor,  was  borrowed 
by  Diocletian  from  Persian  servitude;  but  it  was  continued 
and  aggravated  till  the  last  age  of  the  Greek  monarchy.  Ex- 
cepting only  on  Sundays,  when  it  was  waived,  from  a  motive 
of  religious  pride,  this  humiliating  reverence  was  exacted  from 
all  who  entered  the  royal  presence,  from  the  princes  invested 
with  the  diadem  and  purple,  and  from  the  ambassadors  who 
represented  their  independent  sovereigns,  the  caliphs  of  Asia, 
Egypt,  or  Spain,  the  kings  of  France  and  Italy,  and  the  Latin 
emperors  of  ancient  Rome.  In  his  transactions  of  business, 
Liutprand,  bishop  of  Cremona,**  asserted  the  free  spirit  <rf  a 

*^  It  was  directly  borrowed  from  the  NormanB.  In  the  xiith  cen- 
tury, Oiannone  reckons  the  admiral  of  Sicily' among  the  great  officers. 

^^  This  sketch  of  honors  and  offices  is  drawn  from  George  Cordinus 
Guropalata,  who  survived  the  taking  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks: 
his  elaborate,  though  triffing,  work  (de  Officiis  EcclesisB  et  Aulas  C.  P.) 
has  been  illustrated  by  the  notes  of  Goar,  and  the  three  books  of  Gret^ 
Bor,  a  learned  Jesuit  • 

**  The  respectful  salutation  of  carrying  the  hand  to  the  mouth,  ados^ 
is  the  root  of  the  Latin  word  adoro,  adorare.  See  our  learned  Seldeo, 
(vol  iii.  p.  143 — 146,  942,)  in  his  Titles  of  Honor.  It  seems,  from  th« 
let  book  of  Herodotus,  to  be  of  Persian  origin. 

'^  The  two  embassies  of  Liutprand  to  Constantinople,  all  that  he  saw 
IN*  suffered  in  the  Greek  capita^  are  pleasantlv  described  by  hime«l( 
(Hist  L  vl  c.  1—4,  p.  469—471.  Legatio  ad  Nicephorum  Phocam,  pi 
479..489.) 
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Frank  and  tiie  dignity  of  his  master  Otho.  Yet  his  einceritj 
cannot  disguise  the  abasement  of  his  first  audience.  When 
he  approached  the  throne,  the  birds  of  the  golden  tree  begaii 
to  warble  their  notes,  which  were  accompanied  by  the  roar 
ings  of  the  two  lions  of  gold.  With  his  two  companions  Liut* 
prand  was  compelled  to  bow  and  to  fall  prostrate ;  'and  thric« 
to  touch  the  ground  with  his  forehead.  He  arose,  but  in  the 
short  interval,  the  throne  had  been  hoisted  from  the  floor  to 
the  ceiling,  the  Imperial  figure  appeared  in  new  and  more 
gorgeous  apparel,  and  the  interview  was  concluded  in  haughty 
and  majestic  silence.  In  this  honest  and  curious  narrative^ 
the  Bishop  of  Cremona  represents  the  ceremonies  of  the  By- 
zantine coui-t,  which  are  still  practised  in  the  Sublime  Porte, 
and  which  were  preserved  in  the  last  age  by  the  dukes  of 
Muscovy  or  Russia.  After  a  long  journey  by  sea  and  land, 
from  Venice  to  Constantinople,  the  ambassador  halted  at  the 
golden  gate,  till  he  was  conducted  by  the  formal  officers  to 
Uie  hospitable  palace  prepared  for  his  reception;  but  this 
palace  was  a  prison,  and  his  jealous  keepers  prohibited  all 
social  intercourse  either  with  strangers  or  natives.  At  his 
first  audience,  he  offered  the  gifts  of  his  master,  slaves,  ^nd 
golden  vases,  and  costly  armor.  The  ostentatious  payment 
of  the  officers  and  troops  displayed  before  his  eyes  the  riches 
of  the  empire:  he  was  entertained  at  a  royal  banquet,**  in 
which  the  ambassadors  of  the  nations  were  marshalled  by  the 
esteem  or  contempt  of  the  Greeks :  firom  his  own  table,  the 
emperor,  as  the  most  signal  favor,  sent  the  plates  which  ho 
had  tasted ;  and  his  favorites  were  dismissed  with  a  robe  of 
honor.**.  In  the  morning  and  evening  of  each  day,  his  civil 
and  military  servants  attended  their  duty  in  the  palace ;  their 
labors  were  repaid  by  the  sight,  perhaps  by  the  smile,  of  their 
lord ;  his  commands  were  signified  by  a  nod  or  a  sign  :  but 
all  earthly  greatness  stood  silent  »id  submissive  in  his  pres- 
ence.     In   his   regular  or  extraordinary  processions  through 

"  Among  the  amusements  of  the  feast,  a  boy  balanced,  on  bis  fore- 
head,'a  pike,  or  pole,  twenty-four  feet  long,  with  a  cross  b#  of  two 
eubits  a  little  below  the  top.  Two  boys,  naked,  though  cinctured, 
(eampestrati^)  together,  and  singly,  climbed,  stood,  played,  descended, 
dbc,  ita  me  stupidum  reddidit :  utrum  mirabilius  nescio,  (p.  470.)  At 
wiother  repast  a  homily  of  Chrysostom  on  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles 
was  read  eliiti  voce  non  Latine,  (p.  483.) 

*'  Gfda  is  not  improbably  derived  from  Gala,  or  Caloat,  io  Arable  ■ 
ffebe  of  honor,  (Rekke,  Y'ot  in  Ceremon.  p.  84.) 
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the  capital,  be  unveiled  his  person  to  the  public  view  :  the 
ntcs  of  policy  were  connected  with  those  of  religion,  and  hii 
tisits  to  the  principal  churches  were  regulated  by  the  festivals 
of  the  Greek  calendar.  On  the  eve  of  these  processions,  the 
gracious  or  devout  intention  of  the  monarch  was  proclaimed 
by  the  heralds.  The  streets  were  cleared  and  purified;  the 
pavement  was  strewed  with  flowers;  the  most  precious  fur- 
niture, the  gold  and  silver  plate,  and  silken  hangings,  wero 
displayed  from  the  windows  and  balconies,  and  a  severe  dis- 
cipline restrained  and  silenced  the  tumult  of  the  populace. 
The  march  was  opened  by  the  miUtary  officers  at  the  head 
of  their  troops  :  Uiey  were  followed  in  long  order  by  the 
magistrates  and  ministers  of  the  civil  government :  the  person 
of  die  emperor  was  guarded  by  his  eunuchs  and  domestics, 
and  at  the  church  door  he  was  solemnly  received  by  the 
patriarch  and  his  clergy.  The  task  of  applause  was  not 
abandoned  to  the  rude  and  spontaneous  voices  of  the  crowd* 
The  most  convenient  stations  were  occupied  by  the  bands  of 
the  blue  and  green  factions  of  the  circus ;  and  their  furious 
conflicts,  which  had  shaken  the  capital,  were  insensibly  sunk 
to  an  emulation  of  servitude.  From  either  side  they  echoed 
in  responsive  melody  the  praises  of  the  emperor ;  their  poets 
and  musicians  directed  the  choir,  and  long  life  *"  and  victory 
were  the  burden  of  every  song.  The  same  acclamations  were 
performed  at  the  audience,  the  banquet,  and  the  church ;  and 
as  an  evidence  of  boundless  sway,  they  were  repeated  in  the 
Latin,**  Gothic,  Persian,  French,  and  even  English  language,** 
by  the  mercenaries  who  sustained  the  real  or  fictitious  char- 
acter of  those  nations.  By  the  pen  of  Constantine  Porphyro- 
genitus,  this  science  of  form  and  flattery  has  been  reduced 
into  a  pompous  and  trifling  volume,**  which  the  vanity  of  sue- 

*'   TloXvxpovi^etv  is  explained  by  e^rint^etv,  (Codin.  c.  7.    Ducange, 
OlosB.  GrsBC.  tonLi  p.  1199.) 

BriTt  Ad/1171/c  'Hfi«paroj9C5,  i)y  novXroi  ivvoj,  (CeremoD.  C.  'IS,  p.  215.) 
The  want  of  the  Latin  V  obliged  the  Greeks  to  employ  their  /? ;  nor 
do  theyfegard  quantity.  Till  he  recollected  the  true  language,*thes6 
Atrange  sentences  might  puzzle  a  professor. 

**    l&apayyoi   Kara   rhv  irarpiav   xal    olroi    ai)T(av   yKiaabav^    0yovv   'IvjcAi- 

f»KTri,  iroX»xf>o»'t^o»(ri,  (Codin.  p.  90.)    I  wish  he  had  preserved  th« 
•rords,  however  corrupt,  of  their  English  acclamation. 

••  For  all  these  ceremonies,  see  the  professed  work  of  Constantine 
^^orphyrogenitus  with  the  notes,  or  rather  dissertations,  of  his  Gor- 
editors.  Leich  and  Reiske.    For  the  rank  of  standing  courtiet^ 
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Meding  times  might  enrich  with  an  ample  supplement.  Yet 
ibe  calmer  reflection  of  a  prince  would  surely  suggest  that  th« 
same  acclamations  were  applied  to  every  character  and  every 
reign :  and  if  he  had  risen  from  a  private  rank,  he  might  re- 
member, that  his  own  voice  had  been  the  loudest  and  most 
eager  in  applause,  at  the  very  moment  when  he  envied  the  for- 
tune, or  conspired  against  the  life,  of  his  predecessor.** 

The  princes  of  the  North,  of  the  nations,  says  Constantine, 
without  fEuth  or  &me,  were  ambitious  of  mingling  their  blood 
with  the  blood  of  the  Caesars,  by  their  marriage  with  a  royal 
virgin,  or  by  the  nuptials  of  their  daughters  with  a  Roman 
prince.^  The  aged  monarch,  in  his  instructions  to  his  son, 
reveals  the  secret  maxims  of  policy  and  pride ;  and  suggests 
the  most  decent  reasons  for  refusing  these  insolent  and  un- 
reasonable demands.  Every  animal,  says  the  discreet  empe- 
ror, is  prompted  by  nature  to  seek  a  mate  among  the  animab 
of  his  own  species ;  and  the  human  species  is  divided  into  va- 
rious tribes,  by  the  distinction  of  language,  religion,  and  man- 
ners. A  just  regard  to  the  purity  of  descent  preserves  the 
harmony  of  public  and  private  life  ;  but  the  mixture  of  foreign 
blood  is  the  fruitful  source  of  disorder  and  discord.  Such  had 
ever  been  the  opinion  and  practice  of  the  sage  Romans :  their 
jurisprudence  proscribed  the  marriage  of  a  citizen  and  a  stran- 
ger :  in  the  days  of  freedom  and  virtue,  a  senator  would  havo 
scorned  to  match  his  daughter  with  a  king :  the  glory  of  Mark 
Antony  was  sullied  by  an  Egyptian  wife :  *•  and  the  emperor 
Htus  was  compelled,  by  popular  censure,  to  dismiss  with 
reluctance  the  reluctant  Berenice.**     This  perpetual  interdict 

p.  80,  not  23,  62 ;  for  the  adoration,  except  on  Sundays,  p.  96,  240, 
not  131 ;  tne  processions,  p.  2,  <&c.,  not  p.  3,  <&c. ;  the  acclamationi 
passim,  not.  26  <&c. ;  the  factions  and  Hippodrome,  p.  177 — 214,  not 
9,  98,  <&&;  the  Gothic  games,  p.  221,  not  111 ;  vintage,  p.  217,  not 
109 :  much  more  information  is  scattered  over  the  work. 

"  Et  private  Othoni  et  nuper  eadem  dicenti  nota  adulatio,  (Tacit 
Hist  1,  86.) 

**  The  ziiith  chapter,  de  Administratione  Imperii,  may  be  explained 
and  rectified  by  the  Familise  Byzantinse  of  Ducange. 

^  Sequiturque  nefas  JBgyptia  conjux,  (Virgil,  ^neid,  yiil  688.) 
Yet  this  Egyptian  wife  was  tlie  daughter  of  a  long  line  of  kings.  Quid 
te  mutavit  (says  Antony  in  a  private  letter  to  Aug^tus)  an  quod  re- 
ginam  ineo  ?  Uxor  mea  est,  (Suetoa  in  August  c  69.)  Yet  I  m  ich 
q  testion  (for  I  cannot  stay  to  inquire)  whether  the  triumvir  ever  dared 
i.  celebrate  IJa  marriage  either  with  Roman  or  Egyptian  rites. 

**  Berenicem  invitus  invitam  dimisit,  (Su^.tonius  in  Tito,  c  7.)  Hav« 
I  obMTTtd  elsewhere,  that  this   Jewish  beauty  was  at  thi«  timt 
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was  ratified  by  the  fabulous  sanction  of  the  great  CoustantiiM. 
ITie  ambassadors  of  the  nations,  more  especially  of  the  unbe^ 
lieving  nations,  were  solemnly  admonished,  that  such  strange 
alliances  had  been  condemned  by  the  founder  of  the  church 
and  city.  The  irrevocable  law  was  inscribed  on  the  altar 
of  St.  Sophia ;  and  the  impious  prince  who  should  stain  the 
majesty  of  the  purple  was  excluded  from  the  civil  and  eccle- 
liastical  communion  of  the  Romans.  If  the  ambassadors 
were  instructed  by  any  false  brethren  in  the  Byzantine  his- 
tory, they  might  produce  three  memorable  examples  of  the 
violation  of  this  imaginary  law :  the  marriage  of  Leo,  or 
rather  of  his  father  Constantine  the  Fourth,  with  the  daughter 
of  the  king  of  the  Chozars,  the  nuptials  of  the  granddaughter 
of  Romanus  with  a  Bulgarian  prince,  and  the  union  of  Ber- 
tha of  France  or  Italy  with  young  Romanus,  the  son  of  Con- 
stantine Porphyrogenitus  himself.  To  these  objections  three 
answers  were  prepared,  which  solved  the  difficulty  and  estab- 
lished the  law.  I.  The  deed  and  the  guilt  of  Constantine 
Copronymus  were  acknowledged.  The  Isaurian  heretic,  who 
sullied  the  baptismal  font,  and  declared  war  ag^nst  the  holy 
images,  had  indeed  embraced  a  Barbarian  wife.  By  this  im- 
pious alliance  he  accomplished  the  measure  of  his  crimes,  and 
was  devoted  to  the  just  censure  of  the  church  and  of  posterity. 

II.  Romanus  could  not  be  alleged  as  a  legitimate  emperor; 
he  was  a  plebeian  usurper,  ignorant  of  the  laws,  and  regard- 
less of  the  honor,  of  the  monarchy.  His  son  Christopher, 
the  father  of  the  bride,  was  the  third  in  rank  in  the  college 
of  princes,  at  once  the  subject  and  the  accomplice  of  a  rebel- 
ious  parent  The  Bulgarians  were  sincere  and  devout  Chris- 
tians; and  the  safety  of  the  empire,  with  the  redemption 
of  many  thousand  captives,  depended  on  this  preposterous 
alliance.  Yet  no  consideration  could  dispense  from  the  law 
of  Constantine :  the  clergy,  the  senate,  and  the  people,  dis- 
approved the  conduct  of  Romanus ;  and  he  was  reproached, 
both  in  his  life  and  death,  as  the  author  of  the  public  disgrace. 

III.  For  the  marriage  of  his  own  son  with  the  daughter  of 
Hugo,  king  of  Italy,  a  more  honorable  defence  is  contrived 
by  the  wise  Porphyrogenitus.  Constantine,  the  great  and 
holy,  esteemed  the  fidelity  and  valor  of  the  Franks  ;**  and 
i» »         ■      ■ 

ibove  fifty  years  of  age  ?    The  judicious  Racine  has  most  diicrMt]^ 

fnnpressed  both  her  age  and  her  country. 

,    *'  Oonstantine  was  made  to  praise  the  ycvcia  and  wepi^veiati  of  fct 
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his  prophetic  spirit  beheld  Uie  vision  of  their  future  greatDObb, 
They  alone  were  excepted  from  the  general  prohibition: 
Hugo,  king  of  France,  was  the  lineal  descendant  of  Charle- 
magne ;  **  and  his  daughter  Bertha  inherited  the  prerogatives 
of  her  family  and  nation.  The  voice  of  truth  and  malice 
insensibly  betrayed  the  fraud  or  error  of  the  Imperial  court. 
Tho  patrimonial  estate  of  Hugo  was  reduced  from  the  mon 
archy  of  France  to  the  simple  county  of  Aries;  though  it 
was  not  denied,  that,  in  the  confusion  of  the  times,  he  had 
usurped  the  sovereignty  of  Provence,  and  invaded  the  king- 
dom of  Italy.  His  father  was  a  private  noble ;  and  if  Bertha 
derived  her  female  descent  from  the  Carlovingian  line,  every 
step  was  polluted  with  illegitimacy  or  vice.  The  grand- 
mother of  Hugo  was  the  famous  Yaldrada,  the  concubine, 
rather  than  the  wife,  of  the  second  Lothair ;  whose  adultery, 
divorce,  and  second  nuptials,  had  provoked  against  him  the 
thunders  of  the  Vatican.  His  mother,  as  she  was  styled,  the 
great  Bertha,  was  successively  the  wife  of  the  count  of  Aries 
and  of  the  marquis  of  Tuscany :  France  and  Italy  were  scan- 
dalized by  her  gallantries ;  and,  till  the  age  of  threescore, 
her  lovers,  of  every  degree,  were  the  zealous  servants  of  her 
ambition.  The  example  of  maternal  incontinence  was  copied 
by  the  king  of  Italy ;  and  the  three  favorite  concubines  of 
Hugo  were  decorated  with  the  classic  names  o^  Venus,  Juno, 
and  Semele.**  The  daughter  of  Venus  was  granted  to  the 
solicitations  of  the  Byzantine  court :  her  name  of  Bertha  was 
changed  to  that  of  Kudoxia ;  and  she  was  wedded,  or  rathei 
betrothed,  to  young  Romanus,  the  future  heir  of  the  empire 
of  the  East     The  consummation  of  this  foreign  alliance  was 


Franks,  with  whom  he  claimed  a  private  and  public  alliance.  The 
French  writers  (Isaac  Oanaubon  in  Dedicat.  Polybii)  are  highly  de- 
lighted with  these  compliments. 

•'  Constantine  Porphyrogenitus  (de  Administrat  Imp.  c  86)  ex- 
hibits a  pedigree  and  liTo  of  the  illustrious  King  Hugo,  {irept0\inrov 
fnyos  Ouywi/oy.)  A  more  correct  idea  may  be  formed  from  the  Criti- 
cism of  Pagi,  the  Annals  of  Muratori,  and  the  Abridgment  of  St  Marc, 
A.  D.  925—946. 

••  After  the  mention  of  the  three  goddesses,  Liutp  tti  d  very  natu- 
rally adds,  et  quoniam  nm  rex  solus  iis  abutebatur,  earum  nati  ex 
incertis  patribus  originem  ducunt,  (Hist  L  iv.  a  6  :)  for  the  marriage 
of  the  younger  ^crtba,  seo  Hist  1.  v.  c.  5 ;  fcr  the  incontinence  of 
Ihe  elder,  dulcis  px^ircVo  Jlymenaei,  L  il  c.  15 ;  for  the  virtues  and 
vices  of  Hi>^,  L  iii.  c.  6.  /^^t  it  must  not  be  forgot,  that  tlie  bishop 
nf  Orem'«D<i  wan  a  k-^er  i/f  acandal.  ^ 

voi     V. — C^ 
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•uii|>on<]6d  by  the  tender  age  of  the  two  parties ;  and,  at  tk« 
«im  of  fi\e  years,  the  union  was  dissolved  by  the  death  of  the 
virgin  spouse.  The  second  wife  of  the  emperor  Romanui 
WHS  a  maiden  of  plebeian,  but  of  Roman,  birth;  and  their 
two  daughters,  Theophano  and  Anne,  were  given  in  marriage 
to  the  princes  of  the  earth.  The  eldest  was  bestowed,  as  the 
pledge  of  peace,  on  the  eldest  son  of  the  great  Otho,  who 
nad  solicited  this  alliance  with  arms  and  embassies.  It  might 
legally  be  questioned  how  far  a  Saxon  was  entitled  to  the 
privilege  of  the  French  nation;  but  every  scruple  was 
silenced  by  the  fame  and  piety  of  a  hero  who  had  restored 
the  empire  of  the  West  After  the  death  of  her  father-in- 
law  and  husband,  Theophano  governed  Rome,  Italy,  and  Ger- 
many, during  the  minority  of  her  son,  the  third  Otho ;  and 
the  Latins  have  praised  the  virtues  of  an  empress,  who  sacri- 
ficed to  a  superior  duty  the  remembrance  of  her  country.** 
In  the  nuptials  of  her  sister  Anne,  every  prejudice  was  lost, 
and  every  consideration  of  dignity  was  superseded,  by  the 
stronger  argument  of  necessity  and  fear.  A  Pagan  of  the 
North,  Wolodomir,  great  prince  of  Russia,  aspired  to  a 
daughter  of  the  Roman  purple ;  and  his  claim  was  enforced 
by  the  threats  of  war,  the  promise  of  conversion,  and  the  offer 
of  a  powerful  succor  against  a  domestic  rebel.  A  victim 
of  her  religion  and  country,  the  Grecian  princess  was  torn 
from  the  palace  of  her  fathers,  and  condemned  to  a  savage 
reign,  and  a  hopeless  exile  on  the  banks  of  the  Borysthenes, 
or  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Polar  circle.**  Yet  the  mar- 
riage of  Anne  was  fortunate  and  fruitful :  the  daughter  of  her 
grandson  Joroslaus  was  recommended  by  her  Imperial  de- 
scent ;  and  the  king  of  France,  Henry  I.,  sought  a  wife  on  the 
last  borders  of  Europe  and  Christendom.** 

**  licet  ilia  Imperatrix  Grseca  sibi  et  aliis  fuisset  satis  utilis,  et  op 
tima,  dbc.,  is  the  preamble  of  an  inimical  writer,  apnd  Pagi,  torn.  it. 
A  D.  989,  No.  8.  Her  marriage  and  principal  actions  may  be  found  in 
Muratori,  Pagi,  and  St  Marc,  mider  tne  proper  years. 

**  Oedrenus,  tom.  il  p  699.  Zonaras,  tom^  I  p.  221.  Elmacio, 
Hist  Saracenica,  I  iil  c  6.  Nestor  apud  Levesque,  tom.  il  p.  112 
Paffi,  Critica,  A.  D.  987,  No.  6 :  a  singular  concourse  1  Wolodomir 
■nd  Anne  are  ranked  among  the  saints  of  the  Russian  church.  Y&i 
we  know  Ids  vices,  and  are  ignorant  of  her  yirtues. 

**  Henricus  primus  duxit  uxorem  Scythicam,  Russam,  filiam  regif 
Jeroelai.  An  embassy  of  bishops  was  sent  into  Russia,  and  the  father 
gratanter  filiam  cum  multis  donis  misit  This  event  happened  in  the 
fciyr  lu61.     See  the  passages  of  the  original  chronicles  m  BoaquetTff 
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•  In  the  Byzantine  palace,  the  emperor  was  the  fiist  slavt 
of  the  ceremonies  which  he  imposed,  of  the  rigid  forma 
which  regulated  each  word  and  gesture,  besieged  him  in  the 
})alace,  and  violated  the  leisure  of  his  rural  solitude.  But 
the  Uves  and  fortunes  of  millions  hung  on  his  arbitrary 
will;  and  the  firmest  minds,  superior  to  the  allurements  of 
pomp  and  luxury,  may  be  seduced  by  the  more  active  pleas- 
ure of  commanding  their  equals.  The  legislative  and  execu- 
tive powers  were  centred  in  the  person  of  the  monarch,  and 
the  last  remains  of  the  authority  of  the  senate  were  finally 
eradicated  by  Leo  the  philosopher.**  A  lethargy  of  servitude 
had  benumbed  the  minds  of  the  Greeks :  in  the  wildest  tu- 
mults of  rebellion  they  never  aspired  to  the  idea  of  a  free 
constitution ;  and  the  private  character  of  the  prince  was  the 
only  source  and  measure  of  their  public  happiness.  Super* 
stition  rivetted  their  chains ;  in  the  church  of  St  Sophia  he 
was  solemnly  crowned  by  the  patriarch ;  at  the  foot  of  the 
altar,  they  pledged  their  passive  and  unconditional  obedience 
to  his  government  and  family.  On  his  side  he  engaged  to 
abstain  as  much  as  possible  from  the  capital  punishments 
of  death  and  mutilation ;  his  orthodox  creed  was  subscribed 
with  his  own  hand,  and  he  promised  to  obey  the  decrees  of 
the  seven  synods,  and  the  canons  of  the  holy  church.**  Bui 
the  assurance  of  mercy  was  loose  and  indefinite :  he  swore, 
not  to  his  people,  but  to  an  invisible  judge ;  and  except  in  the 
inexpiable  guilt  of  heresy,  the  ministers  of  heaven  were 
always  prepared  to  preach  the  indefeasible  right,  and  to  ab  • 
solve  the  venial  transgressions,  of  their  sovereign.  The 
Greek  ecclesiastics  were  themselves  the  subjects  of  the  civil 
magistrate :  at  the  nod  of  a  tyrant,  the  bishops  were  created, 
or  transferred,  or  deposed,  or  punished  with  an  ignominious 
death:  whatever  might  be  their  wealth  or  influence,  they 
could  never  succeed   like  the  Latin  clergy  in  the  establish- 

Historians  of  France,  (torn.  xi.  p.  29,  159,  161, 819,  884,  481.)  Voltaire 
might  wonder  at  this  alliance ;  but  he  should  not  have  owned  hik 
ignorance  of  the  country,  religion,  Ac,  of  Jeroslaus — a  name  so  con- 
spicuous in  the  Russian  annals. 

"'  A  constitution  of  Leo   the  Philosopher   (Ixxviil)  ne  senatns 
coDsulta  amplius  fiant,  speaks   the  language   of   naked   despotisn^ 

i^  ov  rd  n6»ap')(ov  xparos  ri^v  rowrwi/  &vr,^rai  itoiKticiv^  itai  UKatpov  kH  fidraiow 
ri  &vpfi<TTnv  fAsrh  Tbip   ')(fitiav  Trapt')(on%Vfi>v  (rvpairreadai, 

"  Codinus  (de  Officiis,  c.  xvii.  p.  120,  121)  gives  an  idea  of  thif 
oath  so  strong  to  the  church  mardi  «ral  yu^atos  SoiXos  Koi  vids  riii  hy(a% 
iKKknoiai,  so  weak  to  the  people  «ai  aircxe<r^'"  ^<»'«>'  ««i  d*pori»pi«»|A> 
uA  rit¥  h^olfa*  rv^TOit  «rarft  ri  ivvariv. 
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ment  of  an  independent  republic ;  and  the  patriarch  of  Con* 
fitantinople  condemned,  what  he  secretly  envied,  the  tempo* 
ral  greatness  of  his  Roman  brother.  Yet  the  exeicise  oi 
boundless  despotism  is  happily  checked  by  the  laws  of  nature 
and  necessity.  In  proportion  to  his  wisdom  and  virtue,  the 
master  of  an  empire  is  confined  to  the  path  of  his  sacred  and 
laborious  duty.  In  proportion  to  his  vice  and  folly,  he  drops 
the  sceptre  too  weighty  for  his  hands;  and  the  motions  of 
the  royal  image  are  ruled  by  the  imperceptible  thread  of  some 
uiuister  or  favorite,  who  undertakes  for  his  private  interest  to 
exercise  the  task  of  the  public  oppression.  In  some  fatal  mo- 
ment, the  most  absolute  monarch  may  dread  the  reason  or  the 
caprice  of  a  nation  of  slaves ;  and  experience  has  proved,  that 
whatever  is  gained  in  the  extent,  is  lost  in  the  safety  and  so- 
lidity, of  regal  power. 

Whatever  titles  a  despot  may  assume,  whatever  claims  he 
may  assert,  it  is  on  the  sword  that  he  must  ultimately  depend 
to  guard  hiiu  against  his  foreign  and  domestic  enemies. 
From  the  age  of  Charlemagne  to  that  of  the  Crusades,  the 
world  (for  I  overlook  the  remote  monarchy  of  China)  was 
occupied  and  disputed  by  the  three  great  empires  or  nations 
of  the  Greeks,  the  Saracens,  and  the  Franks.  Their  military 
strength  may  be  ascertained  by  a  comparison  of  their  courage, 
their  arts  and  riches,  and  their  obedience  to  a  supreme  head, 
who  might  call  into  action  all  the  energies  of  the  state.  The 
Greeks,  far  inferior  to  their  rivals  in  the  first,  were  superior  to 
the  Franks,  and  at  least  equal  to  the  Saracens,  in  the  second 
and  third  of  these  warlike  qualifications. 

The  wealth  of  the  Greeks  enabled  them  to  purchase  the 
service  of  the  poorer  nations,  and  to  maintain  a  naval  power 
for  the  protection  of  their  coasts  and  the  annoyance  of  their 
enemies."'  A  commerce  of  mutual  benefit  exchanged  the 
gold  of  Constantinople  for  the  blood  of  Sclavonians  and 
Turks,  the  Bulgarians  and  Russians:  their  valor  contributed 
to  the  victories  of  Nicephorus  and  Zimisces ;  and  if  a  hos- 
tile people   pressed   too  closely  on   the   frontier,  they  wore 

**  If  we  listen  to  the  threats  of  Nicephorus  to  the  ambassador  of 
Otho,  Ncc  est  in  marl  domino  tuo  classium  numerus.  Navigantiuns 
fortitudo  mihi  soli  inest,  qui  eum  classibus  a^rediar,  bello  maritimas 
ejns  ciyitates  demoliar;  et  quae  fluminibus  sunt  vicina  redigam  in 
favillam.  (Liutprand  in  Legat  ad  Nicephorum  Phocam,  in  Muratori 
8criptores  Rerum  Italicarum,  torn.  ii.  pars  i.  p.  481.)  He  observM  ill 
Miother  place,  qui  cflDteris  prsBstant  Yenetici  sunt  et  AinalDhitMii 
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lecaHed  to  tbe  defence  of  their  country,  and  the  desire  of 
peace,  by  the  well-managed  attack  of  a  more  distant  tribe.** 
The  command  of  the  Mediterranean,  froni  the  mouth  of  the 
Tanais  to  the  columns  of  Hercules,  was  always  daimed,  and 
often  possessed,  by  the  successors  of  Constantino.  Theii 
capital  was  filled  with  naval  stores  and  dexterous  artificers: 
the  situation  of  Greece  and  Asia,  the  long  coasts,  deep  gul6, 
imd  numerous  islands,  accustomed  their  subjects  to  the  exer* 
eise  of  navigation ;  and  the  trade  of  Venice  and  Amalfi  sup- 
plied a  nursery  of  seamen  to  the  Imperial  fleef  Since  the 
time  of  the  Peloponnesia^i  and  Punic  wars,  the  sphere  of  ac- 
tion had  not  been  enlarged ;  and  the  science  of  naval  archi* 
tecture  appears  to  have  declined.  The  art  of  constructing 
those  stupendous  machines  which  displayed  three,  or  six,  or 
ten,  ranges  of  oars,  rising  above,  or  falling  behind,  each  other, 
\  as  unknown  to  the  ship-builders  of  Ck>nstantinople,  as  well 
as  to  the  mechanicians  of  modem  days.^  The  Dromcmes^^ 
or  light  galleys  of  the  Byzantine  empire,  were  content  with 
two  tier  of  oars ;  each  tier  was  composed  of  five-and-twenty 
benches ;  and  two  rowers  were  seated  on  each  bench,  who 
plied  their  oars  on  either  side  of  the  vessel.  To  these  we 
must  add  the  captain  or  centurion^  who,  in  time  of  action, 
stood  erect  with  his  armor-bearer  on  the  poop,  two  steersmen 
at  the  helm,  and  two  officers  at  the  prow,  the  one  to  manage 
the  anchor,  the  other  to  point  and  play  against  the  enemy  the 
tube  of  hquid  fire.     The  whole  crew,  as  in  the  infancy  of 

*®  Nee  ipsa  capiat  eum  (the  emperor  Otho)  in  quA  ortus  est  pauper 
et  pellicea  Sazonia :  pecunift  quft.  pollemus  omnes  nationes  super  eum 
invitabimus :  et  quasi  Keramicum  confringemus,  (Liutprand  in  Legat 
p.  487.)  The  two  books,  do  Admim»trando  Imperio,  perpetually  in 
calcat«  the  same  policy. 

^'  The  xixth  chapter  of  the  Tactics  of  Leo,  (Meurs.  Opera,  torn,  vi 

S.  825—848,)  which  is  given  more  correct  from  a  manuscript  of  Gn- 
ius,  by  the  laborious  Fabricius,  (Bibliot  Grsc  tom.  vi  p.  872 — 879,) 
relates  to  the  Naumachia,  or  naval  war. 

**  Even  of  fifteen  and  sixteen  rows  of  oars,  in  the  navy  of  Deme- 
trius Poliorcetes.  These  were  for  real  use :  the  forty  rows  of  Ptolemy 
Philadelphus  were  applied  to  a  floating  palace,  whose  tonnage,  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Arbuthnot,  (Tables  of  Ancient  Coins,  Ac.,  p.  231 — 236,) 
is  compared  as  4^.  to  1  with  an  English  100  gun  ship. 

*•  The  Dromones  of  Leo,  Ac,  are  so  cleat  ly  described  with  two  tier 
of  oars,  that  I  must  censure  the  version  of  Meursius  and  Fabricius,  who 

?erTert  the  sense  by  a  blind  attachment  to  the  classic  appaUvtion  of 
Hremet.    The  Byzantine  historians  are  sometimes  guilty  of  t^c  «aiiMi 
inaccuracy. 
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Che  art,  pei-formed  the  double  service  of  mariners  and 
soldiers ;  they  were  provided  with  defensive  and  offensive 
arms,  with  bows  and  arrows,  which  they  used  from  the  upper 
deck,  with  long  pikes,  which  they  pushed  through  the  port- 
holes of  the  lower  tier.  Sometimes,  indeed,  the  ships  of  war 
were  of  a  larger  and  more  solid  construction ;  and  the  labors 
of  combat  and  navigation  were  more  regularly  divided  be^ 
tween  seventy  soldiers  and  two  hundred  and  thirty  mariners. 
But  for  the  most  part  they  were  of  the  light  and  manageable 
fdze;  and  as  the  Cape  of  Malea  in  Peloponnesus  was  still 
clothed  with  its  ancient  terrors,  an  Imperial  fleet  was  trans- 
ported five  miles  over  land  across  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth/* 
The  principles  of  maritime  tactics  had  not  undergone  any 
change  since  the  time  of  Thucydides :  a  squadron  of  galleys 
still  advanced  in  a  crescent,  charged  to  the  front,  and  strove 
to  impel  their  sharp  beaks  agsunst  the  feeble  sides  of  their 
antagonists.  A  machine  for  casting  stones  and  darts  was 
built  of  strong  timbers,  in  the  midst  of  the  deck ;  and  the  op- 
eration of  boarding  was  effected  by  a  crane  that  hoisted  baskets 
of  armed  men.  The  language  of  signals,  so  clear  and  copious 
in  the  naval  grammar  of  the  moderns,  was  imperfectly  ex 
pressed  by  the  various  positions  and  colors  of  a  commanding 
flag.  In  the  darkness  of  the  night,  the  same  orders  to  chase, 
to  attack,  to  halt,  to  retreat,  to  break,  to  form,  were  conveyed 
by  the  lights  of  the  leading  galley.  By  land,  the  fire-signals 
were  repeated  from  one  mountein  to  another  ;  a  chain  of  eight 
stations  commanded  a  space  of  ^^e  hundred  miles;  and 
Constantinople  in  a  few  hours  was  apprised  of  the  hostile 
motions  of  the  Saracens  of  Tarsus.'*  Some  estimate  may  be 
formed  of  the  power  of  the  Greek  emperors,  by  the  curious 
and  minute  detail  of  the  armament  which  was  prepared  foi 
the  reduction  of  Crete.    A  fleet  of  one  hundred  and  twelve 

**  ConstantiQ.  Porphyrogpen.  in  Vit  Basil  c  hd.  p.  186.  He  calmly 
praises  the  stratagem  as  a  3on\iiv  awcTiiv  xal  (rotpfiv ;  but  the  sailing 
round  Peloponnesus  is  described  by  his  terrified  fancy  as  a  circumnavi- 
gation of  a  thousand  miles. 

'*  The  continuator  of  Theophanes  (1.  iv.  p.  122,  123)  names  the  suc- 
cessive stations,  the  castle  of  Lulum  near  Tarsus,  Mount  Argseus 
[samus,  i£gilus,  the  hill  of  Mamas,  Cyrisus,  Mocilus,  the  hill  of 
Auxentius,  the  sun-dial  of  the  Phanis  of  the  great  palace.  '  He  affirms 
that  the  news  were  transmitted  iv  A'.Aon^  in  an  inaivisible  moment  of 
lime.  Miserable  amplification,  which,  by  saying  too  much,  says  noth 
ing.  How  much  more  forcible  and  instructive  ▼"^uld  have  been  thi 
ddlxiition  o\  three,  or  six,  or  twelve  hours  1 
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galleys,  and  seventy-five  vessels  of  the  Pamphylian  style, 
was  equipped  in  the  capital,  the  islands  of  the  ^gean  Sea, 
and  the  seaports  of  Asia,  Macedonia,  a/id  Greece.  It  car- 
ried thirty-four  thousand  mariners,  seven  thousand  three 
hundred  and  forty  soldiers,  seven  hundred  Russians,  and  five 
thousand  and  eighty-seven  Mardaites,  whose  fiEithers  had  been 
transplanted  from  the  mountains  of  Libanus.  Their  pay, 
most  probably  of  a  month,  was  computed  at  thirty-four 
centenaries  of  gold,  about  one  hundred  and  thirty-six  thou- 
sand pounds  sterling.  Our  fancy  is  bewildered  by  the  end- 
less recapitulation  of  arms  and  engines,  of  clothes  and  linen, 
of  bread  for  the  men  and  forage  for  the  horses,  and  of  stores 
and  utensils  of  every  description,  inadequate  to  the  conquest 
of  a  petty  island,  but  amply  si^cient  for  the  establishment 
of  a  flourishing  colony.'* 

The  invention  of  the  Greek  fire  did  not,  like  that  of  gun- 
powder, produce  a  total  revolution  in  the  art  of  war.  To 
these  liquid  'combustibles  the  city  and  empire  of  Constantino 
owed  their  deliverance ;  and  they  were  employed  in  sieges 
and  sea-fights  with  terrible  effect  But  they  were  either  less 
improved,  or  less  susceptible  of  improvement:  the  engines 
of  antiquity,  the  catapultse,  balistae,  and  battering-rams,  were 
still  of  most  frequent  and  powerful  use  in  the  attack  and  de- 
fence of  fortifications ;  nor  was  the  decision  of  battles  reduced 
to  the  quick  and  heavy  ^r«  of  a  line  of  infantry,  whom  it  were 
fruitless  to  protect  with  armor  against  a  similar  fire  of  their 
enemies.  Steel  and  iron  were  still  the  common  instruments 
of  destruction  and  safety;  and  the  helmets,  cuirasses,  and 
shields,  of  the  tenth  century  did  not,  either  in  form  or  sub- 
stance, essentially  differ  from  those  which  had  covered  the 
companions  of  Alexander  or  Achilles.'*  But  instead  of  ac- 
customing the  modem  Greeks,  like  the  legionaries  of  old,  to 
the  constant  and  easy  use  of  this  salutary  weight,  their  armor 


*'  See  the  Oeremoniale  of  OonstaDtine  Porphyrogenitus,  L  11  c  44, 
p.  1*76 — 192.  A  critical  reader  will  discern  some  inconsistencies  in 
different  parts  of  this  account;  but  they  are  not  more  obscure  or 
more  stubboni  than  the  establishment  and  effectives,  the  present  anrl 
fit  for  duty,  the  rank  and  file  and  the  private,  of  a  mooern  return^ 
which  retain  in  proper  hands  the  knowledge  of  these  profitable  mys* 
(eriea 

'^  See  the  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  chapters,  irepl  8ir\aiv,  mfi 
hvXifftast  and  nepl  yvuvaoiat^  in  the  Tactics  of  Leo,  with  the  correspond 
im  passages  in  those  of  Const4Uitme. 
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wa6  laid  aside  in  light  chariots,  which  followed  the  maidii 
till,  on  the  approach  of  an  enemy,  they  resumed  with  haste 
and  reluctance  the  unusual  encumbrance.  Their  offensive 
weapons  consisted  of  swords,  battle-axes,  and  spears ;  but  the 
Macedonian  pike  was  shortened  a  fourth  of  its  length,  and  re- 
duced to  the  more  convenient  measure  of  twelve  cubits  or 
feet.  The  sharpness  of  the  Scythian  and  Arabian  arrows  had 
»een  severely  felt;  and  the  emperors  lament  the  decay  of 
rchery  as  a  cause  of  the  public  misfortunes,  and  recommend,  as 
n  advice  and  a  command,  that  the  military  youth,  till  the  age 
of  forty,  should  assiduously  practise  the  exercise  of  the  bow.** 
The  hands,  or  regiments,  were  usually  three  hundred  strong ; 
and,  as  a  medium  between  the  extremes  of  four  and  sixteen, 
the  foot  soldiers  of  Leo  and  Oonstantine  were  formed  eight 
deep ;  but  the  cavalry  charged  in  four  ranks,  from  the  rea- 
sonable consideration,  that  the  weight  of  the  front  could  not 
be  increased  by  any  pressure  of  the  hindmost  horses.  If  the 
ranks  of  the  infantry  or  cavalry  were  sometimes  doubled,  this 
cautious  array  betrayed  a  secret  distrust  of  the  courage  of  the 
troops,  whose  numbers  might  swell  the  appearance  of  the  line, 
but  of  whom  only  a  chosen  band  would  dare  to  encounter  the 
spears  and  swords  of  the  Barbarians.  The  order  of  battle 
must  have  varied  according  to  the  ground,  the  object,  and  the 
adversary ;  but  their  ordinary  disposition,  in  two  lines  and  a 
reserve,  presented  a  succession  of  hopes  and  resources  most 
agreeable  to  the  temper  as  well  as  the  judgment  of  the 
weeks."  In  case  of  a  repulse,  the  first  line  fell  back  into 
the  intervals  of  the  second ;  and  the  reserve,  breaking  into  two 
divisions,  wheeled  round  the  flanks  to  improve  the  victory  or 
cover  the  retreat  Whatever  authority  could  enact  was  ac- 
complished, at  least  in  theory,  by  the  camps  and  marches,  the 
exercises  and  evolutions,  the  edicts  and  books,  of  the  Byzan- 
tine monarch  .■•  Whatever  art  could  produce  from  the  forge, 
the  loom,  or  the  laboratory,  was  abundantly  supplied  by  the 

'*  They  observe  rffj  yhp  ro^sin^  ttavrtkCii  dftiXrSdaris . , . .  iv  roX^  'Pw/iafoig 
rd  7ro>Xii   viv  t'cjOe  (x<paKfiaTa  yivtaBat,     (LeO,  Tactic.  p.  581       Constaotin, 

p.  1216.)  Yet  such  were  not  the  maxims  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
who  despised  the  loose  and  distant  practice  of  archery. 

'"  Compare  the  passages  of  the  Jactics,  p.  669  and  721,  and  the 
ziith  with  the  xviiith  chapter. 

*•  In  the  preface  to  his  Tactics,  Leo  very  freely  deplores  the  loss  of 
diaciplioe  and  the  calamities  of  the  times,  and  repeats,  withoat  ecn> 
|ilc^   (Proem,  p.  537,)  the  reproaches  of  aftXua^  dra^ia^  dyviivavt^ 
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riclies  of  the  prince,  and  the  industry  of  his  numerous  work* 
men.  But  neither  authority  nor  art  could  frame  the  most 
important  machine,  the  soldier  himself;  and  If  the  ceremonies 
of  Constantine  always  suppose  the  safe  and  triumphal  return 
of  the  emperor,**  his  tactics  seldom  soar  above  the  means  of 
escaping  a  defeat,  and  procrastinating  the  war.**  Notwith- 
standing some  transient  success,  the  Greeks  w^re  sunk  in  theii 
own  esteem  and  that  of  their  neighbors.  A  cold  hand  and  a 
loquacious  tongue  was  the  vulgar  description  of  the  nation :  the 
author  of  the  tactics  was  besieged  in  his  capital ;  and  the  last 
of  the  Barbarians,  who  trembled  at  the  name  of  the  Saracens^ 
or  Franks,  could  proudly  exhibit  the  medals  of  ^old  and  sil 
ver  which  they  had  extorted  from  the  feeble  sovereign  of 
Constantinople.  What  spirit  their  government  and  character 
denied,  might  have  been  inspired  in  some  degree  by  the  in- 
fluence of  religion ;  but  the  religion  of  the  Greeks  could  only 
teach  them  to  suffer  and  to  yield.  The  emperor  Nicephorus, 
who  restored  for  a  moment  the  discipline  and  glory  of  the 
Roman  name,  was  desirous  of  bestowing  the  honors  of  mar* 
tyrdom  on  the  Christians  who  lost  their  lives  in  a  holy  war 
against  the  infidels.  But  this  political  law  was  defeated  by 
the  opposition  of  the  patriarch,  the  bishops,  and  the  principsu 
senators ;  and  they  strenuously  urged  the  canons  of  St  Basil, 
that  all  who  were  polluted  by  the  bloody  trade  of  a  soldier 
should  be  separated,  during  three  years,  from  the  communion 
of  the  faithful.** 

These  scruples  of  the  Greeks  have  been  compared  with  the 
tears  of  the  primitive  Moslems  when  they  were  held  back  fix)ro 
battle  ;  and  this  contrast  of  base  superstition  and  high-spirited 
enthusiasm,  unfolds  to  a  philosophic  eye  the  history  of  the  rival 

iti\la,  Ac.,  nor  does  it  appear  that  the  same  censures  were  less  de- 
eervcMd  in  the  next  generation  bv  the  disciples  of  Constantine. 

■'  See  in  the  Ceremonial  (1  ii.  c  19,  p.  863)  the  form  of  the  em 
peror*B  trampling  on  the '  necks  of  the  captive  Saracens,  while  the 
singers  chanted,  **  Thou  hast  made  my  enemies  my  footstool  1"  and 
the  people  shouted  forty  times  the  kyrie  eleison. 

•'  Leo  observes  (Tactic,  p.  668)  tliat  a  fair  open  battle  against  any 
nation  whatsoever  is  iiria*pa.\li  and  imKiviwAv :  the  words  are  sti  ong, 
and  the  remark  is  true :  yet  if  such  had  been  the  opinion  of  the  old 
Romarfi,  Leo  had  never  reigned  on  the  shores  of  the  Thracian  Ekw 

|lh0IU8. 

"  Zonaras  (tom.  ii.  L  xvi.  p.  202,  203)  and  Cedrenns,  (Corapend 
fk  668,)  who  relate  the  design  of  Nicephorus,  most  unfortuiaitriy  ft|i 
1^  the  ef  ithet  of  ytwaitai  to  the  opposition  of  tlie  patriarchs 
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nations.  The  subjects  of  the  last  caliphs*^  had  undoubtedly 
degenerated  from  the  zeal  and  faith  of  the  companions  of 
the  prophet  Yet  their  martial  creed  still  represented  the 
Deity  as  the  author  of  war  :*•  the  vital  though  latent  spark  of 
fanaticism  still  glowed  in  the  heart  of  their  religion,  and  among 
the  Saracens,  who  dwelt  on  the  Christian  borders,  it  was  fre- 
quently rekindled  to  a  lively  and  active  flame.  Their  regular 
force  was  formed  of  the  valiant  slaves  who  had  been  educated 
to  guard  the  person  and  accompany  the  standard  of  their 
lord :  but  the  Mussulman  people  of  Syria  and  Gilicia,  of  Af- 
rica and  Spain,  was  awakened  by  the  trumpet  which  pro 
claimed  a  holy  war  against  the  infidels.  The  rich  were  am- 
bitious of  death  or  victory  in  the  cause  of  God  ;  the  poor  were 
allured  by  the  hopes  of  plunder ;  and  the  old,  the  infirm,  and 
the  women,  assumed  their  share  of  meritorious  service  by 
Bending  their  substitutes,  with  arms  and  horses,  into  the  field. 
These  offensive  and  defensive  arms  were  similar  in  strength 
and  temper  to  those  of  the  Romans,  whom  they  far  excelled 
in  the  management  of  the  horse  and  the  bow :  the  massy  sil-* 
ver  of  their  belts,  their  bridles,  and  their  swords,  displayed  the 
magnificence  of  a  prosperous  nation ;  and  except  some  black 
archers  of  the  South,  the  Arabs  disdained  the  naked  bravery 
of  their  ancestors.  Instead  of  wagons,  they  were  attended 
by  a  long  train  of  camels,  mules,  and  asses :  the  multitude  of 
these  animals,  whom  they  bedecked  with  flags  and  streamers, 
appeared  to  swell  the  pomp  and  magnitude  of  their  host ;  and 
the  horses  of  the  enemy  were  often  disordered  by  the  uncouth 
figure  and  odious  smell  of  the  camels  of  the  East  Invincible 
by  their  patience  of  thirst  and  heat,  their  spirits  were  frozen 
hy  a  winter^s  cold,  and  the  consciousness  of  their  propensity 
to  sleep  exacted  the  most  rigorous  precautions  against  the 
surprises  of  the  night.  Their  order  of  battle  was  a  long 
square  of  two  deep  and  solid  lines ;  the  first  of  archers,  the 
second  of  cavalry.  In  their  engagements  by  sea  and  land, 
they  sustained  with  patient  firmness  the  fury  of  tlie  attack, 

••  The  xviith  chapter  of  the  tactics  of  the  different  nations  is  the 
most  historical  and  useful  of  the  whole  collection  of  Leo.  The  man- 
Bers  and  arms  of  the  Saracens  (Tactic,  p.  809 — 81*7,  and  a  fragment 
Crom  the  Medicean  MS.  in  the  preface  of  the  vith  volume  of  Meursius) 
Uie  Roman  emperor  was  too  frequently  called  upon  to  study. 

'*  Ilavrds  6i  Koi  kokov  tpyov  rdv  Oedv  eii/ai  atriov  htoriSevratj  koI  woXiftott 
faipciv  Xiyovai  rdw   Gedy,  tov  itaoKcpiri^ovrm  ra  idv^  rovi   7cXc^«v(  BOi^wrm 

Tactic,  p.  809. 
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and  seldom  advanced  to  the  charge  till  they  could  discern  and 
oppress  the  lassitude  of  their  foes.  But  if  they  were  repulsed 
and  broken,  they  knew  not  how  to  rally  or  renew  the  combat ; 
and  their  dismay  was  heightened  by  the  superstitious  prejudice, 
diat  God  had  declared  himself  on  the  side  of  their  enemies. 
The  decline  and  fall  of  the  caliphs  countenanced  this  fearful 
opinion ;  nor  were  there  wanting,  among  the  Mahometans  and 
Christians,  some  obscure  prophecies**  which  prognosticated 
their  alternate  defeats.  The  unity  of  the  Arabian  empire  was 
dissolved,  but  the  independent  fragments  were  equal  to  popu- 
lous and  powerful  kingdoms ;  and  in  their  naval  and  military 
armaments,  an  emir  of  Aleppo  or  Tunis  might  command  no 
despicable  fund  of  skill,  and  industiy,  and  treasure.  In  their 
transactions  of  peace  and  war  with  the  Saracens,  the  princes  of 
Constantinople  too  ofben  felt  that  these  Barbarians  had  nothing 
barbarous  in  their  ditx^ipHne ;  and  that  if  they  were  destitute 
of  original  genius,  they  had  been  endowed  with  a  quick  spirit 
of  curiosity  and  imitation.  The  model  was  indeed  more  per- 
^t  than  the  copy ;  their  ships,  and  engines,  and  fbrdfications, 
were  of  a  less  skilfiil  construction ;  and  they  confess,  without 
^ame,  that  the  same  God  who  has  given  a  tongue  to  the 
Arabians,  had  more  nicely  fashioned  the  hands  of  the  Chinese, 
and  the  heads  of  the  Greeks.*^ 

A  name  of  some  German  tribes  between  the  Rhine  and  the 
Weser  had  spread  its  victorious  influence  over  the  greatest 
part  of  Gaul,  Germany,  and  Italy ;  and  the  common  appella- 
tion of  Franks**  was  applied  by  the  Greeks  and  Arabians  to 
the  Christians  of  the  Latin  church,  the  nations  of  the  West, 
who  stretched  beyond  their  knowledge  to  the  shores  of  the 


**  Liutprand  (p.  484,  486)  relates  and  interprets  the  oracles  of  the 
Greeks  and  Saracens,  in  which,  after  the  fashion  of  prophecy,  the  past 
is  clear  and  historical,  the  future  is  dark,  enigmatical,  and  erroneous. 
From  this  boundary  of  light  and  shade  an  impartial  critic  may  com- 
monly determine  the  date  of  the  composition. 

'^  The  sense  of  this  distinction  is  expressed  by  Abulpharagius  (Dy- 
nast p.  2,  62,  101 ;)  but  I  cannot  recollect  the  passage  in  which  it  is 
conveyed  by  this  lively  apothegm. 

"  Ex  Francis,  quo  nomine  tam  Latinos  quam  Teutones  comprehen- 
dit,  ludum  habuit,  (Liutprand  in  Legat  ad  Imp.  Nicephorum,  p.  488, 
184.)  This  extension  of  the  name  may  be  confirmed  from  Constantine 
(de  Administrando  Imperio,  1.  2,  c.  27,  ^8)  and  Eutychius,  (AnnaL  torn 
I.  p.  65,  56,)  who  both  lived  before  the  Crusades.  The  testimonies  of 
Aoulpharagius  (Dynast  p.  69)  and  Abulfeda  (PraB&t  ad  Geograpb.) 
are  more  recent 
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Atlantic  Ocean.     The  vast  body  had  been  inspired  and  united 
by  the  soul  of  Charlemagne ;  but  the  division  and  degeneracy 
of  his  race  soon  annihilated  the  Imperial  power,  which  would 
have  rivalled  the  Caesars  of  Byzantium,  and  revenged  the  in- 
dignities of  the  Christian  name.      The  enemies  no    longer 
feared,  nor  could  the  subjects  any  longer  trust,  the  application 
of  a  public  revenue,  the  labors  of  trade  and  manufactures  io 
the  military  service,  the  mutual  aid  of  provinces  and  armies, 
and  the  naval  squadrons  which  were  regularly  stationed  from 
Uie  mouth  of  the  Elbe  to  that  of  the  Tyber.     In  the  begin- 
ning of  the  tenth  century,  the  family  of  Charlemagne  had 
almost  disappeared ;    his  monarchy  was  broken  into  many 
hostile  and  independent  states ;  the  regal  title  was  assumed 
by  the  most  ambitious  chiefe ;  their  revolt  was  imitated  in  a 
long  subordination  of  anarchy  and  discord,  and  the  nobles  of 
every  province  disobeyed  their  sovereign,  oppressed  their  vas- 
sals, and  exercised  perpetual  hostilities  against  their  equals 
and   neighbors.     Their  private  wars,  which  overturned   the 
fabric   of  government,  fomented   the   martial   spirit    of    the 
nation.     In  the  system  of  modern  Europe,  the  power  of  the 
sword  is  possessed,  at  least  in  fact,  by  five  or  six  mighty 
potentates ;  their  operations  are  conducted  on  a  distant  fron- 
tier, by  an  order  of  men  who  devote  their  lives  to  the  study 
and  practice  of  the  military  art :  the  rest  of  the  country  and 
community   enjoys   in   the  midst  of  war  the  tranquillity  of 
peace,  and  is  only  made  sensible  of  the  change  by  the  ag- 
gravation or  decrease  of  the  public  taxes.     In  the  disorders 
of  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries,  every  peasant  was  a  sol- 
dier, and  every  village  a  fortification ;  each  wood  or  valley 
was  a  scene  of  murder  and  rapine;  and  the  lords  of  each 
castle  were  compelled  to  assume  the  character  of  princes  and 
warriors.     To  tiieir  own   courage    and    policy   they   boldly 
trusted  for  the  safety  of  their  family,  the  protection  of  their 
lands,  and  the  revenge  of  their  injuries ;  and,  like  the  con- 
querors of  a  larger  size,  they  were  too  apt  to  transgress  the 
privilege  of  defensive  war.     The   powers  of  the   mind  and 
body   were   hardened   by   the   presence    of .  danger   and  ne- 
cessity  of  resolution :  the  same  spirit  refused   to   desei  t   a 
fiiond  and  to  forgive  an  enemy ;    and,  instead  of  sleeping 
under  the  guardian  care  of  a  magistrate,  they  proudly  dis- 
dained the   authority  of  the  laws.     In   the  days  of  feudal 
anarchy,   the  instruments  of  agriculture   and   art   were   a>n« 
verted  into  the  weapons  of  bloodshed :  the  peaceful  oooripar 
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tions  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  society  were  abolished  or  ooi^ 
rapted ;  and  the  bishop  who  exchanged  his  mitre  for  a  helmeti 
was  more  forcibly  urged  by  the  manners  of  the  times  than  by 
the  obligation  of  his  tenure.*" 

The  love  of  freedom  and  of  arms  was  felt,  with  conscious 
pride,  by  the  Franks  themselves,  and  is  observed  by  the 
Greeks  with  some  degree  of  amazement  and  terror.  "The 
Franks,^  says  the  emperor  Ck>nstantine,  "are  bold  and  val- 
iant to  the  verge  of  temerity ;  and  their  dauntless  spirit  is 
supported  by  the  contempt  of  danger  and  death.  In  the  field 
and  in  close  onset,  they  press  to  the  front,  and  rush  headlong 
against  the  enemy,  without  deigning  to  compute  either  his 
numbers  or  their  own.  Their  ranks  are  formed  by  the  firm 
connections  of  consanguinity  and  firiendship;  and  their  mar- 
tial deeds  are  prompted  by  the  desire  of  saving  or  revenging 
their  dearest  companions.  In  their  eyes,  a  retreat  is  a  ghame- 
ful  flight;  and  flight  is  indelible  in&my."'*  A  nation  en- 
dowed with  such  high  and  intrepid  spirit,  must  have  been 
secure  of  victory  if  these  advantages  had  not  been  counter- 
balanced by  many  weighty  defects.  The  decay  of  their 
naval  power  left  the  Greeks  and  Saracens  in  possession  of  the 
sea,  for  every  purpose  of  annoyance  and  supply.  In  the  age 
which  preceded  the  institution  of  knighthood,  the  Franks  were 
rude  and  unskilful  in  the  service  of  cavalry ;  **  and  in  all  per- 
ilous emergencies,  their  warriors  were  so  conscious  of  their 
ignorance,  that  they  chose  to  dismount  from  their  horses  and 
fight  on  foot     Unpractised  in  the  use  of  pikes,  or  of  missile 

-»'■■  ■-■—I-  '  --I--  .1-1  ■■■■  ■■  ■■!■  ■  ■  1,^ 

**  On  this  subject  of  ecclesiastical  and  beneficiary  discipline,  Father 
Thomassin,  (torn,  lit  L  i  c.  40,  45,  46,  47)  may  be  usefully  consulted 
A  general  law  of  Charlemagne  exempted  the  bishops  from  personal 
seryice ;  but  the  opposite  practice,  wnich  prevailed  from  the  ixth  to 
the  zvih  century,  is  countenanced-  by  the  example  or  silence  of 
saints  and  doctors. . .  .Ton  justify  your  cowardice  by  the  holy  canons, 
says  Ratherius  of  Verona ;  the  canons  likewise  forbid  you  to  whore, 
and  yet 

*®  In  Uie  xviiith  chapter  of  his  Tacti<  s,  the  emperor  Leo  has  fairly 
•tated  the  military  vices  and  virtues  of  the  Franks  (whom  Meursius 
lidicuhmsly  translates  by  Galli)  and  the  Lombards  or  Langobards. 
See  likewise  the  xxvith  Dissertation  pf  Muratori  de  Antiquitatibua 
Ualise  Medii  ^vi. 

•*  Domini  tui  milites  (says  the  proud  Nicephorus)  equitandi  ignari 
IMidestris  pugnse  sunt  inscii:  scutorum  magnitude,  loncarum  gravi- 
iudo,  ensiiun  longitudo  galearumque  pondus  neutrE  parte  pugnare  eof 
■init ;  ac  subridens,  imped.t,  inquit,  et  eos  gastrimargia,  hoc  est  ventrii 
bgluvies,  <&c.    Dutprand  in  Legat  p.  480  481 
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of  Romans,  and  their  national  sovereign  might  fix  his  ooca 
sional  or  permanent  residence  in  any  province  of  their  com* 
mon  country.  In  the  division  of  the  East  and  West,  an  idea! 
unity  was  scrupulously  observed,  and  in  their  titles,  laws, 
and  statutes,  the  successors  of  Arcadius  and  Honorius  an- 
nounced themselves  as  the  inseparable  colleagues  of  the  same 
office,  as  the  joint  sovereigns  of  the  Roman  world  and  city, 
which  were  bounded  by  the  same  limits.  After  the  fall  of 
the  Western  monarchy,  the  majesty  of  the  purple  resided 
solely  in  the  princes  of  Constantinople ;  and  (h  these,  Justin- 
ian was  the  first  who,  after  a  divorce  of  sixty  years,  r^ained 
the  dominion  of  ancient  Rome,  and  asserted,  by  the  right  of 
conquest,  the  august  title  of  Emperor  of  the  Romans.**  A 
motive  of  vanity  or  discontent  soficited  one  of  his  successors, 
Constans  the  Second,  to  abandon  the  Thracian  Bosphorus,  and 
to  restore  the  pristine  honors  of  the  Tyber:  an  extravagant 
project,  (exclaims  the  malicious  Byzantine,)  as  if  he  had  de> 
fipoiled  a  beautiful  and  blooming  virgin,  to  enrich,  or  rather 
to  expose,  the  deformity  of  a  wrinkled  and  decrepit  matron.** 
But  die  sword  of  the  Lombards  opposed  his  settlement  in 
Italy  :  he  entered  Rome  not  as  a  conqueror,  but  as  a  fugitive, 
and,  after  a  visit  of  twelve  days,  he  pillaged,  and  forever 
deserted,  the  ancient  capital  of  the  world.**  The  final  revolt 
and  separation  of  Italy  was  accomplished  about  two  centuries 
after  the  conquests  of  Justinian,  and  from  his  reign  we  may 
date  the  gradual  oblivion  of  the  Latin  tongue.    That  legislatoi 


VIcinas  qnibua  est  stadium  devlncere  terras, 
Depressamque  larem  spoliis  bine  inde  coactis 
BuBtentare 

(Anonym.  Carmen  Panegyricum  de  Laudibus  Berengarii  Augusti,  L  ii. 
in  Muratori  Script  Berum  Italic,  torn.  ii.  pars  i  p.  398.) 

**  Justinian,  says  the  historian  Agathias,  (L  v.  p.  16*7,)  irpuros  'Pb>- 

lta((ov  aiTOKpaT(op  dvAftari  re  xaX  itpdy^art.      Yet   the   specific  title  of  £<m' 

peror  of  the  Romans  was  not  used  at  Constantinople,  till  it  had  been 
claimed  by  the  French  and  German  emperors  of  old  Rome. 

**  CoDstantine  Manasses  reprobates   this  design  in  his  barbarous 
▼erse: — 

T^v  it6\iv  rfjv  0ao(\etav  diroKoaftfitrai  di\(oVf 
Kai  rfjv  dpYhv  X'^pi'^c^^OLi  rp  rpirrefiiri^to  'F(o^t 
'SLi  ilrti  hppoaT6\iarov  anoKOapiiaet  vio[i(^iiVt 
Kdi  ypaHv  rivh  rpiKdpavov  a)$  Kdpnv  iypUiati' 

and  it  is  confirmed  by  Theophanes,  Zonaras,  Cedrenus.  and  the  Historia 
Miscella :  voluit  in  urbem  Romam  Imperium  transferre,  (L  xix.  p.  167 
in  torn.  L  pars  I  of  the  ScHptores  Rer.  ItaL  of  Muratori.) 

••  Paul.  Diacon.  1.  y.  c.  11,  p.  480.     Anastasiufi  in  Vitis  PtintififTiui^ 
in  Muratori's  Collection,  tom.  liL  pars  i.  p.  141. 
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bad  composed  bis  Institutes,  bis  (k)de,  and  bis  Pandects,  in  a 
language  wbicb  be  celebrates  as  tbe  proper  and  public  style 
of  tbe  Roman  government,  tbe  consecrated  idiom  of  tbe  pal- 
ace and  senate  of  Constantinople,  of  tbe  camps  and  tribunals 
of  tbe  East*'  But  tbis  foreign  dialect  was  unknown  to  tbe 
people  and  soldiers  of  tbe  Asiatic  provinces,  it  was  imper- 
fectly understood  by  tbe  greater  part  of  tbe  interpreters  of 
be  laws  and  tbe  ministers  of  tbe  state.  After  a  short  con- 
flict, nature  and  babit  prevailed  over  tbe  obsolete  institutions 
of  buman  power:  for  tbe  general  benefit  of  bis  subjects, 
Justinian  promulgated  bis  novels  in  tbe  two  languages :  tbe 
several  parts  of  bis  voluminous  jurisprudence  were  succes- 
sively translated;"  tbe  original  was  forgotten,  tbe  version 
was  studied,  and  tbe  Greek,  wbose  intrinsic  merit  deserved 
indeed  tbe  preference,  obtained  a  legal,  as  well  as  popular 
establisbment  in  tbe  Byzantine  monarchy.  Tbe  birtb  and 
residence  of  succeeding  princes  estranged  tbem  from  tbe 
Roman  idiom  :  Tiberius  by  tbe  Arabs,"  and  Maurice  by  tbe^ 
ItaHans,'*®  are  distinguished  as  the  first  of  the  Greek  Caesars, 
as  tbe  founders  of  a  new  dynasty  and  empire :  the  silent  rev- 
olution was  accomplished  before  tbe  death  of  Heraclius ;  and 
tbe  ruins  of  tbe  Latin  speech  were  darkly  preserved  in  tbe 

*'  Consult  the  pre&ce  of  Ducange,  (ad  Gloss.  GrsBC.  Medii  Mvi)  and 
the  Novels  of  Justioiaa,  (yii  Izvi)  The  Greek  language  was  koIvos, 
the  Latin  was  ndrpios  to  himself,  Kvptojraros  to  the  troXireias  vj^^flfia,  the 
system  of  government 

*^  Ov  fifiv  dWi  Kol  A.aTiviK^  Xl|if  kox  iftpatrts  ehiri  roig  yd/uo«( 
Kpvnrovffa     roig      avvsTvat      ravrtiv     ftii      Swafiivovs      iajfypoif      direretj^^i^Cf 

(Matth.  Blastares,  Hist.  Juris,  apud  Fabric  Bibliot  Grsec  touL  xil  p 
869.)  The  Code  and  Pandects  (the  latter  by  Thalelseus)  were  trans 
lated  in  the  time  of  Justinian,  (p.  858,  866.)  Theophilus,  one  of  the 
original  triumvirs,  has  left  an  elegant,  though  diffuse,  paraphrase  of  the 
Institutes.  On  the  other  hand,  Julian,  antecessor  of  Constantinople, 
(A.  D.  670,)  cxx.  Novellas  GrsBcas  eleganti  Latinitate  donavit  (Heinec 
cius,  Hist.  J.  R.  p.  896)  for  the  use  of  Italy  and  Africa. 

'*  Abulpharagius  assigns  the  viith  Dynasty  to  the  Franks  or  Ro- 
mans, the  viiith  to  the  Greeks,  the  ixth  to  the  Arabs.  A  tempore  Au- 
gusti  Csesaris  donee  iraperaret  Tiberius  Ccesar  spatio  circiter  annorum 
600  fuerunt  Imperatores  C.  P.  Patricii,  et  prsecipua  pars  exercitus  Ro- 
mani :  extra  quod,  conciliarii,  scribss  et  populus,  omnes  Grseci  fuerunt : 
deinde  regnum  etiam  Grsecanicum  factum  est,  (p.  96,  vers.  Pocock.) 
The  Christian  and  ecclesiastical  studies  of  Abulpharagius  gave  him 
M>me  advantage  over  the  more  ignorant  Moslems. 

***'  Primus  ex  Grsecorum  genere  in  Imperio  confirmatus  est ;  or.  ao 
eordiog  to  another  MS.  of  Paulus  Diaconiis,(L  iii.  c  15,  p.  44%)  in  Ora 
aorom  Imperio. 
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terms  of  jurisprudenoe  and  the  acclamatioDs  of  the  pajioe. 
After  the  restoration  of  the  Western  empire  by  Charlemagne 
and  the  Othos,  the  names  of  Franks  and  Latins  acquired  an 
equal  signification  and  extent ;  and  these  haughty  Barbarians 
asserted,  with  some  justice,  their  superior  claim  to  the  language 
and  dominion  of  Rome.  They  insulted  the  aliei^  of  the  East 
who  had  renounced  the  dress  and  idiom  of  Romanj ;  and  their 
reasonable  practice  will  justify  the  frequent  appellation  of 
Greeks.'"*  But  this  contemptuous  appellation  was  indignantly 
rejected  by  the  prince  and  people  to  whom  it  was  applied. 
Whatsoever  changes  had  been  introduced  by  the  lapse  of  ages, 
they  alleged  a  lineal  and  unbroken  succession  from  Augustus 
and  Constantine ;  and,  in  the  lowest  period  of  degeneracy  and 
decay,  the  name  of  Romans  adhered  to  the  last  fragments  of 
the  empire  of  Constantinople.*** 

While  the  government  of  the  East  was  transacted  in  Latin, 
the  Greek  was  the  language  of  literature  and  philosophy  ;  nor 
could  the  masters  of  this  rich  and  perfect  idiom  be  tempted 
to  envy  the  borrowed  learning  and  imitative  taste  of  their 
Roman  disciples.  After  the  fall  of  Paganism,  the  loss  of 
Syria  and  ^ypt,  and  the  extinction  of  the  schools  of  Alex- 
andria and  Athens,  the  studies  of  the  Greeks  insensibly  retired 
to  some  regular  monasteries,  and  above  all,  to  the  royal  col- 
lege of  Constantinople,  which  was  burnt  in  the  reign  of  Leo 
the  Isaurian."*     In  the  pompous  style  of  the  age,  the  presi- 


**'  Quia  linguam,  mores,  vestesque  muUstis,  putavit  Sanctissimiifl 
Papa,  (an  audacious  irony,)  ita  vos  (vobis)  displicere  Romanorum  no- 
men.*  His  nuncios,  rogabuit  Nicephorum  Imperatorem  Grsecorum,  ut 
cum  Othone  Imperatore  Romanorum  amicitiam  fiiceret,  (Liutprand  in 
Legatione,  p.  486.) 

^^'  By  Laonicus  Ohaloocondyles,  who  survived  the  last  siege  of  Con« 
stantinople,  the  account  is  thus  stated,  (L  l  p.  3.)  Constantine  trans- 
planted his  Latins  of  Italy  to  a  Greek  city  of  Thrace :  they  adopted 
the  lang^uage  and  manners  of  the  natives,  who  were  confounded  with 
them  under  the  name  of  Romans.    The  kings  of  Constantinople,  says 

the  historian,  bri  rd  atpSs  a^ro^s  oefivvveoOatf  'Puyfiaitov  0aai\eis  re  koI  avroKpa- 
ropas  diroKoXeXv^  'BAA^voiv  S$  0atri\sii  oivvlri  o^aftfi  d^tovv, 

*^"  See  Ducange,  (C.  P.  Christiana,  L  ii  p.  150,  161,)  who  collects 
the  testimonies,  not  of  Theophanes,  but  at  least  of  Zonaras,  (tom.  ii 


*  Sicnt  et  vestem.  These  words  follow  in  the  text  of  Liatprand,  (apad 
Murat  Script.  ItaL  tom.  ii.  ^.  486,  to  which  Gibbon  refers.)  Bat  with  some 
inaccuracy  or  ccnfasion,  which  rarely  occars  in  Gibbon's  references,  the  reat 
•f  the  quotation,  which  ss  it  stands  is  nninteUigible,  does  not  appear 
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foand  skill  in  astroDomj  and  the  mathematics  was  admired 
by  the  strangers   of  the  East ;  and  this  occult  science  was 
magnified  by  vulgar  credulity,  which  modestly  supposes  that 
all  knowledge  superior  to  its  own  must  be  the  effect  of  in- 
spiration or  magic     At  the  pressing  entreaty  of  the  Caesar, 
his  friend,  the  celebrated  Photius,'**    renounced  the  freedom 
of  a  secular  and  studious  life,  ascended  the  patriarchal  throne, 
and  was  alternately  excommunicated   and  absolved   by  the 
synods  of  the  East  and  West     By  the  confession  even   of 
priestly  hatred,  no  art  or  science,  except  poetry,  was  foreign 
to  this  universal  scholar,  who  was  deep  in  thought,  indefati 
gable  in  reading,  and  eloquent  in  diction.     Whilst  he  exer- 
cised the  office  of  protospathaire  or  captain   of  the  guards, 
Photius  was  sent  ambassador  to  the  calipn  of  Bagdad.'       The 
tedious  hours  of  exile,  perhaps  of  confinement,  were  beguiled 
by  the  hasty  composition  of  his  Library^  a  living  monument 
of  erudition  and  criticism.     Two  hundred  and  fourscore  wri- 
ters, historians,  orators,  philosophers,  theologians,  are  review- 
ed without  any  regular  method :  he  abridges  their  narrative 
or  doctrine,  appreciates  their  style  and  character,  and  judges 
even  the  fathers  of  the  church  with  a  discreet  fireedom,  which 
often   breaks   through   the  superstition  of  the   times.      The 
emperor  Basil,  who  lamented  the  defects  of  his  own  education, 
intrusted  to  the  care  of  Photius  his  son  and  successor,  Leo 
the  philosopher  ;  and  the  reign  of  that  prince  and  of  his  son 
Constantino  Porphyrogenitus  forms  otie  of  the  most  prosper- 
ous seras  of  the  Byzantine  literature.     By  their  munificence 
the  treasures  of  antiquity  were   deposited   in   the   Imperial 
library ;  by  their  pens,  or  those  of  their  associates,  they  were 
iinparted  in  such  extracts  and  abridgments  as  might  amuse 
the  curiosity,  without  oppressing  the  indolence,  of  the  public. 
Besides  the  Basilics,  or  code  of  laws,  the   arts  of  husbandry 
»nd  war,  of  feeding  or  destroying  the  human  species,  were 

'•'  The  ecclesiastical  and  literary  character  of  Photius  is  copiously 
discussed  by  Hanckius  (de  Scriptoribua  Byza^t.  p.  269,  896)  and  Fa 
bricius. 

"•  Eis  'AtTffvptovt  can  only  mean   Baedftd,  the  seat  of  the  calipn  * 
and  the  relation  of  his  embassy  might  have  been  curious  and  instruc- 
tive.   But  how  did  he  procure   his    books  f     ^  library  so  numerous 
could  neither  be  found  at  Bagdad,  u^^  transported  with  his  bagg»^' 
nor  nrp«Arved  in  his  m^mnrxr      Vof  *»       ,     x   u^iirAvck«.  ;^.»-g(Ji|:le,  8«0™ 
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propagated  with  equal  diligence;  and  the  history  of  Oreeot 
and  Rome  was  digested  into  fifty-three  heads  or  titles,  of 
which  two  only  (of  embassies,  and  of  virtues  and  vices)  have 
escaped  the  injuries  of  time.  In  every  station,  the  reader 
night  contemplate  the  image  of  the  past  world,  applj  the 
lesson  or  warning  of  each  page,  and  learn  to  admire,  perhaps 
to  imitate,  the  examples  of  a  brighter  period.  I  shall  not  ex- 
j>atiate  on  the  works  of  the  Byzantine  Greeks,  who,  by  the 
assiduous  study  of  the  ancients,  have  deserved,  in  some  un  aa- 
ure,  the  remembrance  and  gratitude  of  the  moderns,  llie 
scholars  of  the  present  age  may  still  enjoy  the  benefit  of  the 
philosophical  commonplace  book  of  Stobseus,  the  grammati- 
cal and  historical  lexicon  of  Suidas,  the  Chiliads  of  Tzetzes, 
which  comprise  six  hundred  narratives  in  twelve  thousand 
verses,  and  the  commentaries  on  Homer  of  Eustathius,  arch- 
bishop of  Thessalonica,  who,  firom  his  horn  of  plenty,  has 
poured  the  names  and  authorities  of  four  hundred  writers. 
From  these  originals,  and  from  the  numerous  tribe  of  scholi- 
asts and  critics,"*  some  estimate  maj  be  formed  of  the 
literary  wealth  of  the  twelfth  century :  Constantinople  was 
enlightened  by  the  genius  of  Homer  and  Demosthenes,  of 
Aristotle  and  Plato  :  and  in  the  enjoyment  or  neglect  of  our 
present  riches,  we  must  envy  the  generation  that  could  still 
peruse  the  history  of  Theopompus,  the  orations  of  Hyperides, 
the  comedies  of  Menander,"'  and  the  odes  of  Alcaeus  and 
Sappho.    The  frequent  labor  of  illustration  attests  not  only 


'*"  Of  these  modern  Greeks,  see  the  respective  articles  in  the  Bibli- 
otheca  Graeca  of  Fabricius — a  laborious  work,  yet  susceptible  of  a  bet- 
ter method  and  many  improvements ;  of  Eustathius,  (tom.  i.  p.  289— 
292, 806 — 82'),)  of  the  Pselli,  (a  diatribe  of  Leo  Allatius,  ad  calcem  torn, 
v.,)  of  Constantine  Porphyrogenitns,  tom.  vip.  486 — 509)  of  John  Sto- 
bseus, (tom.  viii.  665 — 728,)  of  Suidas,  (tom.  ix.  p.  620 — 827,)  John 
Tzetzes,  (torn.  xii.  p.  246 — 278.)  Mr.  Harris,  in  his  Philologiad  Ar 
rangements,  opus  senile,  has  given  a  sketch  of  this  Byzantine  learn- 
ing, (p.  287—800.) 

""  From  the  obscure  and  hearsay  evidence,  Gerard  Vossius  (de  Po- 
etis  Grsecis,  c.  6)  and  Le  Clerc  (Biblioth^ue  Choisie,  tom.  xix.  p.  285) 
mention  a  commentary  of  Michael  Psellus  on  twenty-four  plays  of 
Menandcr,  still  extant  in  MS.  at  Constantinople.  Tet  such  classic 
studies  seem  incompatible  with  the  gravitv  or  dulness  of  a  schoolmjin, 
who  pored  over  the  categories,  (de  Psellis,  p.  42 ;)  and  Michael  has 
probably  been  confounded  with  Homer  us  SellitUy  who  wrote  aisu* 
ments  to  the  comedies  of  Menander.  In  the  xth  century,  Suidaf 
qiifOtes  fifty  plays,  but  he  often  transcribes  the  old  scholiast  of  Arista 
pbanee. 
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the  ojdstence,  but  the  popularity,  of  the  Greaan^  classicft :  tlie 
general  knowledge  of  the  age  ir^y  be  deduced  from  the  t>xam- 
pie  of  two  learned  females,  the  empress  Eudocia,  and  the  prin 
cess  Anna  Comnena,  who  cultivated,  in  the  purple,  the  arts  o'' 
rhetoric  and  philosophy/"  The  vulgar  dialect  of  the  city  w/ji 
gross  and  barbarous :  a  more  correct  and  elaborate  style  d.s- 
tinguished  the  discourse,  or  at  least  the  compositions,  of  the 
diurch  and  palace,  which  sometimes  affected  to  copy  the  puri- 
ty of  the  Attic  models. 

In  our  modem  education,  the  punful  though  necessary 
attainment  of  two  languages,  which  are  no  longer  living,  may 
consume  the  time  and  damp  the  ardor  of  the  youthful  student 
The  poets  and  orators  were  long  imprisoned  in  the  barbarous 
dialects  of  our  Western  ancestors,  devoid  of  harmony  or 
grace ;  and  their  genius,  without  precept  or  example,,  was 
abandoned  to  the  rule  and  native  powers  of  their  judgment 
fmd  &ncy.  But  the  Greeks  of  Constantinople,  after  purging 
ftway  the  impurities  of  their  vulgar  speech,  acquired  the  free 
use  of  their  ancient  language,  the  moot  happy  composition  of 
buman  art,  and  a  ^Eimiliar  knowledge  of  the  sublime  masters 
firho  had  pleased  or  instructed  the  first  of  nations.  But  these 
advantages  only  tend  to  aggravate  the  reproach  and  shame 
of  a  degenerate  people.  They  held  in  tlieir  lifeless  hands 
the  riches  of  iheir  fathers,  without  inheriting  the  spirit  which 
bad  created  and  improved  that  sacred  patrimony :  they  read, 
they  praised,  they  compiled,  but  their  languid  souls  seemed 
ahke  incapable  of  thought  and  action.  In  the  revolution  of 
K&n  centuries,  not  a  single  discovery  was  made  to  exalt  the 
dignity  or  promote  the  happiness  of  mankind.  Not  a  single 
idea  has  been  added  to  the  speculative  systems  of  antiquity, 
and  a  succession  of  patient  disciples  became  in  their  turn  the 
dogmatic  teachers  of  the  next  servile  generation.  Not  a 
nngle  composition  of  history,  philosophy,  or  literature,  has 
been  saved  from  oblivion  by  the  intrinsic  beauties  of  style  or 
sentiment,  of  original  fancy,  or  even  of  successful  imitation. 
In  prose,  the  least  offensive  of  the  Byzantine  writers  are  ab^ 

*^*  Aona  Comnena  may  boast  of  her  Greek  style,  (rd  *EAX»>v«^««i'  ii 
Ixpoy  iavovSaicotaj)  and  Zonaras,  her  contemporary,  but  not  her  flat- 
terer, may  add  with  truth,  yXrorrav  e'x^*'  dKptSotg  ' Am Ki^ovaav.  The 
princess  was  conv 3r8ant with  the  artful  dialogues  of  Plato;  and  had 
ftudied  the  rerpa/rros,  or  ouadrivium  of  astrology,  geometry,  ar^fch- 
meUc  and  mupic,  (see  he    preface  i/n  the  Alexiad  with  I>ucaag«^f 
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solved  from  coDsure  by  their  naked  and  unpresuming  sim- 
pliciij  :  but  the  orators,  most  eloquent  "*  in  their  own  oonceiti 
are  the  farthest  removed  from  the  models  whom  they  affect 
to  emulate.  In  every  page  our  taste  and  reason  are  wounded 
by  the  choice  of  gigantic  and  obsolete  words,  a  stiff  and  in- 
tricate phraseology,  the  discord  of  images,  the  childish  play 
of  false  or  unseasonable  ornament,  and  the  painful  attempt  to 
elovate  themselves,  to  astonish  the  reader,  and  to  involve  a 
trivial  meaning  in  the  smoke  of  obscurity  and  exaggeration. 
Their  prose  is  soaring  to  the  vicious  affectation  of  poetry : 
their  poetry  is  sinking  below  the  flatness  and  insipidity  of 
prose.  The  tragic,  epic,  and  lyric  muses,  were  silent  and 
inglorious :  the  bards  of  Constantinople  seldom  rose  above  a 
riddle  or  epigram,  a  panegyric  or  tale ;  they  forgot  even  the 
rules  of  prosody ;  and  with  the  melody  of  Homer  yet  sound* 
ing  in  their  ears,  they  confound  all  measure  of  feet  and 
syllables  in  the  impotent  strains  which  have  received  the 
name  of  political  or  city  verses."*  The  minds  of  the  Greek* 
were  bound  in  the  fetters  of  a  base  and  imperious  superstitiot 
which  extends  her  dominion  round  the  circle  of  profane  scienc*' 
Their  understandings  were  bewildered  in  metaphysical  co» 
troversy :  in  the  belief  of  visions  and  miracles,  they  had  los. 
all  principles  of  moral  evidence,  and  their  taste  was  vitiatet* 
by  the  homilies  of  the  monks,  an  absurd  medley  of  declama 
tion  and  Scripture.  Even  these  contemptible  studies  wer<^ 
no  longer  dignified  by  the  abuse  of  superior  talents:  th^ 
leaders  of  the  Greek  church  were  humbly  content  to  admirf 
and  copy  the  oracles  of  antiquity,  nor  did  the  schools  o? 
pulpit  produce  any  rivals  of  the  fame  of  Athanasius  an^ 
Chrysostom."* 

In  all  the  pursuits  of  active  and  speculative  life,  the  emula 
tion  of  states  and  individuals  is  the  most  powerful  spring  o' 
the  efforts   and  improvements   of  mankind.     The  cities  0/ 


^"  To  censure  the  Byzantine  taste,  Ducaoge  (Praefitt  Gloes.  Oraat 
p.  17)  strings  the  authorities  of  Aulus  Gellius,  Jerom,  Petroniuf 
Gdorge  Hamartoliis,  Longinus;  who  give  at  once  the  precept  and  thi 
example. 

"*  The  versus  politicij  those  common  prostitutes,  as,  from  their  ensi* 
nesfl,  they  are  styled  by  Leo  AUatius,  usually  consist  of  fifteen  sylla- 
bles. They  are  used  by  Constantino  Manasses,  John  Tzetzes,  Ac. 
(Ducange,  Gloss.  Latin,  torn.  iii.  p.L  p.  845,  846,  edit  Basil,  1762.) 

'**  As  St.  Bernard  of  the  Latin,  so  St  John  Damascenus  in  the  viiitk 
century  is  revered  as  the  last  father  of  the  Greek,  church. 
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ftndent  Greece  were  cast  in  the  happy  mixture  of  union  and 
independence,  which  is  repeated  on  a  larger  scale,  but  in  a 
looser  form,  by  the  nations  of  modern  Europe ;  the  union  of 
language,  religion,  and  manners,  which  renders  them  the 
spectators  and  jud^  of  each  other's  merit ;  "*  the  independ- 
ence of  government  and  interest,  which  asserts  their  separate 
freedom,  and  excites  them  to  strive  for  preeminence  in  the 
career  of  glory.  The  situation  of  the  Romans  was  less  favor- 
able ;  yet  in  the  early  ages  of  the  republic,  which  fixed  th« 
national  character,  a  similar  emulation  was  kindled  among  the 
states  of  Latium  and  Italy ;  and  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  they 
aspired  to  equal  or  surpass  their  Grecian  masters.  The  em- 
pire of  the  Caesars  undoubtedly  checked  the  activity  and 
progress  of  the  human  mind;  its  magnitude  might  indeed 
allow  some  scope  for  domestic  competition ;  but  when  it  was 
gradually  reduced,  at  first  to  the  East  and  at  last  to  Greece 
and  Constantinople,  the  Byzantine  subjects  were  degraded  to 
an  abject  and  languid  temper,  the  natural  effect  of  their  sol- 
itary and  insulated  state.  From  the  North  they  were  oppressed 
by  nameless  tribes  of  Barbarians,  to  whom  they  scarcely  im- 
parted the  appellation  of  men.  The  language  and  religion 
of  the  more  polished  Arabs  were  an  insurmountable  bar  to  all 
social  intercourse.  The  conquerors  of  Europe  were  their 
brethren  in  the  Christian  faith ;  but  the  speech  of  the  Franks 
or  Latins  was  unknown,  their  manners  were  rude,  and  they 
were  rarely  connected,  in  peace  or  war,  with  the  successors 
of  Heraclius.  Alone  in  the  universe,  the  self-satisfied  pride 
of  the  Greeks  was  not  disturbed  by  the  comparison  of  foreign 
merit ;  and  it  is  no  wonder  if  they  fainted  in  the  race,  since 
they  had  neither  competitors  to  urge  their  speed,  nor  judges 
to  crown  their  victory.  The  nations  of  Europe  and  Asia 
were  mingled  by  the  expeditions  to  the  Holy  Land;  and  it 
is  under  the  Comnenian  dynasty  that  a  faint  emulation  of 
knowledge  and  military  virtue  was  rekindled  in  the  Byzantine 
empire. 


lit 


Hume's  Essays,  vol  i  p.  126 
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CHAPTER  LIV. 

ORIGIN    AND    /lOCTRINE    OF    THE    PAULICIANS. THEIR    PERSE 

CUTION    BY    THE    GREEK    EMPERORS. REVOLT    IN    ARMENIA 

AC. ^TRANSPLANTATION     INTO     THRACE. PROPAGATION     I* 

THE    WEST. — THE    SEEDS,    CHARACTER,    AND    CONSEQUENCES 
OF   THE    REFORMATION. 

In  the  profession  of  Christianity,  the  variety  of  national 
characters  may  be  clearly  distinguished.  The  natives  of 
Syria  and  Egypt  abandoned  their  lives  to  lazy  and  contem- 
plative devotion :  Rome  again  aspired  to  the  dominion  of  the 
world;  and  the  wit  of  the  lively  and  loquacious  Greeks  was 
consumed  in  the  disputes  of  metaphysical  theology.  The 
incomprehensible  mysteries  of  the  Trinity  and  Incarnation, 
instead  of  commanding  their  silent  submission,  were  agitated 
in  vehement  and  subtile  controversies,  which  enlarged  their 
faith  at  the  expense,  perhaps,  of  their  charity  and  reason. 
From  the  council  of  Nice  to  the  end  of  the  seventh  century, 
the  peace  and  unity  of  the  church  was  invaded  by  these  spirit- 
ual wars;  and  so  deeply  did  they  affect  the  decline  ard  fall 
of  the  empire,  that  the  historian  has  too  often  been  compelled 
to  attend  the  synods,  to  explore  the  creeds,  and  to  enumerate 
the  sects,  of  this  busy  period  of  ecclesiastical  annals.  From 
the  beginning  of  the  eighth  century  to  the  last  ages  of  the 
Byzantine  empire,  the  sound  of  controversy  was  seldom 
heard:  curiosity  was  exhausted,  zeal  was  fatigued,  and,  in 
the  decrees  of  six '  councils,  the  articles  of  the  Catholic  faith 
had  been  irrevocably  defined.  The  spirit  of  dispute,  however 
vain  and  pernicious,  requires  some  energy  and  exercise  of  tlie 
mental  faculties;  and  the  prostrate  Greeks  were  content  to 
fast,  to  pray,  and  to  believe  in  blind  obedience  to  the  patri- 
arch and  his  clergy.  During  a  long  dream  of  superstition, 
the  Virgin  and  the  Saints,  their  visions  and  miracles,  their 
relics  and  images,  were  preached  by  the  monks,  and  wor- 
shipped by  the  people ;  and  the  appellation  of  people  might 
be  extended,  without  injustice,  to  the  first  ranks  of  civil 
society.  A.t  an  unseasonable  moment,  the  Isaurian  emperon 
attempted  somewhat  rudely  to  awaken  their  subjects :  undet 
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their  influence  reason  might  obtain  some  proselytes,  a  &r 
^ater  number  was  swayed  by  interest  or  fear;  but  the 
Eastern  world  embraced  or  deplored  their  visible  deities,  and 
the  restoration  of  images  was  celebrated  as  the  feast  of  ortho- 
doxy.  In  this  passive  and  unanimous  state  the  ecclesiastical 
rulers  were  relieved  from  the  toil,  or  deprived  of  the  pleasure, 
of  persecution,  llie  Pagans  had  disappeared ;  the  Jews  were 
«lent  and  obscure ;  the  disputes  with  the  Latins  were  rare  and 
remote  hostilities  ag^ainst  a  national  enemy ;  and  the  sects  of 
fiJlBfypt  and  Syria  enjoyed  a  free  toleration  under  the  shadow 
of  the  Arabian  caliphs.  About  the  middle  of  the  seventh  cen- 
.  tury,  a  branch  of  Manichaeans  was  selected  as  the  victims  of 
•spiritual  tyranny:  their  patience  was  at  length  exasperated  to 
despair  and  rebellion ;  and  their  exile  has  scattered  over  the 
West  the  seods  of  reformation.  These  important  events  will 
justify  some  inquiry  into  the  doctrine  and  story  of  the  Paulx- 
CIAN8 ;  *  and,  as  they  cannot  plead  for  themselves,  our  candid 
criticism  will  magnify  the  godi,  and  abate  or  suspect  the  evil^ 
that  is  reported  by  their  adversaries. 

The  Gnostics,  who  had  distracted  the  infancy,  were  op- 
pressed by  the  greatness  and  authority,  of  the  church.  In- 
stead of  emulating  or  surpassing  the  wealth,  learning,  and 
numbers  of  the  Catholics,  their  obscure  remnant  was  driven 
from  the  capitals  of  the  East  and  West,  and  confined  to  the 
villages  and  mountains  along  the  borders  of  the  Euphrates. 
Some  vestige  of  the  Marcionites  may  be  detected  in  the  fifth 
century;'    but  the  numerous  sects  were  finally  lost  in  the 


*  The  errors  and  virtues  of  the  PauUcians  are  weighed,  with  hia 
asual  judgment  and  candor,  by  the  learned  Mosheim,  (Hist  Ecclesiast. 
seculum  ix.  p.  311,  <fec.)  He  draws  his  original  intelligence  from  Pho> 
tins  fcontra  Manidiseos,  1.  i.)  and  Peter  Siculus,  (Hist  ManichsBorum.) 
The  first  of  these  accounts  has  not  fallen  into  my  hands ;  the  second, 
which  Mosheim  prefers,  I  have  read  in  a  Latin  version  inserted  in  the 
Maxima  Bibliotheca  Patrum,  (tom.  xvi.  p.  754 — 764,)  from  the  edition 
of  the  Jesuit  Raderus,  (Ingolstadii,  1604,  in  4to.)* 

'  In  the  time  of  Theodoret,  the  diocese  of  Cyrrhus,  in  Syria,  ten 
tained  eight  hundred  villages.    Of  these,  two  were  inhabited  by  Ari&ns 
and  Eunomians,  and  eight  by  Marcionites^  whom  the  laborious  bishop 
reconciled  to  the  Catholic  church,  (Dupin,  Bibliot.  Eccl^siastiqud,  torn. 
iv.  p.  81,  82.) 

•  Compare  Haham's  Middle  Ages,  p.  461 — 471.  Mr.  Hallam  jaatly  oo- 
•■nres  that  this  chapter  "  appears  to  be  accurate  as  well  as  Inminovuiy  sm  ii 
ft  least  far  superior  to  any  znodem  winrk  on  the  subject " — M 

VOL.  V. — R 
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odious  namo  of  the  Manichdeans;   and  these  heretics,  wlio 
presumed  to  reconcile  the  doctrines  of  Zoroaster  and  Ohrist| 
were  pursued  by  the  two  religions  with  equal  and  unrelenting 
hatred.     Under  the  grandson  of  Heraclius,  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Samosata,  more  famous  for  the  birth  of  Lijcian  than 
for  the  title  of  a  Syrian  kingdom,  a  reformer  arose,  esteemed 
by  the  Fauliciam  as  the  chosen  messenger  of  truth.     In  hit 
humble  dwelling  of  Mananalis,  Constantine  entertained  a  dea^ 
con,  who  returned  from  Syrian  captivity,  and  received  tho 
inestimable  gift  of  the  New  Testament,  which  was  already 
GDucealed  from  the  vulgar  by  the  prudence  of  the  Greek,  and 
perhaps  of  the   Gnostic,  clergy.'     These  books  became  the 
measure  of  his  studies  and  the  rule  of  his  faith;  and  the 
Catholics,  who  dispute  his  interpretation,  acknowledge  that 
his  text  was  genuine  and  sincere.     But  he  attached  himseli 
with  peculiar  devotion  to  the  writings  and  character  of  St. 
Paul :  the  name  of  the  Paulicians  is  derived  by  their  enemies 
from  some  unknown  and  domestic  teacher ;  but  I  am  confident 
that  they  gloried  in  their  affinity  to  the  apostle  of  the  Gentiles. 
His  disciples,  Titus,  Timothy,  Sylvanus,  Tychicus,  were  rep- 
resented by  Constantine  and  his  fellow-laborers:  the  names 
of  the  apostolic  churches  were  applied  to  the  congregations 
which  they  assembled  in  Armenia  and  Cappadocia ;  and  this 
innocent  allegory  revived  the  example  and  memory  of  the 
first  ages.     In  Uie  Gospel,  and  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  his 
£uthful  follower  investigated  the  Creed  of  primitive  Christian- 
ity ;  and,  whatever  might  be  the  success,  a  Protestant  reader 
will  applaud  the  spirit,  of  the  inquiry.     But  if  the  Scriptures 
of  the  Paulicians  were  pure,  they  were  not  perfect     Their 
founders  rejected  the  two  Epistles  of  St.  Peter,*  the  apostle 
of  the  circumcision,  whose  dispute  with  their  favorite  for  tho 
observance  of  the  law  could  not  easily  be  forgiven.'     They 

■       '^—  ■        —  l_  ,      I  ,  I  I      ■    ■  I  ■■  »        ■■  I  !.■■■■    ■  I  I  ■  ^^M^.^ 

'  Nobis  profanis  ista  {sacra  EvangeliaC)  legere  non  licet  sed  Bacerdoti- 
bus  duntaxat,  was  the  first  scruple  of  a  Catholic  when  he  was  advised 
to  read  ^e  Bible,  (Petr.  SicuLp.  761.) 

*  In  rejecting  the  second  Epistle  of  St  Peter,  the  Paub'cians  are 
justified  by  some  of  the  most  respectable  of  the  ancients  and  moderns^ 
(see  Wetstein  ad  loc.,  Simon,  Hist  Critique  du  Nonveau  Testament, 
c  17.)  They  likewise  overlooked  the  Apocalypse,  (Petr.  Sicul.  p.  756  ^ 
but  as  such  neglect  is  not  imputed  as  a  crime,  the  Greeks  of  the  izm 
century  must  have  been  careless  of  the  credit  and  honor  of  the  Reve- 
lations. 

*  This  contention,  which  has  not  escaped  the  malice  of  Porphyrj, 
•apposes  some  error  and  passion  in  one  or  both  of  the  apostlee.    Bf 
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Jigreed  with  their  Gnostic  brethren  in  the  Jiniversal  contempt 
for  the  Old  Testan-ent,  the  books  of  Moses  and  the  prophets, 
which  have  been  consecrated  by  the  decrees  of  the  Catholic 
church.  With  equal  boldness,  and  doubtless  with  more  rea- 
Bon^  Constantine,  the  new  Sylvanus,  disclaimed  the  visions, 
which^  in  so  many  bulky  and  splendid  volumes,  had  been  pub- 
lished by  the  Oriental  sects ;  *  the  fabulous  productions  of  the 
Hebrew  patriarchs  and  the  sages  of  tht  East ;  the  spurious  gos- 
pels, epistles,  and  acts,  which  in  the  fir&t  ^e  had  overwhelmed 
the  orthodox  code;  the  theology  of  Manes,  and  the  authors 
of  the  kindred  heresies ;  and  the  thirty  generations,  or  aeons, 
which  had  been  created  by  the  fruitful  fancy  of  Valentine. 
The  Paulicians  sincerely  condemned  the  memory  and  opinions 
of  the  Manichsean  sect,  and  complained  of  the  injustice  which 
impressed  that  invidious  name  on.  the  simple  votaries  of  St 
Paul  and  of  Christ 

Of  the  ecclesiastical  chain,  many  links  had  been  broken  by 
the  Paulidan  reformers ;  and  their  liberty  was  enlarged,  as 
they  reduced  the  number  of  masters,  at  whose  voice  profane 
reason  must  bow  to  mystery  and  miracle.  The  early  separa- 
tion  of  the  Gnostics  had  preceded  the  establishment  of  the 
Catholic  worship ;  and  against  the  gradual  innovations  of  dis- 
cipline and  doctrine  they  were  as  strongly  guarded  by  habit 
and  aversion,  as  by  the  silence  of  St  Paul  and  the  evange- 
lists. The  objects  which  had  been  transformed  by  the  magic 
of  superstition,  appeared  to  the  eyes  of  the  Paulicians  in  theii 
genuine  and  naked  colors.  An  image  made  without  handi 
was  the  common  workmanship  of  a  mortal  artist,  to  whos« 
skill  alone  the  wood  and  canvas  must  be  indebted  for  thei: 
merit  or  value.  The  miraculous  relics  were  a  heap  of  bones 
and  ashes,  destitute  of  hfe  or  virtue,  or  of  any  relation,  per 
haps,  with  the  person  to  whom  they  were  ascribed.  The  true 
<ind  vivifying  cross  was  a  piece  of  sound  or  rotten  timber^ 
the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  a  loaf  of  bread  and  a  cup  of 


Chrysostom,  Jerome,  and  Erasmus,  it  is  represented  as  a  sham  quarrel 
a  pious  fraud,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Gentues  and  the  correction  of  the 
Jews,  (Middleton  8  Works,  voL  iL  p.  1 — 20.) 

'  Those  who  are  curious  of  this  heterodox  Hbrarj,  may  consult  the 
researches  of  Beausobre,  (Hist  Critique  du  Manicheisme,  tonL  i.  p.  805 
>-437.)  Even  in  Africa,  St  Austin  could  describe  the  Manichaean  i)ooks, 
tarn  muHi,  tarn  grandes,  tam  pretiosi  codices,  (contra  Faust  xiii.  14;) 
but  he  adds,  without  pity,  Incendite  omnes  illas  membranas:  and  hw 
advice  had  been  rigorously  followed. 
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wiiie,  the  ^fts  of  nature  and  the  symbols  of  grace.  The 
mother  of  God  was  degraded  from  her  celestial  honors  and 
immaculate  virginity;  and  the  saints  and  angels  were  no 
longer  solicited  to  exercise  the  laborious  office  of  meditation 
in  heaven,  and  ministry  upon  earth.  In  the  practice,  or  at 
least  in  the  theory,  of  the  sacraments,  the  Paulicians  were 
inclined  to  abolish  all  visible  objects  of  worship,  and  the 
words  of  the  gospel  were,  in  their  judgment,  the  baptism  and 
communion  of  the  fisdth^l.  They  indulged  a  convenient  lat- 
itude for  the  interpretation  of  Scripture :  and  as  often  as  they 
were  pressed  by  the  literal  sense,  they  could  escape  to  the 
intricate  mazes  of  figure  and  allegory.  Their  utmost  dili- 
gence must  have  been  employed  to  dissolve  the  connection 
between  the  Old  and  the  New  Testament ;  since  they  adored 
the  latter  as  the  oracles  of  God,  and  abhorred  the  former  as 
the  fabulous  and  absurd  invention  of  men  or  daemons.  We 
cannot  be  surprised,  that  they  should  have  found  in  the  Gos- 
pel the  orthodox  mystery  of  the  Trinity  :  but,  instead  of  con- 
Jessing  the  human  nature  and  substantial  sufferings  of  Christ, 
they  amused  their  fancy  with  a  celestial  body  that  passed 
through  the  virgin  like  water  through  a  pipe ;  with  a  fantastic 
crucifixion,  that  eluded  the  vain  and  important  malice  of  the 
Jews.  A  creed  thus  simple  and  spiritual  was  not  adapted  to 
the  genius  of  the  times;*  and  the  rational  Christian,  who 
might  have  been  contented  with  the  light  yoke  and  easy  bur- 
den of  Jesus  and  his  apostles,  was  justly  offended,  that  the 
Paulicians  should  dare  to  violate  the  unity  of  God,  the  first 
article  of  natural  and  revealed  religion.  Their  belief  and 
their  trust  was  in  the  Father,  of  Christ,  of  the  human  soul, 
and  of  the  invisible  world.  But  they  likewise  held  the  eter- 
nity of  matter ;  a  stubborn  and  rebellious  substance,  the  ori- 
gin of  a  second  principle  of  an  active  being,  who  has  created 
this  visible  world,  and  exercises  his  temporal  reign  till  the 
final  consummation  of  death  and  sin.*  The  appearances  of 
moral  and  physical  evil  had  established  the  two  principles  in 
the  ancient  philosophy  and  religion  of  the  East ;  from  whence 
this  doctrine  was  transfused  to  the  various  swarms  of  the  Gnos- 


*  The  six  capital  errors  of  the  Paulicians  are  defined  by  Peter  Sici* 
•uB,  (p.  756,)  with  much  prejudice  and  passion. 

*  Primum  illorum  axioma  est,  duo  rerum  esse  prindpia;  Deum 
tnalum  et  Deum  bouum,  aliumque  hujus  ni\mdi  conditorem  et  yirmiA 
hem^  3t  alium  futuri  evi,  (Petr  SicuL  766.) 
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tics.  A  thonsaDd  shades  may  be  devised  in  the  nature  aiul 
character  of  Ahriinan^  from  a  rival  god  to  a  subordinate 
daemon,  from  passion  and  frailty  to  pure  and  perfect  malevo- 
lence :  but,  in  spite  of  our  efforts,  the  goodness,  and  the  power, 
of  Ormusd  are  placed  at  the  opposite  extremities  of  the  line ; 
and  every  step  that  approaches  the  one  must  recede  in  equal 
proportion  from  the  other.* 

The  apostolic  labors  of  Oonstantine  Sylvanus  soon  multi- 
plied the  number  of  his  disciples,  the  secret  recompense  oi 
spiritual  ambition.  The  remnant  of  the  Gnostic  sects,  and 
especially  the  Manichaeans  of  Armenia,  were  united  under 
his  standard ;  many  Catholics  were  converted  or  seduced  by 
his  arguments ;  and  he  preached  with  success  in  the  regions 
of  Pontus'*  and  Cappadocia,  which  had  long  since  imbibed 
the  religion  of  Zoroaster.  The  Paulician  teachers  were  dis- 
tinguished only  by  their  Scriptural  names,  by  the  modest  title 
of  Fellow-pilgrims,  by  the  austerity  of  their  lives,  their  zeal 
or  knowledge,  and  the  credit  of  some  extraordinary  gifts  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  But  they  were  incapable  of  desiring,  or  at 
least  of  obtaining,  the  wealth  and  honors  of  the  Catholic 
prelacy ;  such  anti-Christian  pride  they  bitterly  censured ; 
and  even  the  rank  of  elders  or  presbyters  was  condemned  as 
an  institution  of  the  Jewish  synagogue.  The  new  sect  was 
loosely  spread  over  the  provinces  of  Asia  Minor  to  the  west- 
ward of  the  Euphrates ;  dix  of  their  principal  congregations 
represented  the  churches  to  which  St  P^ul  had  addressed  his 
epistles ;  and  their  founder  chose  his  residence  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Colonia,"  in  the  same  district  of  Pontus  which 
had  been  celebrated  by  the  altars  of,  Bellona*'  and  the  mira 

*  Two  learned  critics,  Beausobre  (Hist  Critique  du  Manicheisme,  1. 
L  iv.  V.  vL)  and  Moeheim,  (Institut  Hist  Ecclea.  and  de  Rebus  Chris- 
tianis  ante  Constantinom,  sec.  L  ii.  iii^)  have  labored  to  explore  and 
discriminate  the  various  systems  of  the  Gnostics  on  the  subject  of  the 
two  principles. 

'^  The  countries  between  the  Euphrates  and  the  Halys  were  posses- 
sed above  850  years  by  the  Modes  (Herodot  L  L  c  103)  and  Persians; 
and  the  kings  of  Pontus  were  of  the  royal  race  of  the  Ach8?menide8, 
(Sallust.  Fragment  L  ill  with  the  Frendi  supplement  and  notes  of  the 
president  de  Brosses.) 

"  Most  probably  founded  by  Pompey  after  the  conquest  of  Pontus^ 
This  Coloma,on  the  Lycus,  above  Neo-CaBsarea,  is  named  by  the  Turks 
Ooulei-hisar,  or  Chonac,  a  populous  town  in  a  strong  country,  (D*  AiivillOj 
Olographic  Ancienne,  tom.  iL  p.  84^  Toumefort,  Voyage  du  Levant 
torn,  ill  lettre  xxi.  p.  293.) 
I  '*  The  temple  of  Bellona,  at  Comaoa  in  F  mto"  was  a  powerful  ana 
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des  of  Gregory,"  After  a  mission  of  twenty-seven  yeani 
Sylvanus,  who  had  retired  from  the  tolerating  government 
of  the  Arabs,  fell  a  sacrifice  to  Roman  persecution.  The 
laws  of  the  pious  emperors,  which  seldom  touched  the  lives 
of  less  odious  heretics,  proscribed  without  mercy  or  disguise 
the  tenets,  the  books,  and  the  persons  of  the  Montanists  and 
Manichaeans  :  :he  books  were  delivered  to  the  flames ;  and  all 
who  should  presume  to  secrete  such  writings,  or  to  profess 
6uch  opinions,  were  devoted  to  an  ignominious  death.**  A 
Greek  minister,  armed  with  legal  and  military  powers,  ap- 
peared at  Colonia  to  strike  the  shepherd,  and  to  reclaim,  if 
possible,  the  lost  sheep.  By  a  refinement  of  cruelty,  Simeon 
placed  the  unfortunate  Sylvanus  before  a  line  of  his  disciples, 
who  were  commanded,  as  the  price  of  their  pardon  and  the 
proof  of  their  repentance,  to  massacre  their  spiritual  father. 
They  turned  aside  from  the  impious  office ;  the  stones  dropped 
from  their  filial  hands,  and  of  the  whole  number,  only  one 
executioner  could  be  found,  a  new  David,  as  he  is  styled  by 
the  Catholics,  who  boldly  overthrew  the  giant  of  heresy. 
This  apostate  (Justin  was  his  name)  again  deceived  and  be- 
trayed his  unsuspecting  brethren,  and  a  new  conformity  to  the 
acts  of  St.  Paul  may  be  found  in  the  conversion  of  Simeon : 
like  the  apostle,  he  embraced  the  doctrine  which  he  had  been 
Bent  to  persecute,  renounced  his  honors  and  fortunes,  and 
Acquired  among  the  Paulidans  the  fame  of  a  missionary  and 
H  martyr.     They  were  not  ambitious  of  martyrdom,"  but  in 

Wealthy  foundation,  and  the  high  priest  was  respected  as  the  second 
^rson  in  the  kingdom.  As  the  sacerdotal  office  nad  been  occupied  by 
bis  mother's  family,  Strabo  (L  xii.  p.  809,  836,  886,  887)  dwells  with 
peculiar  complacency  on  the  temple,  the  worship,  and  festival,  which 
was  twice  celebrated  every  year.  But  the  Bellooa  of  Pontus  had  the 
features  and  character  of  the  goddess,  not  of  war,  but  of  lov& 

'*  Gregory,  bishop  of  Neo-CsBsarea,  (A.  D.  240 — 265,)  surnamed 
Thaumaturgus,  or  the  Wonder-worker.  An  hundred  years  after 
wards,  the  history  or  romance  of  his  life  was  composed  by  Gregory  of 
Kyssa,  his  namesake  and  countryman,  the  brotner  of  the  great  S( 
Basil 

^*  Hoc  csBterum  ad  sua  egregia  facinora,  divini  atque  orthodoxi  Im- 
peratores  addiderunt,  ut  Manichseos  Montanosque  capitali  puniri 
■ententi&  juberent,  eorum<]|ue  libros,  quocunque  in  loco  inventi  essent, 
flammis  tradi ;  quod  siqms  uspiam  eosdem  occultasse  deprehendere- 
tur,  hunc  eundem  mortis  poena  addici,  ejusoue  bona  in  fiscum  inferri.. 
CPetT.  SicuL  p.  769.)  What  more  coulo  bigotry  and  persecution 
desire  < 

'*  It  should  seem,  that  the  Paolicians  allowed  themselvef  ■amf 
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ft  ealamitoiis  period  of  one  Hnndred  and  fifty  years,  their 
patience  sustained  whatever  zeal  could  inflict ;  and  power  was 
insufficient  to  eradicate  the  obstinate  vegetation  of  fanaticism 
and  reason.  From  the  blood  and  ashes  of  the  first  vietims,  a 
succession  of  teachers  and  congregations  repeatedly  arose: 
amidst  their  foreign  hostilities,  they  found  leisure  for  domestic 

Suarrels:  they  preached,  they  disputed,  they  suffered;  and 
le  virtues,  the  apparent  virtues,  of  Sergius,  in  a  pilgrimage 
of  thirty-three  /ears,  are  reluctantly  confessed  by  the  ortho- 
dox historians.  The  native  cruelty  of  Justinian  the  Second 
was  stimulated  by  a  pious  cause ;  and  he  vainly  hoped  to  ex- 
tinguish, in  a  single  conflagration,  the  name  and  memory  of 
the  Paulicians.  By  their  primitive  simplicity,  their  abhor- 
rence of  popular  superstition,  the  Iconoclast  prin<»s  might 
have  been  reconciled  to  some  erroneous  doctrines ;  but  they 
themselves  were  exposed  to  the  calumnies  of  the  monks,  and 
they  chose  to  be  the  tyrants,  lest  they  should  be  accused  as 
the  accomplices,  of  the  Manichaeans.  Sudi  a  reproach  has 
sullied  the  clemency  of  Nicephorus,  who  relaxed  in  their 
favor  the  severity  of  the  penal  statutes,  nor  will  his  character 
sustain  the  honor  of  a  more  liberal  motive.  The  feeble 
Michael  the  First,  the  rigid  Leo  the  Armenian,  were  foremost 
in  the  race  of  persecution ;  but  the  prize  must  doubtless  be 
adjudged  to  ibe  sanguinary  devotion  of  Theodora,  who 
restored  the  images  to  the  Oriental  church.  Her  inquisitors 
explored  the  cities  and  mountains  of  the  Lesser  Asia,  and  the 
flatterers  of  the  empress  have  affirmed  that,  in  a  short  reign, 
one  hundred  thousand  Paulicians  were  extirpated  by  Qie 
«word,  the  gibbet,  or  the  flames.  Her  guilt  or  merit  has  per- 
haps been  stretched  beyond  the  measure  of  truth :  but  if  the 
account  be  allowed,  it  must  be  {N^umed  that  many  simple 
Iconoclasts  were  punished  under  a  more  odious  name ;  and 
that  some  who  were  driven  from  the  church,  unwillingly  took 
refuge  in  the  bosom  of  heresy. 

The  most  furious  and  desperate  of  rebels  are  the  sectaries 

latitude  of  equivocation  and  mental  reservation;  till  iiie  Catholics 
discovered  the  pressing  questions,  which  reduced  them  to  the  alterna- 
tive of  apostasy  or  martyrdom,  (Petr.  SicuL  p.  760.) 

"  The  persecution  is  told  by  Petrus  Siculus  (p.  579 — 768)  with 
satisfaction  and  pleasantry.  Justus  jtuta  persolvit.  Simeon  was  not 
rir OS,  but  Ktrroif  (the  prcMiunciation  of  the  two  vowels  have  been  nearly 
the  same,)  a  great  whale  that  drowned  the  mariners  who  mistook  hin 
far  an  island.    See  likewise  Cedrenus,  (p.  432 — 485.) 
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of  a  religion  long  persecuted,  and  at  length  provoked.  In  a 
holy  cause  they  are  no  longer  susceptible  of  fear  or  remorse : 
the  justice  of  their  arms  hardens  them  against  the  feelings 
of  humanity ;  and  they  revenge  their  fathers'  wrongs  on  the 
children  of  their  tyrants.  Such  have  been  the  Hussites  of 
Bohemia  and  the  Calvinists  of  France,  and  such,  in  the  ninth 
/century,  were  the  Paulicians  of  Armenia  and  the  adjacent 
provinces.*'  They  were  first  awakened  to  the  massacre  of  a 
governor  and  bishop,  who  exercised  the  Imperial  mandate 
of  converting  or  destroying  the  heretics;  and  the  deepest 
recesses  of  Mount  Argseus  protected  their  independence  and 
revenge.  A  more  dangerous  and  consuming  flame  was  kin- 
dled by  the  persecution  of  Theodora,  and  the  revolt  of  Car- 
beas,  a  vi^iant  PauHcian,  who  commanded  the  guards  of  the 
general  of  the  East  His  ^ther  had  been  impaled  by  the 
Catholic  inquisitors;  and  religion,  or  at  least  nature,  might 
justify  his  desertion  and  revenge.  Five  thousand  of  his 
brethren  were  united  by  the  same  motives ;  they  renounced 
the  allegiance  of  anti-Christian  Rome ;  a  Saracen  emir  intro- 
duced Carbeas  to  the  caliph ;  and  the  commander  of  the  faith- 
ful extended  his  sceptre  to  the  implacable  enemy  of  the 
Greeks.  In  the  mountains  between  Si  was  and  Trebizond  he 
founded  or  fortified  the  city  of  Tephrice,"  which  is  still  occu- 
pied by  a  fierce  or  licentious  people,  and  the  neighboring 
hills  were  covered  with  the  Paulician  fugitives,  who  now 
recondled  the  use  of  the  Bible  and  the  sword.  During  more 
than  thirty  years,  Asia  was  afflicted  by  the  calamities  of  for- 
eign and  domestic  war ;  in  their  hostile  inroads,  the  disciples 
of  St  Paul  were  joined  with  those  of  Mahomet;  and  the 
peaceful  Christians,  the  aged  parent  and  tender  virgin,  who 
were  delivered  into  barbarous  servitude,  might  justly  accuse 
the  intolerant  spirit  of  their  sovereign.  So  urgent  was  the 
mischief,  so  intolerable  the  shame,  that  even  the  dissolute 
Michael,  the  son  of  Theodora,  was  compeUed  to  march  in 
person  against  the  Paulicians:   he   was    def^^ted  under  the 


"  Petrus  Sicuhis,  (p.  763,  764,)  the  continuator  of  Theophanes,  (1 
ly.  c.  4,  p.  108,  104,)  Cedrenus,  (p  641,  642,  545,  )  and  Zonaras,  (torn 
ii.  L  xyL  p.  156,)  describe  the  revolt  and  exploits  of  Carbeas  and  liii 
Paulicians. 

'•  Otter  ^Voyage  en  Turquie  et  en  Perse,  torn,  il)  is  probably  thi 
cnly  Frank  who  has  visited  the  independent  Barbarians  of  Tejmf  ice 
mofw  Divngni,  from  whom  he  fortunately  e8ca])ed  in  the  train  of  « 
Turkiah  officer. 
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walls  of  Samosata;  and  the  Roman  emperor  fled  before  th« 
heretics  whom  his  mother  had  condemned  to  the  flames.  The 
Saracens  fought  under  the  same  banners,  but  the  victory  was 
ascribed  to  Carbeas ;  and  the  captive  generals,  with  more  than 
a  hundred  tribunes,  were  either  released  by  his  avarice,  or 
tortured  by  his  fanaticism.  The  valor  and  ambition  of  Chry- 
Bocheir,"  his  successor,  embraced  a  wider  circle  of  rapine 
and  revenge.  In  alliance  with  his  faithful  Moslems,  he  boldly 
penetrated  into  the  heart  of  Asia ;  the  troops  of  the  frontier 
and  the  palace  were  repeatedly  overthrown ;  the  edicts  of 
persecution  were  answered  by  the  pillage  of  Nice  and  Nico- 
media,  of  Ancyra  and  Ephesus;  nor  could  the  apostle  St 
John  protect  from  viclation  his  city  and  sepulchre.  The 
cathedral  of  Ephesus  was  turned  into  a  stable  for  mules  and 
horses ;  and  the  Paulicians  vied  with  the  Saracens  in  their 
contempt  and  abhorrence  of  images  and  relics.  It  is  not  un- 
pleasing  to  observe  the  triumph  of  rebellion  over  the  same 
despotism  which  had  disdained  the  prayers  of  an  injured  peo- 
ple. The  emperor  Basil,  the  Macedonian,  was  reduced  to  sue 
for  peace,  to  offer  a  ransom  for  the  captives,  and  to  request, 
in  the  language  of  moderation  and  charity,  that  Ohrysocheir 
would  spare  his  fellow-Christians,  and  content  himself  with  a 
royal  donative  of  gold  and  silver  and  silk  garments.  '^  If  the 
emperor,"  replied  the  insolent  &natic,  **  be  desirous  of  peace, 
let  him  abdicate  the  East,  and  reign  without  molestation  in 
the  West  U  he  refuse,  the  servants  of  the  Lord  will  pre 
dpitate  him  from  the  throne."  The  reluctant  Basil  suspended 
the  treaty,  accepted  the  defiance,  and  led  his  army  into  the 
land  of  heresy,  which  he  wasted  with  fire  and  sword.  The 
open  country  of  the  Paulicians  was  exposed  to  the  same 
calamities  which  they  had  inflicted;  but  when  he  had  ex* 
plored  the  strength  of  Tephrioe,  the  multitude  of  the  Barba- 
rians, and  the  ample  magazines  of  arms  and  provisions,  he 
desisted  with  a  sigh  from  the  hopeless  siege.  On  his  return 
to  Constantinople,  he  labored,  by  the  foundation  of  convents 
and  churches,  to  secure  the  aid  of  his  celestial  patrons,  of 
Michael  the  archangel  and  the  prophet  Elijah ;  and  it  was  his 

*•  lo  the  history  of  Ohrysocheir,  Genesius  (Chron.  p.  67 — 70,  edit. 
Venel)  has  exposed  the  nakedness  of  the  empire.  Constantine  Por- 
phyrogenitus  ( in  Vit  Basil,  c  87 — 48,  p.  166 — 171)  has  displayed  the 
glory  of  his  grandfather.  Oedrenus  (p.  670 — 578)  is  wiuiout  tbeb 
paawioha  or  their  knowledge. 
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dully  prayer  Uiat  he  might  live  to  transpierce,  with  three 
arrows,  the  head  of  his  impious  adversary.  Beyond  hia 
expectations,  the  wish  was  accomplished:  after  a  successful 
inroad,  Chrysocheir  was  surprised  and  slain  in  his  retreat; 
and  the  rebel's  head  was  triumphantly  presented  at  the  foot 
of  the  throne.  On  the  reception  of  this  vielcoma  trophy, 
Basil  instantly  called  for  his  bow,  discharged  three  arrows 
with  unerring  aim,  and  accepted  the  applause  of  the  court, 
who  hailed  the  victory  of  the  royal  archer.  With  Chrysocheir, 
tiie  glory  of  the  Paulicians  faded  and  withered  :'*'  on  the 
second  expedition  of  the  emperor,  the  impregnable  Tephrioe, 
was  deserted  by  the  heretics,  who  sued  for  mercy  or  escaped 
to  the  borders.  The  city  was  ruined,  but  the  spirit  of  inde- 
pendence survived  in  the  mountains  :  the  Paulicians  defended, 
above  a  century,  their  religion  and  liberty,  infested  the  Ro* 
man  limits,  and  maintained  their  perpetual  alliance  with  the 
enemies  of  the  empire  and  the  gospel. 

About  the  middle  of  the  eighth  century,  Constantine,  sur- 
named  Copronymus  by  the  worshippers  of  images,  had  made 
an  expedition  into  Armenia,  and  found,  in  the  cities  of  Meli- 
tene  and  Theodosiopdis,  a  great  number  of  Paulicians,  his 
kindred  heretics.  As  a  favor,  or  punishment,  he  transplanted 
them  firom  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates  to  Constantinople  and 
Thrace ;  and  by  this  emigration  their  doctrine  was  introduced 
and  diffused  in  Europe.'*  If  the  sectaries  of  the  metropolis 
were  soon  mingled  with  the  promiscuous  mass,  those  of  the 
country  struck  a  deep  root  in  a  foreign  soil.  The  Paulicians 
of  Thrace  resisted  the  storms  of  persecution,  maintained  a 
secret  correspondence  with  their  Armenian  brethren,  and  gave 
aid  and  comfort  to  their  preachers,  who  solicited,  not  without 
success,  the  infant  faith  of  the  Bulgarians."  In  the  tenth 
sentury,  they  were  restored  and  multiplied  by  a  more  power- 
ful   colony,   which  John    Zimisces'*   transported    from   the 

m    ■  -  ~  ...  ■       ■     .  - - 

'*  Hvvmnefiapdvdti    vSoa    ^    dpdoHoa    rifs    Ti^pticifs    tiavSpta,     HoW    ele* 

ganl  is  the  Greek  tongue,  even  in  the  mouth  of  Cedrenus  I 

'*  Copronymus  transported  his  (rvyycMt;,  heretics;  and  thus  firXo- 

nivOri  fi  alpcais  riov  UavhKiavbiVf  says  Ceorenus,  (p.  468,)  who  has  copied 

the  annals  of  TheophaneE. 

"  Petrus  Siculua,  who  resided  nine  months  at  Tephrice  (A.  D.  S*J^) 

for  the  ransom  of  captives,  (p.  764,)  was  informed  of  their  intendea 

midsion,  and  addressed  his  preservative,  the  Historia  Manidiaeorum 

to  the  new  archbishop  of  the  Bulgarians,  (p.  754.) 
"  The  colony  of  Paulicians  and  Jacobites  transplanted  by  Joha 

^^tBisces  (A.  D.  970)  from  Armenia  to  Thrace,  is  mentioned  by  Zo 
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ClialybiaTi  hills  to  the  valleys  of  Mount  Ksemus.  The  Oriental 
clergy  who  would  have  preferred  the  destruction,  impatiently 
sighed  for  the  absence,  of  the  Manichaeans :  the  warlike  em« 
peror  had  felt  and  esteemed  their  valor :  their  attachment  to 
the  Saracens  was  pregnant  with  mischief;  but,  on  the  side 
of  the  Danube,  against  the  Barbarians  of  Scythia,  their  s^ 
vice  might  be  use&l,  and  their  loss  would  be  desirable.  Their 
exile  in  a  distant  land  was  softened  by  a  free  toleration :  the 
I'aulicians  held  the  city  of  Philippopolis  and  the  keys  of 
Thrace ;  the  Catholics  were  their  subjects ;  the  Jacobite  em- 
igrants their  associates :  they  occupied  a  line  of  villages  and 
castles  in  Macedonia  and  Epirus;  and  many  native  Bulga- 
rians wore  associated  to  the  communion  of  arms  and  heresy. 
As  long  as  they  were  awed  by  power  and  treated  with  moder- 
ation, Uieir  voluntary  bands  were  distinguished  in  the  armies 
of  the  empire ;  and  the  courage  of  these  dogs,  ever  greedy 
of  war,  ever  tiiirsty  of  human  blood,  is  noticed  with  aston- 
ishment, and  almost  with  reproach,  by  the  pusillanimoua 
Greeks.  The  same  spirit  renaered  them  arrogant  and  con- 
tumacious :  they  were  easily  provoked  by  ctwrice  or  injury ; 
and  their  privileges  were  often  violated  by  the  fiuthless  big- 
otry of  the  govemmefit  and  clergy.  In  the  midst  of  the  Nor- 
man war,  two  thousand  five  hundred  Manichaeans  deserted  the 
standard  of  Alexius  Comnenus,'*  and  retired  to  their  native 
homes.  He  dissembled  till  the  moment  of  revenge ;  invited 
the  chiefs  to  a  friendly  conference ;  and  punished  the  inno- 
cent and  guilty  by  imprisonment,  confiscation,  and  baptism. 
In  an  interval  of  peace,  Uie  emperor  undertook  the  pious  office 
of  reconciling  them  to  the  church  and  state:  his  winter 
quarters  were  fixed  at  Philippopolis ;  and  the  thirteenth  apos- 
tle, as  he  is  styled  by  his  pious  daughter,  consumed  whole 
days  and  nights  in  theological  controversy.  His  arguments 
were  fortified,  their  obstinacy  was  melted,  by  the  honors  and 
rewards  which  he  bestowed  on  the  most  eminent  proselytes ;  , 
and  a  new  city,  surrounded  with  gardens,  enriched  with  im- 
munities, and  dignified  with  his  own  name,  was  founded  by 


naras  (torn,  il  L  zvil  p.  209)  and  Anna  Comnena,  (Alexiad,  L  ziv.  pi 
460,  Ac.) 

*•  The  Alexiad  of  Anna  Comnena  (1.  v.  p.  181,  Lvi  p.  164,  166,  L 
xiv.  p.  460—467,  with  the  Annotations  of  Ducao^e)  records  tlM 
transactions  of  her  apostolic  &ther  with  the  Manichseans,  whoM 
abominable  heresy  she  was  desirous  of  refotiDg. 
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tiie  Latin  clergy  were  more  corrupt,  and  the  Eastern  bibhofM 
might  pass  for  the  successors  of  the  apostles,  if  they  were 
compared  with  the  lordly  prelates,  who  wielded  by  turns 
the  crosier,  the  sceptre,  and  the  sword.  Three  different  roads 
might  introduce  the  Faulicians  into  the  heart  of  Europe. 
After  the  conversion  of  Hungary,  the  pilgrims  who  visited 
Jerusalem  might  safely  follow  the  course  of  the  Danube: 
in  their  journey  and  return  they  passed  through  Philippopo- 
lis;  and  the  sectaries,  disguising  their  name  and  heresy, 
might  accompany  the  French  or  German  caravans  to  their 
r8^)ective  countries.  The  trade  and  dominion  of  Venice 
pervaded  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  and  the  hospitable  re- 
public opened  her  bosom  to  foreigners  of  every  climate  and 
religion.  Under  the  Byzantine  standard,  the  Faulicians  were 
often  transported  to  the  Greek  provinces  of  Italy  and  Sicily : 
in  peace  and  war,  they  fireely  conversed  with  strangers  and 
natives,  and  their  opinions  were  silently  propagated  in  Rome, 
Milan,  and  the  kingdoms  beyond  the  Alpfe."  It  was  soon 
discovered,  that  many  thousand  Catholics  of  every  rank,  and 
of  either  sex,  had  embraced  the  Manichsean  heresy ;  and  the 
flames  which  consumed  twelve  canons  of  Orleans  was  the 
first  act  and  signal  of  persecution.  The  Bulgarians,**  a 
name  so  innocent  in  its  origin,  so  odious  in  its  application, 
spread  their  branches  over  the  face  of  Europe.  United  in 
common  hatred  of  idolatry  and  Rome,  they  were  connected 
by  a  form  of  episcopal  and  presbyterian  government;  theif 


*'  The  introduction  of  the  Faulicians  into  Italy  and  France  is  ampty 
discussed  by  Muratori  ( Antiquitat.  Italic  Medii  iEvi,  torn.  v.  dissert.  Ix. 
^.  81—162)  and  Mosheim,  (p.  879—882,  419—422.)  Yet  both  have 
Overlooked  a  curious  passage  of  William  the  Apulian,  who  clearly 
describes  them  in  a  battle  between  the  Greeks  and  Normans,  A.  D. 
1010,  (in  Muratori,  Script  Rerum  ItaL  tom.  v.  p.  256 :) 

Cam  GrsBcis  sderant  quidam,  quos  peasimos  error 
Feoerat  ameoles,  et  ab  ipso  nomen  habebant. 

But  he  is  so  ignorant  of  their  doctrine  as  to  make  them  a  kind  of  Sa- 
bellians  or  Patripassians. 

*•  Btdgariy  Baulgres^  Bougres,  a  national  appellation,  has  been  ap- 
plied by  the  French  as  a  term  of  reproach  to  usurers  and  unnatural 
sinners.  The  PaterinU  or  Patelini,  has  been  made  to  signify  a  smooth 
and  flattering  hypocrite,  such  as  FAvocat  Patelin  of  that  original  and 
pleasar.t  force,  (Ducange,  Gloss.  Latinitat.  Medii  et  Infimi  ^vi.)  TIm 
Maniclveans  were  likewise  named  Cathari*  or  the  p'lre,  by  comiptiiai 
Chuari  Ac.. 
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various  sects  were  discriminated  by  some  Winter  or  darker 
tkades  of  theology;  but  they  generally  agreed  in  the  two 
principles,  the  contempt  of  the  Old  Testament  and  the  denial 
of  the  body  of  ChristJ  either  on  the  cross  or  in  the  eucharist 
A  confession  of  simple  worship  and  blameless  manners  is 
extorted  from  their  enemies ;  and  so  high  was  their  standard 
of  perfection,  that  the  increasing  congregations  were  divided 
Into  two  classes  of  disciples,  of  those  who  practised,  and  of 
those  who  aspired.  It  was  in  the  country  of  the  Albigeois,** 
in  the  southern  provinces  of  France,  that  the  Paulicians  were 
most  deeply  implanted ;  and  the  same  vidssitudes  of  martyr- 
dom and  revenge  which  had  been  displayed  in  the  neighbor- 
liood  of  the  Euphrates,  were  repeated  in  the  thirteenth  centu- 
ry on  the  banks  of  the  Rhone.  The  laws  of  the  Eastern 
emperors  were  revived  by  Frederic  the  Second.  The  in- 
surgents of  Tephrice  were  represented  by  the  barons  and 
cities  of  Languedoc:  Pope  Innocent  m.  surpassed  the  san- 
guinary fame  of  Theodora.  It  was  in  cruelty  alone  that  her 
soldiers  could  equal  the  heroes  of  the  Crusades,  and  the  cru- 
elty of  her  priests  was  fisur  excelled  by  the  founders  of  the 
Inquisition;*'  an  office  more  adapted  to  confirm,  than  to 
refute,  the  belief  of  an  evil  principle.  The  visible  assemblies 
of  the  Paulicians,  or  Albigeois,  were  extirpated  by  fire  and 
sword ;  and  the  bleeding  remnant  escaped  by  flight,  conceal- 
ment, or  Catholic  conformity.  But  the  invincible  spirit 
which  they  had  kindled  still  lived  and  breathed  in  the  West- 
em  world.  In  the  t»tate,  in  the  church,  and  even  in  the 
cloister,  a  latent  succession  was  preserved  of  the  disciples  of 
8t.  Paul ;  who  protested  against  the  tyranny  of  Rome,  em- 
braced the  Bible  as  the  rule  of  faith,  and  purified  their  creed 


"*  Of  th6  laws,  crusade,  and  persecution  against  the  Albigeois,  a  just, 
though  general,  idea  is  expressed  by  Mosheim,  (p.  477^-481.)  The 
«1etail  may  be  found  in  the  ecclesiastical  hbtoriaos,  andeut  and  modem, 
Catholics  and  Protestants;  and  amongst  these  Fleury  is  the  most 
impartial  and  moderate. 

'*  The  Acts  (Liber  Sententiarum)  of  the  Inquisition  of  Tholonse 
(A.  D.  1807 — 1828])  have  been  published  by  Limborch,  (Amstelodami, 
1692,)  with  a  previous  History  of  the  Inquisition  in  general  They 
deserved  a  more  learned  and  critical  editor.  As  we  must  not  calumm- 
ate  even  Satan,  or  the  Holy  OflSce,  I  will  observe,  that  of  a  list  of 
criminals  which  fills  nineteen  folio  pages,  only  fifteen  men  aud  four 
iromec  were  delivered  to  the  secular  arm. 


I 
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from  all  the  visions  of  the  Gnostic  theology.*  The  strLgglea 
of  Wickliff  in  England,  of  Huss  in  Bohemia,  were  premature 
and  ineffectual;  but  the  names  of  Zuinglius,  Luther,  and 
Calvin,  are  pronounced  with  gratitude  as  the  deliverers  of 
nations. 

A  philosopher,  who  calculates  thi^  degree  of  their  merit 
and  the  value  of  their  reformation,  will  prudently  ask  from 
what  articles  of  feith,  above  or  against  our  reason,  they  have 
enfranchised  the  Christians;  for  such  enfranchisement  k 
doubtless  a  benefit  so  far  as  it  may  be  oompatiUe  with  truth 
and  piety.  After  a  fiur  discussion,  we  shall  rather  be  sur- 
prised  by  the  timidity,  than  scandalized  by  the  freedom,  of 
our  first  reformers."  With  the  JewSj  they  adopted  the 
belief  and  defence  of  all  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  with  all 
their  prodigies,  from  the  garden  of  Eden  to  the  visions  of 
the  prophet  Daniel ;  and  they  were  bound,  like  the  Catholics, 
to  justify  against  the  Jews  the  abolition  of  a  divine  law.  In 
the  great  mysteries  of  the  Trinity  and  Incarnation  the  reform- 
ers  were  severely  orthodox :  they  freely  adopted  the  theology 
of  the  four,  or  the  six  first  councils ;  and  with  the  Athanasian 
creed,  they  pronounced  the  eternal  damnation  of  all  who  did 
not  believe  the  Catholic  faith.  Transubstantiation,  the  invisi- 
ble change  of  the  bread  and  wine  into  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ,  is  a  tenet  that  may  defy  the  power  of  argument  and 
pleasantry;  but  instead  of  consulting  the  evidence  of  their 
senses,  of  their  sight,  their  feeling,  and  their  taste,  the  first 
Protestants  were  entangled  in  their  own  scruples,  and  awed 
by  the  words  of  Jesus  in  the  institution  pf  the  sacrament. 
Luther  maintained  a  corporeal^  and  Calvin  a  real^  presence 


**  The  opinions  and  proceedings  of  the  reformers  are  exposed  in  the 
second  part  of  the  general  history  of  Mosheim;  but  the  balance,  which 
he  has  held  with  so  clear  an  eye,  and  so  steady  a  hand,  begins  to 
incline  in  &vor  of  his  Lutheran  brethren. 


*  The  popularity  of  "  Blilxier's  History  of  the  Church"  with  some  readers, 
may  make  it  proper  to  ohserve,  that  his  attempt  to  exculpate  the  Paaliciana 
from  the  charge  of  Gnosticism  or  Manicheism  is  in  direct  defiance,  if  not  in 
Ignorance,  of  all  the  original  anthorities.  Oibbon  himself,  it  appears,  was 
not  acquainted  with  the  work  of  Photins,  "  Contra  Manicheos  Repnllnlnntes,* 
the  first  book  of  which  was  edited  by  Montfan^on,  Bibiiotbeca  Coisliniana, 
pars  ii  p.  349,  375,  the  wfa(de  by  Wo]if,  in  his  Anecdota  GrsBca.  liambars 
1782.  Compare  a  very  sensible  tract.  Letter  to  Rev.  S.  R.  Maitland,  by  J 
9.  Dowling,  M.  A.    London.  1835. — M. 
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of  Christ  in  the  eucharist ;  and  the  opinion  of  Zoinglius,  that 
it  is  no  more  than  a  spiritual  communion,  a  simple  memorial, 
has  slowly  prevailed  in  the  reformed  churches."  But  the  loss 
of  one  mystery  was  amply  compensated  by  the  stupendous 
doctrines  of  original  sin,  redemption,  faith,  grace,  and  predesti- 
nation, which  have  been  strained  from  the  epistles  of  St  Paul. 
These  subtile  questions  had  most  assuredly  been  prepared  by 
he  fathers  and  schoolmen;  but  the  final  improvement  and 
•)opular  use  may  be  attributed  to  the  first  reformers,  who  en- 
forced them  as  the  absolute  and  essential  terms  of  salvation. 
Uitherto  the  weight  of  supernatural  belief  inclines  against  th« 
Protestants ;  and  many  a  sober  Christian  would  rather  admit 
that  a  wafer  is  God,  than  that  God  is  a  cruel  and  capricious 
tyrant. 

Yet  the  services  of  Luther  and  his  rivals  are  solid  and  im- 
portant ;  and  the  philosopher  must  own  his  obligations  to  thes^ 
fearless  enthusiasts.'*  I.  By  their  hands  the  lofty  fabric  ol 
superstition,  from  the  abuse  of  indulgences  to  the  interoesson 
of  the  Virgin,  has  been  levelled  with  the  ground.  Myriads 
of  both  sexes  of.  the  monastic  profession  were  restored  to  the 
hberty  and  labors  of  social  life.  A  hierarchy  of  saints  and 
angels,  of  imperfect  and  subordinate  deities,  were  stripped  of 
their  temporal  power,  and  reduced  to  the  enjoyment  of  celes- 
tial happiness;  their  images  and  relics  were  banished  fronci 
the  church ;  and  the  credulity  of  the  people  was  no  longei 
nourished  with  the  daily  repetition  of  miracles  and  visions. 
The  imitation  of  Paganism  was  supplied  by  a  pure  and  spirit- 
ual worship  of  prayer  and  thanksgiving,  the  most  worthy  of 
man,  the  least  unworthy  of  the  Deity.  It  only  remains  to  ob- 
serve, whether  such  sublime  simplicity  be  consistent  with 
popular  devotion ;  whether  the  vulgar,  in  the  absence  of  all 
visible  objects,  will  not  be  inflamed  by  enthusiasm,  or  insen- 
sibly subside  in  languor  and  indifference.    IE.  The  chain  jf 


■■  Under  Edward  VI.  our  reformation  was  more  bold  and  perfect, 
but  in  the  fundamental  articles  of  the  church  of  England,  a  strong 
and  explicit  declaration  against  the  real  presence  was  obliterated  in 
the  oi  iginal  copy,  to  please  the  people  or  the  Lutherans,  or  Queea 
Elizabeth,  (Burnet's  History  of  the  Reformation,  vol  il  p.  82,  128 
802.) 

**  "  Had  it  not  been,  for  such  men.  as  Luther  and  myself,'*  said  tht 
fuiatic  Whiston  to  Halley  the  philosopher,  ''you  would  now  be  kneel 
big  before  an  image  of  St.  Winified'' 
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aviliori<T  Was  broken,  which  restrains  the  bigot  from  tliinkiiig 
as  he  pleases,  and  the  slave  from  speaking  as  he  thinks :  the 
|)ope8,  &thers,  and  councils,  were  no  longer  the  supreme  and 
infallible  judges  of  the  world ;  and  each  Christian  was  taught 
to  acknowledge  no  law  but  the  Scriptures,  no  interpreter  but 
}iis  own  conscience.  This  freedom,  however,  was  the  conse- 
quence, rather  than  the  design,  of  the  Reformation.  The 
patriot  reformers  were  ambitious  of  succeeding  the  tyrants 
whom  they  had  dethroned.  They  imposed  wiUi  equal  rigor 
Ujeir  creeds  and  confessions ;  they  asserted  the  right  of  the 
magistrate  to  punish  heretics  with  death.  The  pious  or  per- 
sonal animosity  of  Calvin  proscribed  in  Servetus'*  the  guilt 
of  his  own  rebellion  ;**  and  the  flames  of  Smithfield,  in  which 
he  was  afterwards  consumed,  had  been  kindled  for  the  Ana- 
baptists by  the  zeal  of  Cranmer.'^  The  nature  of  the  tiger 
was  the  same,  but  he  was  gradually  deprived  of  his  teeth  and 
&ngs.  A  spiritual  and  temporal  kingdom  was  possessed  by 
the  Roman  pontiff;  the  Protestant  doctors  were  subjects  of 


**  The  artide  of  Servet  m  the  Dictionnaire  Critique  of  Chauffepie  is 
the  hest  account  which  I  hare  seen  of  this  shameful  transaction.  See 
likewise  the  Abb6  d' Artigny,  Nouveauz  M6moires  d'ffistoire,  &c,  torn, 
ii  p.  66 — 164. 

'*  I  am  more  deeply  scandalized  at  the  single  execution  of  Ser 
yetus,  than  at  the  hecatombs  which  have  blazed  in  the  Auto  de  F6s 
of  Spain  and  PortugaL  1.  The  zeal  of  Calvin  seems  to  have  been 
envenomed  by  personal  malice,  and  perhaps  envy.  He  accused  his 
adversary  beK>re  their  common  enemies,  the  judges  of  Vienna,  and 
betrayed,  for  his  destruction,  the  sacred  trust  of  a  private  correspond 
ence.  2.  The  deed  of  cruelty  was  not  varnished  oy  the  pretence  of 
danger  to  the  church  or  state.  .  In  his  passage  through  Qeneva,  Ser- 
yetus  was  a  harmless  stranger,  who  neither  preached,  nor  printed,  nor 
made  proselytes.  8.  A  Catholic  inquisition  yields  the  same  obedience 
which  he  requires,  but  Calvin  violated  the  golden  rule  of  doing  as  he 
would  be  done  by ;  a  rule  which  I  read  in  a  moral  treatise  of  Isocrates 
(in  Nicocle,  tom.  I  p.  93,  edit  Battie)  four  hundred  years  before  the 

publication  of  the  GospeL*   *A  iro<y;^«i»r«j  ^*  Iripiav  dpYi^saOe,  ravra  roTs 
2XXoi;  (til  muiTt. 

"  See  Burnet,  vol.  il  p.  84 — 86.  The  sense  and  humanity  of  the 
young  king  wer3  oppressed  by  the  authority  of  the  primate. 


*  Gibbon  has  not  accurately  rendered  the  sense  of  this  passage,  which 
Joes  not  contain  the  maxim  of  charity  Do  urtto  others  as  you  wottld  the$ 
9k0uid  do  unto  you,  bat  simply  the  maxim  of  justice.  Do  not  tii  othera  tha 
whkh  would  offend  you  if  to^  should  do  it  to  yoa.— -O- 
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an  humble  rank,  without  revenue  or  judisdiction.  His  deereet' 
wei3  consecrated  by  the  antiquity  of  the  Catholic  church: 
their  arguments  and  disputes  were  submitted  to  the  people ; 
and  their  appeal  to  private  judgment  was  accepted  beyond 
their  wishes,  by  curiosity  and  enthusiasm.  Since  the  days  of 
Luther  and  Calvin,  a  secret  reformation  has  been  silently 
working  in  the  bosom  of  the  reformed  churches ;  many  weeds 
of  prejudice  were  eradicated ;  and  the  disciples  of  Erasmus** 
diffused  a  spirit  of  freedom  and  uhxleration.  The  hberty  of 
conscience  has  been  claimed  as  a  common  benefit,  an  inalien- 
able right:"  the  free  governments  of  Holland**  and  Eng- 
land **  introduced  the  practice  of  toleration ;  and  the  narrow 
allowance  of  the  laws  has  been  enlarged  by  the  prudence  and 
humanity  of  the  times.  In  the  exercise,  the  mind  has  under* 
stood  the  limits  of  its  powers,  and  the  words  and  shado¥rs  that 
might  amuse  the  child  can  no  longer  satisfy  his  manly  reason. 
The  volumes  of  controversy  are  overspread  with  cobwebs: 
the  doctrine  of  a  Protestant  church  is  far  removed  from  the 
knowledge  or  belief  of  its  private  members ;  and  the  forms 
of  orthodoxy,  the  articles  of  faith,  are  subscribed  with  a  sigh, 
or  a  smile,  by  the  modem  clergy.  Yet  the  friends  of  Chris- 
tianity are  alarmed  at  the  boundless  impulse  of  inquiry  and 
scepticism.  The  predictions  of  the  Catholics  are  accom- 
plished :  the  web  of  mystery  is  unravelled  by  the  Arminians, 
Arians,  and  Socinians,  whose  number  must  not  be  computed 


"  Erasmus  may  be  considered  as  the  father  of  rational  theology. 
After  a  slumber  of  a  hundred  years,  it  was  revived  by  the  Arminians 
of  Holland,  Qrotius,  limborch,  and  Le  Clerc ;  in  England  by  Chil- 
lingworth,  the  latihidinarians  of  Cambridge,  gurnet,  Hist  of  Own 
Times,  voL  I  p.  261 — 268,  octavo  edition.)  Tillotson,  Clarke,  Hoad- 
ley,  <&c. 

■•  I  am  sorry  to  observe,  that  the  three  writers  of  the  last  age,  by 
whom  the  ri^ts  of  toleration  have  been  so  nobly  defended,  Bayle, 
Leibnitz,  and  Ix>cke,  are  all  laymen  and  philosophers. 

^°  See  the  excellent  chapter  of  Sir  William  Temple  on  the  Religion 
of  the  United  Provincea  I  am  not  satisfied  with  Grotius,  (de  Rebus 
Beleicis,  AnnaL  L  L  p.  18,  14,  edit,  in  12mo.,)  who  approves  the  Im- 
perial laws  of  persecution,  and  only  condenms  the  bl(x>dy  tribunal  of 
the  inquiBition. 

**  Sir  William  Blackstone  (Commentaries,  vol  iv.  p.  63,  64)  explains 
(he  law  of  England  as  it  was  fixed  at  the  Revolution.  The  exception! 
of  Papists,  and  of  those  who  d»ny  the  Trinity,  would  still  leave  a  toler- 
able scope  for  persecution  if  the  national  spirit  were  not  more  efSfjftml 
flian  a  hundred  statutes. 
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firom  their  separate  congr^ations ;  and  the  pillars  of  Revela* 
tion  are  shaken  by  those  men  who  preserve  the  name  without 
the  substance  of  religion,  who  indulge  the  license  without  the 
temper  of  philosophy.*'  * 

**  I  shall  recommend  to  public  ammAdversion  two  passages  in  Ur. 
Priestley,  which  betray  the  ultimate  tendency  of  his  opinions.  At 
the  first  of  these  (Hist,  of  the  Cormptions  of  Ghristiamty,  toI.  L  p. 
2*76,  276)  the  priest,  at  the  BecoiKl,(voL  it  p^  484)  the  magistrate,  may 
tremUel  

*  There  is  somedilng  ludicraas,  if  it  were  not  offensive,  in  Gibhon  holding 
ap  to  "  public  animadversion"  the  opinions  of  any  believer  in  Christianity, 
however  imperfect  hb  creed.  The  obaervadons  wiuch  the  whc^  of  this 
passage  on  tne  effects  of  the  refbrmatian,  in  wfaidi  much  traUi  and  justice  is 
mtupoA  widi  modi  prejjadioe,  wmdd  suggest,  could  not  possibly  be  oon»- 
presiod  into  a  note ;  and  would  indeed  embraee  the  whole  religious  and  i^ 
■eligioos  history  of  the  time  which  has  elapsed  since  Gibbon  wrote.— M. 
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CHAPTER    LV. 

fQB     BULGARIANS. ORIGIN,     MIGRATIONS,     AND     SBTTLEMSHT 

OF   THE    HUNGARIANS. THEIR   INROADS   IN    THE    EAST  ANP 

WEST. THE    MONARCHr    OP    RUSSIA. GEOGRAPHY     AKI 

TRADE. WARS     OF    THE    RUSSIANS     AGAINST     THE    ORXSI 

EMPIRE.— CONVERSION    OF  THE   BARBARIANS. 

Under  the  reign  of  Constantine  the  grandson  of  Heradios, 
the  ancient  barrier  of  the  Danube,  so  often  violated  and  so 
often  restored,  was  irretrievably  swept  away  by  a  new  deluge 
of  Barbarians.  Their  progress  was  favored  by  the  caliphs, 
their  unknown  and  accidental  auxiliaries :  the  Roman  legions 
were  occupied  in  Asia ;  and  after  the  loss  of  Syria,  £§3rpt, 
and  Africa,  the  Caesars  were  twice  reduced  to  the  danger  and 
disgrace  of  defending  their  capital  against  the  Saracens.  I^ 
in  Uie  account  of  this  interesting  people,  I  have  deviated  from 
the  strict  and  original  line  of  my  undertaking,  the  merit  of 
the  subject  will  hide  my  transgression,  or  solicit  my  excuse. 
In  the  East,  in  the  West,  in  war,  in  religion,  in  science,  in 
their  prosperity,  and  in  their  decay,  the  Arabians  press  them- 
selves on  our  curiosity :  the  first  overthrow  of  the  church  and 
empire  of  the  Greeks  may  be  imputed  to  their  arms ;  and  the 
disciples  of  Mahomet  still  hold  the  civil  and  religious  sceptre 
of  the  Oriental  world.  But  the  same  labor  would  be  unwor- 
thily bestowed  on  the  swarms  of  savages,  who,  between  the 
seventh  and  the  twelfth  century,  descended  from  the  plains 
of  Scythia,  in  transient  inroad  or  perpetual  emigration.' 
Their  names  are  uncouth,  their  origins  doubtful,  their  actions 
obscure,  their  superstition  was  blind,  their  valor  brutal,  and 
the  uniformity  of  their  public  and  private  lives  was  neither 
softened  by  innocence  nor  refined  by  policy.      The  majesty 


'  All  the  passages  of  the  Byzantine  history  which  relate  to  the 
Barbarians  are  compiled,  methodized,  and  transcribed,  in  a  Latio 
version,  by  the  laborious  John  Gotthelf  Stritter,  in  his  "  Memoriaa 
Populorum,  ad  Dahubium,  Pontum  Euxinum,  Paludem  Mssotidem, 
Oftucaaum,  Mare  Gaspium,  et  inde  Magis  ad  Septemtriones  incolen* 
tiom.**  Petropoli,  1771 — 1779 ;  in  fom-  tomes,  or  six  volumes,  in  4ta 
But  the  fashion  has  not  enhanced  the  price  of  these  raw  raaterialii 
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pf  the  Byzantine  throne  repelled  and  survived  their  disorderly 
attacks ;  the  greater  part  of  these  Barbarians  has  disappeared 
without  leaving  any  memorial  of  their  existence,  and  the  des*- 
oicable  remnant  continues,  and  may  long  continue,  to  groan 
under  the  dominion  of  a  foreign  tyrant  From  the  antiquities 
((I.  BtilgarianSy  II.  Hungarians^  and,  III.  RussianSj  1  shall 
content  myself  with  selecting  such  &ctB  as  yet  deserve  to  be 
remembered.  The  conquests  of  the,  IV.  Normans,  and  the 
monarchy  of  the,  V.  Turks,  will  naturally  terminate  in  the 
memorable  Crusades  to  the  Holy  Land,  and  the  double  fall  oi 
the  city  and  empire  of  Constantine. 

I.  In  his  march  to  Italy,  Theodoric*  the  Ostrogoth  had 
trampled  on  the  arms  of  the  Bulgarians.  After  this  defeat, 
the  name  and  the  nation  are  lost  during  a  century  and  a  half; 
and  it  may  be  suspected  that  the  same  or  a  similar  appella- 
tion was  revived  6y  strange  colonies  from  the  Borysthenes, 
the  Tanais,  or  the  Voiga.  A  king  of  the  ancient  Bulgaria, 
bequeathed  to  his  five  sons  a  last  lesson  of  moderation  and 
concord.  It  was  received  as  youth  has  ever  received  the 
counsels  of  age  and  experience :  the  five  princes  buried  their 
father;  divided  his  subjects  and  cattle;  forgot  his  advice; 
separated  firom  each  other ;  and  wandered  in  quest  of  fortune 
till  we  find  the  most  adventurous  in  the  heart  of  Italy,  UAder 
the  protection  of  the  exarch  of  Ravenna.*  But  the  stream 
of  emigration  was  directed  or  impelled  towards  the  capital. 
The  modem  Bulgaria,  along  the  southern  banks  of  the  Dan- 
ube, was  stamped  with  tne  name  and  image  which  it  has 
retained  to  the  present  hour :  the  new  conquerors  successively 
acquired,  by  war  or  treaty,  the  Roman  provinces  of  Dardania, 
Thessaly,  and  the  two  Epirus ;  *  the  ecclesiastical  supremacy 

*  Hist  voL  iv.  p.  11. 

*  Theophanes,  p.  296 — 299.  Anastasius,  p.  118.  Nicephorus,  0.  P. 
p.  22,  28.  Theopnanes  places  the  old  Bulgaria  on  the  oaoks  of  the 
Atell  or  Volga;  but  he  deprives  himself  of  all  geographical  credit 
by  dischargiug  that  river  into  the  Euzine  Sea. 

*  PauL  Diacon.  de  Gestis  Langobard.  1.  v.  c.  29,  p.  881,  882.  The 
apparent  difference  between  the  Lombard  historian  and  the  above" 
mentioned  Greeks,  is  easily  reconciled  by  Camillo  Pellegrino  (de  Du- 
catA  Beneventano,  dissert,  vii.  in  the  Scriptores  Rerum  ItaL  torn.  v. 
p.  186,  187)  and  Beretti,  (Chorograph.  Itaiiae  Medii  jEvi,  p.  273,  &c 
This  Bulgarian  colony  was  planted  in  a  vacant  district  of  Samnium, 
find  learned  the  Latin,  without  forgetting  their  native  language. 

^  *  These  provinces  of  the  Greek  idiom  and  empire  are  assigned  to 
Om  Bulgatian  kingdom  in  the  dispute  of  ecclesiastical  jurisdictiMi 
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was  translated  from  the  native  city  of  Justinian ;  and,  in 
piosperous  age,  the  obscure  town  of  Lychnidus,  or  Achrida, 
was  honored  with  the  throne  of  a  king  and  a  patriarch."  The 
unquestionable  evidence  of  language  attests  the  descent  of  the 
Bulgarians  from  the  original  stock  of  the  Sdavonian,  or  more 
properly  Slavonian,  race;*  and  the  kindred  bands  of  Servi- 
ans, Bosnians,  Rascians,  Croatians,  Walachians,'  Suc^  followed 
either  the  standard  or  the  example  of  the  leading  tribe.  From 
the  Euxine  to  the  Adriatic,  in  the  state  of  captives,  or  subjects^ 
or  allies,  or  enemies,  of  the  Greek  empire,  they  overspread 
the  land ;  and  the  national  appellation  of  the  slaves  *  has 
been  degraded  by  chance  or  malice  from  the  signification 
of  glory  to  that  of  servitude.**    Among  these  colonies,  the 

between  the  patriarchs  of  Rome  and  Oonstantinople,  (BaronioB,  AnnaL 
Ecdea.  A.  D.  869,  Na  76.) 

*  Ihe  situation  and  royalty  of  LychDidus,  or  Achrida,  are  clearly 
expressed  in  Gedrenus,  (p.  718.)  llie  remov^  of  an  archbishop  or 
patriarch  from  Justinianea  prima  to  Lychnidus,  and  at  length  to  Ter- 
novo,  has  produced  some  perplexity  in  the  ideas  or  language  of  the 
Greeks,  (Nicephorus  Gregoras,  L  ii.  c.  2,  p.  14,  16.  Thomassin,  Dis- 
cipline de  TEglise,  tom.  I  L  L  c.  19,  23  ;)  and  a  Frenchman  (D'Anville) 
is  more  accurately  skilled  in  the  geography  of  their  own  country, 
(Hist  de  TAcad^mie  des  Inscriptions,  tom.  xxxl) 

*  Ohalcocondyles,  a  competent  judge,  affirms  the  identity  of  the 
language  of  the  Dalmatians,  Bosnians,  Servians,  Btdgariana,  Poles, 
(de  Rebus  Turcicis,  L  x.  p.  288,)  and  elsewhere  a[  &e  Bohemians, 
(1.  ii.  p.  38.)  The  same  auwor  has  marked  the  separate  idiom  of  tha 
Hungarians.* 

*  See  the  work  of  John  Christopher  de  Jordan,  de  Originibus 
Sclavicis,  VindobonaB,  1746,  in  four  parts,  or  two  volumes  in  folia 
His  collections  and  researches  are  useM  to  elucidate  the  antiquities  of 
Bohemia  and  the  adjacent  countries ;  but  his  plan  is  narrow,  nis  stylo 
barbarous,  his  criticism  shallow,  and  the  Auhc  counsellor  is  not  free 
from  the  prejudices  of  a  Bohemiaaf 

*  Jordan  subscribes  to  the  well-known  and  probable  derivation  fron 
Slava^  lau8y  glories  a  word  of  fiEimiliar  use  in  the  different  dialects  ana 
parts  of  speech,  and  which  forms  the  termination  of  the  most  illustrious 
names,  (de  Originibus  Sclavicis,  pars  I  p.  40,  pars  iv.  p.  101,  102 ) 

^^  This  conversion  of  a  national  into  an  appellative  name  appears  to 
have  arisen  in  the  viiith  century,  in  Hie  Oriental  France,  where  the 

Erinoes  and  bishops  were  rich  in  Sdavonian  captives,  not  of  the  Bo- 
emian,  (exclaims  Jordan,)  but  of  Sorabian  race.    From  thence  tho 


**  The  Slavonian  languages  are  no  doubt  Indo-European,  though  as 
original  branch  of  that  great  family,  comprehending  the  various  dialects 
named  by  Gibbon  and  others.    Shafarik,  t.  33. — M.  1845. 

t  We  have  at  leng[th  a  profound  and  satisfactory  work  on  the  SlawaUui 
Shafarik,  Slawiscbo  Alterthiimer.  B.  2,  Leipzig,  1843.— M.  1845. 
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Chrobatians,"  or  Croats,  who  now  attend  the  mations  of  an 
Austrian  armv,  are  the  descendants  of  a  mighty  people,  the 
oonquennrs  and  sovereigns  of  Dalmatia.  The  maritime  cities, 
and  of  these  the  infant  repubhc  of  Ragusa,  implored  the  aid 
and  instructions  of  the  Byzantine  court :  they  were  advised 
by  the  magnanimous  Basil  to  reserve  a  small  acknowledg- 
ment of  their  fidelity  to  the  Roman  empire,  and  to  appease, 
by  an  annual  tribute,  the  wrath  of  these  irresistible  Barbari- 
ans. The  kingdom  of  Crotia  was  shared  by  eleven  Zoujhxm, 
or  feudatory  lords;  and  their  united  forces  were  numbered 
at  sixty  thousand  horse  and  one  hundred  thousand  foot  A 
long  sea-coast,  indented  with  edacious  harbors,  covered  witli 
a  string  of  islands,  and  almost  in  sight  of  the  Italian  shores, 
disposed  both  the  natives  and  strangers  to  the  practice  of 
navigation.  The  boats  or  brigantines  of  the  Croats  were 
constructed  after  the  fashion  of  the  old  Libumians :  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty  vessels  may  excite  the  idea  of  a  respectable 
navy ;  but  our  seamen  will  smile  at  the  allowance  of  ten,  or 
twenty,  or  forty,  men  for  each  of  these  ships  of  war.  They 
were  gradually  converted  to  the  more  honorable  service  of 
commerce ;  yet  the  Sclavonian  pirates  were  still  frequent  and 
dangerous;  and  it  was  not  before  the  dose  of  the  tenth  cen- 
tury that  the  freedom  and  sovereignty  of  the  Gulf  were  effec- 
tually vindicated  by  the  Venetian  republic.^'  The  ancestors 
of  these  Dalmatian  kings  were  equally  removed  from  the  use 
and  abuse  of  navigation  :  they  dwelt  in  the  White  Croatia,  in 
the  inland  regions  of  Silesia  and  Little  Poland,  thirty  days' 
journey,  according  to  the  Greek  computation,  from  the  sea  of 
darkness. 

The  glory  of  the  Bulgarians  '*  was  confined  to  a  narrow 

word  was  extended  to  general  use,  to  the  modern  languages,  and 
even  to  the  style  of  the  last  Byflantines,  (see  tHe  Greek  and  Latin 
Glossaries  of  Ducange.)  The  confusion  of  the  lUp0Xot,  or  Servian^ 
with  the  Latin  /Servt,  was  still  more  fortunate  and  familiar,  (Constant 
Porphyr.  de  Administrando,  Imperio,  c  82,  p.  99.) 

"  The  emperor  Gonstantine  rorphvn^emtus,  most  accurate  for  his 
own  times,  most  fabulous  for  preceding  ages^  describes  the  Sdavo- 
nianu  of  Dalmatia,  (c  29 — 86.) 

"  See  the  anonymous  Chronicle  of  the  zith  century,  ascribed  to  John 
8agominus,  (p.  94--102,)  and  that  composed  in  the  xiv  b  by  the  Doge, 
Andrew  Dandolo,  (Script  Rerum  Ital.  torn,  zii  p.  227 — 230 ,)  the  two 
oldest  monuments  of  the  history  of  Venice. 

*'  The  first  kingdom  of  the  Bulgarians  may  be  found,  under  the 
prcqper  dates,  in  the  Annals  of  Cedrenus  and  Zonaras.    The  Bjuintiiit 
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•cope  both  of  time  and  place.  In  the  ninth  and  tenth 
turies,  they  reigned  to  the  south  of  the  Danube ;  but  the  more 
powerful  nations  that  had  followed  their  emigration  repelled 
all  return  to  the  north  and  all  progress  to  the  west  Tet  in 
the  obscure  catalogue  of  their  exploits,  they  might  boast  an 
honor  which  had  hitherto  been  appropriated  to  the  Goths; 
that  of  slaying  in  battle  one  of  the  successors  of  Augustus  and 
Constantine.  The  emperor  Nicephorus  had  lost  his  hxxM  in 
the  Arabian,  he  lost  his  life  in  the  Sclavonian,  war.  In  his 
first  operations  he  advanced  with  boldness  and  success  into 
the  centre  of  Bulgaria,  and  burnt  the  royal  court,  which  was 
probably  no  more  than  an  edifice  and  village  of  timber.  But 
while  he  searched  the  spoil  and  refused  all  offers  of  treaty, 
jis  enemies  collected  their  spirits  and  their  forces :  the  passes 
of  retreat  were  insuperably  barred ;  and  the  trembling  Ni- 
eephorus  was  heard  to  exclaim,  ^  Alas,  alas !  unless  we  could 
assume  the  wings  of  birds,  we  cannot  hope  to  escape."  Two 
iays  he  waited  his  fate  in  the  inactivity  of  despair ;  but,  on 
the  morning  of  the  third,  the  Bulgarians  surprised  the  camp, 
and  the  Roman  prince,  with  the  great  officers  of  the  empire, 
were  slaughtered  in  their  tents.  The  body  of  Valens  had 
been  saved  from  insult;  but  the  head  of  Nicephorus  was 
exposed  on  a  spear,  and  his  skull,  enchased  with  gold,  was 
often  replenished  in  the  feasts  of  victory.  The  Greeks  be- 
wailed the  dishonor  of  the  throne  ;  but  they  acknowledged  the 
just  punishment  of  avarice  and  cruelty.  This  savage  cup  was 
deeply  tinctured  with  the  manners  of  the  Scythian  wilderness ; 
but  they  were  softened  before  the  end  of  the  same  century  by 
a  peaceful  intercourse  with  the  Greeks,  the  possession  of  a 
cultivated  region,  and  the  introduction  of  the  Christian  wor- 
ship. The  nobles  of  Bulgaria  were  educated  in  the  schools 
and  palace  of  Constantinople ;  and  Simeon,'*  a  youth  of  the 
royal  line,  was  instructed  in  the  rhetoric  of  Demosthenes  and 
the  logic  of  Aristotle.  He  relinquished  the  profession  of  a 
monk  for  that  of  a  king  and  warrior ;  and  in  his  reign  of  more 

materials  are  collected  by  Stritter,  (Memoriie  Populorum,  torn.  ii.  pars 
ii.  p.  441 — 647  ;)  and  the  series  of  their  kings  is  disposed  and  settled 
by  Ducange,  (Fam.  Byzani  p.  806 — 818.) 

**  Simeonem  semi-Grsecum  esse  aiebant,  eo  quod  a  pueriti&  By 
nntii   Demosthenis  rhetoricam  et  Aristotelis  syllogismos  didicerat^ 
(liutprand,  L  iil  c.  8.)    He  sa^s  in  another  place,  Simeon,  fortis  bdla* 
tir,  Bnlgariae   >r»erat ;  Ohristianus,  sed  vicinis  Qrsecis  valde  icumiciM^ 
tli.e.2.) 
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than  forty  years,  Bulgaria  assumed  a  rank  among  the  civilized 
powers  of  the  earth.  The  Greeks,  whom  he  repeatedly 
attacked,  derived  a  faint  consolation  firom  indulging  them- 
selves in  the  reproaches  of  perfidy  and  sacrilege.  They  pur- 
chtised  the  aid  of  the  Pagan  Turks ;  but  Simeon,  in  a  second 
battle,  redeemed  the  loss  of  the  first,  at  a  time  when  it  was 
esteemed  a  victory  to  elude  the  arms  of  that  formidable  nation. 
The  Servians  were  overthrown,  made  captive  and  dispersed ; 
and  those  who  visited  the  country  before  their  restoration 
could  discover  no  more  than  fifty  vagrants,  without  women  or 
children,  who  extorted  a  precarious  subsistence  from  the 
chase.  On  classic  ground,  on  the  banks  of  the  Acheldus,  the 
Greeks  were  defeated ;  their  horn  was  broken  by  the  strength 
of  the  Barbaric  Hercules."  He  formed  the  siege  of  Con- 
stantinople ;  and,  in  a  personal  conference  with  the  emperor, 
Simeon  imposed  the  conditions  of  peace.  They  met  vrith 
the  most  jealous  precautions :  the  royal  galley  was  drawn 
close  to  an  artificial  and  well-fortified  platform;  and  the 
majesty  of  the  purple  was  emulated  by  the  pomp  of  the  Bul- 
garian. ^  Are  you  a  Christian  ?"  said  the  humble  Romanus : 
"it  is  your  duty  to  abstain  from  the  blood  of  your  fellow- 
Christians.  Has  the  thirst  of  riches  seduced  you  from  the  bless- 
ings of  peace  ?  Sheathe  your  sword,  open  your  hand,  and  I 
will  satiate  the  utmost  measure  of  your  desires."  The  recon- 
Ciiiation  was  sealed  by  a  domestic  alliance;  the  freedom  of 
trade  was  granted  or  restored ;  the  first  honors  of  the  court 
were  secured  to  the  friends  of  Bulgaria,  above  the  ambas- 
sadors of  enemies  or  strangers;"  and  her  princes  were  dig- 
nified with  the  high  and  invidious  title  of  Baaileus^  or  emperor. 
But  this  friendship  was  soon  disturbed :  after  the  death  of 
Simeon,  the  nations  were  again  in  arms ;   his  feeble  succes- 


*•  Rigidum  fera  dextera  oornu 

Dum  tenet,  infregit,  truncique  a  froate  reveUit 

Ovid  (Metamorph.  ix.  1 — 100)  has  boldly  painted  the  combat  of  tha 
river  god  and  the  hero ;  the  native  and  the  stranger. 

'•  The  ambassador  of  Otho  was  provoked  by  the  Greek  excuses, 
cum  Christophori  filiam  Petrus  Bulgarorum  Vcuileus  conjugem  duceret. 
Svmphona,  id  est  consonantia  scripto  juramento  firmata  sunt,  ut  oin* 
ninm  gentium  Apo8loli8,  id  est  nunciis,  penes  nos  Bulgarorum  Apostiili 
prajponantur,  honorentur,  diliguntur,  (Liutprand  in  Legatione,  p.  482.) 
see  the  Ceremonialc  of  Gonstantine  Porphyrc^enitus,  torn.  i.  p.  82, 
Vom.  ii.  p.  429,  430,  484,  486,  448,  444,  446,  44Y,  with  the  aauotationi 
•1'  Reiske. 

vou  V. —  S 
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•ore  were  divided  and  extingnished  ;  »nd,  in  tJie  begini  ing  of 
the  eleventh  century,  the  second  Basil,  who  was  born  in  th<i 
purple,  deserved  the  appellation  of  conqueror  of  the  Bulga 
nans.  His  avarice  was  in  some  measure  gratified  by  a  treas^ 
ure  of  four  hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling,  {ten  thousand 
pounds'  weight  of  gold,)  which  he  found  iu  tne  palace  of 
Lychnidus.  His  cruelty  inflicted  a  cool  and  exquisite  ven- 
geance on  fifteen  thousand  captives  who  had  been  guilty  of 
the  defence  of  their  country.  They  were  deprived  of  sight; 
but  to  one  of  each  hundred  a  single  eye  was  left^  that  he 
might  conduct  his  blind  century  to  the  presence  of  their  king. 
Their  king  is  said  to  have  expired  of  grief  and  horror ;  the 
nation  was  awed  by  this  terrible  example ;  the  Bulgarians 
were  swept  away  from  their  settlements,  and  circumscribed 
within  a  narrow  province;  the  surviving  cbie&  bequeathed 
to  their  children  the  advice  of  patience  and  the  duty  of  re- 
venge. 

U.  When  the  black  swarm  of  Hungarians  first  hung  over 
Europe,  above  nine  hundred  years  after  the  Christian  sera, 
they  were  mistaken  by  fear  and  superstition  for  the  Gog  and 
Magog  of  the  Scriptures,  the  signs  and  forerunners  of  the  end 
of  the  world."  Since  the  introduction  of  letters,  they  have 
explored  their  own  antiquities  with  a  strong  and  laudable  im- 
pulse of  patriotic  curiosity.**  Their  rational  criticism  can  no 
longer  be  amused  with  a  vain  pedigree  of  Attila  and  the  Huns ; 
but  they  complain  that  their  primitive  records  have  perished 
^ —  ■ 

"  A  bishop  of  Wurtzburgh  submitted  his  opinioo  to  a  reverend  ab* 
hot ;  but  he  more  gravely  decided,  that  Gog  aiid  Magog  were  the  spir- 
itual  persecutors  of  the  church ;  siuce  Gog  signifies  the  root,  the  pride 
of  the  Heresiarchs,  and  Magog  what  comes  from  the  root,  the  propaga- 
tion of  their  sects.  Yet  these  men  once  commanded  tiie  respect  of 
mankind,  (Flcury,  Hist.  Eccles.  tom.  xl  p.  594,  <&c.) 

^*  The  two  national  authors,  from  wnom  I  have  derived  the  mos 
assistance,  are  George  Pray  (Dissertationes  and  Annales  veterum  Hun 
garonmi,  Ac^  Vindobons,  1776,  in  folio)  and  Stephen  Eatona,  (Hist. 
CriticaDucum  et  Regum  Hungariae  Stirpis  Arpadianse,  Paestini,  1778— 
1781,  5  vols,  in  octavo.)  The  first  embraces  a  large  and  often  conjec- 
tural space ;  the  latter,  bjr  his  learning,  judgment,  and  perspicuity,  do 
serves  the  name  of  a  critical  historian.* 


*  Compare  Engel  Geschicbte  des  Unsrischen  Reichs  mid  aeinear  Nebea- 
tender,  Halle,  1797,  and  Mailath,  Gkscbicote  der  Ma^aren,  Wien,  1828.  In 
tn  appendix  to  the  latter  work  will  be  found  a  brief  abstract  of  the  speGolac 
tMMM  (tor  it  is  difficalt  to  consider  them  more)  which  have  been  advanced  by 
the  learned,  on  the  origui  of  the  Magyar  and  Hungarian  naucr  Cocapwt 
vol.  vi  p.  35,  note.— M. 
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in  the  Tartar  war;  that  the  truth  or  fiction  of  their  rmUo 
songs  is  long  since  forgotten  ;  and  that  the  fragments  of  a 
rude  chronicle^*  must  be  painfull j  reconciled  with  the  con- 
temporary though  foreign  intelligence  of  the  imperial  geog- 
rapher.** Maffiar  is  the  national  and  oriental  denominatioD 
of  the  Hungarians ;  but,  among  the  tribes  of  Scythia,  thej 
are  distinguished  by  the  Greeks  under  the  proper  and  pecu- 
liar name  of  Turks,  as  the  descendants  of  that  mighty  people 
who  had  conquered  and  reigned  from  China  to  the  Volga. 
The  Pannonian  colony  preserved  a  correspondence  of  trade 
and  amity  with  the  eastern  Turks  on  the  confines  of  Persia ; 
and  after  a  separation  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  years,  the 
missionaries  of  the  king  of  Hungary  discovered  and  visited 
their  ancient  country  near  the  l^nks  of  the  Volga.  They 
were  hospitably  entertained  by  a  people  of  Pagans  and  Sav- 
ages who  still  bore  the  name  of  Hungarians ;  conversed  in 
their  native  tongue,  recollected  a  tradition  of  their  long-lost 
brethren,  and  listened  with  amazement  to  the  marvellous  ta]» 
of  their  new  kingdom  and  religion.  The  zeal  of  oonversioi 
was  animated  by  the  interest  of  consanguinity ;  and  one  of 
the  greatest  of  their  princes  had  formed  the  generous,  though 
fruitless,  design  of  replenishing  the  solitude  of  Pannonia  by 
this  domestic  colony  from  the  heart  of  Tartary."  From  this 
primitive  country  they  were  driven  to  the  West  by  the  tide 
of  war  and  emigration,  by  the  weight  of  the  more  distant 
tribes,  who  at  the  same  time  were  fugitives  and  conquerors.* 

'*  The  author  of  this  Chronicle  is  styled  the  notary  of  Song  Bela. 
Eatona  has  assigned  him  to  the  xiith  century,  and  defends  his  charao* 
ter  against  the  hypercriticism  of  Pray.  This  rude  annalist  must  have 
transcribed  some  historical  records,  since  he  could  affirm  with  dignity, 
rejectis  falsb  fiabulis  rusticorum,  et  garrulo  cantd  joculatorum.  In  the 
zvth  century,  these  fables  were  collected  by  Thurotzius,  and  embel- 
lished by  the  Italian  Bonfinius.  See  the  Preliminary  Discourse  in  the 
Hist.  Critica  Ducum,  p.  7 — 88. 

'*  See  Gonstantine  de  Administrando  Imperio,  c  8,  4,  IS,  88 — 42. 
Katona  has  nicely  fixed  the  composition  of  this  work  to  the  years  949, 
960,  951,  (p.  4 — 7.)  The  critical  historian  (p.  84 — 107)  endeavors  to 
prove  the  existence,  and  to  relate  the  actions,  of  a  first  duke  Almu9 
the  father  of  Arpad,  who  is  tacitly  rejected  by  Gonstantine. 

**  Pray  (Dissert  p.  37 — 39,  Ac.)  produces  and  illustrates  the  origi- 
nal passages  of  the  Hungarian  missionaries,  Bonfinius  and  iEaeas  Sylf 
viiM  

*  In  the  deserts  to  the  south-east  of  Astrakhan  have  been  found  tb« 
ralus  (d  a  city  named  Madchar,  which  proyp0  the  residence  of  the  Httagr 
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Reason  or  fortune  directed  their  course  towards  the  frontien 
of  the  Roman  empire:  they  halted  in  the  usual  stations 
along  the  banks  of  the  groat  rivers ;  and  in  the  territories  of 
Moscow,  Kiow,  and  Mpldavia,  some  vestiges  have  been  dis- 
covered of  their  temporary  residence.  In  this  long  and  vari- 
ous peregrination,  they  could  not  always  escape  the  dominion 
of  the  stronger ;  and  the  purity  of  their  blood  was  improved 
or  sullied  by  the  mixture  of  a  foreign  race :  from  a  motive 
of  compulsion,  or  choice,  several  tribes  of  the  Chazars  were 
associated  to  the  standard  of  their  ancient  vassals ;  introduced 
the  use  of  a  second  language ;  and  obtained  by  their  superior 
renown  the  most  honorable  place  in  the  front  of  battle.  The 
military  force  of  the  Turks  and  their  allies  marched  in  seven 
equal  and  artificial  divisions;  each  division  was  formed  of 
thirty  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty-seven  warriors,  and 
the  proportion  of  women,  children,  and  servants,  supposes  and 
requires  at  least  a  million  of  emigrants.  Their  public  counsels 
were  directed  by  seven  vayvods,  or  hereditary  chiefs;  but 
the  experience  of  discord  and  weakness  recommended  the  more 
simple  and  vigorous  administration  of  a  single  person.  The 
sceptre,  which  had  been  declined  by  the  modest  Lebedias,  was 
granted  to  the  birth  or  merit  of  Almus  and  his  son  Arpad,  and 
the  authority  of  the  supreme  khan  of  the  Chazars  confirmed 
the-  engagement  of  the  prince  and  people ;  of  the  people  to 
obey  his  commands,  of  the  prince  to  consult  their  happiness 
and  glory. 

With  this  narrative  we  might  be  reasonably  content,  if  the 
penetration  of  modem  learning  had  not  opened  a  new  and 
larger  prospect  of  the  antiquities  of  nations.  The  Hungarian 
language  stands  alone,  and  as  it  were  insulated,  among  the 
Sclavonian  dialects ;  but  it  bears  a  close  and  clear  affinity  to 
the  idioms  of  the  Fennic  race,**  of  an  obsolete  and  savage 

**  Fisdier  in  the  Qusestiones  PetropolitaDas,  de  Origine  Ungrorum, 
and  Pray,  Dissertat  I  il  ill  <&&,  have  drawn  up  several  comparative 
tables  of  the  Hungarian  with  the  Fennic  dialects,  llie  affinity  is  in- 
deed striking,  but  the  lists  are  short ;  the  words  are  purposely  diosen ; 
and  I  read  in  the  learned  Bayer,  (Comment  Academ.  Petropol.  torn. 


rians  or  Magiar  hi  those  regions.    Precis  de  la  Gr^g.  Univ.  par  Malte  Bran, 
n»l.  i,  p.  353. — G. 

This  is  contested  by  Klaproth  in  his  Travels,  c.  xxi.  Madschar,  (he  statea) 
hi  old  Tartar,  means  "stone  bnilding."  This  was  a  Tartar  city  mertJanei 
•V  Um  if  abMnetan  writers. — M. 
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raoe,  which  formerly  occupied  the  northern  regions  of  Asia 
and  Europe.*  The  genuine  appellation  of  Ugri  or  Igoura  is 
found  on  the  western  confines  of  China ;  *'  their  migration  to 
the  hanks  of  the  Irtish  is  attested  by  Tartar  evidence ;  *^  a 
similar  name  and  language  are  detected  in  the  southern  patts 
of  Iberia ;  '*  and  the  remains  of  the  Fennic  tribes  are  widely, 
chough  thinly  scattered  from  the  sources  of  the  Oby  to  the 
shores  of  Lapland.**  The  consanguinity  of  the  Hungarians 
and  Laplanders  would  display  the  powerful  energy  of  climate 
on  the  children  of  a  common  parent ;  the  lively  contrast  be 
tween  the  bold  adventurers  who  are  intoxicated  with  the  wines 
of  the  Danube,  and  the  wretched  fugitives  who  are  immersed 
beneath  the  snows  of  the  polar  circle.  Arms  and  freedom 
have  ever  been  the  ruling,  though  too  often  the  unsuccessful, 
passion  of  the  Hungarians,  who  are  endowed  by  nature  with 
a  vigorous  constitution  of  soul  and  body.''  Extreme  cold 
has  diminished  the  stature  and  congealed  the  ^Eiculties  of  the 
Laplanders ;  and  the  arctic  tribes,  alone  among  the  sons  of 
men,  are  ignorant  of  war,  and  unconscious  of  human  blood ; 


X.  p^  374,)  that  although  the  HungariaD  has  adopted  many  Fennic 
words,  (lAnumeras  voces,)  it  essentially  differs  toto  genio  et  natura. 

"  In  the  religion  of  Turfan,  which  is  clearly  and  minutely  described 
by  the  Chinese  Geographers,  (Gaubil,  Hist  dii  Grand  Gengiscau,  ] 
18 ;  De  Guignes,  Hist  des  Huns,  torn,  il  p.  31,  <&c.) 

'^  Hist  G^n^logique  des  Tartars,  par  Abulghazi  Bahadur  Khaa 
partie  il  t>.  90—98. 

■*  In  tneir  journey  to  Pekin,  both  Isbrand  Ives  (Harris's  Collectioc 
of  Voyages  and  Travels,  vol  ii.  p.  920,  921)  and  Bell  (Travels,  vol  i 
p.  174)  found  the  Vogulitz  in  the  neighborhood  of  Tobolsky.  By  the 
tortures  of  the  etymological  art,  Ugnr  and  Vogvl  are  reduced  to  the 
same  name ;  the  circumjacent  mountains  ream  bear  the  appellation 
of  Uffrian  ;  and  of  all  the  Fennic  dialects,  the  V  .^lian  is  the  nearest 
to  tl^  Hungarian,  (Fischer,  Dissert  I  p.  20 — 30.  Pray.  Dissert  il  p. 
81—84.) 

*'  Thie  eight  tribes  jof  the  Fennic  race  are  described  in  the  curious 
work  of  M.  Leveque,  (Hist  des  Peuples  soumis  a  la  Domination  de  la 
Bossie,  tom.  il  p.  861 — 561.) 

'^  Iliis  picture  of  the  Hungarians  and  Bulgarians  is  chiefly  drawn 
from  the  Tactics  of  Leo,  p.  796 — 801,  and  the  Latin  Annals,  which 
are  alleged  by  Baronius,  Pagi,  and  Muratori,  A.  D.  889,  <&c. 


*  The  connection  between  the  Magyar  language  and  that  of  the  Finns  ii 
almost  generally  admitted.  Klaproth,  Asia  Polyglotta,  p.  188,  A-c  Malto 
Bran,  torn,  vi  p.  723.  &c — M. 
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ft  ha[>py  ignorance,  if  reason  and  virtue  were  the  gnardiam 
of  their  peace !  •* 

It  is  the  observation  of  the  Imperial  author  of  the  Tactics," 
that  all  the  Scythian  hordes  resembled  each  othei  in  their 
pastora'  and  military  life,  that  they  all  practised  the  same 
means  of  subsistence,  and  employed  the  same  instruments  of 
destrjction.  But  he  adds,  that  the  two  nations  of  Bulgarians 
and  Hungarians  were  superior  to  their  brethren,  and  similar 
to  each  other  in  the  improvements,  however  rude,  of  their 
discipline  and  government:  their  visible  likeness  determines 
Leo  to  confound  his  friends  and  enemies  in  one  common  de- 
scription ;  and  the  picture  may  be  heightened  by  some  strokes 
from  their  contemporaries  of  the  tenUi  century.  Except  the 
merit  and  fame  of  military  prowess,  all  that  is  valued  by 
mankind  appeared  vile  and  contemptible  to  these  Barbarians, 
whose  native  fierceness  was  stimulated  by  the  consciousness 
of  numbers  and  freedom.  The  tents  of  the  Hungarians  were 
')f  leather,  their  garments  of  fur ;  they  shaved  their  hair,  and 
scarified  their  faces :  in  speech  they  were  slow,  in  action 
prompt,  in  treaty  perfidious;  and  they  shared  the  common 
reproach  of  Barbarians,  too  ignorant  to  conceive  the  impor- 
tance of  truth,  too  proud  to  deny  or  palliate  the  breach  of 
their  most  solemn  engagements.  Their  simplicity  has  been 
praised ;  yet  they  abstained  only  from  the  luxury  they  had 
never  known  ;  whatever  they  saw  they  coveted ;  their  desires 
were  insatiate,  and  their  sole  industry  was  the  hand  of  vio- 
lence and  rapine.  By  the  definition  of  a  pastoral  nation,  I 
have  recalled  a  long  description  of  the  economy,  the  warfare, 
and  the  government  that  prevail  in  that  state  of  society ;  I 

••  Buffon,  Hist.  Naturelle,  torn.  v.  p.  ft,  in  12mo.  Gnstavus  Adol- 
phus  attempted,  without  success,  to  rorm  a  regiment  of  Laplanders. 
Grotius  says  of  these  arctic  tribes,  arma  arcus  et  pharetra,  sed  adver* 
BUS  fieras.  (AnnaL  1.  iv.  p.  236 ;)  and  attempts,,  after  the  manner  of 
Tacitus,  to  varnish  with  philosophy  their  brutal  ignorance. 

*•  Leo  has  observed,  that  the  government  of  the  Turks  was  mo- 
narchical, and  that  their  punishments  were  rigorous,  (Tactic,  p.  896, 
direiveU  Kai  ffaptiai.)  Rhegmo  (in  Chron.  A.  D.  889)  mentions  theft  as 
a  capital  crime,  and  his  jurisprudence  is  confirmed  by  the  original  code 
of  St  Stephen,  (A.  D.  1016.)  If  a  slave  were  guilty,  he  was  chastised, 
for  the  first  time,  with  the  loss  of  his  nose,  or  a  fine  of  five  heifers ;  for 
the  second,  with  the  loss  of  his  ears,  or  a  similar  fine ;  for  the  third, 
wi<h  death ;  which  the  freeman  did  not  incur  till  the  fourth  offence,  ai 
bis  first  penalty  was  the  loss  of  liberty,  (Katona,  Hist  Regura  Hungar 
lorn.  i.  p.  231,  232.) 
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maj  ftdd,  that  to  fishing,  as  well  as  to  the  chase,  the  Hang»» 
rians  were  indebted  for  a  part  of  their  subsistence  ;  and  sinob 
they  seldom  cultivated  the  ground,  they  must,  at  least  in  their 
new  settlements,  have  sometimes  practised  a  slight  and  on- 
tldlful  husbandry.  In  their  emigrations,  perhaps  in  their 
eipeditions,  the  host  was  accompanied  by  thousands  of  sheep 
and  oxen  which  increased  the  cloud  of  formidable  dust,  and 
afforded  a  constant  and  wholesale  supply  of  milk  and  animal 
€xkL  a  plentiful  command  of  forage  was  the  first  care  of 
the  general,  and  if  the  flocks  and  herds  were  secure  of  their 
pastures,  the  hardy  warrior  was  alike  insensible  of  danger 
and  fatigue.  The  confusion  of  men  and  cattle  that  over- 
spread the  country  exposed  their  camp  to  a  nocturnal  surprise, 
had  not  a  still  wider  circuit  been  occupied  by  their  light 
cavalry,  perpetually  in  motion  to  discover  and  delay  the  ap- 
proach of  the  enemy.  After  some  experience  of  the  Roman 
tactics,  they  adopted  the  use  of  the  sword  and  spear,  the  hd- 
met  of  the  soldier,  and  the  iron  breastplate  of  lus  steed :  but 
their  native  and  deadly  weapon  was  the  Tartar  bow :  from  the 
earliest  infancy  their  children  and  servants  were  exercised 
in  the  double  science  of  archery  and  horsemanship;  their 
arm  was  strong ;  their  aim  was  sure ;  and  in  the  most  rapid 
career,  they  were  taught  to  throw  themselves  backwards,  and 
to  shoot  a  volley  of  arrows  into  the  air.  In  open  combat, 
in  secret  ambush,  in  flight,  or  pursuit,  they  were  equally  for- 
midable; an  appearance  of  order  was  maintained  in  the 
foremost  ranks,  but  their  charge  was  driven  forwards  by  the 
impatient  pressure  of  succeeding  crowds.  They  pursued, 
headlong  and  rash,  with  loosened  reins  and  horrific  outcries ; 
but,  if  they  fled,  with  real  or  dissembled  fear,  the  ardor  of  a 
pursuing  foe  was  checked  and  chastised  by  the  same  habits 
of  irregular  speed  and  sudden  evolution.  In  the  abuse  of 
rictory,  they  astonished  Europe,  yet  smarting  from  the 
rounds  of  the  Saracen  and  the  Dane :  mercy  they  rarely 
«ked,  and  more  rarely  bestowed :  both  sexes  were  accused 
^  equally  inaccessible  to  pity,  and  their  appetite  for  raw 
desli  might  countenance  the  popular  tale,  that  they  drank  the 
blood,  and  "wasted  on  the  hearts  of  the  slain.     Yet  the  Hun- 

farians  wer»».  not  devoid  of  those  principles  of  justice  and 
umanity,  which  nature  has  implanted  in  every  bosom.  The 
license  of  public  and  private  injuries  was  restrained  by  laws 
and  punishments ;  and  in  the  security  of  an  open  camp,  theft 
k  the  most  tempting  and  most  dangerous  offence.    Among 
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the  Barbarians  there  were  many,  whose  spontaneous  virtoQ 
supplied  their  laws  and  corrected  their  manners,  who  perform- 
ed the  duties,  and  sympathized  with  the  affections,  of  social 
life. 

After  a  long  pilgrimage  of  flight  or  victory,  the  Turkish 
hordes  approached  the  common  limits  of  the  French  and  By- 
Kintine  empires.  Their  first  conquests  and  final  settlements 
extended  on  either  side  of  the  Danube  above  Vienna,  below 
Belgrade,  and  beyond  the  measure  of  the  Roman  province  of 
Pannonia,  or  the  modern  kingdom  of  Hungary.'*  That  ample 
and  fertile  land  was  loosely  occupied  by  the  Moravians,  a  Scla- 
vonian  name  and  tribe,  which  were  driven  by  the  invaders  into 
the  compass  of  a  narrow  province.  Charlemagne  had  stretch- 
ed a  vague  and  nominal  empire  as  far  as  the  edge  of  Transyl* 
vania ;  but,  after  the  failure  of  his  legitimate  line,  the  dukes  of 
Moravia  forgot  their  obedience  and  tribute  to  the  roonarcha 
of  Oriental  France.  The  bastard  Arnulph  was  provoked  to 
invite  the  arms  of  the  Turks :  they  rushed  through  the  real 
or  figurative  wall,  which  his  indiscretion  had  thrown  open ; 
and  the  king  of  Germany  has  been  justly  reproached  as  a 
traitor  to  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  society  of  the  Christians. 
During  the  life  of  Arnulph,  the  Hungarians  were  checked  by 
gratitude  or  fear;  but  in  the  infancy  of  his  son  Lewis  they 
discovered  and  invaded  Bavaria  ;  and  such  was  their  Scvthian 
speed,  that  in  a  single  day  a  circuit  of  fifty  miles  was  stripped 
and  consumed.  In  the  battle  of  Augsburgh  the  Christiana 
maintained  their  advantage  till  the  seventh  hour  of  the  day . 
they  were  deceived  and  vanquished  by  the  flying  stratagems 
of  the  Turkish  cavalry.  The  conflagration  spread  over  the 
provinces  of  Bavaria,  Swabia,  and  Franconia ;  and  the  Hun- 
garians*' promoted  the  reign  of  anarchy,  by  forcing  th« 
stoutest  barons  to  discipline  their  vassals  and  fortify  theii 
castles.  The  origin  of  walled  towns  is  ascribed  to  this  calam- 
itous period;  nor  could  any  distance  be  secure  against  ati 
enemy,  who,  almost  at  the  same  instant,  laid  in  ashes  the  Hel- 
vetian monastery  of  St  Gall,  and  the  city  of  Bremen,  on  th« 
shores  of  the  northern  ocean.     Above  thirty  years  the  Ger- 

"  See  Kaiona,  Hist  Ducum  Hungar.  p.  821 — 352. 

"  Hungarorum  gens,  cujus  omnes  fere  nationes  expert»  8avitiuL\ 
Ac.,  is  the  preface  of  Liutprand,  (L  i.  c.  2.)  who  frequently  expaliatei 
on  the  calamities  of  his  own  times.  See  1. 1  c.  6, 1.  ii.  c.  1,  2,  1,  6,  6 
7 ;  L  iil  c  1,  <fec.,  L  y.  c.  8,  16,  in  Legat  p.  485.  His  colors  are  glaring 
but  his  chronology  must  be  rectified  by  Pagi  and  Muratorl 
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manic  empire,  or  kingdom,  was  subject  to  tbe  igncminjr  of 
tribute ;  and  resistance  was  disarmed  by  the  menace,  the 
serious  and  effectual  menace  of  dragging  the  women  aud 
children  into  captivity,  and  of  slaughtering  the  males  above 
the  age  of  ten  yeais.  I  have  neither  power  nor  inclination  to 
follow  the  Hungarians  beyond  the  Rhine ;  but  I  must  observe 
wit) I  surprise,  that  the  southern  provinces  of  France  were 
blasted  by  the  tempest,  and  that  Spain,  behind  her  Pyrenees, 
was  astonished  at  the  approach  of  these  formidable  stran 
gars.'*  The  vicinity  of  Italy  had  tempted  their  early  inroads ; 
but  from  their  camp  on  the  Brenta,  they  beheld  with  some 
terror  the  apparent  strength  and  populousness  of  the  new 
<ii8C0vered  oounUy.  They  requested  leave  to  retire  ;  their 
request  was  proudly  rejected  by  the  Italian  king  ;  and  the 
lives  of  twenty  thousand  Christians  paid  the  forfeit  of  his 
obstinacy  and  rashness.  Among  the  cities  of  the  West,  the 
royal  Pavia  was  conspicuous  in  fame  and  splendor ;  and  the 
preeminence  of  Bome  itself  was  only  derived  from  the  rehcs 
of  the  apostles.  The  Hungarians  appeared;  Pavia  was  in 
-.flames;  forty-three  churches  were  consumed;  and,  after  the 
massacre  of  the  people,  they  spared  about  two  hundred 
wretches  who  had  gathered  some  bushels  of  gold  and  silvei 
(a  vague  exaggeration)  from  the  smoking  ruins  of  their  coun- 
try. In  these  annual  excursions  from  the  Alps  to  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Rome  and  Capua,  the  churches,  that  yet  escaped, 
resounded  with  a  fearful  litany:  *'0,  save  and  dehver  us 
from  the  arrows  of  the  Hungarians  P  But  the  saints  were 
deaf  or  inexorable ;  and  the  torrent  rolled  forwards,  till  it  was 
stopped  by  the  extreme  land  of  Calabria."     A  composition 

*•  The  three  bloody  reigns  of  Arpad,  ZoUan,  and  Toxus,  are  criti- 
cally illustrated  by  Katona,  (Hist  Ducum,  <Scc.  p.  107 — 499.)  Hia  dili* 
gence  has  searched  both  natives  and  foreigners ;  yet  to  the  deeds  of 
misdiief^  or  glory,  I  have  been  able  to  add  the  destruction  of  Bremen 
(Adam  Bremensis,  L  48.) 

"  Muratori  has  considered  with  patriotic  care  the  danger  and  re 
sources  of  Modena  The  citizens  besought  St  Geminianus,  their  pa- 
tron to  avert,  by  his  intercession,  the  rabies^  flagellumy  &c. 

Nunc  te  rogamus,  licet  servi  peesiflii, 
Ab  Ung«>irornin  nus  defendas  Jaculis. 

TTie  bishop  erected  walls  for  the  public  defence,  not  contra  dominoa 

terenos,  (Antiquitat  Ital.  Med.  iEvi,  torn.  i.  dissertat  L  p.  21,  22,)  and 

the  song  of  the  nightly  watch  is  not  without  elegance  or  use,  (torn,  ill 

dis.  xL  p.  709.)    The  Italian  annalist  has  accurately  traced  ihe  series 

of  Uieir  inroads,  (AnnaU  d'  Italia,  torn,  vil  p.  866,  867,  Z^h,  iO\.  487 

440,  ton.  viii.  p.  19,  41,  62,  Ac) 

S* 
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was  offered  and  accepted  for  the  head  of  each  Italian  subject ; 
and  ten  bushels  of  silver  were  poured  forth  in  the  Turkish 
camp.  But  falsehood  is  the  natural  antagonist  of  violence; 
and  the  robbers  were  defrauded  both  in  the  numbers  of  the 
assessment  and  the  standard  of  the  metal.  On  the  side  of  tho 
East,  the  Hungarians  were  opposed  in  doubtful  conflict  by  the 
equal  arms  of  the  Bulgarians,  whose  faith  forbade  an  alliance 
with  the  Pagans,  and  whose  situation  formed  the  barrier  of  the 
Byzantine  empire.  The  barrier  was  overturned  ;  the  emper(»r 
of  Constantinople  beheld  the  waving  banners  of  the  Turks ;  and 
one  of  their  boldest  warriors  presumed  to  strike  a  battle-axe 
into  the  golden  gate.  The  arts  and  treasures  of  the  Greeks 
diverted  the  assault ;  but  the  Hungarians  might  boast,  in  their 
retreat,  that  they  had  imposed  a-  tribute  on  the  spirit  of  Bul- 
garia and  the  majesty  of  the  Caesars.'^  The  remote  and  rapid 
operations  of  the  same  campaign  appear  to  magnify  the  power 
and  numbers  of  the  Turks ;  but  their  courage  is  most  deserving 
of  praise,  since  a  light  troop  of  three  or  four  hundred  horse 
would  often  attempt  and  execute  the  most  daring  inroads  to 
the  gates  of  Thessalonica  and  Constantinople.  At  this  disas- 
trous sera  of  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries,  Europe  was  afflicted 
by  a  triple  scourge  from  the  North,  the  East,  and  the  South : 
the  Norman,  the  Hungarian,  and  the  Saracen,  sometimes  trod 
the  same  ground  of  desolation ;  and  these  savage  foes  might 
have  been  compared  by  Homer  to  the  two  hons  growling  over 
the  carcass  of  a  mangled  stag.** 

The  deliverance  of  Germany  and  Christendom  was  achieved 
by  the  Saxon  princes,  Henry  the  Fowler  and  Otho  the  Great, 
who,  in  two  memorable  battles,  forever  broke  the  power  of 
the   Hungarians."     The   valiant  Henry  was   roused  from  a 


'^  Both  the  Hungarian  and  Russian  annals  suppose,  that  they  be- 
meged,  or  attacked,  or  insulted  Constantinople,  (Pray,  dissertat  x.  pi 
289.  Katona,  Hist  Ducum,  p.  864 — 360 ;)  and  tiie  fact  is  almost  cod* 
fessed  by  the  Byzantine  historians,  (Leo  Grammaticus,  p.  606.  Ce- 
drenus.  torn.  ii.  p.  629 :)  yet,  however  glorious  to  the  nation,  it  is  denied 
or  doubted  by  the  critical  historian,  and  even  by  the  notary  of  Bela. 
Tlieir  scepticism  is  meritorious;  they  could  not  safely  transcribe  or 
believe  the  rusticorum  fabulas:  but  Katona  might  have  given  due 
Attention  to  the  evidence  of  Liutprand,  Bulgarorum  gentem  atque 
^'Otcorum  tributariam  fecerant,  (Hist.  L  ii.  c.  4,  p.  435.) 

^Qr'  Speoi  Kopv^flai  ircpi  KrafAivrji  jXd^oio, 
'  *Ap^to  ireiMai  yrc,  piya  ^ovlovrt  paxeoOov.        Iliad,  xvi.  75(1 

"  TlMy  are  amply  and  critically  discussed  by  Katona,  (Hist.  JH- 
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bed  of  sickness  by  the  invasion  of  his  country ;  but  his  Kind 
was  vigorous  and  his  prudence  successful.  ^My  com- 
panions/' said  be,  on  the  morning  of  the  combat,  '*  maintain 
your  ranks,  receive  on  your  bucklers  the  first  arrows  of  the 
IPagans,  and  prevent  their  second  discharge  by  the  equal  and 
rapid  career  of  your  lances."  They  obeyed  and  conquered : 
and  the  historical  picture  of  the  castle  of  Merseburgh  ex« 
pressed  the  features,  or  at  least  the  character,  of  Henry,  who^ 
in  an  age  of  ignorance,  intrusted  to  the  finer  arts  the  per- 
petuity of  his  name.'*  At  the  end  of  twenty  years,  the  chil- 
dren of  the  Turks  who  had  &llen  by  his  sword  invaded  the 
empire  of  his  son ;  and  their  force  is  defined,  in  the  lowest 
estimate,  at  one  hundred  thousand  horse.  They  were  invited 
by  domestic  fisustion ;  the  gates  of  Germany  were  treacherously 
unlocked;  and  they  spread,  far  beyond  the  Rhine  and  the 
Mouse,  into  the  heart  of  Flanders.  But  the  vigor  and  pru- 
dence of  Otho  dispelled  the  conspiracy;  the  princes  were 
made  sensible  that  unless  they  were  true  to  each  other,  their 
religion  and  country  were  irrecoverably  lost ;  and  the  national 
powers  were  reviewed  in  the  plains  of  Augsburgh.  They 
marched  and  fought  in  eight  legions,  according  to  the  division 
of  provinces  and  tribes;  the  first,  second,  and  third,  were 
composed  of  Bavarians  ;  tlie  fourth,  of  Franconians  ;  the  fifth, 
of  Saxons,  under  the  immediate  command  of  the  monarch ; 
the  sixth  and  seventh  consisted  of  Swabians'^  and  the  eighth 
legion,  of  a  thousand  Bohemians,  closed  the  rear  of  the  host 
The  resources  of  discipline  and  valor  were  fortified  by  the  arts 
of  superstition,  which,  on  this  occasion,  may  deserve  the  epithets 
of  generous  and  salutary.    The  soldiers  were  purified  with  a 

com,  p.  860 — 868,  427 — 470.)  liutprand  (L  il  c.  8,  9)  is  the  best  evi- 
dence  for  the  former,  and  Witichind  ( AnnaL  Saxon.  L  ill)  of  the  latter ; 
but  the  critical  historian  will  not  even  overlook  the  horn  of  a  warrior, 
which  is  said  to  be  preserved  at  Jaz-berid. 

"  Hunc  vero  triumphum,  tarn  laude  quam  memorial  dignum,  ad 
Heresburgiim  rex  in  superiori  coenaculo  dom^  per  Xoiypatptav^  id  est, 
picturam,  notari  praecepit,  adeo  ut  rem  veram  potius  quam  yerisimi- 
lem  videas:  a  high  encomium,  (Liutprand,  1.  ii.  c.  9.)  Another 
palace  in  Germany  had  been  painted  with  holy  subjects  by  the  order 
of  Charlemagne ;  and  Muratori  may  justly  aflttrm,  nulla  saecula  fuere 
in  quibus  pictores  desiderati  fuerint,  (Antiquitat  Ital.  Medii  ^vi, 
tom.  it  dissert,  xxiv.  p.  860,  361.)  Our  domestic  claims  to  antiquity 
of  ignorance  and  original  imperfectira  (Mr.  Walpole's  lively  words) 
■re  of  a  much  more  recent  date,  (Anecdotes  or  Painting,  voL  i.  p 
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fost;  the  camp  w&s  blessed  with  the  relied  of  saints  and 
martyrs ;  and  the  Christian  hero  girded  on  his  side  the  sword 
of  Constantine,  grasped  the  invincible  spear  of  Charlemagne, 
and  waved  the  banner  of  St.  Maurice,  the  praefect  of  the  The- 
baean  legion.  But  his  firmest  confidence  was  placed  in  the 
holy  lance/"  whose  point  was  fashioned  of  the  nails  of  the 
cross,  and  which  his  father  bad  extorted  from  the  king  of  Bur- 
gundy, by  the  threats  of  war,  and  the  gift  of  a  province.  The 
Hungarians  were  expected  in  the  front ;  they  secretly  passed 
the  Lsch,  a  river  of  Bavaria  that  falls  into  the  Danube ;  turned 
the  rear  of  the  Christian  army ;  plundered  the  baggage,  and 
disordered  the  legion  of  Bohemia  and  Swabia.  The  battle 
was  restored  by  the  Franconians,  whose  duke,  the  valiant 
Conrad,  wa&  pierced  with  an  arrow  as  he  rested  from  his  fa- 
tigues :  the  Saxons  fought  under  the  eyes  of  their  king ;  and 
his  victory  surpassed,  in  merit  and  importance,  the  triumphs 
of  the  last  two  hundred  years.  The  loss  of  the  Hungarians 
was  still  greater  in  the  flight  than  in  the  action ;  they  were 
encompassed  by  the  rivers  of  Bavaria ;  and  their  past  cruel- 
ties excluded  them  from  the  hope  of  mercy.  Three  captive 
princes  were  hanged  at  Ratisbon,  the  multitude  of  prisoners 
was  slain  or  mutilated,  and  the  fugitives,  who  presumed  to 
appear  in  the  face  of  their  country,  were  condemned  to  ever- 
lasting poverty  and  disgrace.'*  Yet  the  spirit  of  the  nation 
was  humbled,  and  the  most  accessible  passes  of  Hungary 
were  fortified  with  a  ditch  and  rampart.  Adversity  suggested 
the  counsels  of  moderation  and  peace :  the  robbers  of  the 
West  acquiesced  in  a  sedentary  life ;  and  tlie  next  generation 
was  taught,  by  a  discerning  prince,  that  far  more  might  be 
gained  by  multiplying  and  exchanging  the  produce  of  a 
fruitful  soil.  The  native  race,  the  Turkish  or  Fennic  blood, 
was  mingled  with  new  colonies  of  Scythian  or  Sclavoni<in 
origin  /*  many  thousands  of  robust  and  industrious  captives 


**  See  Baionius,  AnnaL  Eccles.  A.  D.  929,  No.  2 — 6.  The  l&Dce  of 
Christ  is  taken  from  the  best  evidence,  Liutprand,  (1.  iv.  :-  12,)  Sige- 
bert,  and  the  Acts  of  St  Gerard :  but  the  other  military  relics  depend 
m  the  faith  of  the  Gesta  Anglorum  post  Bedam,  L  ii.  c  8. 

**  Katona,  Hist  Ducum  Hungarise,  p.  600,  Ac. 

*•  Among  these  colonies  we  may  distinguish,  1.  The  Chazant,  or 
Cabari,   who  joined  the  Himgarians  on   their   march,  (Constant   de 
Adim-L  Imp.  c  89,  40,  p.  108,  109.)     2.  The  Jazyges,  Moravians,  and 
Biculi,  whom  tliey  found  in  the  land ;  the  last  were  perfiapa  a  rem 
■ant  of  the  Huns  of  Attila,  and  wore  intrusted  with  the  guard  ot 
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liaa  been  importea  from  all  the  oonntries  of  Europe;*'  and 
irfter  the  marriage  of  Geisa  with  a  Bavarian  princess,  he  be- 
Btowed  honors  and  estates  on  the  nobles  of  Germany/'  Th6 
son  of  Geisa  was  invested  with  the  regal  title,  and  the  hous6 
of  Arpad  reigned  three  hundred  years  in  the  kingdom  of  Hun* 
gary.  But  the  freebom  Barbarians  were  not  dazzled  by  thi 
mstre  of  the  diadem,  and  the  people  asserted  their  indefeasi- 
ble right  of  choosing,  deposing,  and  punishing  the  hereditary 
•ervant  of  the  state. 

in«  The  name  of  Russians**  was  first  divulged,  in  th« 


the  borders.  8.  The  RoaaiaiM,  who,  like  the  Swiss  in  France,  im- 
parted a  general  name  to  the  royal  porters.  4.  Tlie  Bulgariansi 
whose  chiefs  (A.  D.  956)  were  invited,  cum  magni  multitudine  Hit- 
mahelitarvm.  Had  any  of  those  Sdavonians  embraced  the  Mahom- 
etan religion!  6.  The  Bisseni  and  Gomans,  a  mixed  multitude  of 
Patainacitea,  Uzi,  Ghazars,  &c^  who  had  spread  to  the  Lower  Danube. 
The  last  colony  of  40,000  Oumana,  A.  D.  1 289,  was  received  and  coo 
verted  by  the  king^  of  Hungary,  who  derived  from  that  tribe  a  new 
regal  appellation,  (Pray,  Dissert,  vl  vil  p.  109 — 173.  Eatona,  Hist. 
Ducum,  p.  96—99,  269—264,  476,  479—488,  Ac.) 

^  Ghristiani  autem,  quorum  par»  major  populi  est,  qui  ex  omni 
parte  mundi  iUuc  tracti  sunt  captivi,  <fec.  Such  was  the  language  of 
Piligrinus,  the  first  missionary  who  entered  Hungary,  A.  A  978.  Pars 
major  is  strong.    Hist  Ducum,  p.  617. 

**  The  fideles  Teutonici  of  Geisa  are  authenticated  in  jld  charters : 
and  Katona,  with  his  usual  industry,  has  made  a  fiur  estimate  of  these 
colonies,  which  had  been  so  loosely  magnified  by  the  Italian  Ranxanns, 
(Hist  Gritic.  Ducum.  p,  667 — 681.) 

*'  Among  the  Greeks,  this  national  appellation  has  a  singular  form. 
Fax,  as  an  undeclinable  word,  of  which  many  fanciful  eWmologies 
have  been  suggested.  I  have  perused,  with  pleasure  and  profit,  a 
dissertation  de  Origine  Russorum  (Comment  Academ.  Petropolitame, 
tom.  viii.  p^  888 — 486)  by  Theophilus  Sigefrid  Bayer,  a  learned  Ger- 
man«  who  spent  his  life  and  labors  in  the  service  of  Russia.  A  geo- 
Ip^phical  tract  of  D'Anville,  de  PEmpire  de  Russie,  son  Origine,  et  ses 
Accroissemens,  (Paris,  1772,  in  12mo.,)  has  likewise  been  of  use* 


*  The  later  antiqaarlans  of  Rassia  and  (Germany  appear  to  aquiesce  in 
Uie  authority  of  the  monk  Nestor,  the  earliest  annalist  of  Russia,  who 
derives  the  Russians,  or  Vareqnes,  from  Scandinavia.  The  names  of  the 
Srst  founders  of  the  Russian  monarchy  are  Scandinavian  or  Norman. 
Their  language  (according  to  ConRt;  Porphyrog.  de  Administrat.  Imper. 
c  9)  differed  essentially  from  the  Sclavonian.  The  author  of  the  Annals 
of  8t.  Bertin,  who  first  namos  the  Russians  (Rhos)  in  the  year  839  of  his 
Annals,  assigns  them  Sweden  for  their  country.  So  Liutprand  calls  the 
Russians  the  same  people  as  the  Normans.  The  Fins,  Laplanders,  and 
Bsthonians,  call  the  Swedes,  to  the  present  day,  Roots,  Rootsi,  Ruotzi, 
llootslaue.  See  Thunman,  UntersoiThangen  uber  der  Geschichte  der 
Cstlichen  Baropaischen  Volktv,  p.  374.    Chitterer,  ConmL  Sodet    Reg 
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nmih  century,  by  an  embassy  of  Theophilus,  emperor  of  tha* 
£ast,  to  the  emperor  of  the  West,  Lewis,  the  son  of  Charle- 
magne. The  Greeks  were  accompanied  by  the  envoys  of 
the  great  duke,  or  chagan,  or  czar,  of  the  Russians.  In  tlieii 
journey  to  Constantinople,  they  had  traversed  many  hostile 
nations;  and  they  hoped  to  escape  the  dangers  of  their  re- 
turn, by  requesting  the  French  monarch  to  transport  them  by 
sea  to  their  native  country.  A  closer  examination  detected 
iheir  origin :  they  were  the  brethren  of  the  Swedes  and  Nor- 
mans, whose  name  was  already  odious  and  formidable  in 
France ;  and  it  might  justly  be  apprehended,  that  these  Rus- 
sian strangers  were  not  the  messengers  of  peace,  but  the 
emissaries  of  war.  They  were  detained,  while  the  Greeks 
were  dismissed ;  and  Lewis  expected  a  more  satis&ctory  ac- 
count, that  he  might  obey  the  laws  of  hospitality  or  prudence, 
according  to  the  interest  of  both  empires.^^  This  Scandina- 
vian  origin  of  the  people,  or  at  least  the  princes,  of  Russia, 
may  be  confirmed  and  illustrated  by  the  national  annals^* 
and  the  general  history  of  the  North.  The  Normans,  who 
had  so  long  been  concealed  by  a  veil  of  impenetrable  dark- 
ness, suddenly  burst  forth  in  the  spirit  of  naval  and  miUtary 
enterprise.  The  vast,  and,  as  it  is  said,  the  populous  regions 
of  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Norway,  were  crowded  with  inde- 
pendent chieftains  and  desperate  adventurers,  who  sighed  in 
the  laziness  of  peace,  and  smiled  in  the  agonies  of  death. 
Piracy  was  the  exercise,  the  trade,  the  glory,  and  the  virtue, 
of  the  Scandinavian  youth.      Impatient  of  a  bleak  climate 

^  See  the  entire  passage  (dignum,  sajs  Bajer,  ut  aureis  in  tabiilis 
figatur)  in  the  Annales  Bertiniani  Francorum,  (in  Script  ItaL  Mura- 
tori,  torn.  ii.  pars  L  p.  626,)  A.  D.  839,  twenty-two  years  before  the 
era  of  Ruric.  In  the  xth  century,  Liutprand  (Hist  L  y.  c.  6)  speaks 
of  the  Russians  and  Normans  as  the  same  Aquilonares  homines  of  a 
red  complexion. 

*^  My  knowledge  of  these  annals  is  drawn  from  M.  LevSque,  His- 
toire  de  Russie.  Nestor,  the  first  and  best  of  these  ancient  annalists, 
was  a  monk  of  Ki>w,  who  died  in  the  beginning  of  the  xiith  century ; 
but  his  Chronicle  was  obscure,  till  it  was  pubUshed  at  Petersburgh, 
1707,  in  4to.  LevSque,  Hist  de  Russie,  torn.  L  p.  xvi.  Coxe's 
Travels,  voL  ii.  p.  184.* 


6cient.  Getting,  xiii.  p.  126.    Schlozer,  in  his  Nestor.  Koch.  Rovolat  de 
'Europe,  vol  i.  p.  60.    MalteBmn,  Gteograph.  vol.  vL  p.  378. — M. 

*  The  late  M.  Schlozer  has  translated  and  added  a  commentary  to  tba 
*  Annals  of  Nestor ;"  and  bis  work  is  the  mine  from  which  heBcelorth  tha 
ifftory  of  the  North  must  be  drawn.^-G* 
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and  narrow  limits,  thoj  started  from  the  banquet,  grasped 
their  arms,  sounded  their  horn,  ascended  their  vessels,  and 
explored  everj  coast  that  promised  either  spoil  or  settlement. 
The  Baltic  was  the  first  scene  of  their  naval  achievements 
they  visited  the  eastern  shores,  the  silent  residence  of  Fennic 
and  Sclavonic  tribes,  and  the  primitive  Russians  of  the  Lake 
Ladoga  paid  a  tribute,  the  skins  of  white  squirrels,  to  these 
strangers,  whom  they  saluted  with  the  title  of  Varangians  ^ 
or  Corsairs.  Their  superiority  in  arms,  discipline,  and  re- 
nown, commanded  the  fear  and  reverence  of  the  natives.  In 
their  wars  against  the  more  inland  savages,  the  Varangians 
condescended  to  serve  as  friends  and  auxiliaries,  and  gradual- 
^Jj  by  choice  or  conquest,  obtained  the  dominion  of  a  people 
whom  they  were  qualified  to  protect^  Their  tyranny  was 
expelled,  their  valor  was  again  recalled,  till  at  length  Ruric, 
a  Scandinavian  chief,  became  the  father  of  a  dynasty  which 
reigned  above  seven  hundred  years.  His  brothers  extended^ 
his  influence:  the  example  of  service  and  usurpation  was 
imitated  by  his  companions  in  the  southern  provinces  of 
Russia;  and  their  establishments,  by  the  usual  methods  of 
war  and  assassination,  were  cemented  into  the  fahxic  of  a 
powerful  monarchy. 

As  long  as  the  descendants  of  Ruric  were  considered  as 
aliens  and  conquerors,  they  ruled  by  the  sword  of  the  Varan- 
gians, distributed  estates  and  subjects  to  their  faithful  cap- 
tains, and  supplied  their  numbers  with  fresh  streams  of  ad- 
venturers from  the  Baltic  coast.^'  But  when  the  Scandina- 
vian chiefe  had  struck  a  deep  and  permanent  root  into  the 
soil,  they  mingled  with  the  Russians  in  blood,  religion,  and 
language,  and  the  first  Waladimir  had  the  merit  of  delivering 
his  country  from  these  foreign  mercenaries.  They  had  seat- 
ad  him  on  the  throne ;  his  riches  were  insufficient  to  satisfy 
their  demands ;  but  tliey  listened  to  his  pleasing  advice,  that 
they  should  seek,  not  a  more  grateful,  but  a  more  wealthy, 
master ;  that  they  should  embark  for  Greece,  where,  instead 
of  the  skins  of  squirrels,  silk  and  gold  would  be  the  recom- 

*•  TheophiL  Sig.  Bayer  de  Varagis,  (for  the  name  is  differently 
fpelt,)  in  Comment.  Academ.  Petropolitan®,  torn.  iv.  p.  275 — 811. 

*'  Yet,  as  late  as  the  year  1018,  Kiow  and  Russia  were  still  guarded 
ex  fugitivorum  servonim  robore,  confluentium  et  maxime  Danorum. 
Bayer,  who  quotes  (p.  292)  the  Chronicle  of  Dithmar  of  Mersebui^ 
obnerTes,  that  it  was  unusual  for  the  Germans  to  enlist  in  a  foreigB 
■erviee. 
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pense  of  Uieir  service.  At  the  same  time,  tke  llussian  prinoQ 
admonisked  his  Byzantine  ally  to  disperse  and  employ,  to 
recompense  and  restrain,  these  impetuous  children  of  the 
North.  Contemporary  writers  have  recorded  the  introduc- 
tion, name,  and  character,  of  the  Varangians:  each  day 
they  rose  in  confidence  and  esteem ;  the  whole  body  was  as- 
sembled at  Constantinople  to  perform  the  duty  of  guards; 
Riid  their  strength  was  recruited  by  a  numerous  band  of  their 
countrymen  from  the  Island  of  Thule.  On  this  occasion,  the 
vague  appellation  of  Thule  is  apphed  to  England ;  and  the 
new  Varangians  were  a  colony  of  English  and  Danes  who 
fled  from  the  yoke  of  the  Norman  conqueror.  The  habits 
of  pilgrimage  and  piracy  had  approximated  the  countries  of 
the  earth;  these  exiles  were  entertained  in  the  Byzantine 
court ;  and  they  preserved,  till  the  last  age  of  the  empire, 
the  inheritance  of  spotless  loyalty,  and  the  use  of  the  Danish 
or  English  tongue.  With  their  broad  and  double-edged 
battle-axes  on  their  shoulders,  they  attended  the  Greek  em- 
peror to  the  temple,  the  senate,  and  the  hippodrome ;  he  slept 
and  feasted  under  their  trusty  guard ;  and  the  keys  of  the 
palace,  the  treasury,  and  the  capital,  were  held  by  the  firm 
and  faithful  hands  of  the  Varangians.** 

In  the  tenth  century,  the  geography  of  Scythia  was  ex 
tended  far  beyond  the  limits  of  ancient  knowledge ;  and  the 
monarchy  of  the  Russians  obtains  a  vast  and  conspicuous 
place  in  the  map  of  Constantine.*'     The  sons  of  Ruric  were 
masters  of  the  spacious  province  of  Wolodomir,  or  Moscow ; 

^  Ducange  has  collected  from  the  original  authors  the  state  and 
tiistory  of  the  Varangi  at  Constantinople,  (Glossar.  Med.  et  Infimsa 
Graecitatis,  sub  voce  Bapayyoi.  Med.  et  Innmffi  Latinitatis,  sub  voce 
Vagri.  Not.  ad  Alexiad.  Annfie  Comnenae,  p.  256,  257,  258.  Notes 
BUT  Villehardouin,  p.  296 — 299^)  See  likewise  the  annotations  of 
Reiske  to  the  Ceremoniale  Auls  Byzant  of  Gonstantine,  torn,  il  p. 
149,  150.  Saxo  Grammaticus  affirms  that  they  spoke  Danish;  biit 
Codinus  maintains  them  till  the  fifteenth  centm-y  in  the  use  of  their 

native  English :  HoXv^povi^ovai  ol  Baf>ayyot  Kara  riiv  Trdrptov  yXa)<ro-ay  avriav 
^youi/  'lyjcXci/iffn. 

*•  The  original  record  of  the  geography  and  trade  of  Russia  is  pro 
duced  by  the  emperor  Gonstantine  Porphyrogenitus,  (de  Administrai 
Imperii,  c.  2,  p.  55,  56,  c.  9,  p.  59—61,  c.  18,  p.  63—67,  c.  87,  p.  106, 
c  42,  p.  112,  113,)  and  illustrated  by  the  ailigeuce  of  Bayer,  (d« 
Oeographia  RussisB  vicinarumque  Regionum  circiter-  A  G.  948,  in 
Comment  Academ  PetropoL  tom.  ix.  p.  867^-422,  tom.  x.  p.  871— 
421,)  with  the  aid  of  the  chronicles  and  traditions  of  Russia,  ScaiifU 
mvia,  dec. 
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and,  if  they  were  confined  on  that  side  by  the  hordes  of  the 
Kasty  their  western  frontier  in  those  early  d^s  was  enlarged 
to  the  Baltic  Sea  and  the  country  of  the  !rrussians.  Thei\ 
northern  reign  ascended  above  the  sixtieth  degree  of  latitude. 
over  the  Hyperborean  regions,  which  fancy  had  peopled  with 
monsters,  or  clouded  with  eternal  darkness.  To  the  south 
they  followed  the  course  of  the  Borysthenes,  and  approached 
with  that  river  the  neighborhood  of  the  Euxine  Sea.  The 
tril^ea  that  dwelt,  or  wandered,  in  this  ample  circuit  were  obe- 
dient to  the  same  conqueror,  and  insensibly  blended  into  the 
same  nation.  The  language  of  Russia  is  a  dialect  of  the 
Sclavonian;  but  in  the  tenth  century,  these  two  modes  of 
speech  were  different  from  each  other ;  and,  as  the  Sclavo- 
nian prevailed  in  the  South,  it  may  be  presumed  that  the 
original  Russians  of  the  North,  the  primitive  subjects  of  the 
Varangian  chief,  were  a  portion  of  the  Fennic  race.  With 
the  emigration,  union,  or  dissolution,  of  the  wandering  tribes, 
the  loose  and  indefinite  picture  of  the  Scythian  desert  has 
continually  shifted.  But  the  most  ancient  map  of  Russia 
affords  some  places  which  still  retain  their  name  and  position ; 
and  the  two  capitals,  Novogorod**  and  Kiow,**  are  coeval 
with  the  .first  age  of  the  monarchy.  Novogorod  had  not  yet 
deserved  the  epithet  of  great,  nor  the  alliance  of  the  Hanse- 
atic  League,  which  diffused  the  streams  of  opulence  and  the 
principles  of  freedom.  Kiow  could  not  yet  boast  of  three 
hundred  churches,  an  innumerable  people,  and  a  degree 
of  greatness  and  splendor  which  was  compared  with  Constan- 
tinople by  those  who  had  never  seen  the  residence  of  the 
Caesars.    In  their  origin,  the  two  cities  were  no  more  than 
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The  haughty  proverb, "  Who  can  resist  God  and  the  great  No- 
vogorod f  *  is  applied  by  M.  Levdque  (Hist  de  Russie,  torn.  i.  p  60) 
even  to  the  times  that  preceded  the  reign  of  Ruric.  In  the  course  of 
his  history  he  frequently  celebrates  this  republic,  which  was  sup- 
pressed A.  D.  1475,  (torn  ii.  p.  262 — 266.)  That  accurate  traveller 
Adam  Olearius  describes  (in  1685)  the  remains  of  Novogorod,  and 
the  route  by  sea  and  land  of  the  Holstein  ambassadors,  tom.  I  p.  123 
—129. 

**  In  hac  magna  civitate,  qusB  est  caput  regni,  plus  trecentas  eccle*- 
siaB  habentur  et  nundinse  octo,  populi  etiam  ignota  manus  (Eggehar- 
dus  ad  A.  D.  1018,  apud  Bayer,  torn.  iz.  p.  412.)  He  likewise  quotes 
(torn.  z.  p.  897)  the  woids  of  the  Saxon  annalist,  Cujus  {Kusna) 
metropolis  est  Chive,  seiuula  sceptri  Constantinopolitani,  quie  est 
darissmium  decus  Graecis.  The  fiime  of  Kiow,  especially  in  the  *"' 
ientury,  had  reached  the  German  and  Arabian  geographer^- 
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esmpB  or  fairs,  tlie  most  convenient  stations  in  which  the 
barians  might  assemble  for  the  occasional  business  of  war  of 
trade.  Yet  even  these  assemblies  announce  some  progress  in 
the  arts  of  society ;  a  new  breed  of  cattle  was  import^  from 
the  southern  provinces ;  and  the  spirit  of  commerdal  enter- 
prise pervaded  the  sea  and  land,  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Eax- 
ine,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Oder  to  the  port  of  Constanti- 
nople. In  the  days  of  idolatry  and  barbarism,  the  ScUvonie 
city  of  Julin  was  frequented  and  enriched  by  the  Normans, 
who  had  prudently  secured  a  free  mart  of  purchase  and  ex- 
change.** From  this  harbor,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Oder,  the 
corsair,  or  merchant,  sailed  in  forty-three  days  to  the  eastern 
shores  of  the  Baltic,  the  most  distant  nations  were  inter- 
mingled, and  the  holy  groves  of  Curland  are  mid  to  have 
been  decorated  with  Grecian  and  Spanish  gold.**  Between 
the  sea  and  Novogorod  an  easy  intercourse  was  discovered ; 
in  the  summer,  through  a  gulf,  a  lake,  and  a  navigable  river ; 
in  the  winter  season,  over  the  hard  and  level  surface  of  bound- 
less snows.  From  the  neighborhood  of  that  city,  the  Rus- 
sians descended  the  streams  that  fall  into  the  Borysthenes ; 
their  canoes,  of  a  single  tree,  were  laden  with  slaves  of  every 
age,  furs  of  every  species,  the  spoil  of  their  beehives,  and 
the  hi4^  of  their  cattle ;  and  the  whole  produce  of  the  North 

**  In  OdoraB  ostio  quft  Scjtliicas  alluit  paludes,  nobiliflsima  civitaa 
Julinum,  celeberrimam,  Barbaris  et  Grsecis  qui  sunt  in  circuitti,  pr»- 
BtanB  stationem,  est  sane  maxima  omnium  quas  Europa  daudit  civi- 
tatum,  (Adam  Bremensis,  Hist  Eccles.  P- 19 ;)  a  strange  ezaggeratioa 
even  in  the  xith  century.  The  trade  of  the  Baltic,  and  the  ]£u)seatio 
League,  are  carefully  treated  in  Anderson^s  Historical  Deduction  of 
Commerce ;  at  least,  in  our  langpiage,  I  am  not  acquainted  with  any 
book  so  satisfactory ."^ 

*'  According  to  Adam  of  Bremen,  (de  Sittl  Danish,  p.  58,)  the  old 
Curland  extended  eight  days*  journey  along  the  coast ;  and  by  Peter 
Teutoburgicus,  (p.  68,  A.  D.  1826,)  Memel  is  defined  as  the  common 
frontier  of  Russia,  Curland,  and  Prussia.  Aurum  ibi  plurimum, 
(says  Adam,)  divinis  auguribus  atque  necromanticis  omnes  domui 
sunt  plenffi  ....  a  toto  orbe  ibi  responsa  petuntur,  maxime  ab  His> 
panis  (forsan  Zupania,  id  est  regulis  Lettoviffi)  et  Grsecis.  The  name 
of  Greeks  was  applied  to  the  Russians  even  before  their  conversion ; 
an  imperfect  conversion,  if  they  still  consulted  the  wizards  of  Curland, 
(Bayer,  tom.  x.  p.  il78,  402,  &c.  Grotius,  Prolegomea  ad  Hist  Goth 
p.  99.)  

*  The  hook  of  aathority  is  the  "  Geschichte  des  Hanseatischen  BonckM,' 
•y  George  Sartorias,  Gottingen,  1803,  or  rather  the  later  edition  of  An 
work  b^  M.  Lappenberg,  S  vols.  4to.,  Han  burgh,  1830. — M.  IMS. 
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was  collected  and  dischaiged  in  tbe  magazines  of  Ejou 
The  month  of  June  was  the  ordinary  season  of  the  departure 
of  the  fleet :  the  timber  of  the  canoes  was  framed  into  Uie 
oars  and  benches  of  more  solid  and  capacious  boats;  and 
they  proceeded  without  obstacle  down  the  Borysthenes,  as  far 
as  the  seven  or  thirteen  ridges  of  rocks,  whidi  traverse  the 
bed,  and  precipitate  the  waters,  of  the  river.  At  the  more 
shallow  falls  it  was  sufiSdent  to  lighten  the  vessels ;  but  the 
deeper  cataracts  were  impassable;  and  the  mariners,  who 
dragged  their  vessels  and  their  slaves  six  miles  over  land, 
were  exposed  in  this  toilsome  journey  to  the  robbers  of  the 
desert**  At  the  first  island  below  the  &]ls,  the  Russians 
celebrated  the  festival  of  their  escape :  at  a  second,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  they  repaired  their  shattered  vessels  for 
the  longer  and  more  perilous  voyage  of  the  Black  Sea.  If 
they  steered  along  the  coast,  the  Danube  was  accessible ;  with 
a  fair  wind  they  could  reach  in  thirtynsix  or  forty  hours  the 
opposite  shores  of  Anatolia ;  and  Constantinople  admitted  the 
annual  visit  of  the  strangers  of  the  North.  They  returned 
at  the  stated  season  with  a  rich  cargo  of  com,  wine,  and  oil, 
the  manu&ctures  of  Greece,  and  the  spices  of  India.  Some 
of  their  countrymen  resided  in  the  capital  and  provinces ;  and 
the  national  treaties  protected  the  persons,  effects,  and  privi- 
leges, of  the  Russian  merchant** 

But  the  same  communication  which  had  been  opened  foi 
the  benefit,  was  soon  abused  for  the  injury,  of  manlnnd.  In 
a  period  of  one  hundred  and  ninety  years,  the  Russians  made 
four  attempts  to  plunder  the  treasures  of  Constantinople :  the 
event  was  various,  but  the  motive,  the  means,  and  the  object, 
were   the  same  in  these   naval   expeditions.**    The  Russian 

**  Oonstantine  only  reekons  seven  cataracts,  of  which  he  gives  the 
Ruflsian  and  Sdaronic  names ;  but  thirteen  are  enumerated  by  the 
Sleur  de  Beaoplan,  a  French  engineer,  who  had  surveyed  the  course 
and  navigation  of  the  Dnieper,  or  Borysthenes,  (Description  de 
VUkraine,  Rouen,  1660,  a  thin  quarto;)  but  the  map  is  unluckily 
wanting  in  my  copy. 

**  Nestor,  apud  Levdque,  Hist  de  Russie,  tom.  I  p.  TS — 80.  From 
the  Dnieper,  or  Borysthenes,  the  Russians  went  to  Black  Bulgaria, 
Chazaria,  and  Syria.  To  Syria,  how  ?  where  ?  when !  May  we  not, 
instead  of  £vf>ia,  read  Lvavia^  (de  Administrat  Imp.  c.  42  p.  113.) 
The  alteration  is  slight;  the  positicm  of  Suania,  between  Cliazaria 
tnd  Lazica,  is  perfectly  suitable ;  and  the  name  was  still  used  in  the 
lith  century,  (Cedren.  torn.  ii.  p.  770.) 

**  The  wars  of  the  Russians  and  Greeks  in  the  izth,  xth,  and  n*k 
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horse-flesh)  was  broiled  or  roasted  on  the  coals.  The  exe^ 
cise  of  war  gave  stability  and  discipline  to  his  army  ;  and  it 
may  be  presumed,  that  no  soldier  was  permitted  to  transcend 
the  luxury  of  his  chief.  By  an  embassy  from  Nicephorus,  the 
Greek  emperor,  he  was  moved  to  undertake  the  conquest  of 
Bulgaria ;  and  a  gift  of  fifteen  hundred  pounds  of  gold  was 
laid  at  his  feet  to  defray  the  expenre,  or  reward  the  toils,  of  the 
expedition.  An  army  of  sixty  thousand  men  was  assembled 
and  embarked  ;  they  sailed  from  the  Borysthenes  to  the  Dan- 
ube ;  their  landing  was  effected  on  the  Msesian  shore ;  and,  a^ 
ter  a  sharp  encounter,  the  swords  of  the  Russians  prevailed 
against  the  arrows  of  the  Bulgarian  horse.  The  vanquished 
king  sunk  into  the  grave ;  his  children  were  made  captive ;  and 
his  dominions,  as  far  as  Mount  Haemus,  were  subdued  or  rav- 
aged by  the  northern  invaders.  But  instead  of  relinquishing 
his  prey,  and  performing  his  engagements,  the  Varangian 
prince  was  more  disposed  to  advance  than  to  retire ;  and,  had 
his  ambition  been  crowned  with  success,  the  se)»t  of  empire  in 
that  early  period  might  have  been  transferred  to  a  more  tem- 
perate and  fruitful  climate.  Swatoslaus  enjoy^  and  acknowl- 
edged the  advantages  of  his  new  position,  in  which  he  could 
unite,  by  exchange  or  rapine,  the  various  productions  of  the 
earth.  By  an  easy  navigation  he  might  draw  from  Russia  the 
native  commodities  of  furs,  wax,  and  hydrom*^ :  Hungary  sup- 
plied him  with  a  breed  of  horses  and  the  sptnls  of  the  West ; 
and  Greece  abounded  with  gold,  silver,  and  the  foreign  luxu- 
ries, which  his  poverty  had  affected  to  disdaJA,  The  bands  of 
Patzinacites,  Chozars,  and  Turks,  repaireH  to  the  standard  of 
victory ;  and  the  ambassador  of  Nicephor»i,<»  betrayed  his  trusty 
assumed  the  purple,  and  promised  to  Ah^re  with  his  new  allies 
the  treasures  of  the  Eastern  world  From  the  banks  of  the 
Danube  the  Russian  prince  pursued  his  march  as  far  as  Adri- 
anople ;  a  formal  summons  to  evj»cuate  the  Roman  provin66 
was  dismissed  with  contempt  *  atmI  Swatoslaus  fiercely  rephed, 
that  Constantinople  might  sooq  expect  the  presence  of  an  ene 
my  and  a  master. 

Nicephorus  could  no  Mprer  expel  the  mischief  which  he 
bad  introduced ;  but  Lis  throne  and  wife  were  inherited  by 
John  Zimisces,"  who,  m  a  diminutive    body,  possessed  the 


thousand  s^.ven  huadrei  /^ars,  we  are  amused  with  the  primitive 
V9n  of  antiquity. 
<*  'Hus  aingnUar  ppi'liet  is  derived  from  the  Armenian  language,  and 
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ftpirit  and  abilities  of  a  hero.  The  first  victory  of  his  lieuten- 
ants deprived  the  Russians  of  their  foreign  allies,  twenty 
thousand  of  whom  were  either  destroyed  by  the  sword,  or 
provoked  to  revolt,  or  tempted  to  desert  Thrace  was  deliv- 
ered, but  seventy  thousand  Barbarians  were  still  in  arras; 
and  the  legions  that  had  been  recalled  from  the  new  conquests 
of  Syria,  prepared,  with  the  return  of  the  spring,  to  maich 
under  the  banners  of  a  warlike  prince,  who  declared  himself 
the  friend  and  avenger  of  the  injured  Bulgaria.  The  passes 
of  Mount  Hsemus  had  been  left  unguarded ;  they  were  in- 
stantly occupied;  the  Roman  vanguard  was  formed  of  the 
immortals,  (a  proud  imitation  of  the  Persian  style ;)  the  em- 
peror led  the  main  body  of  ten  thousand  ^ve  hundred  foot; 
and  the  rest  of  his  forces  followed  in  slow  and  cautious  array, 
with  the  baggage  and  military  engines.  The  first  exploit  of 
Zimisces  was  the  reduction  of  Marcianopolis,  or  Peristhlaba,'" 
in  two  days ;  the  trumpet<^  sounded ;  the  walls  were  scaled ; 
eight  thousand  five  hundred  Russians  were  put  to  the  sword  ; 
and  the  sons  of  the  Bulgarian  king  were  rescued  from  an 
ignominious  prison,  and  invested  with  a  nominal  diadem. 
After  these  repeated  losses,  Swatoslaus  retired  to  the  strong 
post  of  Drista,  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  and  was  pursued 
by  an  enemy  who  alternately  employed  the  arms  of  celerity 
and  delay.  The  Byzantine  galleys  ascended  the  river,  the 
legions  completed  a  line  of  circumvallation  ;  and  the  Russian 
prince  was  encompassed,  assaulted,  and  famished,  in  the  for- 

T^i/ttti(rjri)s  is  interpreted  in  Greek  by  ftov^aKi^nit  or  ftoipaKi^ris.  As 
I  profess  myself  equally  ignorant  of  these  words,  I  may  be  indulged  in 
the  question  in  the  play, "  Pray,  which  of  you  is  ttie  interpreter  f 
From  the  context,  they  seem  to  signify  AddeseerUuluSf  (Leo  Diacoa 
L  iv.  MS.  apud  Ducange,  Glossar.  Graec  p.  1570.)* 

^®  Id  the  Sclayonic  tongue,  the  name  of  Peristhlaba  implied  the 

great  or  illustrious  city,  ^eyaXq  xal  owa  xai  Xcyo/ievi;,  says  Anna 
omnena,  (Alexiad,  L  vii.  p.  194.)  From  its  position  between  Mount 
Hsemus  and  the  Lower  Danube,  it  appears  to  fill  the  ground,  or  at 
least  the  station,  of  Marcianopolis.  The  situation  of  Durostolus,  or 
Dristra,  is  well  known  and  conspicuous,  (Comment.  Academ.  Petro- 
pol.  torn.  ix.  p.  416,  416.  D'An^e,  G^ographie  Ancienne,  tom.  i.  }i. 
807,  811.) 

•  Cerbied.  the  learned  A.rmenian,  gives  another  derivation.  There  is  ■ 
city  called  Tschemisch-gaizag,  which  means  a  bright  or  parple  sandal,  sacb 
■fl  women  wear  in  the  East.  He  was  called  Tschemisch-gnigh,  (for  so  his 
Mme  is  written  in  Armenian,  from  this  city,  his  native  place.)  Hase.  Not* 
to  Leo  Disc.  p.  454.  in  Niebahr's  Byzaut.  Hist—  M. 

VOL.  y, — T 
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son  Swntoslaus  was  apprehensive  of  the  scorn  and  ridicule  of 
ais  companions;  and  her  ^andson  Wolodomir  devoted  big 
youthful  zeal  to  multiply  ana  decorate  the  monuments  of  an- 
cient worship.  The  savage  deities  of  the  North  were  still 
propitiated  with  human  sacrifices :  in  the  choice  of  the  vic- 
tim, a  citizen  was  preferred  to  a  stranger,  a  Christian  to  an 
idolater ;  and  the  father,  who  defended  his  son  from  the  sacer- 
dotal knife,  was  involved  in  the  same  doom  by  the  rage  of  a 
fanatic  tumult  Yet  the  lessons  and  example  of  the  pious  Olga 
had  made  a  deep,  though  secret,  impression  in  the  minds  of 
the  prince  and  people :  the  Greek  missionaries  continued  to 
preach,  to  dispute,  and  to  baptize:  and  the  ambassadors  or 
merchants  of  Russia  compared  the  idolatry  of  the  woods  with 
the  elegant  superstition  of  Constantinople.  They  had  gazed 
with  admiration  on  the  dome  of  St  Sophia :  the  lively  pic- 
tures of  saints  and  martyrs,  the  riches  of  the  altar,  the  number 
and  vestments  of  the  priests,  the  pomp  and  order  of  the  cer- 
emonies; they  were  edified  by  the  alternate  succession  of 
devout  silence  and  harmonious  song;  nor  was  it  difficult  to 
persuade  them,  that  a  choir  of  angels  descended  each  day 
from  heaven  to  join  in  the  devotion  of  the  Christians.**  But 
the  conversion  of  Wolodomir  was  determined,  or  hastened,  by 
his  desire  of  a  Roman  bride.  At  the  same  time,  and  in  the 
city  of  Cherson,  the  rites  of  baptism  and  marriage  were  cele- 
brated by  the  Christian  pontiff:  the  city  he  restored  to  the 
emperor  Basil,  the  brother  of  his  spouse ;  but  the  brazen  gate* 
were  transported,  as  it  is  said,  to  Novogorod,  and  erected  be- 
fore the  first  church  as  a  trophy  of  his  victory  and  faith.** 
At  his  despotic  command,  Peround,  the  god  of  thunder,  whom 
he  had  so  long  adored,  was  dragged  through  the  streets  of 
Kiow ;  and  twelve  sturdy  Barbarians  battered  with  clubs  the 

^*  See  an  anonymous  fragment  published  by  Banduri,  (Impcriam 
Orientale,  torn.  ii.  p.  112,  113,  de  Conversione  Russorum. 

''"'  Cherson,  or  Corsun,  is  mentioned  by  Herberstein  Tapud  Pagi, 
torn.  iv.  p.  66)  as  the  place  of  Wolodomir's  baptism  and  marriage; 
and  both  the  tradition  and  the  gates  are  still  preserved  at  Novogorod. 
Yet  an  observing  traveller  transports  the  brazen  gates  from  Magdebiirgh 
in  Germany,  (Coxe's  Travels  into  Russia,  <fec.,  vol.  i.  p.  452;)  and 
quotes  an  mscription,  which  seems  to  justify  his  opinion.  The  mod- 
em reader  must  not  confound  this  old  Cherson  of  the  Tauric  or  Cri- 
msean  peninsula,  with  a  new  city  of  the  same  name,  which  has  arisen 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Borysthenes,  and  was  lately  honored  by  th« 
memorable  interview  of  the  empress  of  Russia  with  the  emperor  of 
tke  West 
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misiihapen  image,  which  was  indignantlj  cast  into  the  waten 
of  the  Borysthenes.  The  edict  of  Woiodomir  had  proclaimed, 
that  all  who  should  refuse  the  rites  of  baptism  would  be  treated 
as  the  enemies  of  God  and  their  prince ;  and  the  rivers  were 
instantly  filled  with  many  thousands  of  obedient  Russians,  who 
acquiesced  in  the  truth  and  excellence  of  a  doctrine  which 
had  been  embraced  by  the  great  duke  and  his  boyars.  In  the 
next  generation,  the  relics  of  Paganism  were  finally  extirpated ; 
but  as  Uie  two  brothers  of  Woiodomir  had  died  without  bap- 
tism, their  bones  were  taken  from  the  grave,  and  sanctified  by 
an  irregular  and  posthumous  sacrament 

In  t£e  ninth,  tenth,  and  eleventh  centuries  of  the  Christian 
SBra,  the  reign  of  the  gospel  and  of  the  church  was  extended 
ovOT  Bulgaria,  Hungary,  Bohemia,  Saxony,  Denmark,  Nor- 
way, Sweden,  Poland,  and  Russia.**  The  triumphs  of  apos- 
tolic zeal  were  repeated  in  the  iron  age  of  Christianity ;  and 
the  northern  and  eastern  regions  of  Europe  submitted  to  a 
religion,  more  different  in  theory  than  in  practice,  firom  the 
worship  of  their  native  idols.  A  laudable  ambition  excited 
the  monks  both  of  Germany  and  Greece,  to  visit  the  tents  and 
huts  of  the  Barbarians  :  poverty,  hardships,  and  dangers,  were 
the  lot  of  the  first  missionaries ;  their  courage  was  active  and 
patient ;  their  motive  pure  and  meritorious ;  their  present  re- 
ward consisted  in  the  testimony  of  their  conscience  and  ihe 
respect  of  a  grateful  people ;  but  the  fruitful  harvest  of  their 
toils  was  inherited  and  enjoyed  by  the  proud  and  wealthy 
prelates  of  succeeding  times.  The  first  conversions  were  free 
vid  spontaneous:  a  holy  Hfe  and  an  eloquent  tongue  were 
I  he  only  arms  of  the  missionaries ;  but  the  domestic  fables  of 
the  Pagans  were  silenced  by  the  miracles  and  visions  of  the 
•trangers ;  and  the  favorable  temper  of  the  chiefs  was  accel- 
erated by  the  dictates  of  vanity  and  interest.  The  leaders  of 
nations,  who  were  saluted  with  the  titles  of  kings  and  saints,** 


**  Consult  the  Latin  text,  or  English  version,  of  Mosheim's  excellent 
History  of  the  Church,  under  the  nrst  head  or  section  of  each  of  these 
centuries. 

'•  In  the  year  1000,  the  ambassadors  of  St.  Stephen  received  from 
Tope  Silvester  the  title  of  King  of  Hungary,  with  a  diadem  of  Greek 
workmanship.  It  had  been  designed  for  the  duke  of  Poland :  but  the 
Poles,  by  their  own  confession,  were  yet  too  barbarous  to  deserve  an 
tngdiixiJ  and  apostolical  crown.  (Katona,  Hist  Critic  Regum  Stirpif 
^Lrpadianffi,  tooi.  L  p  1 — 20.) 
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mooarchy  was  oppressed  by  the  ignominy  and  blindness  of 
Tartar  servitude.^^  The  Sclavonic  and  Scandinavian  king- 
doms, which  had  been  converted  by  the  Latin  missionaries, 
were  exposed,  it  is  true,  to  the  spiritual  jurisdiction  and  tem- 
poral claims  of  the  popes  ;**  but  they  wore  united  in  language 
and  religious  worship,  with  each  other,  and  with  Rome  ;  they 
imbibed  the  free  and  generous  spirit  of  the  European  republic, 
and  gradually  shared  the  light  of  knowledge  which  arose  on 
the  western  world. 


**  Tlie  g^eat  priaoes  removed  in  1166  from  Eiow,  which  was  mined 
by  the  Tartars  in  1240.  Moscow  became  the  seat  of  empire  in  the 
zivth  century.  See  the  Ist  and  2d  volumes  of  Levesque's  History, 
aad  Mr.  Goxe*s  IVavels  into  the  North,  tom.  i  p.  241,  Ac 

**  The  ambassadors  of  St  Stephen  had  used  the  reverential  ex- 
pressions of  regnttm  oblaitun^  debitam  obedUrUiam,  <bc,  which  were 
most  rigorously  interpreted  by  Gregory  VIL;  and  the  Hungarian 
Catholics  are  distressed  between  the  sanctity  of  the  pope  and  me  iH" 
dependence  of  the  crown,  (Eatooa,  Hist.  Critica,  tom.  l  p.  20 — 26,  tooi. 
iL  |K  S04^  M«,  8«),  <fco.) 
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CHAPTER  LVI. 

inX   BARACENS,    FRANKS,  AND    GREEKS,   IN    ITALY. FIB8T   A» 

VENIURES    AND    SETTLEMENT    OF    THE    NORMANS.— CHARAO- 
TEH   AND    CONQUEST  OF  ROBERT  OUISOARD,  DUKE  OF  APULIA 

*— DELIVERANCE     OF     SICILY     BY    HIS     BROTHER     ROGER. 

VICTORIES    OF    ROBERT    OYER  THE    EMPERORS    OF  THE    EAST 

AND   WEST. ROGER,  KING    OF   SICILY,  INVADES  AFRICA  AND 

GREECE. THE     EMPEROR     MANUEL     COMNENUS. WARS     OF 

THE  GREEKS  AND  NORMANS. EXTINCTION  OF  THE  NORMANS. 

The  three  great  natioDs  of  the  world,  the  Greeks,  the  Sar- 
acens, and  the  Franks,  encountered  each  other  on  the  iheatane 
of  Italy.*  The  southern  provinces,  which  now  compose  the 
kingdom  of  Naples,  were  subject,  for  the  most  part,  to  the 
Lombard  dukes  and  princes  of  Beneventura  ;*  so  powerful  in 
war,  that  they  checked  for  a  moment  the  genius  of  Charle- 
magne; so  liberal  in  peace,  that  they  maintained  in  theii 
capital  an  academy  of  thirty-two  philosophers  and  grammari- 
ans. The  division  of  this  flourishing  state  produced  the  rival 
principalities  of  Benevento,  Salerno,  and  Capua;  and  the 
thoughtless  ambition  or  revenge  of  the  competitors  invited 
the  Saracens  to  the  ruin  of  their  common  inheritance.     During 

'  For  the  general  history  of  Italy  in  the  ixth  and  xth  centuries,  I 
may  properly  refer  to  the  vth,  vitn,  and  viith  books  of  Sigonius  de 
Regno  Italise,  (in  the  second  volume  of  his  works,  Milan,  1782 ;)  the 
Annals  of  Baronius,  with  the  criticism  of  Pagi;  the  viith  and  viiith 
books  of  the  Istoria  Civile  del  Regno  di  Napoli  of  Giannone ;  the  viith 
and  viiith  volumes  (the  octavo  edition)  of  the  Annali  d'  Italia  of  Mura- 
tori,  and  the  2d  volume  of  the  Abr^6  Chronologique  of  M.  de  St 
Marc,  a  work  which,  under  a  superficial  title,  contains  much  genuine 
learning  and  industry.  But  my  long-accustomed  reader  will  give  me 
credit  for  saying,  that  I  myself  have  ascended  to  the  fountain  head,  aa 
often  as  such  ascent  could  be  either  profitable  or  possible ;  and  that  I 
have  diligently  turned  over  the  originals  in  the  first  volumes  of  Mura 
tori's  great  collection  of  the  Scriptores  Rerum  Italicarum. 

'  Camillo  Pellegrino,  a  learned  Capuan  of  the  last  century,  has 
illustrated  the  history  of  the  duchy  of  Beneventum,  in  his  two  book* 
Hbtoria  Principum  Longobardorum,  in  the  Scriptores  of  Muratori 
torn,  il  pars  I  p  221 — 346,  and  torn.  v.  p  159 — 245. 
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a  calamitous  period  of  two  hundred  years,  Italy  was  oxpoeed 
to  a  repetition  of  wounds,  which  the  invaders  were  not  cap»> 
ble  of  healing  by  the  union  and  tranquillity  of  a  perfect  con- 
quest.    Their  frequent  and  almost  annual  squadrons  issued 
from  the   port  of  Palermo,  and  were   entertained  with  too 
much  indulgence  by  the  Christians  of  Naples :  the  more  for- 
midable fleets  were  prepared  on  the  African  coast;  and  even 
the  Arabs  of  Andalusia  were  sometimes  tempted  to  assist  or 
oppose  the  Moslems  of  an  adverse  sect.     In  the  revolution  of 
human  events,  a  new  ambuscade  was  concealed  in  the  Cau- 
dine  Forks,  the  fields  of  Cannse  were  bedewed  a  second  time 
with  the  blood  of  the  Africans,  and  the  sovereign  of  Rome 
again  attacked  or  defended  the  walls  of  CapUa  and  Tarentum. 
A  colony  of  Saracens  had  been  planted  at  Bari,  which  com- 
mands die  entrance  of  the  Adriatic  Gulf;  and  their  impartial 
depredations  provoked   the  resentment,  and  conciliated   the 
union  of  the  two  emperors.     An  offensive  alliance  was  con^ 
eluded  between  Basil  the  Macedonian,  the  first  of  his  race, 
and  Lewis-  the  great-grandson  of  Charlemagne;*   and  each 
party  supplied  the  deficiencies  of  his  associate.      It  would 
have  been  imprudent  in  the  Byzantine  monarch  to  transport 
his  stationary  troops  of  Asia  to  an  Italian  campaign  ;  and  the 
Latin  arms  would  have  been  insufficient  if  Ms  superior  navy 
had  not  occupied  the  mouth  of  the  Gulf     The  fortress  of 
Bari  was  invested  by  the  infantay  of  the  Franks,  and  by  the 
cavafary  and  galleys  of  the  Greeks ;  and,  after  a  defence  of 
four  years,  the  Arabian  emir  submitted  to  the  clemency  of 
Lewis,  who  commanded  in  person  the  operations  of  the  siege. 
This  important  conquest  had  been  achieved  by  the  concord 
of  the  East  and  West ;  but  their  recent  amity  was  soon  ino- 
bittered  by  the  mutual  complaints  of  jealousy  and  pride.    The 
Greeks  assumed  as  their  own  the  merit  of  the  conquest  and 
the  pomp  of  the  triumph ;   extolled  t^e  greatness  of  their 
powers,  and  affected  to  deride  the  intemperance  and  sloth  of 
the  handful  of  Barbarians  who  appeared  under  the  banners 
of  the  Carlovingian  prince.     His  reply  is  expressed  with  tha 
eloquence  of  indignation  and  truth  :  "  We  confess  the  magni- 
tude of  your  preparation,"  says  the  great-grandson  of  Charle- 
magne.    "  Your  armies  were  indeed  as  numerous  as  a  cloud 
of  summer  locusts,  who  darken  the  day,  flap  their  wings, 

*  See  CoDstantin.  Porphyrogeo.  de  ThematibuS)  L  il  «  «L  in  Vi% 
BMiL  c.  56,  p^8L 
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snd,  after  a  short  flight,  tumble  weary  and  breathless  to  the 
ground.  Like  them,  ye  sunk  after  a  feeble  effort ;  ye  wero 
vanquished  by  your  own  cowardice ;  and  withdrew  from  the 
scene  of  action  to  injure  and  despoil  our  Christian  subjects  of 
the  Sclavonian  coast  We  were  few  in  number,  and  why 
were  we  few  ?  Because,  after  a  tedious  expectation  of  your 
arrival,  I  had  dismissed  my  host,  and  retained  only  a  chosen 
band  of  warriors  to  continue  the  blockade  of  the  city.  If 
they  indulged  their  hospitable  feasts  in  the  face  of  danger  acd 
death,  did  these  feasts  abate  the  vigor  of  their  enterprise  f  Ii 
it  by  your  fasting  that  the  walls  of  Bari  have  been  overturned  f 
Did  not  these  valiant  Franks,  diminished  as  they  were  by  lan- 
guor and  fatigue,  intercept  and  vanish  the  three  most  powerful 
emirs  of  the  Saracens  ?  and  did  not  their  defeat  precipitate  the 
f&W  of  the  city  ?  Bari  is  now  fallen ;  Tarentum  trembles ; 
Calabria  will  be  delivered ;  and,  if  we  command  the  sea,  the 
Island  of  Sicily  may  be  rescued  from  the  hands  of  the  infidels. 
My  brother,**  (a  name  most  offensive  to  the  vanity  of  the 
Greek,)  "  accelerate  your  naval  succors,  respect  your  allies,  and 
distrust  your  flatterers.**  * 

These  lofty  hopes  were  soon  extinguished  by  the  death  of 
Lewis,  and  the  decay  of  the  Carlovingian  house ;  and  who- 
ever might  deserve  the  honor,  the  Greek  emperors,  Basil,  and 
his  son  Leo,  secured  the  advantage,  of  the  reduction  of  Bari 
The  Itahans  of  Apulia  and  Calabria  were  persuaded  or  com- 
pelled to  acknowledge  their  supremacy,  and  an  ideal  line 
from  Mount  Garganus  to  the  Bay  of  Salerno,  leaves  the  fax 
greater  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples  under  the  dominion  of 
the  Eastern  empire.  Beyond  that  line,  the  dukes  or  repub- 
lics of  Amalfi*  and  Naples,  who  had  never  forfeited  their 
voluntary  allegiance,  rejoiced  in  the  neighborhood  of  their 
lawful  sovereign;  and  Amalfi  was  enriched  by  supplying 
Europe  with  the  produce  and  manufactures  of  Asia.  But  the 
Lombard  princes  of  Benevento,  Salerno,  and  Capua,'  were 

*  The  oriental  epistle  of  the  emperor  Lewis  XL  to  the  emperor  Basil, 
m  oirious  record  of  the  age,  was  nrst  published  by  Baronius,  (Aniial 
Bkscles.  A  D.  871,  No.  61—71,)  from  the  Vatican  MS.  of  Erchempert^ 
3r  rather  of  the  anonymous  historian  of  Salerno. 

*  See  an  excellent  Dissertation  de  Republic^  Amalphitanft,  in  the 
Appendix  (p.  1 — 42)  of  Henry  Brencman's  Historia  Pandectaruin, 
(Trajecti  ad  Rhenum,  1722,  in  4to.) 

'  Your  iflaster,  says  Nicephorus,  has  given  aid  and  protection  prio> 
cii>ibu8  Capuano  et  iBeneventano,  servis  meis,  quos  oppuguare  dispoM 
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reluctantly  torn  from  the  communion  of  the  Latin  world,  and 
too  often  violated  their  oaths  of  servitude  and  tribute.  The 
city  of  Bari  rose  to  dignity  and  wealth,  as  the  metro\>olis  of 
the  new  theme  or  province  of  Lombardy :  the  title  of  patri- 
cian, and  afterwards  the  singular  name  of  Jatapan^  was 
assigned  to  the  supreme  governor ;  and  the  policy  both  ^i  th4» 
church  and  state  was  modelled  in  exact  subordinatioL  to  th^ 
throne  of  Constantinople.  As  long  as  the  sceptre  was  di»> 
puted  by  the  princes  of  Italy,  their  efforts  were  feeble  ana 
adverse;  and  the  Greeks  resisted  or  eluded  the  forces  of 
Germany,  which  descended  from  the  Alps  under  the  Imperial 
standard  of  the  Othos.  The  first  and  greatest  of  those  Saxon 
princes  was  compelled  to  relinquish  the  siege  of  Bari:  the 
second,  after  the  loss  of  his  stoutest  bishops  and  barons, 
escaped  with  honpr  from  the  bloody  field  of  Crotona.  On 
that  day  the  scale  of  war  was  turned  against  the  Franks  by 
the  valor  of  the  Saracens.*  These  corsairs  had  indeed  been 
driven  by  the  Byzantine  fleets  firom  the  fortresses  and  coasts 
of  Italy ;  but  a  sense  of  interest  was  more  prevalent  than 
superstition  or  resentment,  and  the  caliph  of  E^pt  had  trans- 
ported forty  thousand  Moslems  to  the  aid  of  his  Christian  ally. 
The  successors  of  Basil  amused  themselves  with  the  belief^ 
that  the  conquest  of  Lombardy  had  been  achieved,  and  was 
still  preserved  by  the  justice  of  their  laws,  the  l^irtues  of  theii 

....  Nova  (potius  nota)  res  est  qadd  eorum  patres  et  avi  nostro  Im- 
perio  tribata  dederunt^  (Liutprand,  in  Legat  p.  484.)  Salerno  is  not 
mentioned,  vet  the  prince  changed  his  par^  about  the  same  time,  and 
Camillo  Pellegrino  (Script  Rer.  ItaL  torn.  iL  p«j*B  L  p.  285)  has  nicely 
discerned  this  change  in  the  style  of  the  anonymous  Chronicl&  On 
the  rational  ground  of  history  aod  language,  lautprand  (p.  480)  had 
asserted  the  Latin  claim  to  Apulia  and  Calabria. 

^  See  the  Greek  and  Latin  Glossaries  of  Ducange  (Kareirayo),  ecUapct- 
f»iM,)  and  his  notes  on  the  Alexias,  (p.  275.)  Against  the  contempo- 
rary notion,  which  derives  it  from  Kara  nivyjuxta  omney  he  treats  it  as 
a  corruption  of  the  Latin  capitaneus.  Yet  M.  de  St  Marc  has  accu- 
rately observed  (Abr^6  Chronologique,  torn,  il  p.  924)  that  in  thia 
age  the  capitanei  were  not  captaint^  but  only  nobles  of  the  first  rank. 
Ihie  g^eat  valvassors  of  Italy. 

*  Oi  ^6vov  6ia  iro\ifi(jjv  dxptpHs  Tsraynivuiv  rd  rotodrov  in^yaye  ri 
iOvos  (the  Lombards)  dXXi  kuX  dyj^ivol^  ;^pf}o-d/(£yos,  tfil  SiKUioirvvj}  Kol 
j(^pi}(^6'>'rTi  iirtttK(os  re  roTs  itpoaep^onivois  irpoa<pepdfisvost  nal  rfiv  iXcv* 
Otptav  axToii  iiirAffrii  rs  SovXeia^f  Koi  rwv  ^XXuv  <popo\oyiCiv  j(^api^6ns»os^ 
(Leon.  Tactic  c  xv.  p  741.)  The  littie  Chronicle  of  Beneventum 
Itom.  il  pars  L  p.  280)  gives  a  far  different  character  of  the  Greeks 
during  the  five  years  (A.  D.  891 — 896)  that  Iieo  was  master  of  ths 
city. 
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ministers,  and  the  gratitude  of  a  people  whom  they  h^  re» 
cued  from  anarchy  and  oppression.  A  series  of  rebelliona 
might  dart  a  ray  of  truth  into  the  palace  of  Constantinople ; 
and  the  illusions  of  flattery  were  dispelled  by  the  easy  and 
rapid  success  of  the  Norman  adventurers. 

The  revolution  of  human  afi^rs  had  produced  in  Apulia 
and  Calabria  a  melancholy  contrast  between  the  age  of  Py 
diagoras  and  the  tenth  century  of  the  Christian  sera.  At  the 
fonner  period,  the  coast  of  Great  Greece  (as  it  was  then 
styled)  was  planted  with  free  and  opulent  cities :  these  cities 
were  peopled  with  soldiers,  artists,  and  philosophers ;  and  the 
military  strength  of  Tarentum,  Sybaris,  or  Crotona,  was  not 
inferior  to  that  of  a  powerful  kingdom.  At  the  second  sera, 
these  once  flourishing  provinces  were  clouded  with  ignorance 
impoverished  by  tyranny,  and  depopulated  by  Barbarian  wa. 
nor  can  we  severely  accuse  the  exaggeration  of  a  contem* 
porary,  that  a  fair  and  ample  district  was  reduced  to  the  same 
desolation  which  had  covered  the  earth  after  the  general 
deluge.*  Among  the  hostilities  of  the  Arabs,  the  Franks,  and 
the  Greeks,  in  the  southern  Italy,  I  shall  select  two  or  three 
anecdotes  expressive  of  their  national  manners.  1.  It  w&. 
the  amusement  of  the  Saracens  to  profane,  as  well  as  to  pil- 
lage, the  monasteries  and  churches.  At  the  siege  of  Salerno, 
a  Mussulman  ahief  spread  his  couch  on  the  communion-tabldi 
and  on  that  altar  sacrificed  each  night  the  virginity  of  a  Chris- 
tian nun.  As  he  wrestled  with  a  reluctant  maid,  a  beam  in 
the  roof  was  accidentally  or  dexterously  thrown  down  on  his 
head ;  and  the  death  of  the  lustful  emir  was  imputed  to  the 
wrath  of  Christ,  which  was  at  length  awakened  to  the  defence 
of  his  faithful  spouse.^*  2.  The  Saracens  besieged  the  cities 
of  Beneventum  and  Capua :  after  a  vain  appeal  to  the  suo- 

'  Calabriam  adeunt,  eamque  inter  se  divisam  reperientes  fundi tui 
depopulati  sunt,  (or  depopularunt,)  ita  ut  deserta  sit  velut  in  diluvia 
Such  is  the  text  of  Herempert,  or  Erchempert,  according  to  the  two 
editions  of  Carraccioli  (Rer.  Italic  Script  torn.  v.  p.  28)  and  of  Camillo 
Pellegrino,  torn.  ii.  pars  i.  p.  246.)  Both  were  extremely  scarce,  whea 
they  were  reprintea  by  Muratorl 

"  Baronius  (Annal.  Eccles,  A.  D.  874,  No.  2)  has  drawn  this  story 
from  a  MS.  of  Ercherapert,  who  died  at  Capua  only  fifteen  years  after 
the  event.  But  the  cardinal  was  deceived  by  a  false  title,  and  we  can 
only  quote  the  anonymous  Chronicle  of  Salerno,  (Paralipomena,  c 
110,)  composed  towards  the  end  of  the  xth  centurv,  and  published  m 
Qie  second  volume  of  Miu*atori'8  Collection.  See  tlie  Disseriatioos  ol 
Camillo  Pellegrmo,  torn,  il  pars  i.  p.  281 — 281.  <&c. 
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eessoFB  pf  Obarlemagne,  the  Lombards  implored  the  clemeiK^ 
«nd  aid  of  the  Greek  emperor.^'  A  fearless  citizen  dropped 
from  the  walls,  passed  the  intreDchments,  accomplished  his 
commission,  and  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Barbarians  as  he 
was  returning  with  the  welcome  news.  They  commanded 
him  to  assist  their  enterprise,  and  deceive  his  countrymen, 
with  the  assurance  that  wealth  and  honors  should  be  the 
reward  of  his  falsehood,  and  that  his  sincerity  would  be  pun- 
ished with  immediate  death.  He  afifected  to  yield,  but  as 
soon  as  he  was  conducted  within  hearing  of  the  Christians  on 
the  rampart,  ^Friends  and  brethren,''  he  cried  with  a  loud 
voice,  ^  be  ISbld  and  patient,  maintain  the  city ;  your  sovereign 
is  informed  of  your  distress,  and  your  deliverers  are  at  hand. 
I  know  my  doom,  and  commit  my  wife  and  children  to  your 
gratitude.''  The  rage  of  the  Arabs  confirmed  his  evidence ; 
and  the  self-devoted  patriot  was  transpierced  with  a  hundred 
spears.  He  deserves  to  live  in  the  memory  of  the  virtuous, 
but  the  repetition  of  the  same  story  in  ancient  and  modern 
times,  may  sprinkle  some  doubts  on  the  reality  of  this  gene- 
rous deed."  3.  The  recital  of  a  third  incident  may  provoke 
a  smile  amidst  the  horrors  of  war.  Theobald,  marquis  of 
Oamerino  and  Spoleto,"  supported  the  rebels  of  Beneventum ; 
and  his  wanton  cruelty  was  not  incompatible  in  that  age  with 
the  character  of  a  hero.  His  captives  of  the  Greek  nation 
or  party  were  castrated  without  mercy,  and  the  outrage  was 
aggravated  by  a  cruel  jest,  that  he  wished  to  present  the  em- 

^^  Oonstantine  Porphyrogenitus  (in  Yit  BasiL  c.  68,  p.  188)  is  the 
^nieinal  author  of  this  story.  He  places  it  under  the  reigns  of  Basil 
and  Lewis  XL;  yet  the  reduction  of  Beneventum  by  the  Greeks  is 
dated  A  D.  89i,  after  the  decease  of  both  of  those  princes. 

^*  In  the  yea):  663,  the  same  tragedy  is  described  by  Paul  the  Dea- 
con, (de  Gestis  Langobard.  L  v.  c.  7, 8,  p.  870,  871,  ecfit  Grot,)  under 
the  walls  of  the  same  city  of  Beneventum.  But  the  actors  are  differ- 
ent, and  the  guilt  is  imputed  to  the  Greeks  themselves,  which  in  the 
Bycantine  edition  is  applied  to  the  Saracens.  In  the  late  war  in  Ger- 
nrany,  M.  D'Assas,  a  French  officer  of  the  regiment  of  Auvergne,  i» 
said  to  have  devoted  himself  in  a  similar  manner.  His  behavior  is 
the  more  heroic,  as  mere  silence  was  required  by  the  enemy  who  had 
made  him  prisoner,  (Voltaire,  Si^cle  de  Louis  XV.  c  88,  tom.  ix.  n 
172.) 

^'  Theobald,  who  is  styled  Heros  by  Liutprand,  was  properly  diiko 
of  Spoleto  and  marquis  of  Camerino,  from  the  year  926  to  935.  The 
title  and  office  of  marquis  (commander  of  the  march  or  frontier)  wan 
iMtroduceil  into  Italy  by.  the  French  emperors,  (Abreg6  ChronologiquA 
ii.  p.  »|46  -732  Ac) 
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}^Tor  with  a  supply  of  eunuchs,  the  most  precious  ornamenli 
cf  the  B3'zantiDe  court.  The  garrison  of  a  castle  had  been 
defeated  in  a  sally,  and  the  prisoners  were  sentenced  to  the 
customary  operation.  But  the  sacri6ce  was  disturbed  by  the 
intrusion  of  a  frantic  female,  who,  with  bleeding  cheeks, 
dishevelled  hair,  and  importunate  clamors,  compelled  the 
marquis  to  listen  to  her  complaint  *'  Is  it  thus,"  she  cried, 
*  ye  magnanimous  heroes,  that  ye  wage  war  against  women, 
against  women  who  have  never  injured  ye,  and  whose  only 
arms  are  the  distaff  and  the  loom  ?''  Theobald  denied  the 
charge,  and  protested  that,  since  the  Amazons,  he  had  never 
heard  of  a  female  war.  "  And  how,"  she  furiously  exclaimed, 
^  can  you  attack  us  more  directly,  how  can  you  wound  us  in  a 
more  vital  part,  than  by  robbing  our  husbands  of  what  we 
most  dearly  cherish,  the  source  of  our  joys,  and  the  hope 
of  our  posterity  ?  The  plunder  of  our  flocks  and  herds  I  have 
endured  without  a  murmur,  but  this  &tal  injury,  this  irrepara- 
ble loss,  subdues  my  patience,  and  calls  aloud  on  the  justice  of 
heaven  and  earth."  A  general  laugh  applauded  her  eloquence; 
the  savage  Franks,  inaccessible  to  pity,  were  moved  by  her 
ridiculous,  yet  rational  despair ;  and  with  the  deliverance  of 
the  captives,  she  obtained  the  restitution  of  her  effects.  As 
she  returned  in  triumph  to  the  castle,  she  was  overtaken  by  a 
messenger,  to  inquire,  in  the  name  of  Theobald,  what  punish- 
ment should  be  inflicted  on  her  husband,  were  he  again  taken 
in  arms.  **  Should  such,"  she  answered  without  hesitation, 
*'  be  his  guilt  and  misfortune,  he  has  eyes,  and  a  nose,  and 
hands,  and  feet.  These  are  his  own,  and  these  he  may  deserve 
to  forfeit  by  his  personal  offences.  But  let  my  lord  be  pleased 
to  spare  what  his  little  handmaid  presumes  to  claim  as  her 
peculiar  and  lawful  property."  " 

The  establishment  of  the  Normans  in  the  kingdoms  of 
Naples  and  Sicily"  is  an  event  most  romantic  in  its  origin, 

^*  Liutprand,  EUsi  L  iv.  c.  iv.  in  the  Rerum  Italia  Script  torn.  L 
fkars  I  p.  453,  464.  Should  the  licentioiianess  of  the  tale  be  ques- 
tioned, I  may  exclaim,  with  poor  Sterae,  that  it  is  hard  if  I  may  not 
transcribe  with  caution  what  a  bishop  could  write  without  scruple 
What  if  I  had  translated,  ut  viris  certetis  testiculos  amputare,  in  qui* 
bus  noetri  corporis  refocillatio,  &c  ? 

**  The  origmal  monuments  of  the  Normans  in  Italy  are  collected 
in  the  vth  volume  of  Muratori ;  and  among  these  we  may  distinguiali 
the  poems  of  William  Appulus  (p.  245 — ^278)  and  the  history  of  Gal- 
fridus  (Jeffrey)  Malaterra,  (p.  687— -607.)  Both  were  natives  of 
FnuiOf.,  but  they  wrote  on  the  spot,  in  the  age  of  the  first  conqueronk 
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and  in  its  oonsequenoes  most  important  both  to  Italy  and  the 
Eastern  empire.  The  broken  provinces  of  the  Greeks, 
Lombards,  and  Saracens,  were  exposed  to  every  invader,  apd 
every  sea  and  land  were  invaded  by  the  adventurous  spirit  of 
the  Scandinavian  pirates.  After  a  long  indulgence  of  rapine 
and  slaughter,  a  fair  and  ample  territory  was  accepted,  occu- 
pied, and  named,  by  the  Normans  of  France :  they  renounced 
their  gods  for  the  God  of  the  Christians;"  and  the  dukes  of 
Kormandy  acknowledged  themselves  the  vassals  of  the  suc- 
cessors of  Charlemagne  and  Capet  The  savage  fierceness 
which  they  had  brought  from  the  snowy  mountains  of  Nor- 
way was  refined,  without  being  corrupted,  in  a  warmer  cli- 
mate ;  the  companions  of  RoUo  insensibly  mingled  with  the 
natives ;  they  imbibed  the  manners,  language,^*  and  gallantry, 
of  the  French  nation ;  and  in  a  martial  age,  the  Normans 
might  claim  the  palm  of  valor  and  glorious  achievements. 
Of  the  fashionable  superstitions,  they  embraced  with  ardor 
the  pilgrimages  of  Rome,  Italy,  and  the  Holy  Land.f     In 


(before  A.  D.  1100,)  and  with  the  spirit  of  freemen.  It  is  needless  to 
recapitulate  the  compilers  and  critics  of  Italian  history,  Sigonius,  Ba- 
ronius,  Pagi,  Giannone,  Mm'atori,  St  Marc,  <&c,  whom  I  have  always 
eonsulted,  and  never  copied.* 

"  Some  of  the  first  converts  were  baptized  ten  or  twelve  times,  for 
the  sake  of  the  white  garment  usually  given  at  this  ceremony.  At 
the  funeral  of  RoUo,  the  gifts  to  monasteries  for  the  repose  of  his  soul 
were  accompanied  by  a  sacrifice  of  one  hundred  captives.  But  in  a 
generation  or  two,  the  national  change  was  pure  and  general 

"  The  Danish  language  was  still  spoken  by  the  Normans  of  Ba- 
yeux  on  the  sea-coast,  at  a  time  (A.  D.  940)  when  it  was  already  for- 
gotten  at  Rouen,  in  the  court  and  capital  Quem  (Richard  I.)  con* 
festim  pater  Baiocas  mittens  Botoni  militise  susb  principi  nutriendura 
tradidit,  ut,  ibi  lingvA  eruditus  Danicd,  suis  exterisque  hominibus 
Bciret  aperte  dare  responsa,  (Wilhelm.  Gemeticensis  de  Ducibus  Nor- 
mannis,  L  iii  a  8,  p.  623,  edit  Camden.)  Of  the  vernacular  and  fa> 
Torite  idiom  of  Wuliam  the  Conqueror,  (A.  D.  1035,)  Selden  (Operai 
torn,  il  p.  1640 — 1666)  has  given  a  specimen,  obsolete  and  obscure 
nren  to  antiquarians  and  lawyers. 


*  M.  Gk>atier  d'Arc  has  discovered  a  translation  of  the  Chronicle  of 
Aim^,  monk  of  Mont  Cassino,  a  contemporary  of  the  first  Norman  invadert 
of  Italy.  He  has  made  use  of  it  in  his  Histoire  des  Conqaetes  des  Nor- 
mands.  and  added  a  sammary  of  its  contents.  This  work  -was  quoted  b/ 
later  writers,  but  was  supposed  to  have  been  entirely  lost — M. 

t  A  band  of  Normans  returning  from  the  Holy  Land  had  rescued  the 
city  of  Salerno  from  the  attack  of  a  numerous  fleet  of  Saracens.  Grai.nar, 
the  Lombard  prince  of  Salerno,  wished  to  retain  them  in  his  service  am* 
take  them  into  his  pay.    They  answered,  "We  fight  for  cur  religion, 
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this  active  devotion,  the  minds  and  bodies  were  invigorated 
by  exercise :  danger  was  the  incentive,  novelty  the  recom- 
pense ;  and  the  prospect  of  the  world  was  decorated  by  won- 
der, credulity,  and  ambitious  hope.  They  confederated  for 
their  mutual  defence ;  and  the  robbers  of  the  Alps,  who  had 
been  allured  by  the  garb  of  a  pilgrim,  were  often  chastised 
by  the  arm  of  a  warrior.  In  one  of  these  pious  visits  to  the 
cavern  of  Mount  Garganus  in  Apulia,  which  had  been  sanc- 
tified by  the  apparition  of  the  archangel  Michael,"  they  were 
luicosted  by  a  stranger  in  the  Greek  habit,  but  who  soon  re- 
vealed himself  as  a  rebel,  a  fugitive,  and  a  mortal  foe  of  the 
Greek  empire.  His  name  was  Melo ;  a  noble  dtizen  of  Bari, 
who,  after  an  unsuccessful  revolt,  was  compelled  to  seek  new 
allies  and  avengers  of  his  country.  The  bold  appearance  of 
Vbe  Normans  revived  his  hopes  and  solicited  his  confidence ; 
they  listened  to  the  complaints,  and  still  more  to  the  promises, 
of  the  patriot.  The  assurance  of  wealth  demonstrated  the 
justice  of  his  cause ;  and  they  viewed,  as  the  inheritance  of 
the  brave,  the  fruitful  land  which  was  oppressed  by  effemi- 
nate tyrants.  On  their  return  to  Normandy,  they  kindled  a 
spark  of  enterprise,  and  a  small  but  intrepid  band  was  freely 
associated  for  the  deliverance  of  Apulia.  They  passed  the 
Alps  by  separate  roads,  and  in  the  disguise  of  pilgrims ;  but 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Rome  they  were  saluted  by  the  chief 
of  Bari,  who  supplied  the  more  indigent  with  arms  and 
horses,  and  instantly  led  them  to  the  field  of  action.  In  the 
first  conflict,  their  valor  prevailed ;  but  in  the  second  engage- 
ment they  were  overwhelmed  by  the  numbers  and  military 
engines  of  the  Greeks,  and  indignantly  retreated  with  their 
faces  to  the  enemy.^  The  unfortunate  Melo  ended  his  life 
a  suppliant  at  the  court  of  Germany :  his  Norman  followers, 
excluded  from  their  native  and  their  promised  land,  wandered 

'*  See  Leandro  Albert!  (DescrixioDe  d'  Italia,  p.  250)  and  Baronius, 
(A.  D.  498,  No.  43.)  If  the  archangel  inherited  toe  temple  and  oracle, 
perhaps  the  cayern,  of  old  Calchas  the  soothsayer,  (Strab.  Geograph 
L  yi.  p.  435,  436,)  the  Catholics  (on  this  occasion)  have  surpassed  the 
Greeks  in  the  elegance  of  their  superstition. 


uot  for  money."  Gaimar  untreated  them  to  send  some  Norman  knighti 
to  his  court.  This  seems  to  have  been  the  origin  of  the  connection  of  thfl 
Normnns  with  Italy.  See  Histoire  dea  Conqaetes  des  Normands  par  (hn 
tier  d'Arc,  L  i.  c.  i.,  Paris,  1830. — M. 

*  Nine  oat  of  ten  perished  in  the  field.    Chroniqne  d' Aim^,  toah.  i  p.  t1 
gooted  by  M  Goutier  d'Arc,  p.  42.— M. 
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aaong  the  hills  and  valleys  of  Italy,  and  earned  their  daily 
subsistenoe  by  the  sword.  To  that  formidable  sword  the 
princes  of  Capua,  Beneventum,  Salerno,  and  Naples,  alter- 
nately appealed  in  their  domestic  quarrels ;  the  superior 
spirit  and  disdpline  of  the  Normans  gave  victory  to  the 
side  whidi  they  espoused  ;  and  their  cautious  policy  observed 
the  balance  of  power,  lest  the  preponderance  of  any  rival 
state  should  render  their  aid  less  important,  and  their  service 
less  profitable.  Their  first  asylum  was  a  strong  camp  in  the 
deplii  of  the  marshes  of  Campania :  but  they  were  soon  en- 
dowed by  the  liberality  of  the  duke  of  Naples  with  a  more 
plentiful  and  permanent  seat  Eight  miles  from  his  resi- 
dence, as  a  bulwark  against  Capua,  the  town  of  Aversa  was 
built  and  fortified  for  their  use ;  and  they  enjoyed  as  their 
own  the  com  and  fruits,  the  meadows  and  groves,  of  that 
fertile  district  The  report  of  their  success  attracted  every 
year  new  swarms  of  pilgrims  and  soldiers :  the  poor  were 
urged  by  necessity ;  the  rich  were  excited  by  hope ;  and  the 
brave  and  active  spirits  of  Normandy  were  impatient  of  ease 
and  ambitious  of  renown.  The  independent  standard  of 
Aversa  afforded  shelter  and  encouragement  to  the  outlaws 
of  the  province,  to  every  fugitive  who  had  escaped  from  the 
injustice  or  justice  of  his  superiors ;  and  these  foreign  asso- 
ciates were  quickly  assimilated  in  manners  and  language  td 
the  Gallic  colony.  The  first  leader  of  the  Normans  was 
Count  Rainulf ;  and,  in  the  origin  of  society,  preeminence  of 
rank  is  the  reward  and  the  pro<^  of  superior  merit.^*  * 

'*  See  the  first  book  of  William  Appulus.    His  words  are  applicaUe 
to  every  swarm  of  Barbarians  and  freebooters : — 

Si  vicinorum  quia  pemitiosus  ad  illos 
Confugiebat  eum  gratanter  Buscipiebant : 
Moribus  et  lingu&  quoscumque  venire  videbant 
Informant  propria ;  gens  efflciatur  ut  ana. 

And  elsewhere,  ef  the  native  adventurers  of  Normandy  >^ 

Pars  parat,  exig^ee  vel  opes  aderant  quia  null» : 
Fan,  quia  de  magnis  m^(Nra  snbire  voiebant 


*  This  aocoant  is  not  accurate.  After  the  retreat  of  the  emperor  Heniy 
II..  die  Normans,  united  under  the  command  of  Rainulf,  had  taken  po0> 
■esrion  of  Aversa.  then  a  smaU  "astle  in  the  duchy  of  Naples.  Tliey  had 
been  masters  of  it  a  few  years  when  Pandulf  IV.,  prince  of  Capua,  found 
means  to  take  Naples  by  surprise.  Serous,  master  of  the  soldiers,  and 
head  of  the  republic,  wifh  the  principal  citizens,  abandoned  a  city  in  whi<^ 
he  oinild  not  behold,  without  horror,  the  estahlisbment  of  a  foreign  dovifai'^ 
ion :  lie  retired  to  Aversa ;  and  when,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Greehi 
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Since  the  conquest  of  Sicily  by  the  Arabs,  the  Grecian  ei»> 
perors  had  been  anxious  to  regain  that  valuable  possession ; 
but  their  efforts,  however  strenuous,  had  been  opposed  by  flie 
distance  and  the  sea.  Their  costly  armaments,  softer  a  gleam 
of  success,  added  new  pages  of  calamity  and  disgrace  to  the 
Byzantine  annals :  twenty  thousand  of  their  best  troops  were 
lost  in  a  single  expedition ;  and  the  victorious  Moslems  de- 
rided the  policy  of  a  nation  which  intrusted  Eunuchs  not  only 
with  the  custody  of  their  women,  but  with  the  command  of 
their  men.**  After  a  reign  of  two  hundred  years,  the  Sara- 
oens  were  ruined  by  their  divisions.'^  The  emir  disclaimed 
the  authority  of  the  king  of  Tunis ;  the  people  rose  againa  4 
the  emir ;  the  cities  were  usurped  by  the  chiefe ;  each  meanet 
rebel  was  independent  in  his  village  or  castle ;  and  the  weaker 
of  two  rival  brothers  implored  the  friendship  of  the  Christians, 
[n  every  service  of  danger  the  Normans  were  prompt  and 
useful ;  and  five  hundred  knights^  or  warriors  on  horseback, 
were  enrolled  by  Arduin,  the  agent  and  interpreter  of  the 
Greeks,  under  the  standard  of  Maniaces,  governor  of  Lom- 
bardy.  Before  their  landing,  the  brothers  were  recondled; 
the  union  of  Sicily  and  Africa  was  restored ;  and  the  island 
was  guarded  to  the  water's  edge.  The  Normans  led  the  van 
and  the  Arabs  of  Messina  felt  the  valor  of  an  untried  foe 
In  a  second  action  the  emir  of  Syracuse  was  unhorsed  and 
transpierced  by  the  iron  arm  of  William  of  Hauteville.  In  a 
third  engagement,  his  intrepid  companions  discomfited  the 
host  of  sixty  thousand  Saracens,  and  left  the  Greeks  no  more 
than  the  labor  of  the  pursuit :  a  splendid  victory ;  but  of  which 
the  pen  of  the  historian  may  divide  the  merit  with  the  lance 
of  the  Normans.  It  is,  however,  true,  that  they  essentially 
promoted  the  success  of   Maniaces,   who   reduced   thirteen 


'*  Liutprand,  in  Legatione,  p.  486.    Pagi  has  illustrated  this  event 
from  the  MS.  history  of  the  aeaoon  Leo,  (torn.  iv.  A.D.  966,  No.  1) 
-19.) 

'^  See  the  Arabian  Ohronide  of  Sicily,  apud  Muratori,  Script  Be 
mm  ItaL  toixL  I  p.  268. 

and  that  of  the  citizenfl  faiUifiil  to  their  coantry,  he  had  collected  mon^ 
enoagh  to  sadsfy  the  rapacit^r  of  the  Norman  adventarers,  he  advanced  at 
tiieir  head  to  attack  the  garrison  of  the  prince  of  Capna.  defefued  it,  and 
leentered  Naples.  It  was  then  that  he  confirmed  the  Normans  in  the  po» 
■essiou  of  Aversa  and  its  territory,  which  he  raised  into  a  oonnt'sfie^  and 
granted  the  inyestitare  to  Rainnlf.    Hist  des  Rep.  Ital.  torn,  i  p.  M7 
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cities,  and  the  greater  part  of  Sicily,  under  the  obedience  ci 
the  emperor.  But  his  military  fame  was  sullied  by  ingrati- 
tude and  tyranny.  In  the  division  of  the  spoils,  the  deserts  of 
Ais  brave  auxiliaries  were  forgotten ;  and  neither  their  avarice 
nor  their  pride  could  brook  this  injurious  treatment.  They 
complained  by  the  mouth  of  their  interpreter :  their  complaint 
was  disregarded;  their  interpreter  was  scourged;  the  suf- 
ferings were  his;  the  insult  and  resentment  belonged  to 
those  whose  sentiments  he  had  delivered.  Yet  they  dissem- 
bled till  they  had  obtained,  or  stolen,  a  safe  passage  to  the 
Italian  continent:  their  brethren  of  Aversa  sympathized  in 
their  indignation,  and  the  province  of  Apulia  was  invaded  as 
the  forfeit  of  the  debt"  Above  twenty  years  after  the  first 
emigration,  the  Normans  took  the  field  with  no  more  than  seven 
hundred  horse  and  five  hundred  foot ;  and  after  the  recall  of 
the  Byzantine  legions"  from  the  Sicilian  war,  their  numbers 
are  magnified  to  the  amount  of  threescore  thousand  men. 
Their  herald  proposed  the  option  of  battle  or  retreat ;  "  of 
battle,"  was  the  unanimous  cry  of  the  Normans ;  and  one  of 
their  stoutest  warriors,  with  a  stroke  of  his  fist,  felled  to  the 
gpt>und  the  horse  of  the  Greek  messenger.  He  was  dismissed 
with  a  firesh  horse ;  the  insult  was  concealed  from  the  Imperial 
troops ;  but  in  two  successive  battles  they  were  more  ratally 
instructed  of  the  prowess  of  their  adversaries.  In  the  plainf 
of  Cannae,  the  Asiatics  fled  before  the  adventurers  of  France ; 
the  duke  of  Lombardy  was  made  prisoner;  the  Apuiians 
acquiesced  in  a  new  dominion ;  and  the  four  places  of  Bari, 
Otranto,  Brundusium,  and  Tarentum,  were  alone  saved  in  the 
shipwreck  of  the  Grecian  fortunes.  From  this  asra  we  may 
date  the  establishment  of  the  Norman  power,  which  soon 
eclipsed  the  in&nt  colony  of  Aversa.    Twelve  counts  **  were 

**  Jeffrey  Malaterra,  who  relates  Hhe  Sicilian  war,  and  the  connuesi 
of  Apulia,  (L  L  c  7,  8, 9,  19.)  The  same  events  are  describea  by 
Oedrenus  (torn,  ii  p.  741 — ^748,  766,  766)  and  Zonaras,  (torn,  il  p.  287, 
888 ;)  and  the  Greeks  are  so  hardened  to  disgrace,  that  their  oarra- 
taves  are  impartial  enough. 

"  Cedrenus  specifies  the  rayita  of  the  Obecquium,  (Fhrygia )  and 
the  /tipos  of  the  Thracesians,  (Lydia :  consult  Constantine  de  TnerciM- 
Ibus,  I  8,  4,  with  Delisle's  map ;)  and  afterwards  names  the  PtAiiliam 
and  Lycaonians  with  the  foederati. 
•  Omnes  conveniunt ;  et  bis  sex  nobiliores, 

■    Quos  genus  et  gravitas  morum  decorabat  et  etas, 
Elegere  duces.    Provectis  ad  comitatum 
Hie  alii  parent.    Comitatus  nomen  honoris 
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diofien  by  the  i)opular  suffrage  *,  and  age,  birth,  and  merit| 
^ere  the  motives  of  their  choice.  The  tributes  of  their  peca« 
liar  districts  were  appropriated  to  their  use ;  and  each  count 
erected  a  fortress  in  the  midst  of  his  lands,  and  at  the  head 
of  his  vassals.  In  the  centre  of  the  province,  the  common 
habitation  of  Melphi  was  reserved  as  the  metropohs  and  citadel 
of  the  republic ;  a  house  and  separate  quarter  was  allotted  to 
each  of  the  twelve  counts :  and  the  nationtU  concerns  were 
regulated  by  this  military  senate.  The  first  of  his  peers,  their 
president  and  general,  was  entitled  count  of  ApuUa ;  and  this 
dignity  was  conferred  on  William  of  the  iron  arm,  who,  in 
the  language  of  the  age,  is  styled  a  lion  in  battle,  a  lamb  in 
society,  and  an  angel  in  council.**  The  manners  of  his 
countrymen  are  fairly  dehneated  by  a  contemporary  and  nar 
tional  historian."  "The  Normans,"  says  Malaterra,  "are  a 
cunning  and  revengeful  people;  eloquence  and  dissimulation 
appear  to  be  their  hereditary  qualities:  they  can  stoop  to 
flatter ;  but  unless  they  are  curbed  by  the  restraint  of  law^ 
they  indulge  the  licentiousness  of  nature  and  passion.  Theii 
princes  affect  the  praises  of  popular  munificence;  the  people 
observe  the  medium,  or  rather  bl«  nd  the  extremes,  of  avarice 
and  prodigality;  and  in  their  eager  thirst  of  wealth  and 
dominion,  they  despise  whatever  they  possess,  and  hope  what- 
ever they  desire.     Ai'ms  and  horses,  the  luxury  of  dress,  the 


Quo  donantur  erat    Hi  totas  undique  terras 
Divisere  sibi,  ni  sors  inimica  repugnet ; 
Singula  proponunt  loca  quas  contingere  sorte 
Cuique  auci  debent,  et  quseque  tributa  locorum. 

And  after  speaking  of  Melphi,  William  Appulus  adds, 

Pro  numero  comitum  bis  sez  statuere  plateas, 
Atque  domus  comitum  totidem  fabricantur  in  urbe. 

Leo  Ostiensis  (L  ii.  c.  67)  enumerates  the  divisions  of  the  Apuliaa 
dties,  which  it  is  needless  to  repeat 

**  Gulielm.  Appulus,  L  il  c  12,  according  to  the  reference  of 
Oiannone,  (Istona  Civile  di  Napoli,  torn.  iL  p.  81,)  which  I  cannot 
verify  in  the  original  The  Apmian  praises  indeed  his  vcUidaa  vires, 
probitas  animiy  and  vivida  virtus  ;  ana  declares  that,  had  he  lived,  no 
poet  could  have  equalled  his  merits,  H.  i.  p.  268,  L  ii.  p.  259.)  He  wap 
Dewailed  by  the  Normans,  quippe  qm  tanti  consilii  virum,  (says  Mala 
terra,  L  L  c.  12,  p.  652,)  tam  armis  strenuum,  tam  sibi  munijdcum,  affik- 
bilem,  morigeratum,  ulterius  se  habere  diffidebant 

'*  The  gens  astutissima,  iujuriarum  ultriz ....  adulari  sciens .... 
•loquentiis  in«ierviens,  of  Malai'erra,  (L  L  c.  3,  p.  560,)  are  expr  iibi?8 
9i  the  popular  and  proverbial  character  of  the  Normans. 
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exercises  of  bunting  and  hawking*^  are  the  delight  of  the 
Normans ;  but,  on  pressing  occasions,  they  can  endure  with 
incredible  patience  the  inclemency  of  every  climate,  and  the 
toil  and  absence  of  a  military  life."  ** 

The  Normans  of  Apulia  were  seated  on  the  verge  of  the 
two  empires;  and,  according  to  the  policy  of  tiie  hour, 
they  accepted  the  investiture  of  their  lands,  from  the  sover- 
eigns of  Germany  or  Constantinople.  But  the  firmest  title 
of  these  adventurers  was  the  right  of  conquest :  they  neither 
loved  npr  trusted  ;  they  were  neither  trusted  nor  beloved :  the 
contempt  of  the  princes  was  mixed  with  fear,  and  the  fear  of 
the  natives  was  mingled  with  hatred  and  resentment.  Every 
object  of  desire,  a  horse,  a  woman,  a  garden,  tempted  and 
gratified  the  rapaciousness  of  the  strangers  ;**  and  the  avarice 
of  their  chiefs  was  only  colored  by  the  more  specious  names 
of  ambition  and  glory.  The  twelve  counts  were  sometimes 
joined  in  the  league  of  injustice :  in  their  domestic  quarrels 
they  disputed  the  spoils  of  the  people :  the  virtues  of  William 
were  buried  in  his  grave ;  and  Drogo,  his  brother  and  succes- 
sor, was  better  qualified  to  lead  the  valor,  than  to  restrain  the 
violence,  of  his  peers.  Under  the  reign  of  Constantine  Mo- 
nomachus,  the  policy,  rather  than  benevolence,  of  the  By 
can  tine  court,  attempted  to  relieve  Italy  from  this  adherent 
mischief,  more  grievous  than  a  flight  of  Barbarians;*^  and 
Axgyrus,  the  son  of  Melo,  was  invested  for  this  purpose  with 


'^  The  Imnting  and  hawking  more  properly  belong  to  the  descendanU 
^  the  Norwegian  sailors ;  though  they  might  import  from  Norway 
4nd  Iceland  the  finest  casts  of  falcons. 

*'  We  may  compare  this  portrait  with  that  of  William  of  Mahns- 
bury,  (de  Gestis  Anglorum,  L  ill  p.  101, 102,)  who  appreciates,  like  a 
philosophic  historian,  the  vices  and  virtues  of  the  Saxons  and  Nor- 
mans.   England  was  assuredly  a  gainer  by  the  conquest. 

*•  Tlie  biographer  of  St  Leo  IX.  pours  his  holy  venom  on  the  Nor- 
mans. Videns  indisciplinatam  et  alienam  gentem  Normannorum, 
crudeli  et  inaudita  rabie,  et  plusquam  Pagan&  impietate,  adversus 
ecclesias  Dei  insurgere,  passim  Christianos  tnicidare,  c&c,  (Wibert,  c. 
6.)  The  honest  Apulian  (L  ii.  p.  269)  says  calmly  of  their  accuser, 
Veris  ccHumisccns  fallacia. 

■®  The  policy  of  the  Greeks,  revolt  of  Maniaces,  Ac.,  must  be  col- 
lected from  Cedrenus,  (tom.  iL  p.  757,  768,)  William  Appulus,  (L  i.  p 
857,  268,  L  ii.  p.  259,)  and  the  two  Chronicles  i  f  Bari,  by  Lupus  Pro 
toepata,  (Muratori,  Script.  Ital.  tom.  v.  p.  42,  43, 44,)  and  an  anonymous 
writer,  (Antiquitat  Itali®  Medii  ufivi,  torn.  I  p  81—35.)  This  last  ii 
a  ira^«Qt  of  some  value. 
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ih6  inr^t  (oftj  titles "  and  the  most  ampk  commbsioiL  The 
ukuiufjry  of  bis  father  mi:::hc  necommend  him  to  the  Xormans ; 
and  Ua  had  already  engaged  their  volantarj  senrice  to  qaell 
tht^  revolt  of  Maniaces.  and  to  avenge  their  own  and  the  pab« 
lie  injury.  It  wa»  the  design  of  Constantine  to  transplant  the 
warlike  colony  from  the  Italian  provinces  to  the  Persian  war ; 
and  the  son  of  Meio  distributed  among  the  chie&  the  gold  and 
inaoufactares  of  Greece^  as  the  fir^-fhiits  of  the  Imperial 
iiounty.  Bat  his  arts  were  baffled  by  the  sense  and  spirit  of 
the  conqoerors  of  Apolia :  hs  gifts,  or  at  least  his  proposals, 
were  rejected;  and  they  nnanimoosly  refosed  to  relinquish 
their  poaseaaions  and  their  hopes  for  the  distant  prospect  of 
Asiatic  fortune.  After  the  means  of  persuasion  had  fiuled, 
Argyrus  resolved  to  compel  or  to  destroy :  the  Latin  powers 
were  solicited  against  the  common  enemy ;  and  an  offensive 
alliance  was  formed  of  the  pope  and  the  two  emperois  of  the 
East  and  WesL  The  throne  of  Sl  Peter  was  occupied  by 
Leo  the  Ninth,  a  simple  saint,**  of  a  temper  most  apt  to  de* 
ceive  himself  and  the  world,  and  whose  venerable  character 
would  consecrate  with  the  name  of  piety  the  measures  least 
compatible  with  the  practice  of  religion.  His  humanity  waa 
affected  by  the  complaints,  perhaps  the  calumnies,  of  an  in 
*ured  people:  the  impious  Normans  had  interrupted  the 
payment  of  tithes ;  and  the  temporal  sword  might  be  lawfully 
unsheathed  against  the  sacrii^ous  robbers,  who  were  deaf  to 
the  censures  of  the  church.  As  a  Grerman  of  noble  birth  and 
royal  kindred,  Leo  had  free  access  to  the  court  and  confidence 
of  the  emperor  Henry  the  Third ;  and  in  search  of  arms  and 
allies,  his  ardent  zeal  transported  him  from  Apulia  to  Saxony, 
from  the  Elbe  to  the  Tyber.  During  these  hostile  prepara- 
tious,  Argyrus  indulged  himself  in  the  use  of  secret  and  guilty 


*^  Argyms  receiTedySays  the  anonymous  Chroaide  of  Bari,  Lnperial 
MttMTS,  Fcederattb  et  Patriciatifts,  et  Catapani  et  Ve«tattU.  In  his 
ArniaU,  Muratori  (torn.  viiL  p.  426)  very  properly  reads,  or  interprets, 
B$^satatu$f  the  title  of  Sebastoe  or  Augustus.  But  in  his  Antiquitiei^ 
ha  was  taught  by  Ducange  to  make  it  a  palatine  office,  mastor  of  the 
wardrobe. 

**  A  Life  of  St  Leo  DC,  deeply  tinged  with  the  passions  and  pre- 
ludieeH  of  the  age,  han  been  composed  by  Wibert,  printed  at  Paris, 
1616,  in  octavo,  and  Hince  inserted  m  the  Collections  of  the  Bollandiata^ 
of  ILkbillon,  and  of  Muratori  The  public  and  private  history  of  that 
pope  is  diligently  treated  bv  M.  de  St  Marc.  (Abr^ge,  torn,  il  p.  14€» 
^10^  and  p.  25—96,  seoona  column.) 
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weapons :  a  crowd  of  Normans  became  the  victims  of  public 
or  private  revenge  ;  and  the  valiant  Drogo  was  murdered  in  a 
church.  But  lus  spirit  survived  in  his  brother  Humphrey, 
the  third  count  of  Apulia.  The  assassins  were  chastised ;  and 
the  son  of  Melo,  overthrown  and  wounded,  was  driven  from  the 
field,  to  hide  his  shame  behind  the  walls  of  Bari,  and  to  await 
the  tardy  succor  of  his  allies. 

But  the  power  of  Constantino  was  distracted  by  a  Turkish 
war ;  the  mind  of  Henry  was  feeble  and  irresolute ;  and  the 
pope,  instead  of  repassing  the  Alps  with  a  German  army,  was 
accompanied  only  by  a  guard  of  seven  hundred  Swabians 
and  some  volunteers  of  Lorraine.  In  his  long  prc^ess  from 
Mantua  to  Beneventum,  a  vile  and  promiscuous  multitude  of 
Italians  was  enlisted  under  the  holy  standard:*'  the  priest 
and  the  robber  slept  in  the  same  tent;  the  pikes  and  crossep 
were  intermingled  in  the  front ;  and  the  niartial  saint  repeated 
the  lessons  of  his  youth  in  the  order  oif  march,  of  encamp- 
ment, and  of  combat  The  Normans  of  Apulia  could  muster 
in.  the  field  no  more  than  three  thousand  horse,  with  a  hand- 
ful of  infantry :  the  defection  of  the  natives  intercepted  their 
provisions  and  retreat ;  and  their  spirit,  incapable  of  fear,  was 
chilled  for  a  moment  by  superstitious  awe.  On  the  hostile 
approach  of  Leo,  they  knelt  without  disgrace  or  reluctance 
before  their  spiritual  lather.  But  the  pope  was  inexorable; 
his  lofty  Germans  affected  to  deride  the  diminutive  stature  of 
their  adversaries ;  and  the  Normans  were  informed  that  death 
or  exile  was  their  only  alternative.  Flight'  they  disdained, 
and,  as  many  of  them  had  been  three  days  without  tasting 
food,  they  embraced  the  assurance  of  a  more  easy  and  hon- 
orable death.  They  climbed  the  hill  of  Civitella,  descended 
into  the  plain,  and  charged  in  three  divisions  the  array  of  the 
pope.  On  the  lefb^  and  in  the  centre,  Richard  count  of 
Aversa,  and  Robert  the  famous  Guiscard,  attacked,  brok«, 
routed,  and  pursued  the  Italian  multitudes,  who  fought  with' 
out  discipline,  and  fled  without  shame.  A  harder  trial  was 
reserved  for  the  valor  of  Count  Humphrey,  who  led  the  cav- 
alry of  the  right  wing.     The  Germans"*  have  Iwen  described 

*  **  See  the  expedition  of  Leo  XI.  against  the  Normans.  See  William 
Appidus  (L  iL  p.  259 — 261)  and  Jeffrey  Malaterra  (L  i.  c.  18,  14,  16,  |x 
S6S.)  They  are  impartial,  as  tlie  national  is  counterbalanced  by  iik 
derical  prejudice 

^  Teutonid,  quia  csBsaries  et  forma  deooros 

Fecerat  egregie  proceri  corporis  illot 
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M  unskilful  in  the  management  of  the  horse  and  the  lanee. 
but  on  foot  they  formed  a  strong  and  impenetrable  phalanx ; 
And  neither  man,  nor  steed,  nor  armor,  could  resist  the  weiglift 
of  their  long  and  two-handed  swords.  After  a  severe  Gonflict| 
they  were  encompassed  by  the  squadrons  returning  from  the 
pursuit ;  and  died  in  the  ranks  with  the  esteem  of  their  foe8| 
and  the  satisfection  of  revenge.  The  gates  of  Civitella  were 
shut  against  the  flying  pope,  and  he  was  overtaken  by  the 
piou)  conquerors,  who  kissed  his  feet,  to  implore  his  bleetbing 
and  the  absolution  of  their  sinful  victory.  The  soldiers  be- 
held in  their  enemy  and  captive  the  vicar  of  Christ;  and, 
though  we  may  suppose  the  policy  of  the  chiefs,  it  is  proba- 
ble that  they  were  infected  by  the  popular  superstition.  In 
the  calm  of  retirement,  the  well-meaning  pope  deplored  the 
effusion  of  Christian  blood,  which  must  be  imputed  to  his 
account:  he  felt,  that  he  had  been  the  author  of  sin  and 
scandal ;  and  as  his  undertaking  had  failed,  the  indecency  of 
his  military  character  was  universally  condemned.**  With 
these  dispositions,  he  listened  to  the  ofiers  of  a  beneficial 
treaty ;  deserted  an  alliance  which  he  had  preached  as  the 
3ause  of  God ;  and  ratified  the  past  and  future  conquests  of 
\he  Normans.  By  whatever  hands  they  had  been  usurped, 
the  provinces  of  Apulia  and  Calabria  were  a  part  of  the 
donation  of  Constantine  and  the  patrimony  of  St  Peter :  the 
grant  and  the  acceptance  confirmed  the  mutual  claims  of  the 
pontiff  and  the  adventurers.  They  promised  to  support^  each 
other  with  spiritual  and  temporal  arms ;  a  tribute  or  quitrent 
of  twelve  pence  was  afterwards  stipulated  for  every  plough- 
land  ;  and  since  this  memorable  transaction,  the  kingdom  of 
Naples  has  remained  above  seven  hundred  years  a  fief  of  the 
Holy  See." 

i , 

Corpora  derident  Normannica  qun  breviora 
Esse  videbaDtur. 

llie  verses  of  the  Apulian  are  commonly  in  this  strain,  thoug^h  he  heats 
liimself  a  little  in  the  battle.  Two  of  his  similes  from  hawking  and  sor- 
cery are  descriptive  of  manners. 

■•  Several  respectable  censures  or  complaints  are  produced  by  M.  de 
Bt  Marc,  (tom.  ii.  p.  200 — 204.)  As  Peter  Damianus,  the  oracle  of 
the  times,  has  denied  the  popes  the  right  of  making  war,  the  hernoit 
(lugciis  eremi  incola)  is  arraigned  by  the  cardinal,  and  Baronius  (Ab* 
Dal.  Eccles.  A.  D.  1063,  No.  10 — 17)  most  strenuously  asserts  the  two 
•words  of  St  Peter. 

"  The  origin  and  nature  of  the  papal  investitures  are  ably  discussc^i 
hw  Giaanmie,  (Istoria  Civile  di  Napoli,  torn.  ii.  |i  87—49,  67 — 66,)  «# 
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The  pedigree  of  Robert  of  Guiscard  '^  is  variously  dedaeed 
from  the  peasants  and  the  dukes  of  Normandy:  from  the 
oeasants,  by  the  pride  and  ignorance  of  a  Gredian  princess ;  '* 
(roin  the  dukes,  by  the  ignorance  and  flattery  of  the  Italian 
subjects.**  His  genuine  descent  may  be  ascribed  to  the  secv- 
ond  or  middle  order  of  private  nobility.**  He  sprang  from 
%  race  of  valvassors  or  bannerets,  of  the  diocese  of  Gou- 
Vances,  in  the  Lower  Normandy :  the  castle  of  Hauteville  was 
their  honorable  seat :  his  father  Tancred  was  conspicuous  in 
the  court  and  army  of  the  duke ;  and  his  military  service  was 
(iimished  by  ten  soldiers  or  knights.  Two  marriages,  of  a 
rank  not  unworthy  of  his  own,  made  him  the  father  of  twelve 
ions,  who  were  educated  at  home  by  the  impartial  tenderness 
of  his  second  wife.  But  a  narrow  patrimony  was  insufficient 
for  this  numerous  and  daring  progeny ;  they  saw  around  the 
neighborhood  the  mischief  of  poverty  and  discord,  and 
resolved  to  seek  in  foreign  wars  a  more  glorious  inheritance. 
Two  only  remained  to  perpetuate  the  race,  and  cherish  their 

^-  -  -  -  I  I        —    ■       _■   ^   I  ■  ■!  ■!  T  LJLMII       !■  Ml^  I  _  

•^  lawyer  and  antiquariaa  Yet  he  vainly  strives  to  reconcile  the 
duties  of  patriot  ana  Catholic  adopts  an  empty  distinction  of  "  Ecclesia 
Romana  non  dedlt,  sed  accepit/'  and  shrinks  from  an  honest  but  dan- 
gerous confession  of  the  truth. 

"  The  birth,  character,  and  first  actions  of  Robert  Guiscard,  may 
be  foqnd  in  Jeffrey  Makterra,  (I  i.  c  8,  4,  1 1,  16,  17,  18,  88,  39,  40,) 
William  Appulus,  (L  il  p.  260 — 262,)  William  Gemeticensis,  or  of 
Jumieges,  (L  xi  e.  80,  p.  668,  664,  edit  Camden,)  and  Anna  Coumena, 
(Alejdad,  L  1.  p.  28 — 27,  I  vi.  p.  166,  166,)  with  Ihe  fuinotations  of 
Ducange,  (Not  m  Alexiad,  p.  230 — 232,  820,)  who  has  swept  all  the 
French  ana  Latin  Chronicles  for  supplemental  intelligence. 

••  'O  Si  *PofHrlprof  (a  Greek  corruption)  o^ros  Nopfi&voi  rd  y^^°s» 

T^v   T^x^f  'kaiifioi Again,  i^  dtpavovs  nav^  t^X^^^   ntpt^dvris.     And 

elsewhere,  (1.  iv.  p.  84,)  dvd  itrx'°^^if  vevias  koI  tvxis  d<i>avodg.  Anna 
Comnena  was  bom  in  the  purple ;  yet  her  father  was  no  more  than 
a  private  though  illustrious  subject,  who  raised  himself  to  the  empire. 

^  Giannonc,  (torn,  il  p.  2)  forgets  all  his  original  aathors,  and  rests 
^s  princely  descent  on  the  credit  of  Inveges,  an  Augustine  monk  of 
Palermo  in  the  last  century.  They  continue  the  succession  of  dukes 
from  RoUo  to  William  XL  the  Bastard  or  Conqueror,  whom  they  hold 
(communemente  si  tiene)  to  be  the  ^Either  of  Tancred  of  Hauteville ;  a 
most  strange  and  stupendous  blunder  I  The  sons  of  Tancred  fought 
in  Apulia,  before  William  IL  was  three  years  old,  (A.  D.  1037.) 

*•  The  judgment  of  Ducange  is  just  and  moderate :  CertS  humili* 
fuit  ac  tenuis  Roberti  familia,  si  ducalem  at  regium  spectemus  apiccniv 
ad  quem  posrea  pervenit;  quas  honesta  tamen  et  prsBter  nobilium 
vuigarium  statum  et  conditionem  illustris  habita  est,  "  quie  neo  humi 
reperet  nee  ^tum  quid  tumeret"  (Wilhelm.  Malmsbur,  de  Gestii 
Anglorum,  \  iil  p.  107.    Not  ad  Alexiad.  p.  280.) 

^Oh.  v.-  -U  > 
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fiither's  age :  their  ten  brothers,  as  they  successfully  attained 
the  vigor  of  manhood,  departed  from  tiie  casde,  passed  tha 
Alps,  and  joined  the  Apdian  camp  of  the  Normans.  Th« 
elder  \vere  prompted  by  native  spirit;  their  success  encour- 
aged their  younger  brethren,  and  the  three  first  in  seniontyi 
William,  Drogo,  and  Humphrey,  deserved  to  be  the  chiefe  of 
their  nation  and  the  founders  of  the  new  republic  Robert 
was  the  eldest  of  the  seven  sons  of  the  second  marriage ;  and 
even  the  reluctant  praise  of  his  foes  has  endowed  him  with 
the  heroic  qualities  of  a  soldier  and  a  statesman.  His  lofty 
stature  surpassed  the  tallest  of  his  army :  his  limbs  were  cast 
in  the  true  proportion  of  strength  and  gracefulness ;  and  to 
the  decline  of  life,  he  maintained  the  patient  vigor  of  health 
and  the  commanding  dignity  of  his  form.  His  complexion 
was  ruddy,  bis  shoulders  were  broad,  his  hair  and  beard  were 
long  and  of  a  flaxen  color,  his  eyes  sparkled  with  fire,  and 
his  voice,  like  that  of  Achilles,  could  impress  obedience  and 
terror  amidst  the  tumult  of  battle.  In  the  ruder  ages  of  chiv- 
alry, such  qualifications  are  not  below  the  notice  of  the  poet 
or  historians :  they  may  observe  that  Robert,  at  once,  and  with 
equal  dexterity,  could  wield  in  the  right  hand  his  sword;  his 
lance  in  the  left ;  that  in  the  battle  of  Civitella  he  was  thrice 
unhorsed ;  and  that  in  the  close  of  that  memorable  day  he 
was  adjudged  to  have  borne  away  the  prize  of  valor  from  the 
warriors  of  the  two  armies.**  His  boundless  ambition  was 
founded  on  the  consciousness  of  superior  worth :  in  the  pur- 
suit of  greatness,  he  was  never  arrested  by  the  scruples  of 
justice,  and  seldom  moved  by  the  feelings  of  humanity :  though 
not  insensible  of  fame,  the  choice  of  open  or  clandestine 
means  was  determined  only  by  his  present  advantage.  The 
surname  of  Guiscard  *'  was  applied  to  this  master  of  political 

*^  I  shall  quote  with  pleasure  some  of  the  best  lines  of  the  Apaliai^ 

a  a  p.  270.) 

Pugnat  utr&qae  manA,  nee  lancea  cassa,  nee  ensis 
Cas8U8  erat,  qaocanque  manft  deducere  vellet. 
Ter  dejectus  equo,  ter  viribuB  ipse  resumptis 
M^or  in  arma  redit:  stimulos  furor  ipse  ministnU. 
Ut  Leo  cum  fl^ndens,  &c. 

Nullus  in  hoc  bello  sicuti  post  bella  probatnm  est 
Victor  vel  victus,  lam  magnos  edidit  ictus. 

*•  The  Norman  writers  and  editors  most  conversant  with  their  owa 

idiom  interpret  Guiscard  or  Wiscard,  by  Callidus,  a  cunning  man.  The 

root  {mae)  is  familiar  to  our  ear ;  and  in  the  old  word  JViscacre,  I  am 

Acern  something  of  a  similar  sense  and  termination.     T^y  ^.x** 

if&vovpydraTOit  is  no  bad  translation  of  the  surname  and  character  «lf 

Robert 
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wisdom,  which  is  too  often  confounded  with  the  practice  cC 
dissimulation  and  deceit ;  and  Robert  is  praised  bj  the  Apih 
iian  poet  for  excelling  the  cunning  of  Ulysses  and  the  elo- 
quence of  Cicero.  Yet  these  arts  were  disguised  by  an 
appearance  of  military  frankness :  in  his  highest  fortune,  he 
was  accessible  and  courteous  to  his  fellow-soldiers ;  and 
while  he  indulged  the  prejudices  of  his  new  subjects,  he 
afifected  in  his  dress  and  manners  to  maintain  the  ancient 
fashion  of  his  country.  He  grasped  with  a  rapacious,  that 
he  might  distribute  with  a  hberal,  hand :  his  primitive  indi- 
gence had  taught  the  habits  of  frugality ;  the  gain  of  a  mer- 
chant was  not  below  his  attention;  and  his  prisoners  were 
tortured  with  slow  and  unfeeling  cruelty,  to  force  a  discovery 
of  their  secret  treasure.  According  to  the  Greeks,  he  de- 
parted from  Normandy  with  only  five  followers  on  horseback 
and  thirty  on  foot ;  yet  even  this  allowance  appears  too  boun- 
tiful :  the  sixth  son  of  Tancred  of  Hauteville  passed  the  Alps 
as  a  pilgrim ;  and  his  first  military  band  was  levied  among 
the  adventurers  of  Italy.  His  brothers  and  countrymen  had 
divided  the  fertile  lands  of  Apulia;  but  they  guarded  their 
shares  with  the  jealousy  of  avarice ;  the  aspiring  youth  was 
driven  forwards  to  the  mountains  of  Calabria,  and  in  his  first 
exploits  against  the  Greeks  and  the  natives,  it  is  not  easy  to 
discriminate  the  hero  from  the  robber.  To  surprise  a  castle 
or  a  convent,  to  ensnare  a  wealthy  citizen,  to  plunder  the 
adjacent  villages  for  necessary  food,  were  the  obscure  labors 
which  formed  and  exercised  tne  powers  of  his  mind  and  body. 
The  volunteers  of  Normandy  adhered  to  his  standard ;  and, 
imder  his  command,  the  peasants  of  Calabria  assumed  the 
name  and  character  of  Normans. 

As  the  genius  of  Robert  expanded  with  his  fortune,  he 
awakened  the  jealousy  of  his  elder  brother,  by  whom,  in  a 
transient  quarrel,  hts>  life  was  threatened  and  his  liberty 
restrained.  After  the  death  of  Humphrey,  the  tender  age 
of  his  sons  excluded  them  from  the  command ;  they  were 
reduced  to  a  private  estate,  by  the  ambition  of  their  guardian 
and  uncle ;  and  Guiscard  was  exalted  on  a  buckler,  and  saluted 
count  of  Apulia  and  general  of  the  republic.  With  an  increase 
of  authority  and  of  force,  he  resumed  the  conquest  of  Cala- 
bria, and  soon  aspired  to  a  rank  that  should  raise  him  forever 
above  the  heads  of  his  equals.  By  some  acts  of  rapine  or 
sacrilege,  he  had  incurred  a  papal  excommunication ;  but 
Nicholas  the  Second  was  easily  persuaded  that  the  diviuoni 
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of  friends  could  terminate  only  in  their  mutual  prejudice ;  thai 
the  Normans  were  the  faithful  champions  of  the  Holy  See ; 
and  it  was  safer  to  trust  the  alliance  of  a  prinoe  than  the 
caprice  of  an  aristocracy.  A  synod  of  one  hundred  bisbopt 
was  convened  at  Melphi ;  and  the  count  interrupted  an  im- 
portant enterprise  to  guard  the  person  and  execute  the  decreet 
of  the  Roman  ponti£  His  gratitude  and  policy  conferred  on 
ttobert  and  his  posterity  the  ducal  title/'  with  the  investiture 
(jf  Apulia,  Calabria^  and  all  the  lands,  both  in  Italy  and  Sicily, 
which  his  sword  could  rescue  from  the  schismatic  Greeks  and 
ihe  unbelieving  Saracens/*  This  apostolic  sanction  might 
justify  his  arms ;  but  the  obedience  of  a  free  and  victorious 
people  could  not  be  transferred  without  their  consent;  and 
Guiscard  dissembled  his  elevation  till  the  ensuing  campaign 
had  been  illustrated  by  the  conquest  of  Consenza  and  Reggio. 
\n  the  hour  of  triumph,  he  assembled  his  troops,  and  solicited 
Khe  Normans  to  confirm  by  their  suffrage  the  judgment  of  the 
vicar  of  Christ:  the  soldiers  hailed  with  joyful  aoclamaUons 
their  valiant  duke ;  and  the  counts,  his  former  equals,  pro- 
nounced the  oath  of  fidelity  with  hollow  smiles  and  secret 
indignation.  After  this  inauguration,  Robert  styled  himself 
**  By  the  grace  of  God  and  St  Peter,  duke  of  Apulia,  Calabria, 
and  hereafter  of  Sicily ;"  and  it  was  the  labor  of  twenty 
years  to  deserve  and  realize  these  lofty  appellations.  Such 
tordy  progress,  in  a  narrow  space,  may  seem  unworthy  of  the 
abilities  of  the  chief  and  the  spirit  of  the  nation ;  but  the 
Normans  were  few  in  number ;  their  resources  were  scanty ; 
their  service  was  voluntary  and  precarious.  The  bravest 
designs  of  the  duke  were  sometimes  opposed  by  the  firee 
^oice  of  his  parliament  of  barons :  the  twelve  counts  of  pop- 
ular election  conspired  against  his  authority  ;  and  against  their 
perfidious  uncle,  the  sons  of  Humphrey  demanded  justice  and 
revenge.     By  his  policy  and  vigor,  Guiscard  discovered  their 


*'  The  aoauisition  of  the  ducal  title  by  Robert  Guiscard  is  a  nice 
And  obscure  business.  With  the  good  advice  of  Giannone,  Muratori, 
Rnd  St  Marc,  I  have  endeavored  to  form  a  consistent  and  probable 
narrative. 

^  Baroniup  (Annal.  Eccles.  A.  D.  1059,  No.  69)  has  published  the 
original  act  He  professes  to  have  copied  it  from  the  Liber  Censuumt 
A  Vatican  MS.  Yet  a  Liber  Oensuuin  of  the  xiith  century  has  been 
printed  by  Muratori,  (Antiquit  Medii  iEvi,  torn.  v.  p.  851 — 908;)  and 
the  names  of  Vatican  and  Cardinal  awaken  the  suspicions  of  a  Protee 
kMit,  and  even  of  a  philosopher. 
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plots,  suppressed  their  rebellions,  and  punished  the  guiltj  with 
death  or  exile :  but  in  these  domestic  feuds,  his  years,  and 
the  national  strength,  were  unprofitablj  consumed.  After 
the  defeat  of  his  foreign  enemies,  the  Greeks,  Lombards,  and 
Saracens,  their  broken  forces  retreated  to  the  strong  and  pop- 
ulous cities  of  the  sea-coast.  They  excelled  in  the  arts  of 
fortification  and  defence;  the  Normans  were  accustomed  to 
serve  on  horseback  in  the  field,  and  their  rude  attempts  could 
only  succeed  by  the  efforts  of  persevering  courage.  The 
resistance  of  Salerho  was  maintained  above  eight  months ;  the 
siege  or  blockade  of  Bari  lasted  near  four  years.  In  these 
actions  the  Norman  duke  was  the  foremost  in  every  danger ; 
in  every  fatigue  the  last  and  most  patient.  As  he  pressed 
the  citadel  of  Salerno,  a  huge  stone  from  the  rampart  shat- 
tered one  of  his  military  engines ;  and  4>y  a  splinter  he  was 
wounded  in  the  breast  Before  the  gates  of  Bari,  he  lodged 
in  a  miserable  hut  or  barrack,  composed  of  dry  branches, 
and  thatched  with  straw;  a  perilous  station,  on  all  sides 
open  to  the  inclemency  of  the  winter  and  the  spears  oi  the 
enemy.** 

The  Italian  conquests  of  Robert  correspond  with  the  limits 
of  the  present  kingdom  of  Naples ;  and  the  countries  united 
by  his  arms  have  not  been  dissevered  by  the  revolutions 
of  seven  hundred  years.**  The  monarchy  has  been  com- 
posed of  the  Greek  provinces  of  Calabria  and  Apulia,  of  the 
Lombard  principality  of  Salerno,  the  republic  of  Amalphi, 
and  the  inland  dependencies  of  the  large  and  ancient  duchy 
of  Beneventum.  Three  districts  only  were  exempted  from 
the  common  law  of  subjection  ;  the  first  forever,  the  two  last 
till  the  middle  of  the  succeeding  century.  The  city  and  im- 
mediate territory  of  Benevento  had  been  transferred,  by  gift 
or  exchange,  from  the  German  emperor  to  the  Roman  pontiff ; 
and  although  Ihis  holy  land  was  sometimes  invaded,  the  name 
of  St  Peter  was  finally  more  potent  than  the  sword  of  the 
Normans.  Their  first  colony  of  Aversa  subdued  and  held 
the  state  of  Capua;  and  her  princes  were  reduced  to  beg 

**  Read  the  life  of  Guiscard  in  the  second  and  third  books  of  th« 
Apulian,  the  first  and  second  books  of  Malaterra. 

*•  The  conquests  of  Robert  Giiiscard  and  Roger  L,  the  exemption  ol 
Benev^euto  uad  the  xii  provinces  of  the  kingdom,  are  fairly  exposed  by 
Oianuone  in  the  second  volume  of  his  Istoria  Civile,  L  ix.  x.  xi  and  1 
zvil  p.  460 — 470.  This  modem  division  was  not  establ'shed  Ymfore  thi 
time  of  Frederic  IL 
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their  bread  befon)  the  palace  of  their  fathers.  The  dukes 
of  Naples,  the  present  metropolis,  maintained  the  popular 
freedom,  under  the  shadow  of  the  Byzantine  empire.  Among 
the  new  acquisitions  of  Guiscard,  the  science  of  Salerno, 
and  the  trade  of  Amaiphi,*'  may  detain  for  a  moment  the 
curiosity  of  the  reader.  I.  Of  the  learned  taculties,  juris 
prudence  implies  the  previous  establishment  of  laws  and 
property ;  and  theology  may  perhaps  be  superseded  by  the 
full  light  of  religion  and  reason.  But  the  savage  and  the  sage 
must  alike  implore  the  assistance  of  physic ;  and,  if  our  dis- 
eases are  inflamed  by  luxury,  the  mischief^  of  blows  and 
wounds  would  be  more  frequent  in  the  ruder  ages  of  society. 
The  treasures  of  Grecian  medicine  had  been  communicated 
to  the  Arabian  colonies  of  Africa,  Spain,  and  Sicily ;  and  in 
the  intercourse  of  p€ace  and  war,  a  spark  of  knowledge  had 
been  kindled  and  cherished  at  Salerno,  an  illustrious  city,  in 
which  the  men  were  honest  and  the  women  beautiful.**  A 
school,  the  first  that  arose  in  the  darkness  of  Europe,  was 
consecrated  to  the  healing  art :  the  conscience  of  monks  and 
bishops  was  reconciled  to  that  salutary  and  lucrative  profes- 
sion ;  and  a  crowd  of  patients,  of  the  most  eminent  rank,  and 
most  distant  climates,  invited  or  visited  the  physicians  of  Sa- 
lerno. They  were  protected  by  the  Norman  conquerors  ;  and 
Guiscard,  though  bred  in  arms,  could  discern  the  merit  and 
value  of  a  philosopher.  After  a  pilgrimage  of  thirty-nine  years, 
Oonstantine,  an  African  Christian,  returned  from  Bagdad,  a 
master  of  the  language  and  learning  of  the  Arabians ;  and 


"  Giannono,  (torn,  it  p.  119 — 127,)  Muratori,  (Antiquitai  Medii 
^yi,  torn.  ill.  dissert  xliv.  p.  985,  986,)  and  Tiraboschi,  (Istoria  della 
Letteratura  Italiana,)  have  given  an  historical  account  of  these  physi- 
cians; their  medical  knowledge  and  practice  must  be  left  to  our 
physicians. 

*^  At  the  end  of  the  Historia  Pandectarum  of  Henry  Brenckmann, 
(Trajecti  ad  Rhenimi,  1722,  in  4to.,)  the  indefatigable  author  has  in- 
serted two  dissertations,  de  Republic^  Amalpbitantl,  and  de  Amalphi 
a  Pisanis  direptd,  which  are  built  on  the  testimonies  of  one  hundred 
•cd  forty  writers.  Yet  he  has  forgotten  two  most  important  passages 
of  the  embassy  of  Liutprand,  (A.  D.  9  39.)  which  compare  the  trade 
and  navigation  of  Amalphi  with  that  of  Venice. 

**  Urbs  Latii  non  est  hdc  delitiosior  urbe, 

Frugibus,  arboribus,  vinoque  redundat;  et  unde 
Non  tibi  poma,  nuces,  non  pulchra  palatia  desunt, 
VoD  species  muliebris  abest  probitasque  virorum. 

GuUelmus  Appulus,  I.  iii  p.  )§t 
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Balerno  was  enriched  by  the  practice,  the  lessons,  and  the 
writings  of  the  pupil  of  Avicenna.  The  school  of  medicine 
has  long  slept  in  the  name  of  a  university  ;  but  her  precepts 
are  abridged  in  a  string  of  aphorisms,  bound  together  in  the 
Leonine  verses,  or  Latin  rhymes,  of  the  twelfth  century.** 
IL  Seven  miles  to  the  west  of  Salerno,  and  thirty  to  the  south 
of  Naples,  the  obscure  town  of  Amalphi  displayed  the  power 
and  rewards  of  industry.  The  land,  however  fertile,  was 
of  narrow  extent ;  but  the  sea  was  accessible  and  open :  the 
mhabitants  first  assumed  the  office  of  supplying  the  western 
world  with  the  manufactures  and  productions  of  the  East; 
and  this  useful  traffic  was  the  source  of  their  opulence  and 
freedom.  The  government  was  popular,  under  the  adminis^ 
tration  of  a  duke  and  the  supremacy  of  the  Greek  emper#. 
Fifty  thousand  citizens  were  numbered  in  the  walls  of  Amal- 
phi ;  nor  was  any  city  more  abundantly  provided  with  gold, 
silver,  and  the  objects  of  precious  luxury.  The  mariners  who 
swarmed  in  her  port,  excelled  in  the  theory  and  practice 
of  navigation  and  astronomy :  and  the  discovery  of  the  com- 
pass, which  has  opened  the  globe,  is  owing  to  their  ingenuity 
or  good  fortune.  Their  trade  was  extended  to  the  coaste,  or  at 
least  to  the  commodities,  of  Africa,  Arabia,  and  India :  and 
their  settlements  in  Constantinople,  Antioch,  Jerusalem,  and 
Alexandria,  acquired  the  privileges  of  independent  colonies.*' 
After  three  hundred  years  of  prosperity,  Amalphi  was  op- 
pressed by  the  arms  of  the  Normans,  and  sacked  by  the  jeal- 


**  Moratori  carries  their  antiquity  above  the  year  (1066)  of  the 
leath  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  the  rex  Anglorwn  to  whom  they  are 
addressed.  Nor  is  this  date  affected  by  the  opinion,  or  rather  mistake, 
of  Pasquier  (Kecherches  de  la  France,  I.  vii.  a  2)  and  Ducange, 
(Glossar.  Latin.)  The  practice  of  rhyming,  as  early  as  the  viith  oen- 
tnry,  was  borrowed  from  the  languages  of  the  North  and  East,  (Mura- 
tori,  Antiquitat.  tom.  iii.  dissert  xl.  p.  686 — 708.) 

*'  The  description  of  Amalphi,  oy  William  the  Apnlian,  (L  iii  pi 
S67,)  contains  much  truth  and  some  poetry,  and  the  third  Uno  may  M 
appued  to  the  sailor's  compass : — 

Nulla  magis  locuples  ai^nto,  vestibus,  auro 

Partibus  innumeris :  h&c  plurimus  urbe  moratnr 

Kauta  maris  Cetlique  vias  aperire  peritus. 

Hue  et  Alexandri  diversa  feruntur  ab  urbe 

R^s,  et  Antiochi.    6en6  baec  freta  plurima  tranalt. 

His  Arabes,  Indi,  Siculi  naacuntur  et  AM, 

Ifec  geos  est  totum  preore  nobilitata  per  orbeiSf 

St  merauido  forena  et  amaiu  mercata  lefem. 
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oiisj  of  Pisa ;  but  the  poverty  of  one  thousand  *  fisherman  m 
yet  dignified  by  the  remains  of  an  arsenal,  a  cathedral,  and 
tlio  palaces  of  royal  merchants. 

Roger,  the  twelfth  and  last  of  the  sons  of  Tancred,  had 
been  long  detained  in  Normandy  by  his  own  and  his  father* 
age.  He  accepted  the  welcome  summons ;  hastened  to  tha 
^pulian  camp;  and  deserved  at  first  the  esteem,  and  afte^ 
lards  the  envy,  of  his  elder  brother.  Their  valor  and  am- 
>ition  were  equal ;  but  the  youth,  the  beauty,  the  elegant 
Manners,  of  Roger  engaged  the  disinterested  love  of  the  sol- 
diers and  people.  So  scanty  was  his  allowance  for  himself 
and  forty  followers,  that  he  descended  from  conquest  to  rob- 
bery, and  from  robbery  to  domestic  theft ;  and  so  loose  were 
the  notions  of  property,  that,  by  his  own  historian,  at  his 
special  command,  he  is  accused  of  stealing  horses  from  a 
stable  at  Melphi.**  His  spirit  emerged  from  poverty  and 
disgrace :  from  these  base  practices  he  rose  to  the  merit  and 
glory  of  a  holy  war ;  and  the  invasion  of  Sicily  was  seconded 
by  Uie  zeal  and  policy  of  his  brother  Guiscard.  After  the 
retreat  of  the  Greeks,  the  idolaters^  a  most  audacious  reproach 
of  the  Catholics,  had  retrieved  their  losses  and  possessions ; 
but  the  deliverance  of  the  island,  so  vainly  undertaken  by  the 
forces  of  the  Eastern  empire,  was  achieved  by  a  small  and 
private  band  of  adventurers.**  In  the  first  attempt,  Roger 
braved,  in  an   open  boat,  the  real  and  £eibulous  dangers  of 


•*  Latrocinio  armigerorum  Bnorum  m  multis  sustentahatnr,  ^uod 
qnidem  ad  ejus  ignominiam  Don  dicimus;  sed  ipso  ita  prsecipiente 
adhue  viliora  et  reprehensibiliora  dicturi  sumus  ut  pluribus  patescat, 
quam  laboriose  et  cum  quanU  angustid  a  profunaS  paupertate  ad 
eummum  cutmen  diyitkurum  vel  hoDoris  attigerit  Such  is  the  prefoce 
of  Malaterra  (L  i.  e.  25)  to  the  horse-stealing.  From  the  moment  (I 
L  c  19^  that  he  has  mentioned  his  patron  Roger,  the  elder  brother 
sinks  mto  the  second  character.  Something  similar  in  Velleius  Pater* 
cuius  may  be  observed  of  Augustus  and  Tiberius. 

*'  Duo  sibi  proficua  deputans  animsB  scilicet  et  corporis  si  terraai 
Idolis  deditam  ad  cultum  divinum  revocaret,  (Galfrid  Malaterra,  1.  ii 
c  1.)  The  conquest  of  Sicily  is  related  in  the  three  last  books,  and 
he  himself  has  given  an  accurate  summary  of  the  chapters,  (p.  544- 


*  Amalfi  had  only  one  thoosand  mhahitants  at  the  commencement  al 
ihe  18th  century,  when  it  was  visited  by  Brenckmann,  (Brenckmann  di 
Rep.  Amalph.  Diss.  i.  c  S3.)  At  present  it  has  six  or  eight  thoaaaai 
Hist  des  B^p.  torn.  I  p.  304.— G. 
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Seylla  and  Charybdis ;  landed  with  only  sixty  soldiers  on  a 
hostile  shore;  drove  the  Saracens  to  the  gates  of  Messina* 
and  safely  returned  with  the  spoils  of  the  adjacent  country. 
In  the  fortress  of  Trani,  his  active  and  patient  courage  were 
equally  conspicuous.  In  his  old  age  he  related  with  pleasure, 
that,  hy  the  distress  of  the  siege,  himself,  and  the  countess 
his  wife,  had  heen  reduced  to  a  single  cloak  or  mantle,  which 
they  wore  alternately ;  that  in  a  sally  his  horse  had  been 
slain,  and  he  was  dragged  away  by  the  Saracens ;  but  that 
he  owed  his  rescue  to  his  good  sword,  and  had  retreated  with 
his  saddle  on  his  back,  lest  the  meanest  trophy  might  be  left 
in  the  hands  of  the  miscreants.  In  the  siege  of  Trani,  three 
hundred  Normans  withstood  and  repulsed  the  forces  of  the 
bland.  In  the  field  of  Ceramio,  6fty  thousand  horse  and  foot 
were  overthrown  by  one  hundred  and  thirty-six  Christian  sol- 
diers, without  reckoning  St  George,  who  fought  on  horseback 
in  the  foremost  ranks.  The  captive  banners,  with  four  cam- 
els, were  reserved  for  the  successor  of  St  Peter;  and  had 
these  barbaric  spoils  been  exposed,  not  in  the  Vatican,  but  in 
the  Capitol,  they  might  have  revived  the  memory  of  the  Punic 
triumphs.  These  insufficient  numbers  of  the  Normans  most 
{U'obably  denote  their  knights,  the  soldiers  of  honorable  and 
equestrian  rank,  each  of  whom  was  attended  by  five  or  six 
followers  in  the  neld ;  **  yet,  with  the  aid  of  this  interpreta- 
tion, and  after  every  fair  allowance  on  the  side  of  valor,  arms, 
and  reputation,  the  discomfiture  of  so  many  myriads  will 
Deduce  the  prudent  reader  to  the  alternative  of  a  miracle  or  a 
&ble.  The  Arabs  of  Sicily  derived  a  frequent  and  powerful 
succor  from  their  country/ men  of  Africa :  in  the  siege  of  Pa- 
lermo, the  Norman  cavalry  was  assisted  by  the  galleys  of 
Pisa;  and,  in  the  hour  of  action,  the  envy  of  the  two  brothers 
was  sublimed  to  a  generous  and  invincible  emulation.  After 
a  war  of  thirty  years,"  Roger,  with  the  title  of  great  count, 
obtained  the  sovereignty  of  the  largest  and  most  fruitful 

•*  See  the  word  Militea  in  the  Latin  Glossary  of  Ducange 
**  Of  odd  particulars,  I  learn  from  Malaterra,  that  the  Arabs  had 
ntroduced  into  Sicily  the  use  of  camels  (I  i.  c.  88)  and  of  carrier- 
pigeons,  (c  42 ;)  and  that  the  bite  of  the  tarantula  provokes  a  windy 
disposition,  quae  per  anum  inhoneste  crcpitando  emergit ;  a  symptom 
most  ridiculously  felt  by  the  whole  Norman  army  in  their  camp  neat 
Palermo,  (c  86.)  I  shall  add  an  etymology  not  unworthy  of  the  xith 
rentury :  Messana  is  divided  from  Meuin,  the  place  from  wheaoe  tlic 
harveati  of  the  ide  were  sent  in  tribute  to  Rome,  (L  IL  c.  1.) 
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k»Iand  of  tho  Mediterranean ;  and  his  administiation  displajt 
a  liberal  and  enlightened  mind,  above  the  limits  of  his  age 
and  education.  The  Moslems  were  maintained  in  the  free  en- 
joyment of  their  religion  and  property  :*•  a  philosopher  and 
physician  of  Mazara,  of  the  race  of  Mahomet,  harangued  the 
conqueror,  and  was  invited  to  court ;  his  geography  of  the 
seven  climates  was  translated  into  Latin ;  and  Roger,  after  a  dili- 
gent perusal,  preferred  the  work  of  the  Arabian  to  the  writings 
of  the  Grecian  Ptolemy.**  A  remnant  of  Christian  natives 
had  promoted  the  success  of  the  Normans :  they  were  reward- 
ed by  the  triumph  of  the  cross.  The  island  was  restored  to 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Roman  pontiff;  new  bishops  were  plant- 
ed in  the  principal  cities ;  and  the  clergy  was  satisfied  by  a  lib- 
eral endowment  of  churches  and  monasteries.  Yet  the  Catho- 
lic hero  asserted  the  rights  of  the  civil  magistrate.  Instead  ci 
resigning  the  investiture  of  benefices,  he  dexterously  applied  to 
his  own  profit  the  papal  claims  :  the  supremacy  of  the  crown 
was  secured  and  enlarged,  by  the  singular  bull,  which  declares 
the  princes  of  Sicily  hereditary  and  perpetual  legates  of  the 
Holy  See.'* 

To  Robert  Guiscard,  the  conquest  of  Sicily  was  more  glo- 
rious than  beneficial :  the  possession  of  ApuUa  and  Calabria 
was  inadequate  to  his  ambition  ;  and  he  resolved  to  embrace 
or  create  the  first  occasion  of  invading,  perhaps  of  subduing, 
the  Roman  empire  of  the  East*'     From  his  first  wife,  the 

^  See  the  capitulation  of  Palermo  in  Malaterra,  L  IL  a  46,  and 
Oiannone,  who  remarks  the  general  toleration  of  the  Saracens,  (torn 
ii  p.  72.) 

*''  John  Leo  Afer,  de  Medicis  et  Philosophus  Arabibus,  c  14,  apud 
Fabric  Bibliot  Qr»c.  tom.  xiii  p.  278,  279.  This  philosopher  ia 
named  Esseriph  Essachalli,  and  be  died  in  Africa,  A.  H.  516,  A.  D. 
1122.  Tet  this  story  bears  a  strange  resemblance  to  the  Sherifai 
Edrissi,  who  presented  his  book  (Geographia  Nubiensis,  see  preface 
p.  88,  90,  170}  to  Roger,  king  of  Sicily,  A.  H.  541,  A.  D.  1153,  (D'Her 
oelot,  Biblioth&que  Orientale,  p.  786.  Prideaux's  life  of  Mahomet, 
p.  188.  Petit  cfe  la  Croix,  Hist  de  Gengiscan,  p.  535,  536.  Casiri, 
Bibliot.  Arab.  Hispaa  torn,  il  p.  9 — 1 3 ;)  and  1  am  afraid  of  some 
mistake. 

*■  Malatcrra  remarks  the  foundation  of  the  bishoprics,  (L  iv.  c  7,) 
and  produces  the  original  of  the  bull,  (1.^  iv.  a  29.)  Giannone  gives  a 
rational  idea  of  this  privilege,  and  the  tribunal  of  the  monarchy  of 
Sicily,  (tom.  il  p.  95 — 102;)  and  St  Marc  (Abr6g6,  tom.  iiL  p.  217— 
tOl,  1st  column)  labors  the  case  with  the  diligence  of  a  Siciuaii  law* 
y«r. 

**  In  the  first  expediticn  of  Robert  against  the  Greeks,  I  foUofV 
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partner  of  his  humble  fortune,  he  had  been  divorced  under  th€ 
pretence  of  consanguinity ;  and  her  son  Bohemond  was  des- 
tined to  imitate,  rather  than  to  succeed,  his  illustrious  fa- 
ther. The  second  wife  of  Guiscard  was  the  daughter  of 
the  princes  of  Salerno ;  the  Lombards  acquiesced  in  the  lineal 
succession  of  their  son  Roger ;  their  five  daughters  were  given 
in  honorable  nuptials,*'  and  one  of  them  was  betrothed,  in  a 
tender  age,  to  Constantine,  a  beautiful  youth,  the  son  and  heir 
of  the  emperor  Michael.**  But  the  throne  of  Constantinople 
was  shaken  by  a  revolution :  the  Imperial  fiimily  of  Ducaa 
was  confined  to  the  palace  or  the  cloister ;  and  Robert  de- 
plored, and  resented,  tiie  disgrace  of  his  daughter  and  the  ex- 
pulsion of  his  ally.  A  Greek,  who  styled  himself  the  father 
of  Constantine,  soon  appeared  at  Salerno,  and  related  the  ad- 
ventures of  his  &11  and  flight  That  unfortunate  fi^end  was 
acknowledged  bv  the  duke,  and  adorned  with  the  pomp  and 
titles  of  Imperial  dignity  :  in  his  triumphal  progress  through 
Apulia  and  Calabria,  Michael "  was  saluted  with 'the  tears  and 
acclamations  of  the  people ;  and  Pope  Gregory  the  Seventh 
exhorted  the  bishops  to  preach,  and  the  Catholics  to  fight,  in 
the  pious  work  of  his  restoration.  His  conversations  with 
Robert  were  frequent  and  ^miliar ;  and  their  mutual  promises 
were  justified  by  the  valor  of  the  Normans  and  the  treasures 

Anna  Oomnena,  (the  ist,  iiid,  ivth,  and  vtfa  books  of  the  Alexiad,)  Wil- 
tiam  Appulus,  (L  ivth  and  vth,  p.  270 — 275,)  and  Jeffrey  Malaterra, 
(L  ill  c.  13, 14,  24 — 29,  89.)  Their  information  is  contemporary  ind 
authentic,  but  none  of  them  were  eye-witnesses  of  the  war. 

**  One  of  them  was  married  to  Hugh,  the  son  of  Azzo,  or  Axo,  a 
marqois  of  Lombardy,  rich,  powerful,  and  noble,  (Gulielm.  Appul.  1.  iil 
p.  267,)  in  the  xith  century,  and  whose  ancestors  in  the  zth  and  ixth 
are  explored  by  the  critical  industry  of  Leibnitz  and  MuratorL  From 
the  two  elder  sons  of  themarmiis  Azzo  are  derived  the  illustrious  lines 
of  Brunswick  and  Este.    See  Muratori,  Antichita  Estense. 

"  Anna  Gomnena,  somewhat  too  wantonly,  praises  and  bewails  that 
handsome  boy,  who,  after  Uie  rupture  of  his  barbaric  nuptials,  (L  i  p. 
23,)  was  betrothed  as  her  husband;   he  was  HyaX^a  <pv<n<ai 

6cot>  jfKipoiv  (piXoriftriiia ^(^pvaod  y^*"^^^  iiroppnvj  <&C.,  (p.  27.)     lEilse- 

where  she  describes  the  red  and  white  of  his  skin,  his  hawk's  eyes,  Ac, 

I  iii.  p.  71. 

"  Anna  Oomnena,  1.  i.  p.  28,  29.     Gulielm.  AppuL  L  iv    p.  271. 

Galfrid  Malaterra,  1.  iil  c.  13,  p.  579,  680.    Malaterra  is  more  cautioiu 

IB  his  style ;  but  the  Apulian  is  bold  and  positive. 

Mer'*{tU3  96  Micbaelem 

'^''«Dor9*  a  Hsrieis  qntiUm  seductor  ad  Uluni. 

Aa  Gregonr  "^TT  bid  *jeHp7od,  Baroniiis  almost  alone,  recogmaet  fkt 

«npcror  MicI'm!  (A  1>.  tuOO,  Ao.  44.) 
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of  the  East  Fei  this  Michael,  by  the  confession  of  the  Greeh 
and  Latins,  was  a  pageant  and  an  impostor ;  a  monk  who  had 
fled  from  his  convent,  or  a  domestic  who  had  served  m  the 
palace.  The  fraud  had  been  contrived  by  the  subtle  Guis- 
card ;  and  he  trusted,  that  after  this  pretender  had  given  a 
decent  color  to  his  arms,  he  would  sink,  at  the  nod  of  the  con* 
queror,  into  his  primitive  obscurity.  But  victory  was  the  only 
argument  that  could  determine  the  belief  of  the  Greeks ;  and 
the  ardor  of  the  Latins  was  much  inferior  to  their  credulity : 
the  Norman  veterans  wished  to  enjoy  the  harvest  of  their  toils, 
and  the  unwarUke  Italians  trembled  at  the  known  and  un« 
known  dangers  of  a  transmarine  expedition.  In  his  new 
levies,  Robert  exerted  the  influence  of  gifts  and  promises,  the 
terrors  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  authority ;  and  some  acts  of  vi- 
olence might  justify  the  reproach,  that  age  and  infancy  wera 
pressed  without  distinction  into  the  service  of  their  unrelenting 
prince.  After  two  years'  incessant  preparations  the  land^nd 
naval  forces  w«re  assembled  at  Otranto,  at  the  heel,  or  extreme 
promontory,  of  Italy ;  and  Robert  was  accompanied  by  his 
wife,  who  fought  by  his  side,  his  son  Bohemond,  and  the 
representative  of  the  emperor  Michael.  Thirteen  hundred 
knights  •*  of  Norman  race  or  discipline,  formed  the  sinewa 
of  the  army,  which  might  be  swelled  to  thirty  thousand"^ 
followers  of  every  denomination.  The  men,  the  horses,  the 
arms,  the  engines,  the  wooden  towers,  covered  with  raw  hides, 
were  embarked  on  board  one  hundred  and  fifty  vessels :  the 
transports  had  been  built  in  the  ports  of  Italy,  and  the  galleys 
were  supplied  by  the  alliance  of  the  republic  of  Ragusa. 

At  the  mouth  of  the  Adriatic  Gulf,  the  shores  of  Italy  and 
Epirus  incline  towards  each  other.  The  space  between 
Brundusium  and  Durazzo,  the  Roman  passage,  is  no  more 
than  one  hundred  miles  ;**  at  the  last  station  of  Otranto,  it  is 


*'  Ipee  armatsB  militioB  non  plusquam  mooo  milites  secum  habuisse, 
ab  eis  qui  eidem  negotio  interfuerunt  attestatur,  (Malaterra,  1.  iii.  c.  24, 
p.  683.)  These  are  the  same  whom  the  Apulian  (I  iv.  p.  273)  styles 
the  equestris  gens  ducis,  equites  de  gente  duels. 

•*  El's  rptdKovra  yiXidSagf  savs  Anna  Comnena  (Alexias,  1.  i  p.  87 ;) 
and  her  account  tallies  with  the  number  and  lading  of  the  shipR.  I\it 
in  Dyrrachium  cum  xv.  millibus  hominum,  says  the  Chronicon  Brere 
Normaimicum,  (Muratori,  Scriptores,  torn.  v.  p.  278.)  I  have  endeav- 
ored to  reconcile  these  reckonings. 

••  The  Itinerary  of  Jerusalem  (p.  609,  edit  Wesseluig)  give*  «  tnw 
Bad  reasonable  space  of  a  thousand  stadia  or  one  hundred -nilM 
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eJNitraoted  tc  fifty ;  ^  and  ibis  narrow  distanoe  had  tuggesled 
to  Pyrrhus  and  Pompey  the  sublime  or  extravagant  idea  of  a 
bridge.  Before  the  general  embarkation,  the  Norman  duke 
despatched  Bohemond  witb  fifteen  galleys  to  seize  or  threaten 
the  Isle  of  Corfu,  to  survey  the  opposite  coast,  and  to  secure 
a  harbor  in  the  neighborhood  of  Vallona  for  the  landing  of  the 
troops.  They  passed  and  landed  without  perceiving  an  ene- 
my; and  this  successful  experiment  displayed  the  neglect 
and  decay  of  the  naval  power  of  the  Greeks.  The  islands  of 
Epirus  and  the  maritime  towns  were  subdued  by  the  arms  or 
the  name  of  Robert,  who  led  his  fleet  and  army  from  Corfu 
(I  use  the  modern  appellation)  to  the  siege  of  Dura^zo.  That 
city,  the  western  key  of  the  empire,  was  guarded  by  ancient 
renown,  and  recent  fortifications,  by  George  Palseologus^  a 
patrician,  victorious  in  the  Oriental  wars,  and  a  numerous  gar- 
rison of  Albanians  and  Macedonians,  who,  in  every  age,  have 
maintained  the  character  of  soldiers.  In  the  prosecution  of 
his  enterprise,  the  courage  of  Guiscard  was  assailed  by  every 
form  of  danger  and  mischance.  In  the  most  propitious  season 
of  the  year,  as  his  fleet  passed  along  the  coast,  a  storm  of 
wind  and  snow  unexpectedly  arose :  the  Adriatic  was  swelled 
by  the  raging  blast  of  the  south,  and  a  new  shipwreck  con- 
firmed the  old  in&my  of  the  Acroceraunian  rocks.*^  The 
sails,  the  masts,  and  the  oars,  were  shattered  or  torn  away ; 
the  sea  and  shore  were  covered  with  the  fragments  of  vessels, 
with  arms  and  dead  bodies ;  and  the  greatest  part  of  the  pro- 
visions were  either  drowned  or  damaged.  The  ducal  galley 
was  laboriously  rescued  from  the  waves,  and  Robert  halted 
seven  days  on  the  adjacent  cape,  to  collect  the  relics  of  his 
loss,  and  revive  the  drooping  spirits  of  his  soldiers.  The  Nor- 
mans were  no  longer  the  bold  and  experienced  mariners  who 

which  is  strangely  doubled  by  Strabo  (I  tl  p.  488)  and  Pliny,  (Hist 
Natur.  iil  16.) 

**  Pliny  (Hist  Nat  ill  6,  16)  allows  quinquagirUa  millia  for  this 
brevissimus  cursus,  and  agrees  with  the  real  distance  from  Otranto  to 
La  Vallona,  or  Aulon,  (D'Anville,  Analyse  de  sa  Carte  dea  Oot^s  de 
la  Or  dee,  <bc.,  p.  8 — 6.)  Hermolaus  Barbarus,  who  substitutes  centum^ 
(Harduin,  Not  Ixvi.  in  Plin.  1.  ill,)  might  have  been  corrected  by 
every  Venetian  pilot  who  had  sailed  out  of  the  gulf. 

*'  lafames  scopulos  Acroceraunia,  Horat  carm.  i.  3.  The  praecipi 
kem  Africum  decertantem  Aquilonibus,  et  rabiem  Noti  and  the  mon- 
•tra  natantia  of  the  Adriatic,  are  somewhat  enlarged ;  but  Horac« 
trembling  for  the  life  of  Virgil,  is  an  intereeUrig  moment  in  the  hiskYy 
of  poetry  and  friendshijx 
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had  explored  the  ocean  from  Greenland  to  Mount  Atlas,  and 
who  smiled  at  the  petty  dangers  of  the  Mediterranean.  They 
had  wept  during  the  tempest ;  they  were  alarmed  hy  the  hos- 
tile approach  of  the  Venetians,  who  had  been  solicited  by  the 
prayers  and  promises  of  the  Byzantine  court.  The  first  day*8 
action  was  not  disadvantageous  to  Bohemond,  a  beardless 
youth,"  who  led  the  naval  powers  of  his  father.  All  night 
tlie  galleys  of  the  republic  lay  on  their  anchors  in  the  form 
of  a  crescent ;  and  the  victory  of  the  second  day  was  decided 
cy  the  dexterity  of  their  evolutions,  the  station  of  their  ar- 
chers, the  weight  of  their  javeHns,  and  the  borrowed  aid  of 
the  Greek  fire.  The  Apulian  and  Ragusian  vessels  fled  to  the 
shore,  several  were  cut  from  their  cables,  and  dragged  away 
by  the  conqueror ;  and  a  sally  from  the  town  carried  slaugh- 
ter and  dismay  to  the  tents  of  the  Norman  duke.  A  season- 
able relief  was  poured  into  Durazzo,  and  as  soon  as  the 
besiegers  had  lost  the  command  of  the  sea,  the  islands  and 
maritime  towns  withdrew  from  the  camp  the  supply  of  tribute 
and  provision.  That  camp  was  soon  afflicted  with  a  pesti- 
lential disease ;  five  hundred  knights  perished  by  an  inglo- 
rious death ;  and  the  list  of  burials  (if  all  could  obtain  a  decent 
burial)  amounted  to  ten  thousand  persons.  Under  these  ca- 
lamities, the  mind  of  Guiscard  alone  was  firm  and  invincible ; 
and  while  he  collected  new  forces  from  Apulia  and  Sicily,  he 
battered,  or  scaled,  or  sapped,  the  walls  of  Durazzo.  But  his 
industry  and  valor  were  encountered  by  equal  valor  and  more 
perfect  industry.  A  movable  turret,  of  a  size  and  capacity  to 
contain  ^\e  hundred  soldiers,  had  been  rolled  forwards  to  the 
foot  of  the  rampart:  but  the  descent  of  the  door  or  draw- 
bridge was  checkdd  by  an  enormous  beam,  and  the  wooden 
stiucture  was  constantly  consumed  by  artificial  flames. 

While  the  Roman  empire  was  attacked  by  the  Turks  in 
the  East,  and  the  Normans  in  the  West,  the  aged  successor 
of  Michael  surrendered  the  sceptre  to  the  hands  of  Alexius, 
an  illustrious  captain,  and  the  founder  of  the  Comnenian 
dynasty.  The  princess  Anne,  his  daughter  and  historian, 
observes,  in  her  affected  style,  that  even  Hercules  was  an 
equal  to  a  double  combat;    and,  on  this  principle,  she  ap- 


'*   Tbiv   Si  tic    rdv  itbiybiva  avroU   l<pv0purdvT<ay,  (Alexias,  L  iv.  p.  106.) 

Tet  the  Norm&jiS  shaved,  and  the  VenetiaQS  wore,  their  beards :  they 
must  hare  derided  the  no  beard  of  Bohemond ;  a  harsh  interpretataos ' 
(Diicangft,  N  >t  ad  Alexiad.  p.  288.) 
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proves  a  hasty  pe.)ce  with  the  Turks,  which  allowed  her 
father  to  undertake  in  person  the  relief  of  Durazzo.  On  hia 
accession,  Alexius  found  the  camp  without  soldiers,  and  the 
treasury  without  money ;  yet  such  were  the  vigor  and  ac- 
tivity of  his  measures,  that  in  six  months  he  assembled  an 
army  of  seventy  thousand  men,"  and  performed  a  march  of 
five  hundred  miles.  His  troops  were  levied  in  Europe  and 
Asia,  from  Peloponnesus  to  the  Black  Sea ;  his  majesty  was 
displayed  in  the  silver  arms  and  rich  trappings  of  the  com- 
panics  of  Ebrse-guards ;  and  the  emperor  was  attended  by  a 
train  of  nobles  and  princes,  some  of  whom,  in  rapid  succes- 
sion, had  been  clothed  with  the  purple,  and  were  indulged 
)y  the  lenity  of  the  times  in  a  life  of  affluence  and  dignity. 
Ilieir  youthful  ardor  might  animate  the  multitude ;  but  their 
iove  01  pleasure  and  contempt  of  subordination  were  preg- 
nant with  disorder  and  mischief;  and  their  importunate  clamors 
for  speedy  and  decisive  action  disconcerted  the  prudence  of 
Alexius,  who  might  have  surrounded  and  starved  the  besieg- 
ing army.  The  enumeration  of  provinces  recalls  a  sad  com- 
parison of  the  past  and  present  limits  of  the  Roman  world : 
the  raw  levies  were  drawn  together  in  haste  and  terror ;  and 
the  garrisons  of  Anatolia,  or  Asia  Minor,  had  been  purchased 
by  the  evacuation  of  the  cities  which  were  immediately  occu- 
pied by  the  Turks.  The  strength  of  the  Greek  army  consist- 
ed in  the  Varangians,  the  Scandinavian  guards,  whose  num- 
bers  were  recently  augmented  by  a  colony  of  exiles  and 
volunteers  from  the  British  Island  of  Thule.  Under  the  yoke 
of  the  Norman  conqueror,  the  Danes  and  English  were  op- 
pressed and  united;  a  band  of  adventurous  youths  resolved 
to  desert  a  land  of  slavery ;  the  sea  was  open  to  their  escape ; 
and,  in  their  long  pilgrimage,  they  visited  every  coast  that 
aff<»xled  any  hope  of  liberty  and  revenge.  They  were  en- 
tertained in  the  service   of  the   Greek   emperor;    and  their 


**  Muratori  (Annali  d'  Italia,  torn.  ix.  p.  186,  137)  c^bserves,  that 
Bome  authors  (Petrus  Diacon.  Chroa  Casinen.  L  iii.  c  49)  compose 
the  Greek  army  of  170,000  men,  but  that  the  hundred  may  be  struck 
oSy  and  that  Malaterra  reckons  only  70,000 ;  a  slight  inattention.  The 
passage  to  which  he  alludes  is  in  the  Chronicle  of  Lupus  Proto8i)ata, 
(Script  ItaL  tom.  v.  p.  45.)  Malaterra  (I  iv.  c.  27)  speaks  in  high, 
but  indefinite  terms  of  the  emperor,  cum  copiis  innumcrabilibus :  IUm 
the  Apulian  poet,  (L  iv.  p.  272  :)— 

More  locostarum  montos  et  p.ana  tegantm. 
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first  statioiL  was  in  a  new  city  on  the  Asiatic  sLore:  but 
Alexius  soon  recalled  them  to  the  defence  of  his  person  and 
palace ;  and  bequeathed  to  his  successors  the  inheritance  of 
their  faith  and  valor/"  The  name  of  a  Norman  invader 
revived  the  memory  of  their  wrongs :  they  marched  with 
alacrity  against  the  national  foe,  aud  panted  to  regain  in 
Epirus  the  glory  which  they  had  lost  in  the  battle  of  Has- 
tings. The  Varangians  were  supported  by  some  companies 
)f  Franks  or  Latins  ;  and  the  rebels,  who  had  fled  to  Constan- 
tinople  from  the  tyranny  of  Guiscard,  were  eager  to  signal- 
ize their  zeal  and  gratify  their  revenge.  In  this  emergency, 
the  emperor  had  not  disdained  the  impure  aid  of  the  Pauli- 
cians  or  Manichaeans  of  Thrace  and  Bulgaria  ;  and  these  her 
etics  united  with  the  patience  of  martyrdom  the  spirit  and 
discipline  of  active  valor/^  The  treaty  with  the  sultan 
had  procured  a  supply  of  some  thousand  Turks;  and  the 
arrows  of  the  Scythian  horse  were  opposed  to  the  lances  of 
the  Norman  cavalry.  On  the  report  and  distant  prospect  of 
these  formidable  numbers,  Robert  assembled  a  council  of  his 
principal  officers.  "  You  behold,"  said  he,  "  your  danger : 
it  is  urgent  and  inevitable.  The  hills  are  covered  with  arms 
and  standards;  and  the  emperor  of  the  Greeks  is  accus 
tomed  to  wars  and  triumphs.  Obedience  and  union  are  our 
only  safety ;  and  I  am  ready  to  yield  the  command  to  a  more 
worthy  leader.^  The  vote  and  acclamation  even  of  his  se- 
cret enemies,  assured  him,  in  that  perilous  moment,  of  theii 
esteem  and  confidence  ;  and  the  duke  thus  continued  :  ^*  Let 
us  trust  in  the  rewards  of  victory,  and  deprive  cowardice  of 
the  means  of  escape.  Let  us  burn  our  vessels  and  our  bag- 
gage, and  give  battle  on  this  spot,  as  if  it  were  the  place  of 
our  nativity  and  our  burial."  The  resolution  was  unanimous- 
ly approved;  and,  without  confining  himself  to  his  lines, 
Guiscard  awaited  in  battle-array  the  nearer  approach  of  the 
enemy.  His  rear  was  covered  by  a  small  river;  his  right 
wing  extended  to  the  sea ;  his  left  to  the  hills :  nor  was  he 


*•  See  William  of  Malmsbury,  de  Qestis  Anglorum,  L  il  p.  92. 
Alexius  fidem  Anglorum  suspiciens  praecipuis  farailiaritatibus  suis  eoi 
applicabat,  amorem  eorum  filio  traascribens.  Odericus  Vitalis  (Hist 
Ecdos.  I  iv.  p.  508,  L  vil  p.  641)  relates  their  emigration  from  EnglaDd, 
and  their  service  in  Greece. 

^^  See  the  Apulian,  (L  I  p.  256.)  The  character  and  the  story  of 
fhmo  Manichnact  has  been  the  subject  of  the  livtk  chapter. 
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eonscioiis,  perhaps,  that  on  the  same  ground  Csesar  and  Pom- 
pey  had  formerly  disputed  the  empire  of  the  world." 

Against  the  advice  of  his  wisest  captains,  Alexius  resolved 
to  risk  the  event  of  a  general  action,  and  exhorted  the  garri- 
son of  Durazzo  to  assist  their  own  deliverance  by  a  well-timed 
sally  ffom  the  town.  He  marched  in  two  columns  to  surprise 
the  Normans  before  daybreak  on  two  different  sides :  his  light 
f tavalry  was  scattered  over  the  plain ;  the  archers  formed  the 
econd  line;  and  the  Varangians  claimed  the  honors  of  the 
vanguard.  In  the  first  onset,  the  battle-axes  of  the  strangers 
made  a  deep  and  bloody  impression  on  the  army  of  Guiscard, 
which  was  now  reduced  to  fifteen  thousand  men.  The  Lom- 
bjirds  and  Oalabrians  ignominiously  turned  their  backs ;  they 
fied  towards  the  river  and  the  sea ;  but  the  bridge  had  been 
broken  down  to  check  the  sally  of  the  garrison,  and  the  coast 
was  Hned  with  the  Venetian  galleys,  who  played  their  engines 
among  the  disorderly  throng.  On  the  verge  of  ruin,  they  were 
saved  by  the  spirit  and  conduct  of  their  chie&.  Graita,  the 
wife  of  Robert,  is  painted  by  the  Greeks  as  a  warlike  Ama- 
zon, a  second  Pallas ;  less  skilful  in  arts,  but  not  less  terrible 
in  arms,  than  the  Athenian  goddess :  ^*  though  wounded  by 
an  arrow,  she  stood  her  ground,  and  strove,  by  her  exhorta- 
tion and  example,  to  rally  the  flying  troops/^  Her  female 
voice  was  seconded  by  the  more  powerful  voice  and  arm  of 
the  Norman  duke,  as  calm  in  action  as  he  was  magnanimous 
in  council :  "  Whither,"  he  cried  aloud,  "  whither  do  ye  fly  f 

^  See  the  simple  and  maaterly  narrative  of  Oassar  himself  (Com- 
ment de  BelL  GmL  iil  41 — 76.)  It  is  a  pity  that  Quintus  Iciliua 
(M.  Guichard)  did  not  live  to  analyze  these  operations,  as  he  has  done 
the  campaigns  of  Africa  and  Spaia 

^'  IlaA^at  i)i\fi  ndv  fiii  'A8/ivii,  which  is  very  properly  translated  by 
the  President  Cousin,  (Hist  de  Constantinople,  torn.  iv.  p.  131,  in 
]2mo.,)qui  combattoit  comme  une  Pallas,  quoiqu'elle  ne  fCtt  pas  aussi 
savante  que  celle  d'Athenes.  The  Grecian  goddess  was  composed  of 
two  discordant  characters,  of  Neith,  the  workwoman  of  Sais  in  Egypt, 
and  of  a  virgin  Amazon  of  the  Tritonian  lake  in  Libya,  (Banier,  My- 
ihologie,  torn.  iv.  p.  1 — 31,  in  12mo.) 

^^  Anna  Comnena  (1.  iv.  p.  116)  admires,  with  some  degree  of  ter- 
ror, her  masculine  virtues.    They  were  more  familiar  to  the  Latins 
and  though  the  Apulian  (I  iv.  p.  273)  mentions  her  presence  and  het 
wound,  he  represents  her  as  far  less  intrepid. 

Uxor  iD  hoc  bello  Roberti  forte  sagitU 
QuAdam  laesa  fait:  quo  yulnere  territa  nullam. 
Dam  sperabat  opem,  ee  posne  stUtegerat  bmtL 

Tte  last  *I8  an  unlucky  word  for  a  female  prisoner. 
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Tour  enemy  is  implacable ;  and  dealb  ia  less  grievous  ihan 
servitude.^  Th  3  moment  was  decisive :  as  the  Varangianfl 
advanced  before  the  line,  they  discovered  the  nakedness  of 
their  flanks :  the  main  battle  of  the  duke,  of  eight  hundred 
knights,  stood  firm  and  entire ;  they  couched  their  lances, 
and  the  Greeks  deplore  the  furious  and  irresistible  shock  of 
the  French  cavalry/^  Alexius  was  not  deficient  in  the  duties 
of  a  soldier  or  a  general ;  but  he  no  sooner  beheld  the  slaugh- 
ter of  the  Varangians,  and  the  flight  of  the  Turks,  than  he 
despised  his  subjects,  and  despaired  of  his  fortune.  The 
princess  Anne,  who  drops  a  tear  on  this  melancholy  event,  is 
reduced  to  praise  the  strength  and  swiftness  of  her  Other's 
horse,  and  his  vigorous  struggle  when  he  was  almost  over- 
thrown by  the  stroke  of  a  lance,  which  had  shivered  the 
Imperial  helmet.  His  desperate  valor  broke  through  a  squad- 
ron of  Franks  who  opposed  his  flight;  and  after  wandering 
two  days  and  as  many  nights  in  the  mountains,  he  found  some 
repose,  of  body,  though  not  of  mind,  in  the  walls  of  Lychni- 
dus.  The  victorious  Robert  reproached  the  tardy  and  feeble 
pursuit  which  had  suffered  the  escape  of  so  illustrious  a  prize  : 
but  he  consoled  his  disappointment  by  the  trophies  and  stan- 
dards of  the  field,  the  wealth  and  luxury  of  the  Byzantine 
camp,  and  the  glory  of  defeating  an  army  five  times  more 
numerous  than  his  own.  A  multitude  of  Italians  had  been  the 
victims  of  their  own  fears ;  but  only  thirty  of  his  knights  were 
slain  in  this  memorable  day.  In  the  Roman  host,  the  loss  of 
Greeks,  Turks,  and  English,  amounted  to  five  or  six  thou- 
sand :  ^*  the  plain  of  Durazzo  was  stained  with  noble  and  royal 
blood  ;  and  the  end  of  the  impostor  Michael  was  more  honora- 
ble than  his  hfe. 

It  is  more  than  probable  that  Guiscard  was  not  affiicted  by 
the  loss  of  a  costiy  pageant,  which  had  merited  only  the  con- 
tempt and  derision  of  the  Greeks.    After  their  defeat,  they 

^  *Aird  rfii  ro^  *Po/iire(9ro$  irf>oi7yi}(ra/ilvi7f,  ji&yriit  yiv^Ktav  r^v  vpearqv 
€aTh  Toiv  ivavrioiv  Wiraaiav  rdv  KcArdiv  dvvnoiarovj  (ADOa,  L  V.  p.  138  ;)  and 
elsewhere,  xal  ybp  KeArd;  dviip  iras  liroj(^ovfUvos  ftiv  dvviroiirroi  rfiv  hpfifiv^  Koi 

Hiv  <piav  iariv^  (p.  140.)  The  pedantry  of  the  princess  in  the  choice  of 
classic  appellations  encouraged  Ducange  to  apply  to  his  countrymen 
the  characters  of  the  ancient  Gauls. 

^*  Lupus  Protospata  (torn.  iii.  p.  45)  says  6000 ;  William  the  Apu- 
lian  more  than  5000,  (I  iv.  p.  273.)  Their  modestv  is  singular  and 
laudable :  they  might  with  so  little  trouble  have  slain  t>'  o  or  tbr«« 
aiyriads  of  schismatics  and  infidels  I 
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iliU  persevered  in  the  defence  of  Durazzo;  and  a  Yeneiian 
eommander  supplied  the  place  of  George  Palaeologus,  who 
had  been  imprudently  called  away  from  his  station.  The 
tents  ot  the  besiegers  were  converted  into  barracks,  to  sustain 
the  inclemency  of  the  winter ;  and  in  answer  to  the  defiance 
of  the  garrison,  Robert  insinuated,  that  his  patience  was  at 
leafs^  equal  lo  their  obstinacy .^^  Perhaps  he  already  trusted 
to  his  secret  correspondence  with  a  Venetian  noble,  who  sold 
the  city  ibr  a  nch  and  honorable  marriage.  At  the  dead  of 
night,  several  rope-ladders  were  dropped  from  the  walls ;  the 
light  Calabrians  ascended  in  silence;  and  the  Greeks  were 
awakened  by  thb  ii<ime  and  trumpets  of  the  conqueror.  Yet 
they  defended  thts  streets  three  days  against  an  enemy  al- 
ready master  of  the  «ampart ;  and  near  seven  months  elapsed 
between  the  first  inv*i»tment  and  the  final  surrender  of  the 
place.  From  Durazzo,  «iie  Norman  duke  advanced  into  the 
heart  of  Epirus  or  Albania ;  traversed  the  first  mountains  of 
Thessaly;  surprised  three  handred  English  in  the  dty  of 
Castona;  approached  Thessalonica ;  and  made  Constantino- 
ple tremble.  A  more  pressing  duty  suspended  the  prosecu- 
tbn  of  his  ambitious  designs.  By  shipwreck,  pestilence,  and 
the  sword,  his  army  was  reduced  to  a  third  of  the  original 
numbers;  and  instead  of  being  recruited  from  Italy,  he  was 
informed,  by  plaintive  epistles,  of  the  mischief  and  dangers 
which  had  been  produced  by  his  absence :  the  revolt  of  the 
cities  and  barons  of  Apulia ;  the  distress  of  the  pope ;  and  the 
approach  or  invasion  of  Henry  king  of  Germany.     Highly 

E resuming  that  his  person  was  sufficient  for  the  public  safety, 
e  repassed  the  sea  in  a  single  brigantine,  and  left  the  remains 
of  the  army  under  the  command  of  his  son  and  the  Norman 
counts,  exhorting  Bohemond  to  respect  the  freedom  of  his 
peers,  and  the  counts  to  obey  the  authority  of  their  leader. 
The  son  of  Guiscard  trod  in  the  footsteps  of  his  father ;  and 
the  two  destroyers  are  compared,  by  the  Greeks,  to  the  cater- 
pillar and  the  locust,  the  last  of  whom  devours  whatever  has 
escaped  the  teeth  of  the  former.^*    After  winning  two  battles 

'^  The  Romans  had  changed  the  inauspicious  name  of  £!pi-damnus 
to  Dyrrachium,  (Plin.  iil  26 ;)  and  the  vulgar  corruption  of  Duracuun 
(soe  Malaterra)  bore  some  affinity  to  hardness.  One  of  Robertas  naniea 
was  Durand,  d  divraixdo :  poor  wit  I  ( Alberic  Monach.  in  Chroo.  apad 
Muratori,  Annali  d'  Italia,  tooL  ix.  p.  137.) 

*'  Bf)oiip^o«f    Koi    hKpiSas    eiirtv    Hv    ri(    airoii    itaripa    Koi   vIoVf    (Aniia| 

lip.  86.)    By  these  similes,  so  different  frcfn  those  of  Homer  aba 
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against  the  emperor,  he  descended  into  the  plain  of  Theesalj^ 
and  besieged  Larissa,  the  fabulous  realm  of  Achilles,**  whidi 
contained  the  treasure  and  magaanes  of  the  Byzantine  campii 
Yet  a  just  praise  must  not  be  refused  to  the  fortitude  and  pra 
dence  of  Alexius,  who  bravely  struggled  with  the  calamitiea 
of  the  times.  In  the  poverty  of  the  state,  he  presumed  to 
borrow  the  superfluous  ornaments  of  the  churches:  the  d& 
sertion  of  the  Manichseans  was  supplied  by  some  tribes  of 
Mol  iavia :  a  reenforcement  of  seven  thousand  Turks  replaced 
and  revenged  the  loss  of  their  brethren ;  and  the  Greek  sol- 
diers were  exercised  to  ride,  to  draw  the  bow,  and  to  the 
daily  practice  of  ambuscades  and  evolutions.  Alexius  had 
been  taught  by  experience,  that  the  formidable  cavalry  of  the 
Franks  on  foot  was  unfit  for  action,  and  almost  incapable  of 
motion;**  his  archers  were  directed  to  aim  their  arrows  at 
the  horse  rather  than  the  man ;  and  a  variety  of  spikes  and 
snares  were  scattered  over  the  ground  on  which  he  might 
expect  an  attack.  In  the  neighborhood  of  Larissa  the  events 
of  war  were  protracted  and  balanced.  The  courage  of  Bohe- 
mond  was  always  conspicuous,  and  often  successful ;  but  hib 
camp  was  pillaged  by  a  stratagem  of  the  Greeks;  the  city 
was  impregnable;  and  the  venal  or  discontented  counts  de- 
serted his  standard,  betrayed  their  trusts,  and  enlisted  in  the 
service  of  the  emperor.  Alexius  returned  to  Constantinople 
with  the  advantage,  rather  than  the  honor,  of  victory.  After 
evacuating  the  conquests  which  he  could  no  longer  defend, 
the  son  of  Guiscard  embarked  for  Italy,  and  was  embraced 
by  a  father  who  esteemed  his  merit,  and  sympathized  in  his 
misfortune. 

Of  the  Latin  princes,  the  allies  of  Alexius  and  enemies  of 


wishes  to  inspire  contempt  as  well  as  horror  for  the  little  noxiouft  adi* 
mal,  a  conqueror.  Most  unfortunately,  the  common  sense,  or  comumn 
nonsense,  of  mankind,  resists  her  laudable  design. 

^'  Prodiit  hfic  auctor  TrojansB  cladis  Achilles. 

The  supposition  of  the  Apulian  (1.  v.  p.  275)  may  be  excused  b^  the 
more  classic  poetry  of  Virgil,  ( JSneid.  il  197,)  Larissaeus  Achilleb,  but 
it  is  not  justified  by  the  geography  of  Homer. 

"°  The  To)v  iTsSi\<j}v  irpodXfiara^  which  eucumberod  the  knights  on  foot, 
have  been  ignorantly  translated  spurs,  (Anna  Comnena,  Alexias,  L  v. 
p,  140.)  Ducange  has  explained  the  true  sense  by  a  ridiculous  and 
inconvenient  fasUon,  which  lasted  from  the  xith  to  the  xvth  oentorj. 
These  peaks,  in  the  form  of  a  scorpion,  were  sometimes  two  feet,  and 
IbstMux'  to  the  knee  with  a  silver  chain. 


y 
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Robert,  the  most  prompt  and  powerful  was  Henry  the  Third  or 
Fourth,  king  of  Germany  and  Italy,  and  future  emperor  of  the 
West  The  epistle  of  the  Greek  monarch*'  to  his  brother  is 
filled  with  the  warmest  professions  of  friendship,  and  the  most 
lively  desire  of  strengthening  their  alliance  by  every  public  and 
private  tie.  He  congratulates  Henry  on  his  success  in  a  just 
and  pious  war ;  and  complains  that  the  prosperity  of  his  own 
empire  is  disturbed  by  the  audacious  enterprises  of  the  Nor* 
man  Robert  The  liists  of  his  presents  expresses  the  man* 
ners  of  the  age — a  radiated  crown  of  gold,  a  cross  set  with 
pearls  to  hang  on  the  breast,  a  case  of  relics,  with  the  names 
and  titltis  of  the  saints,  a  vase  of  crystal,  a  vase  of  sardonyx, 
some  balm,  most  probably  of  Mecca,  and  one  hundred  pieces 
of  purpi«3.  To  these  he  added  a  more  sohd  present,  of  one 
hundred  and  ^'^rty-four  thousand  Byzantines  of  gold,  with  a 
further  assurance  of  two  hundred  and  sixteen  thousand,  so 
soon  as  Henry  should  have  entered  in  arms  the  Apulian  terri« 
tories,  and  confirmed  by  an  oaih  the  league  gainst  the  com- 
mon enemy.  The  German,*"  who  was  already  in  Lombardy 
at  the  head  of  an  army  and  a  ^EK^tion,  accepted  these  liberal 
offers,  and  marched  towards  the  south :  his  speed  was  checked 
by  the  sound  of  the  battle  of  Durazzo ;  but  the  influence  of 
his  arms,  or  name,  in  the  hasty  return  of  Robert,  was  a  fuL 
equivalent  for  the  Grecian  bribe.  Henry  was  the  severe 
adversary  of  the  Normans,  the  allies  and  vassals  of  Gregory 
the  Seventh,  his  implacable  foe.  The  long  quarrel  of  the 
throne  and  mitre  had  been  recently  kindled  by  the  zeal  and 
ambition  of  that  haughty  piiest:**  the  king  and  the  pope  had 


*^  The  epistit  iteeU  (Alexias,  L  ill  p.  98,  94,  96)  well  deserves  to  be 
read.  There  is  one  expression,  do-r^irAe«rvy  Itht^ivov  lurit  j(_(yoaaipiuv, 
which  Ducan^e  does  not  understand.  I  have  endeavored  to  grope  out 
a  tolerable  vicaning :  ;^f  vcrd^tov  is  a  golden  crown ;  darpoiri'SsKVi  is  ex- 
plained bv  8iioon  Fortius,  (in  Lexico  Grseco-Barbar.,)  by  xepawds^ 
wfiioThpt  a  Ansh  of  lightning. 

^  For  these  general  events  I  must  refer  to  the  general  historians 
fiigonius.  fiaronius,  Muratori,  Mosheim,  St.  Marc,  &xi, 

••  Thf  lives  of  Gregory  VII.  are  either  legends  or  invectives,  (St 
Marc,  Abrege,  torn.  iii.  p.  235,  <&c.;)  and  his  miraculous  or  magical 
perfoi  mances  are  alike  incredible  to  a  modem  reader.  He  will,  as 
usual,  find  some  instruction  in  Le  Clerc,  (Vie  de  Hildcbrand,  Bibliot. 
■licienne  et  moderne,  torn,  viii.,)  and  much  amusement  in  Bayle,  (Die- 
tiomiaire  Critique,  Oregoire  VIL)  That  pope  was  undoubtedly  a  great 
■um,  a  second  Athanasius,  in  a  more  fortunate  age  of  the  church. 
May  I  juresume  ta  add,  that  the  portrait  of  Athanasius  is  ooe  of  tht 
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degraded  each  other ;  and  each  had  seated  a  rival  on  the 
temporal  or  spiritual  throne  of  his  antagonist  After  the  de- 
feat and  death  of  his  Swabian  rebel,  Henry  descended  into 
Italy,  to  assume  the  Imperial  crown,  and  to  drive  from  the 
Vatican  the  tyrant  of  the  church.*^  But  the  Roman  people 
adhered  to  the  cause  of  Gr^ory :  their  resolution  was  forti- 
fied by  supplies  of  men  and  money  from  Apulia ;  and  the 
city  was  thrice  ineffectually  besieged  by  the  king  of  Germany. 
In  the  fourth  year  he  corrupted,  as  it  is  said,  with  Byzantine 
gold,  the  nobles  of  Rome,  whose  estates  and  castles  had  been 
ruined  by  the  war.  The  gates,  the  bridges,  and  fifty  hostage^ 
were  delivered  into  his  hands :  the  anti-pope,  Clement  the 
Third,  was  consecrated  in  the  Lateran :  the  grateful  pontiff 
crowned  his  protector  in  the  Vatican  ;  and  the-emperor  Henry 
fixed  his  residence  in  the  Capitol,  as  the  lawful  successor  of 
Augustus  and  Charlemagne.  The  ruins  of  the  Septizonium 
were  still  defended  by  the  nephew  of  Gregory :  the  pope  him 
self  was  invested  in  the  castle  of  St  Angelo ;  and  his  last 
hope  was  in  the  courage  and  fidelity  of  his  Norman  vassal 
Their  friendship  had  been  interrupted  by  some  reciprocal  in- 
juries and  complaints ;  but,  on  this  pressing  occasion,  Guiscard 
was  urged  by  Uie  obligation  of  his  oath,  by  his  interest,  more 
potent  than  oaths,  by  the  love  of  fame,  and  his  enmity  to  the 
two  emperors.  Unfurling  the  holy  banner,  he  resolved  to  fly 
to  the  relief  of  the  prince  of  the  apostles :  the  most  numerous 
of  his  armies,  six  thousand  horse,  and  thirty  thousand  foot^ 
was  instantly  assembled ;  and  his  march  from  Salerno  to  Rome 
was  animated  by  the  public  applause  and  the  promise  of  the 
divine  favor.  Henry,  invincible  in  sixty-six  battles,  trembled 
at  his  approach ;  recollected  some  indispensable  affairs  that 

passages  of  my  history  (voL  u.  p.  332,  Ac)  with  which  I  am  the  least 
dissatisfied  1  * 

^  Anna,  with  the  rancor  of  a  Greek  schismatic,  calls  him  raHtv 
Twros  o^Tos  Jldnasy  (h  i.  p.  82,)  a  pope,  or  priest,  worthy  to  be  spii 
upoc;  and  accuses  him  of  scourging,  shaving,  and  perhaps  of  casti  at- 
ing  the  ambassadors  of  Henry,  (p.  81,  38.)  But  this  outrage  is  im- 
probable and  doubtful,  (see  the  sensible  preface  of  Cousin.) 

*  There  is  a  fair  life  of  Gregory  VII.  by  Voigt,  (Weimar.  1815.)  which 
Ins  been  translated  into  French.  M.  Villemain,  it  is  understood,  has  de* 
voted  mach  time  to  the  study  of  this  remarkable  character,  to  who?x>  hifl 
eloquence  may  do  justice.  »There  is  much  valuable  infonnation  ca  the 
•abject  in  the  accurate  work  of  Stenzel,  Geschichte  Dcatschlands  mnter 
dhso  Frankischen  Kaisem — the  History  of  Germany  under  tho 
of  tho  Franconian  Uaoe.— M. 
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required  his  presence  in  Lombardy;  exLorted  the  Romans  to 
persevere  in  their  allegiance ;  and  hastily  retreated  three  days 
before  the  entrance  of  the  Normans.  In  less  than  three 
years,  the  son  of  Tancred  of  Hauteville  enjoyed  the  glory  of 
delivering  the  pope,  and  of  compelling  the  two  emperors,  of 
the  East  and  West,  to  fly  before  his  victorious  arms.**  But 
the  triumph  of  Robert  was  clouded  by  the  calamities  of  Rome. 
By  the  aid  of  the  friends  of  Gregory,  the  walls  had  been  per- 
fotated  or  scaled ;  but  the  Imperial  faction  was  still  powerful 
an4  active ;  on  the  third  day,  the  people  rose  in  a  furious 
tumult;  and  a  hasty  word  of  the  conqueror,  in  his  defence 
or  revenge,  was  the  signal  of  fire  and  pillage.**  The  Sara- 
cens of  Sicily,  the  subjects  of  Roger,  and  auxiliaries  of  his 
brother,  embraced  this  fair  occasion  of  rifling  and  profan- 
ing the  holy  city  of  the  Christians :  many  thousands  of  the 
citizens,  in  the  sight,  and  by  the  allies,  of  their  spiritual  father 
were  exposed  to  violation,  captivity,  or  death  ;  and  a  spacious 
quarter  of  the  city,  from  the  Lateran  to  the  Coliseum,  was 
consumed  by  the  flames,  and  devoted  to  perpetual  solitude.** 
From  a  city,  where  he  was  now  hated,  and  might  be  no  longer 
feared,  Gregory  retired  to  end  his  days  in  the  palace  of  Sa- 
lerno. The  artful  pontiff  might  flatter  the  vanity  of  Guiscard 
with  the  hope  of  a  Roman  or  Imperial  crown ;  but  this  dan- 
gerous measure,  which  would  have  inflamed  the  ambition  of 
the  Norman,  must  forever  have  alienated  the  most  fiuthful 
princes  of  Germany. 
The  dehverer  and  scourge  of  Rome  might  have  indulged 


••  rt  Sic  uno  tempore  victi 

Sunt  terrsB  Domini  duo :  rex  AlemaDoicus  iste, 

Imperii  rector  Romani  maximus  ille. 

Alter  ad  arma  rueus  armis  superatur  ;  et  alter 

Nominis  auditi  soU  formidine  cessit 
It  is  singular  enough,  that  the  Apulian,  a  Latin,  should  distinguish 
the  Greek  as  the  ruler  of  the  Roman  empire,  (L  iv.  p.  274.) 

••  The  narrative  of  Malaterra  (1.  iii.  c.  87,  p.  587,  588)  is  authentic, 
circumstantial,  and  fair.  Dux  ignem  exclamans  urbe  incensa,  Ac 
The  Apulian  softens  the  mischief,  (inde  quibusdam  sedibus  exusUs,) 
whidi  IS  again  exaggerated  in  some  partial  chroniclf'i,  (Mural  ori, 
Annali,  tom.  ix.  p.  147.) 

•*  After  mentioning  this  devastation,  the  Jesuit  Donatns  (de  RomI 
veteri  et  nova,  1.  iv.  c  8,  p.  489)  prettily  adds,  Duraret  hodieque  in 
Ofldio  monte,  interque  ipsum  et  capitolium,  miserabilis  facies  prostmiai 
vIm,  nisi  in  hortorum  vinetorumque  amoenitatem  Roma  resurrexisseti 
Hi  pcrpetud  viriditate  contegeret  vuloera  et  ruinae  suas. 
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himself  in  a  season  of  rep  jse ;  but  in  tbe  same  year  of  tiie 
flight  of  the  German  emperor,  the  indeCatigable  Robert  re- 
sumed the  design  of  bis  eastern  conquests.  The  zeal  or 
gratitude  of  Gr^ory  had  promised  to  his  valor  the  kingdoms 
of  Greece  and  Asia;**  his  troops  were  assembled  in  arms, 
flushed  with  success,  and  eager  for  action.  Their  numbers, 
in  the  language  of  Homer,  are  compared  by  Anna  to  a  swarm 
»f  bees ;  **  yet  the  utmost  and  moderate  limits  of  the  powers 
of  Guiscard  have  been  already  defined ;  they  were  contained 
on  this  second  occasion  in  one  hundred  and  twenty  vessels ; 
and  as  the  season  was  &r  advanced,  the  harbor  of  Brunda- 
sium**  was  preferred  to  the  open  road  of  Otranto.  Alexius, 
apprehensive  of  a  second  attack,  had  assiduously  labored  to 
restore  the  naval  forces  of  the  empire ;  and  obtained  from  the 
republic  of  Venice  an  important  succor  of  thirty-six  trans- 
ports, fourteen  galleys,  and  nine  galiots  or  ships  of  extra> 
ordinary  strength  and  magnitude.  Their  services  were  hb- 
erally  paid  by  the  Mcense  or  monopoly  of  trade,  a  profitable 
gift  of  many  shops  and  houses  in  the  port  of  ConstantinofJe, 
and  a  tribute  to  St  Mark,  the  more  acceptable,  as  it  was  the 
produce  of  a  tax  on  their  rivals  at  Amalphi.  By  the  union 
of  the  Greeks  and  Venetians,  the  Adriatic  was  covered  with 
a  hostile  fleet;  but  their  own  neglect,  or  the  vigilance  of 
Robert,  the  change  of  a  wind,  or  the  shelter  of  a  mist,  opened 
a  free  passage ;  and  the  Norman  troops  were  safely  disem 
barked  on  the  coast  of  Epirus.  With  twenty  strong  and  well- 
appointed  galleys,  their  intrepid  duke  immediately  sought  the 

••  The  royalty  of  Robert,  either  promised  or  bestowed  by  the  poj)e, 

(Anna,  I  i.  p.  32,)  is  sufficiently  confirmed  by  the  ApmiaD,  (I  iv. 

p.  270.) 

Romani  regni  sibi  promisiBse  coronam 
Papa  feretnitur. 

Nor  can  I  understand  why  Gretser,  and  the  other  papal  advocates, 
■hould  be  displeased  with  this  new  instance  of  apostolic  jurisdiction. 

"'  See  Homer,  Iliad,  B.  (I  bate  this  pedantic  mode  of  quotatitio 
by  letters  of  the  Greek  alphabet)  87,  <&c.  His  bees  are  the  image  of  % 
disorderly  crowd :  their  discipline  and  public  works  seem  to  be  th« 
idem  of  a  later  age,  (Virgil.  JEneid.  I  i.) 

•"  Gulielm.  Appulus,  L  v.  p.  276.)  The  admirable  port  of  Bnin* 
dusium  was  double ;  the  outward  harbor  was  a  gulf  covered  by  an 
island,  and  narrowing  by  degrees,  till  it  communicated  by  a  small 

gullet  with  the  inner  harbor,  which  embraced  the  city  on  both  sides. 
Bsar  and  nature  have  labored  for  its  ruin  ;  and  against  sudi  ageott 
what  are  the  feeble  efforts  of  the  Neapolitan  government  t  (9wi» 
banio'B  Travels  io  the  Two  Sicilies,  vol  I  p.  884—890.) 
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eoemj,  and  tho\igh  more  accustomed  to  fight  on  horseback,  lie 
trusted  his  own  life,  and  the  lives  of  his  brother  and  two  sons, 
to  the  event  jf  a  naval  combat  The  dominion  of  the  sea 
was  disputed  in  three  engagements,  in  sight  of  the  Isle  of 
Corfu :  in  the  two  former,  the  skill  and  numbers  of  the  allien 
were  superior ;  but  in  the  third,  the  Normans  obtciined  a  final 
and  complete  victory.**  The  light  brigantines  of  the  Greeks 
were  scattered  in  ignominious  flight :  the  nine  castles  of  the 
Venetians  maintained  a  more  obstinate  conflict;  seven  were 
mnk,  two  were  taken ;  two  thousand  five  hundred  captives 
implored  in  vain  the  mercy  of  the  victor ;  and  the  daughtei 
of  Alexius  deplores  the  loss  of  thirteen  thousand  of  his  sub- 
lects  or  allies.  The  want  of  experience  had  been  supplied 
hy  the  genius  of  Guiscard ;  and  each  evening,  when  he  had 
sounded  a  retreat,  he  calmly  explored  the  causes  of  his  re- 
pulse, and  invented  new  methods  how  to  remedy  his  own 
defects,  and  to  baffle  the  advantages  of  the  enemy.  The 
winter  season  suspended  his  progress :  with  the  return  of 
spring  he  again  aspired  to  the  conquest  of  Constantinople; 
but,  instead  of  traversing  the  hills  of  Epirus,  he  turned  his 
arms  against  Greece  and  the  islands,  where  the  spoils  would 
repay  the  labor,  and  where  the  land  and  sea  forces  might  pursue 
their  joint  operations  with  \dgor  and  effect.  But,  in  the  Isle  of 
Cephalonia,  his  projects  were  fatally  blasted  by  an  epidemical 
disease :  Robert  himself,  in  the  seventieth  year  of  his  age,  ex- 
pired in  his  tent ;  and  a  suspicion  of  poison  was  imputed,  by  pub- 
lic rumor,  to  his  wife,  or  to  the  Greek  emperor.**  This  prema- 
ture death  might  allow  a  boundless  scope  for  the  imagination  of 


•*  William  of  Apulia  (L  v.  p.  276)  describes  the  victory  of  the  Nor- 
mans, and  forgets  the  two  previous  defeats,  which  are  diligently  re- 
corded by  Anna  Comnena,  (1.  vi.  p.  169,  160,  161.)  In  her  turn,  she 
invents  or  magnifies  a  fourth  action,  to  give  the  Venetians  revenge  and 
rewards.  Their  own  feelings  were  far  different,  since  they  deposed 
their  doge,  propter  excidiura  stoli,  (Dandulus  in  Chron  in  Muratori, 
Script.  Rerum  Italicarum,  torn.  sdi.  p.  249.) 

•'  The  most  authentic  writers,  William  of  Apulia.  (1.  v.  277,) 
Jeffrey  Malaterra,  (1.  iii.  c.  41,  p.  689,)  and  Romuald  of  Salerno, 
(Chron.  hi  Muratori,  Script  Rerum  Ital.  torn,  vii.,)  are  ignorant  of 
this  crime,  so  apparent  to  our  countrymen  William  of  Malmsbury 
(L  iii.  p.  107)  ana  Roger  de  Hoveden,  (p.  710,  in  Script,  post  Bedam;! 
and  the  latter  c?c  tell,  how  the  just  Alexius  married,  crowned,  ami 
hami  alive,  his  fcututlA  accomplice.  The  En&lish  historian  is  indeed  so 
hlMid,  that  h^  rackn  B-obert  Guiscard,  or  Wib  «rd,  among  the  knights 
ftf  Henry  \  wb-i  ttotjudoA*  the  throne  fifteen  vhjs  after  the  duke  af 
Apulia't)  d«*9\i» 
wo«,   Ve — Z 
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his  future  exploits;  and  the  event  sufficiently  declares,  that 
the  Norman  greatness  was  founded  on  his  life.**  Without 
the  appearance  of  an  enemy,  a  victorio^jis  army  dispersed  or 
retreated  in  disorder  and  consternation ;  and  Alexius,  who  had 
trembled  for  his  empire,  rejoiced  in  his  deliverance.  The 
galley  which  transported  the  remains  of  Guiscard  was  ^ip* 
wrecked  on  the  Italian  shore ;  but  the  duke^s  body  was  re* 
covered  from  the  sea,  and  deposited  in  the  sepulchre  of 
Venusia,**  a 'place  more  illustrious  for  the  birth  of  Horace  ** 
than  for  the  burial  of  the  Norman  heroes.  Roger,  his  second 
son  and  successor,  immediately  sunk  to  the  humble  station  of 
a  duke  of  Apulia :  the  esteem  or  partiality  of  his  father  left 
the  valiant  Bohemond  to  the  inheritance  of  his  sword.  The 
national  tranquillity  was  disturbed  by  his  claims,  till  the  first 
crusade  against  the  infidels  of  the  East  opened  a  more  splendid 
field  of  glory  and  conquest.** 

Of  human  life,  the  most  glorious  or  humble  prospects  are 
alike  and  soon  bounded  by  the  sepulchre.  The  male  line  of 
Robert  Guiscard  was  extinguished,  both  in  Apulia  and  at  An- 
tioch,  in  the  second  generation;  but  his  younger  brother 
became  the  father  of  a  line  of  kings ;  and  the  son  of  the  great 
count  was  endowed  with  the  name,  the  con<niests,  and  the 
spirit,  of  the  first  Roger.*''  The  heir  of  that  Norman  adven- 
turer was  bom  in  Sicily ;  and,  at  the  age  of  only  four  years, 


9t 


The  joyful  Anna  Comnena  scatters  some  flo^irers  over  the  grave 
of  an  enemy,  (Aleziad,  L  v.  p.  162 — 166;)  abd  his  best  praise  is  the 
esteem  and  envy  of  William  the  Conqueror,  the  sovereign  of  his  family. 
Grscia  (says  Malaterra)  hostibus  recedeutibus  libera  keta  quievit; 
Apulia  tota  sive  Calabria  turbatur. 

•*  Urbe  Venusina  nitet  tantis  decorata  sepulchris, 

is  one  of  the  last  lines  of  the  Apulian's  poems,  (I  v.  p.  278.)  William 
of  Malmsbury  (I  iil  p.  107)  inserts  an  epitaph  on  Guiscard,  which  it 
not  worth  transcribing. 

**  Yet  Horace  had  few  obligations  to  Yenusia ;  he  was  C9xried  t« 
Rome  in  his  childhood,  (Serm.  16;)  and  his  repeated  allusions  to  thi 
doubtful  limit  of  Apulia  and  Lucania  (Carm.  iiL  4,  Serm.  ii  1)  are  us 
worthy  of  his  age  and  genius. 

'*  See  Qiannone  (tom.  ii  p.  88 — 93)  and  the  historians  of  the  firtr 
crusade. 

*"*  The  reign  of  Roger,  and  the  Norman  kmgs  of  Sicily,  fills  foou 
books  of  the  Istoria  Civile  of  Qiannone,  (torn,  il  L  xi. — xiv.  p.  ISft^— 
840,)  and  is  spread  over  the  ixth  and  xth  volumes  of  the  I*sli\o  Aa 
amis  of  Muratorl  In  the  Bibliothdque  Italia  ue  (tom.  i.p.  17  5-— ^22^ 
I  find  a  useAil  abstract  of  Capacelatro,  a  moclem  Neapohtan,  vhr  hat 
lompoeed,  m  two  volumes,  the  history  of  his  country  from  Kos^r  !,  M 
Pr«aeric  IL  inclusive 
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be  succeeded  to  the  sovereignty  of  tbe  island,  a  lot  which 
reason  might  envy,  could  she  indulge  for  a  momeLt  the 
visionary,  though  virtuous  wish  of  dominion.  Had  Roger 
been  content  with  his  fruitful  patrimony,  a  happy  and  grate- 
ful people  might  have  blessed  their  benefactor ;  and  if  a  wise 
administration  could  have  restored  the  prosperous  times  of 
the  Greek  colonies,**  the  opulence  and  power  of  Sicily  abne 
might  have  equalled  the  widest  scope  that  could  be  acquired 
and  desolated  by  the  sword  of  war.  But  the  ambition  of  the 
great  count  was  ignorant  of  these  noble  pursuits ;  it  was  grati* 
ned  by  the  vulgar  means  of  violence  and  artifice.  He  sought 
to  obtain  the  undivided  possession  of  Palermo,  of  which  one 
moiety  had  been  ceded  to  the  elder  branch ;  struggled  to  en- 
large his  Calabrian  limits  beyond  the  measure  of  former  trea- 
ties; and  impatiently  watched  the  declining  health  of  his 
cousin  William  of  Apulia,  the  grandson  of  Robert.  On  the 
first  intelligence  of  his  premature  death,  Roger  sailed  from 
Palermo  with  seven  galleys,  cast  anchor  in  the  Bay  of  Salerno, 
received,  after  ten  days'  negotiation,  an  oath  of  fidelity  from 
the  Norman  capital,  commanded  the  submission  of  the  barons^ 
and  extorted  a  legal  investiture  from  the  reluctant  popes,  who 
could  not  long  endure  either  the  friendship  or  enmity  of  a 
powerful  vassm.  The  sacred  spot  of  Benevento  was  respect- 
fully spared,  as  the  patrimony  of  St  Peter ;  but  the  reduction 
of  Capua  and  Naples  completed  the  design  of  his  uncle  Guis- 
card ;  and  the  sole  inheritance  of  the  Norman  conquests  was 
possessed  by  the  victorious  Roger.  A  conscious  superiority 
of  power  and  merit  prompted  him  to  disdain  the  titles  of  duke 
and  of  count ;  and  the  Isle  of  Sicily,  with  a  third  perhaps  of 
the  continent  of  Italy,  might  form  the  basis  of  a  kingdom** 
which  would  only  yi^d  to  the  monarchies  of  France  and 
England.    The  chiefe  of  the  nation  who  attended  his  coro- 

**  Aocordmg  to  the  testimony  of  Philistue  and  Diodorus,  the  tyrtuat 
Dionysius  of  Syracuse  could  maintain  a  standing  force  of  10,000  horsey 
100,000  foot,  and  400  galleys.  Compare  Hume,  (Essays,  yol  L  p  268, 
435,)  and  his  adversary  Wallace,  (Numbers  of  Mankind,  p.  806,  807.) 
The  ruins  of  Agrigentum  are  the  theme  of  every  traveller,  D'Orville, 
Reidesel,  Swinburne,  <&c. 

••  A  contemporary  historian  of  the  acts  of  Roger  from  the  year 
112*1  to  1135,  founds  his  title  on  merit  and  power,  the  consent  of  the 
barons,  and  the  ancient  royalty  of  Sicil viand  Palermo,  without  intro* 
ducing  Pope  Anacletus,  (Aiexand.  Ccenomi  Telesini  Abbatis  de  llebiit 
gestis  Regis  Rogerii,  lib.  iv.  in  Miratori,  Script  Rerimi  ItaL  torn.  t.  jpk 
«07— Mfi.) 
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nation  at  Palermo  might  doubtless  pronounce  under  wliat 
name  he  should  reign  over  them ;  but  the  example  of  a  Greek 
tyrant  or  a  Saracen  emir  was  insufficient  to  justify  his  regal 
character ;  and  the  nine  kings  of  the  Latin  world  ***  might 
disclaim  their  new  associate,  unless  he  were  consecrated  by 
the  authority  of  the  supreme  pontiff.  The  pride  of  Anacle- 
tus  was  pleased  to  confer  a  title,  which  the  pride  of  the  Nor- 
man had  stooped  to  solicit;**'  but  his  own  legitimacy  was 
attacked  by  the  adverse  election  of  Innocent  the  Second ;  and 
while  Anacletus  sat  in  the  Vatican,  the  successful  fugitive 
was  acknowledged  by  the  nations  of  Europe.  The  infant 
monarchy  of  Roger  was  shaken,  and  almost  overthrown,  by 
the  unlucky  choice  of  an  ecclesiastical  patron ;  and  the  sword 
of  Lothaire  the  Second  of  Germany,  the  excommunications 
of  Innocent,  the  fleets  of  Pisa,  and  the  zeal  of  St.  Bernard, 
were  united  for  the  ruin  of  the  Sicilian  robber.  After  a  gallant 
resistance,  the  Norman  prince  was  driven  from  the  continent 
of  Italy :  a  new  duke  of  Apulia  was  invested  by  the  pope 
and  the  emperor,  each  of  whom  held  one  end  of  the  gonfanon^ 
or  flagstaff,  as  a  token  that  they  asserted  their  right,  and 
suspended  their  quarrel.  But  such  jealous  friendship  was  of 
short  and  precarious  duration :  the  German  armies  soon  van- 
ished in  disease  and  desertion  :"*  the  Apulian  duke,  with  all 
his  adherents,  was  exterminated  by  a  conqueror  who  seldom 
forgave  either  the  dead  or  the  hving ;  like  his  predecessor 
IjCo  the  Ninth,  the  feeble  though  haughty  pontiff  became  tho 


***'  The  kings  of  France,  Borland,  Scotland,  Castille,  Arragon, 
Navarre,  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Hungary.  The  three  first  were 
more  ancient  than  Charlemagne ;  the  three  next  were  created  by  their 
sword ;  the  three  last  by  their  baptism ;  and  of  these  the  king  of 
Hungary  alone  was  honored  or  debased  by  a  papal  crown. 

*"^  Fazellus,  and  a  crowd  of  Sicilians,  had  imagined  a  more  early 
and  independent  coronation,  (A.  D.  1180,  May  1,)  which  Giannone 
unwillingly  rejects,  (torn,  il  j).  187 — 144.)  Tms  fiction  is  disproved 
by  the  silence  of  contemporaries ;  nor  can  it  be  restored  by  a  spurious 
character  of  Messina,  (Muratori,  Annali  d'  Italia,  tom.  ix.  p.  840. 
Pagi,  Critica,  tom.  iv.  p.  467,  468.) 

"'  Roger  corrupted  the  second  person  of  Lothaire*8  array,  who 
umnded,  or  rather  cried,  a  retreat ;  for  the  Germans  (says  Cinnamus, 
L  iil  c.  L  p.  61)  are  ignorant  of  the  use  of  trumpets.  Most  ignorant 
hiibselfl*  a 


*  Cinnamiis  says  nothing  of  their  ignorance.    The  signal  for  retreat  ^. 
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captive  and  friend  of  the  Normans ;  and  their  recondliation 
was  celebrated  bj  the  eloquence  of  Bernard,  who  now  revered 
the  title  and  virtues  of  the  king  of  Sicily. 

As  a  penance  for  his  impious  war  against  the  successor  of 
St  Peter,  that  monarch  might  have  promised  to  display  tli« 
banner  of  the  cross,  and  he  act^omplished  with  ardor  a  vow 
K>  propitious  to  his  interest  and  revenge.  The  recent  injuries 
of  Sicily  might  provoke  a  just  retaliation  on  the  heads  of  the 
Saracens :  the  Normans,  whose  blood  had  been  mingled  with 
80  many  subject  streams,  were  encouraged  to  remember  and 
emulate  the  naval  trophies  of  their  fathers,  and  in  the  ma- 
turity of  their  strength  they  contended  with  the  decline  of 
an  African  power.  When  the  Fatimite  caliph  4^parted  for 
the  conquest  of  Egypt,  he  rewarded  the  real  merit  and  ap- 
parent fidelity  of  his  servant  Joseph  with  a  gift  of  his  royal 
mantle,  and  forty  Arabian  horses,  his  palace  with  its  sump- 
tuous Airniture,  and  the  government  of  the.  kingdoms  of  Tunis 
and  Algiers.  The  Zeirides,***  the  descendants  of  Joseph, 
forgot  their  allegiance  and  gratitude  to  a  distant  bene^tor, 
grasped  and  abused  the  fruits  of  prosperity ;  and  after  running 
the  little  course  of  an  Oriental  dynasty,  were  now  fainting  in 
their  own  weakness.  On  the  side  of  the  land,  they  were 
pressed  by  the  Almohades,  the  fanatic  princes  of  Morocco, 
while  the  sea-coast  was  open  to  the  enterprises  of  the  Greeks 
and  Franks,  who,  before  the  close  of  the  eleventh  century, 
had  extorted  a  ransom  of  two  hundred  thousand  pieces  of 
gold.  By  the  first  arms  of  Roger,  the  island  or  rock  of 
Malta,  which  has  been  since  ennobled  by  a  military  and  re- 
ligious colony,  was  inseparably  annexed  to  the  crown  of 
Sicily.  Tripoli,"*  a  strong  and  maritime  city,  was  the 
next  object  of  his  attack ;  und  the  slaughter  of  the  males, 
the  captivity  of  the  females,  might  be  justified  by  the  frequent 
practice  of  the  Moslems  themselves.  The  capital  of  the 
Zeirides  was  named  Africa  from  the  country,  and  Mahadia'** 

*^  See  De  Guignes,  Hist  O^nSraie  des  Huns,  torn.  L  p.  869— 8*78, 
and  CardoDne,  Hist,  de  TAfrique,  <&a,  sous  la  DomiDation  des  Arabes. 
torn,  il  p.  70 — 144.    Their  common  original  appears  to  be  Novairl 

*"*  Tripoli  (says  the  Nubian  geographer,  or  more  properly  thf 
Sberif  al  Edrisi)  urbs  fortis,  saxeo  muro  vallata,  sita  prope  littus  maris 
Hane  expugnavit  Rogerius,  qui  mulieribus  captivis  ductis,  yiros  pere 
mit 

'**  See  the  geography  of  Iieo  Africanus,  (in  Ramusio  torn.  i.  foL  7^ 
I,  foL  "6,  recto,)  and  Shaw's  Travels,  (p.  110,)  the  viith  book  ni 
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from  tLe  Arabian  founder:  it  is  strongly  built  on  a  ned[  of 
land,  but  the  imperfection  of  the  harbor  is  not  compensated 
by  the  feitility  of  tlio  adjacent  plain.  Mahadia  was  besi^ed 
by  George  the  Sicilian  admiral,  with  a  fleet  of  one  hundred 
and  ^hj  galleys,  amply  provided  with  men  and  the  jnstm- 
mento  of  mischief:  the  sovereign  had  fled,  the  Moorish  gov« 
ernor  refused  to  capitulate,  declined  the  last  and  irresistible 
assault,  and  secretly  escaping  with  the  Moslem  inhabitant^) 
abandoned  the  place  and  its  treasures  to  the  rapacioia 
Franks.  In  successive  expeditions,  the  king  of  Sidly  or  his 
lieutenants  reduced  the  cities  of  Tunis,  Safax,  Capsia,  Bona, 
and  a  long  tract  of  the  sea-coast;'**  the  fortresses  were 
garrisoned,  the  country  was  tributary,  and  a  boast  that  it  held 
Africa  in  subjection  might  be  inscribed  with  some  flattery 
on  the  sword  of  Roger."*  After  his  death,  that  sword  was 
broken  ;  and  these  transmarine  possessions  were  n^lected, 
evacuated,  or  lost,' under  the  troubled  reign  of  his  suooes- 
sor.***  The  triumphs  of  Scipio  and  Belisarius  have  proved, 
that  the  African  continent  is  neither  inaccessible  nor  invinci- 
ble ;  yet  the  great  princes  and  powers  of  Christendom  have 
repeatedly  failed  in  their  armaments  against  the  Moors,  who 
may  still  glory  in  the  easy  conquest  and  long  servitude  of 
Spain. 

Since  the  decease  of  Robert  Guiscard,  the  Normans  had 
relinquished,  above  sixty  years,  their  hostile  designs  against 
the  empire  of  the  East.  The  policy  of  Roger  solicited  a 
public  and  private  union  with  the  Greek  princes,  whose  alli- 
ance would  dignify  his  regal  character :  he  demanded  in  mar- 
riage a  daughter  of  the  Gomnenian  family,  and  the  first  steps 
of  the  treaty  seemed  to  promise  a  lavorable  event.  But  the 
contemptuous  treatment  of  his  ambassadors  exasperated  the 

ThuanuB,  and  the  zith  of  the  Ahb6  de  Yertoi  The  poflseasion  and 
defence  of  the  place  was  offered  by  Charles  Y.  and  wisely  declined 
hy  the  knights  of  Malta. 

"•  Pagi  has  accurately  marked  the  African  conquests  of  Roger 
and  his  criticism  was  supplied  by  his  friend  the  AbbS  de  Longuerue 
with  some  Arabic  memorials,  (A.  D.  1147,  No.  26,  27,  A.  D.  1148, 
N-x  16,  A.  D.  1163,  Na  16.) 

"^        Appulus  et  Calaber,  Siculus  mihi  servit  et  Afer. 
A  proud  innsription,  which  denotes,  that  the  Norman  conquerors  wer^ 
•tiu  disci  iminated  from  thoir  Christian  and  Moslem  snbjecta 

^^*  Hugo  Falcandus  (Hist  Sicula,  in  Muratori,  Script  torn.  vfi. 
[^  S7./,  271)  ascribes  these  losses  to  the  neglect  or  treachery  of  tiM 
admiral  Maja 
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Tanity  of  the  new  monarch ;  and  the  insolence  of  the  By- 
zantine  court  was  expiated,  according  to  the  laws  of  nations, 
by  the  sufferings  of  a  guiltless  people.***  With  a  fleet  of 
seventy  galleys,  George,  the  admiral  of  Sicily,  appeared 
before  Corifu ;  and  both  the  island  and  city  were  delivered 
into  his  hands  by  the  disaffected  inhabitants,  who  had  yet  to 
learn  that  a  siege  is  still  more  calamitous  than  a  tribute.  In 
this  invasion,  of  some  moment  in  the  annals  of  commerce,  the 
Normans  spread  themselves  by  sea,  and  over  the  provinces 
of  Greece;  and  the  venerable  age  of  Athens,  Thebes,  and 
Corinth,  was  violated  by  rapine  and  cruelty.  Of  ihe  wrongs 
of  Athens,  no  memorial  remains.  The  ancient  walls,  which 
encompassed,  without  guarding,  the  opulence  of  Thebes, 
were  scaled  by  the  Latin  Christians ;  but  their  sole  use  of  the 
gospel  was  to  sanctify  an  oath,  that  the  lawful  owners  had 
not  secreted  any  relic  of  their  inheritance  or  industry.  On 
the  approach  of  the  Normans,  the  lower  town  of  Corinth  was 
evacuated;  the  Greeks  retired  to  the  citadel,  which  was 
seated  on  a  lofty  eminence,  abundantly  watered  by  the 
classic  fountain  of  Pirene;  an  impregnable  fortress,  if  the 
want  of  courage  could  be  balanced  by  any  advantages  of  art 
or  nature.  As  soon  as  the  besiegers  had  surmounted  the 
labor  (their  sole  labor)  of  climbing  the  hill,  their  general, 
from  the  commanding  eminence,  admired  his  own  victory, 
and  testified  his  gratitude  to  Heaven,  by  tearing  from  the 
altar  the  precious  image  of  Theodore,  the  tutelary  saint  The 
silk  weavers  of  both  sexes,  whom  George  transported  to 
Sicily,  composed  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  spod ;  and  Ik 
comparing  the  skilful  industry  of  the  mechanic  with  the  sloth 
and  cowardice  of  the  soldier,  he  was  heard  to  exclaim  that 
the  distaff  and  loom  were  the  only  weapons  which  the  Greeks 
were  capable  of  using.  The  progress  of  this  naval  arma- 
ment was  marked  by  two  conspicuous  events,  the  rescue  of 
the  king  of  France,  and  the  insult  of  the  Byzantine  capital 
In  his  return  by  sea  from  an  unfortunate  crusade,  Louis  the 
Seventh  was  intercepted  by  the  Greeks,  who  basely  violated 
the  laws  of  honor  and  religion.     The  fortunate  encounter  of 

^**  The  sQence  of  the  Sicilian  historians,  who  end  too  soon,  or  bfv 
gtn  too  late,  must  be  supplied  by  Otho  of  Frisingcn,  a  German,  (de 
Oestis  Frederid  I.  L  i.  c.  33,  in  Muratori,  Script  torn,  vi  p.  668,)  the 
Venetian  Andrew  Dandulus,  (Id.  torn,  xii  p.  282,  283)  and  (h« 
Greek  writers  Cinnamiis  (L  iiL  c.  2 — 6)  and  Nicetas,  (in  ManueL  L  iii 
CS.1— 6.^ 
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pretence,  claimed  the  indefeasible  dominion  of  Italy,  and  pro* 
fessed  his  design  of  chasing  the  Barbarians  beyond  the  Alps, 
By  the  artful  speeches,  Hberal  gifbs,  and  unbounded  promises, 
of  their  Eastern  ally,  the  free  dties  were  encouraged  to  per- 
severe in  their  generous  struggle  against  the  despotism  of 
Frederic  Barbarossa :  the  walls  of  Milan  were  rebuilt  by  the 
contributions  of  Manuel ;  and  he  poured,  says  the  historian, 
a  river  of  gold  into  the  bosom  of  Ancona,  whose  attachment 
to  the  Greeks  was  fortified  by  the  jealous  enmity  of  the  Vene- 
tians."* The  situation  and  trade  of  Anoona  rendered  it  an 
important  garrison  in  the  heart  of  Italy:  it  was  twice  be- 
sieged by  the  arms  of  Frederic;  the  imperial  forces  were 
twice  repulsed  by  the  spirit  of  freedom ;  that  spirit  was  ani- 
mated by  the  ambassador  of  Constantinople;  and  the  most 
intrepid  patriots,  the  most  faithful  servants,  were  rewarded  by 
the  wealth  and  honors  of  the  Byzantine  court"*  The  pride 
of  Manuel  disdained  and  rejected  a  Barbarian  colleague ;  his 
ambition  was  excited  by  the  hope  of  stripping  the  purple  from 
the  German  usurpers,  and  of  establishing,  in  the  West,  as  in 
the  East,  his  lawful  title  of  sole  emperor  of  the  Romans. 
With  this  view,  he  solicited  the  allianoe  of  the  people  and  the 
bishop  of  Rome.  Several  of  the  nobles  embraced  the  cause 
of  the  Greek  monarch  ;  the  splendid  nuptials  of  his  niece  with 
Odo  Frangipani  secured  the  support  of  that  powerful  fam- 
ily,"* and  his  royal  standard  or  image  was  entertained  with 
due  reverence  in  the  ancient  metropolis."^  During  the  quar- 
rel between  Frederic  and  Alexander  the  Third,  the  pope  twioe 
received  in  the  Vatican  the  ambassadors  of  Constantinople. 
They  flattered  his  piety  by  the  long-promised  union  of  ^iie  two 

^^*  Quod  AnooDtiaoi  Grsecum  imperium  nimis  diligerent .  .  .  Veneti 
speciali  odio  Anoonam  odenint  The  cause  of  love,  perhaps  of  envy, 
were  the  beneficia,  flumen  aureuui  of  the  emperor;  and  the  Latm 
narrative  is  confirmed  by  Cinoamus,  (L  iv.  c  14,  p.  98.) 

"*  Muratori  mentions  the  two  sieges  of  Aucona;  the  first,  in  1167, 
ag^nst  Frederic  L  in  person  (Annali,  tom.  x.  p.  89,  Ac ;)  the  second, 
in  1173,  against  his  lieutenant  Christian,  archbishop  of  Meotx,  a  man 
unworthy  of  his  name  and  office,  (p.  76,  <&c.)  It  is  of  the  second 
siege  that  we  possess  an  original  narrative,  which  he  lias  published  in 
his  great  collection,  (tom.  vl  p.  921 — 946.) 

'*'  We  derive  this  anecdote  from  an  anonymous  chronicle  of  Fossa 
Nova,  published  by  Muratori,  (Script  ItaL  tom.  vii  p.  874.) 

"^  The  B'latAeiov  aniitiov  of  Cinnamus  (1.  iv.  c.  14,  pu  99)  is  sub- 
eeptiblti  of  this  double  sense  A  standard  is  more  Latin,  aii  iinagt 
more  Qreek. 
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diurches,  tempted  the  avarice  of  his  venal  court,  and  exhorted 
the  Roman  pontiff  to  seize  the  just  provocation,  the  favorable 
moment,  to  humble  the  savage  insolence  of  the  Alemanni^ 
and  to  acknowledge  the  true  representative  of  Constantine  and 
Augustus."* 

But  these  Italian  conquests,  this  universal  reign,  soon  es 
caped  from  the  hand  of  the  Greek  emperor.  His  first 
demands  were  eluded  by  the  prudence  of  Alexander  the 
Third,  who  paused  on  this  deep  and  momentous  revolu 
tion ;  "*  nor  could  the  pope  be  seduced  by  a  personal  dispute 
to  renounce  the  perpetual  inheritance  of-  Uie  Latin  name. 
After  the  reunion  with  Frederic,  he  spoke  a  more  peremptory 
language,  confirmed  the  acts  of  his  predecessors,  excommu- 
nicated the  adherents  of  Manuel,  and  pronounced  the  final 
separation  of  the  churches,  or  at  least  the  empires,  of  Con 
Btantinople  and  Rome."*  The  free  cities  of  Lombardj  no 
longer  remembered  their  foreign  benefactor,  and  without 
preserving  the  friendship  of  Ancona,  he  soon  incurred  the 
enmity  of  Venice."*  By  his  own  avarice,  or  the  complaints 
of  his  subjects,  the  Greek  enoperor  was  provoked  to  arrest  the 
persons,  and  confiscate  the  efi^cts,  of  the  Venetian  merchants. 
This  violation  of  the  public  faith  exasperated  a  free  and  com- 
mercial people:  one  hundred  galleys  were  launched  and 
armed  in  as  many  days ;  they  swept  the  coasts  of  Dalmatia 
and  Greece:  but  after  some  mutual  wounds,  the  war  was 
terminated  by  an  agreement,  inglorious  to  the  empire,  insuffi- 
cient for  the  republic;  and  a  complete  vengeance  of  these 
and  of  fresh  injuries  was  reserved  for  the  succeeding  gener- 
ation. The  lieutenant  of  Manuel  had  informed  his  sovereign 
that  he  was  strong  enough  to  quell  any  domestic  revolt  of 

^**  HihilomiDus  quoque  petebat^  ut  quia  oocaaio  justa  et  temputo 
opporiunum  et  acceptabile  se  obtulerant,  Romani  corona  imperii  a 
■aoeto  apostolo  sibi  redderetur ;  quoniam  Don  ad  Frederid  AlemantiL 
•ed  ad  euum  jus  asseruit  pertiuere,  (Vii  Alezandri  IIL  a  Cardinal 
ArragonisB,  in  Script.  Rerun  ItaL  torn,  iil  par.  l  p.  458.)  His  second 
•mbassy  was  accompanied  cam  immensa  multitudme  pecuniarum. 

"*  Nimis  alta  et  perplexa  sunt,  (Vit  Alexandri  lIL  p.  460»  461,) 
vays  the  cautious  pope. 

***  M/ji^ev  fterov  elvut  Xiytov  'P&i/ij  t0  veatrip^  vpds  rhv  irp€<r$VTipaPf  vdXat 
iwo^ftaycteoiv^  (Cinnamus,  I.  iy.  c.  14,  p.  99.) 

***  In  his  yith  book,  Cinnamus  describes  the  Venetian  war,  which 
Xioetas  has  not  thought  worthy  of  his  attention.    The  Italian  accounta^ 
which  do  not  satisfy  our  curipsity,  are  reported  by  the  annalbt  Mura 
liiri,  under  the  years  1171,  &c 
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Apulia  and  Calabria ;  but  that  his  forces  were  inadequate  to 
^eaist  the  impending  attack  of  the  king  of  Sicily.  His  prophe- 
cy was  soon  verified :  the  death  of  Palaeologus  devolved  tiie 
command  on  several  chiefs,  alike  eminent  in  rank,  alike  defec- 
tive in  military  talents ;  the  Greeks  were  oppressed  by  land 
and  sea ;  and  a  captive  remnant  that  escaped  the  swords  of 
the  Normans  and  Saracens,  abjured  all  future  hostility  against 
the  person  or  dominions  of  their  conqueror."*  Yet  the  king 
cf  Sicily  esteemed  the  courage  and  constancy  of  Manuel,  who 
had  landed  a  second  army  on  the  Italian  shore ;  he  respect- 
fully addressed  the  new  Justinian ;  solicited  a  peace  or  truce 
of  thirty  years,  accepted  as  a  gift  the  regal  title;  and  ac 
knowledged  himself  the  military  vassa.  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire.*" The  Byzantine  Caesars  acquiesced  in  this  shadow  oi 
dominion,  without  expecting,  perhaps  without  desiring,  the 
service  of  a  Norman  army ;  and  the  truce  of  thirty  years 
was  not  disturbed  by  any  hostilities  between  Sicily  and  Con- 
stantinople. About  the  end  of  that  period,  the  throne  of 
Manuel  was  usurped  by  an  inhuman  tyrant,  who  had  deserved 
the  abhorrence  of  his  country  and  mankind :  the  sword  of 
William  the  Second,  the  grandson  of  Roger,  was  drawn  by  a 
fugitive  of  the  Comnenian  race ;  and  the  subjects  of  Andro* 
nicus  might  salute  the  strangers  as  friends,  since  they  detested 
their  sovereign  as  the  worst  of  enemies.  The  Latin  histo- 
rians "*  expatiate  on  the  rapid  progress  of  the  four  counta 
who  invaded  Romania  with  a  fleet  and  army,  and  reduced 
many  castles  and  cities  to  the  obedience  of  the  king  of  Sicily. 
The  Greeks  "*   accuse  and  magnify  the  wanton  and  sacriie- 

**'  This  victory  is  mentioned  by  Romuald  of  Salerno,  (in  Muratori, 
Script  ItaL  torn,  vil  p.  198.)  It  is  whimsical  enough,  that  in  the 
praise  of  the  king  of  Sicily,  Cinnamus  (1.  iv.  c  13,  p.  97,  98)  is  much 
warmer  and  copious  than  Falcandus,  (p.  268,  270.)  But  the  Qreek  is 
fond  of  description,  and  the  Latin  historian  is  not  fond  of  William  the 
Bad. 

"•  For  the  epistle  of  William  L  see  Cinnamus  (L  iv.  c  15,  p.  101, 
102)  and  Nicetas,  (l  ii.  c.  8.)  It  is  difficult  to  affirm,  whether  these 
Greeks  deceived  themselves,  or  the  public,  in  these  flattering  portrait! 
of  the  grandeur  of  the  empira 

*"*  I  can  only  quote,  of  original  evidence,  the  poor  chronicles  of 
Sicard  of  Cremona,  (p.  603,)  and  of  Fosaa  Nova,  (p.  875,)  as  they  are 
i^ublished  in  the  viith  tome  of  Miu'at^jr?*}  historians,  llie  king  of 
Bicily  sent  his  troops  contra  nequ)ciau\  ^/)drooici  .  .  ad  acquueiF 
dum  iraperium  0.  P.  They  were  cgji?.  '♦r.t  ^nf  li  .  .  .  d<scepti  capti- 
que,  by  Isaac 

"*  Bj  the  fisdlure  of  Cinnamus,  we  v^  r.«*.'  tJ  jyJ  to  Nicetaa 
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ffious  cruelties  that  were  perpetrated  in  the  sack  of  Tit 
loDica,  the  second  citv  of  the  empire.  The  former  deplore 
the  fate  of  those  invincible  but  unsuspecting  warriors  who 
were  destroyed  by  the  arts  of  a  vanquished  foe.  The  latter 
applaud,  in  songs  of  triumph,  the  repeated  victories  of  their 
countrymen  on  the  Sea  of  Marmora  or  Propontis,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Strymon,  and  under  the  walls  of  Durazzo.  A  revolu- 
tion which  punished  the  crimes  of  Andronicus,  had  united 
against  the  Franks  the  zeal  and  courage  of  ihe  successful 
insurgents :  ten  thousand  were  slain  in  battle,  and  Isaac  An- 
gelus,  the  new  emperor,  might  indulge  jl^is  vanity  or  vengeance 
in  the  treatment  of  four  thousand  o^tives.  Such  was  the 
event  of  the  last  contest  between  the  Greeks  and  Normans : 
before  the  expiration  of  twenty  years,  the  rival  nations  were 
lost  or  degraded  in  foreign  servitude ;  and  the  successors  of 
Constantine  did  not  long  survive  to  insult  the  fell  of  the  ^cil- 
ian  monarchy. 

The  sceptre  of  Roger  successively  devolved  to  his  son  and 
grandson:  they  might  be  confounded  under  the  name  of 
William :  they  are  strongly  discriminated  by  the  epithets  of 
the  bad  and  the  good ;  but  these  epithets,  which  appear  to 
describe  the  perfection  of  vice  and  virtue,  cannot  strictly  be 
applied  to  either  of  the  Norman  princes.  When  he  was 
roused  to  arms  by  danger  and  shame,  the  first  William,  did 
not  degenerate  from  the  valor  of  his  race ;  but  his  temper 
was  slothful ;  his  manners  were  dissolute ;  his  passions  head- 
strong and  mischievous ;  and  the  monarch  is  responsible,  Bot 
only  for  his  personal  vices,  but  for  those  of  Majo,  the  great 
admiral,  who  abused  the  confidence,  and  conspired  against 
the  life,  of  his  benefactor.  From  the  Arabian  conquest, 
Sicily  had  imbibed  a  deep  tincture  of  Oriental  manners  ;  the 
despotism,  the  pomp,  and  even  the  harem,  of  a  sultan ;  and 
a  Christian  people  was  oppressed  and  insulted  by  the  ascend- 
ant of  the  eunuchs,  who  openly  professed,  or  secretly  cher- 
ished, the  religion  of  Mahomet.     An  eloquent  historian  of  the 


(in  Andronico,  L  .  c.  7,  8,  9, 1.  il  c.  1,  in  Isaac  Angelo,  1.  L  c.  1 — 4,) 
who  now  becomeB  a  respectable  contemporary.  As  he  8ur\  ived  the 
emperor  and  the  empire,  he  is  above  flattery ;  but  the  fall  of  Constan- 
tiLOftle  exasperated  nb  prejudices  against  the  Latins.  For  the  honotr 
of  iearoing  I  shall  observe  that  Homer's  great  commentalor,  Eusta 
tfuds.  aiciibishop  of  Thessalonica.  refused  to  desert  tis  flo<k. 
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times  "••  has  delineated  the  misfortunes  of  his  country :  '■*  th« 
ambition  and  fall  of  the  ungrateful  Majo ;  the  revolt  and  pun- 
ishment of  his  assassins;  the  imprisonment  and  deliverance 
of  the  king  himself;  the  private  feuds  that  arose  from  the 
public  confiision ;  and  the  various  forms  of  calamity  and  dis- 
cord which  afflicted  Palermo,  the  island,  and  the  continent^ 
during  the  reign  of  William  the  First,  and  the  minority  of  his 
•on.  The  youth,  innocence,  and  beauty  of  William  the  Sec- 
ond,'** endeared  him  to  the  nation :  the  Actions  were  reoon« 
eiled ;  the  laws  were  revived ;  and  from  the  manhood  to  the 
premature  death  of  that  amiable  prince,  Sicily  enjoyed  a  short 
season  of  peace,  justiM,  and  happiness,  whose  value  was 
enhanced  by  the  remembrance  of  the  past  and  the  dread  of 
futurity.  The  legitimate  male  posterity  of  Tancred  of  Haute- 
ville  was  extinct  in  the  person  of  the  second  William ;  bat  his 
aunt,  the  daughter  of  Roger,  had  married  the  most  powerful 
prince  of  the  age ;  and  Henry  the.  Sixth,  the  son  of  Frederic 
Barbarossa,  descended  from  the  Alps  to  claim  the  Imperial 
crown  and  the  inheritance  of  his  wife.  Against  the  unani- 
mous wish  of  a  free   people,  this   inheritance  could  only  be 


"'  The  Historia  Sicula  of  Hugo  Falcandod,  which  properly  extends 
from  1154  to  1169,  is  inserted  in  the  viiith  volume  of  Muratori's  Col- 
lection, rtom.  vii.  p.  259 — 344,)  and  preceded  by  a  eloquent  preface  or 
epistle,  (p.  251 — 258,  de  Calamitatibus  Sicilise.)  Falcandus  has  been 
styled  the  Tacitus  of  Sicily :  and,  after  a  just,  but  immense,  abatement, 
from  the  ist  to  the  xiith  century,  from  a  senator  to  a  monk,  I  would  not 
strip  him  of  his  title :  his  narrative  is  rapid  and  perspicuous,  his  style 
bold  and  elegant,  his  observation  keen ;  he  had  studied  mankind,  and 
feels  like  a  man.  I  can  only  regret  the  narrow  and  barren  field  on 
which  his  labors  have  been  cast 

"^  The  laborious  Benedictines  (I'Art  de  verifier  les  Dates,  p.  896) 
are  of  opinion,  that  the  true  name  of  Falcandus  is  Fulcandus,  or  Fou- 
cault  According  to  them,  Hugues  Foucalt,  a  Frenchman  by  birth, 
and  at  length  abbot  of  St  Denys,  had  followed  into  Sicily  his  patron 
Stephen  de  la  Perche,  uncle  to  the  mother  of  William  11^  archubhop 
of  Palermo,  and  great  chancellor  of  the  kingdom.  Tet  Falcandus  has 
all  the  feelings  of  a  Sicilian ;  and  the  title  of  Alumnua  (which  he  be- 
stows on  himself)  appears  to  indicate  that  he  was  bom,  or  at  least  ed- 
ncated,  in  the  island. 

"®  Falcand.  p.  303.  Richard  de  St  Germano  begins  his  history 
from  the  death  and  praises  of  William  IL  After  some  unmeaning 
epithets,  he  thus  continues  :  Legis  et  justitise  cultus  tempore  suo  vige- 
Lat  in  regno ;  suE  erat  quilibet  sorte  contentus ;  (were  tney  mortals  f ) 
nbiquB  pax,  ubique  sccuritas,  nee  latronum  metuebat  viator  insid'ju^ 
ftec  mans  nauta  offendicula  puratarum,  (Script  Rerum  ItaL  torn,  vfi 
p  U9.) 
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aconired  hy  arms ;  and  I  am  pleased  to  transcribe  the  style 
ana  sense  of  the  historian  Falcaudus,  who  writes  at  the  mo- 
ment, and  on  the  spot,  with  the  feelings  of  a  patriot,  and  the 
prophetic  eye  of  a  statesman.  "  Cons^ntia,  the  daughter  of 
Sicily,  nursed  from  her  cradle  in  the  pleasures  and  plenty, 
and  educated  ii  the  arts  and  manners,  of  this  fortunate  isle, 
departed  long  since  to  enrich  the  Barbarians  with  our  treas- 
ures, and  now  returns,  with  her  savage  allies,  to  contaminate 
the  beauties  of  her  venerable  parent  Already  I  behold  the 
Bwarms  of  angry  Barbarians :  our  opulent  cities,  the  places 
flourishing  in  a  long  peace,  are  shaken  with  fear,  desolated 
by  slaughter,  consumed  by  rapine,  and  polluted  by  intemper- 
ance and  lust  I  see  the  massacre  or  captivity  of  our  citi- 
zens, the  rapes  of  our  virgins  and  matrons.*^  In  this  extrem- 
ity (he  interrogates  a  friend)  how  must  the  Sicilians  act  ?  By 
the  unanimous  election  of  a  king  of  valor  and  experience, 
Sicily  and  Calabria  might  yet  be  preserved;"*  for  in  the 
levity  of  the  Apulians,  ever  eager  for  new  revolutions,  I  can 
repose  neither  confidence  nor  hope."*  Should  Calabria  be 
lost,  the  lofty  towers,  the  numerous  youth,  and  the  naval 
strength,  of  Messina,""  might  guard  the  passage  against  a 
foreign  invader.  If  the  savage  Germans  coalesce  with  the 
pirates  of  Messina;  if  they  destroy  with  fire  the  fruitful 
region,  so  often  wasted  bv  the  fires  of  Mount  ^Etna,"*  what 
resource  will  be  left  for  the  interior  parts  of  the  island,  these 
noble  cities  which  should   never  be  violated   by  the  hostile 

^**  Gonstantia,  primis  a  cunabuUs  in  deliciarun  tuarum  affiuentii 
ditttius  educata,  tuisque  institutia,  doctrinus  et  moribus  iDformata, 
tandem  opibus  tuis  Barbaros  delatura  discessit :  et  nunc  cum  ImgeDti- 
bus  copiis  revertitur,  ut  pulcherrima  nutricis  omamenta  barbaric^ 
ibeditate  ooataminet  ....  Intuari  mihi  jam  videor  turbulentas  bar 
barorum  acies  .  .  / .  civitates  opulentas  et  loca  diuturni  pace  floren- 
tia,  meiCi  concutere,  csede  vastare,  r&pinis  atterere,  et  fcedare  luxuri^i 
hiiic  cives  aut  gladiis  intercept!,  aiit  servitute  depressi,  virgines  oon< 
«tuprata3,  matronse,  <&a 

^'*>  Certe  si  regem  non  dubi»  virtutis  elegerint,  nee  a  Saracenia 
Christiani  dissentiant,  potent  rex  creatus  rebus  licet  quasi  desperatia 
et  perditia  subvenire,  et  incursus  hostium,  si  prudenter  egerit,  pro- 
liulsare. 

*'*  In  Apulia,  qui,  semper  novitate  gaudentes,  norarum  rcrum 
Btudiis  aguntur,  uihil  arbitror  spei  aut  fiducise  repouendum. 

"'  Si  civium  tuorum  virUitem  et  audaciam  atteodaa,  .  .  .  mur  :>» 
mm  etiam  ambitum  densis  turribus  circumseptum. 

"'  Cum  erudclitate  piratic&.TheLtonum  confligal  atrocitas,  et  iniflf 
MLbustoe  lapides,  et  i£thne  flagrant  %  incendia,  <i^c. 
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fell  without  a  struggle ;  and  Henry  pursued  his  victorioni 
march  from  Capua  to  Palermo.  The  political  balance  of 
Italy  was  destroyed  by  his  success ;  and  if  the  pope  and  the 
free  cities  had  consulted  their  obvious  and  real  interest,  they 
would  have  combined  the  powers  of  earth  and  heaven  to  pre- 
vent the  dangerous  union  of  the  German  empire  with  the  king- 
dom of  Sicily.  But  the  subtle  policy,  for  which  the  Vatican 
has  so  often  been  praised  or  arraigned,  was  on  this  occasion 
blind  and  inactive;  and  if  it  were  true  that . Celestine  the 
TLird  had  kicked  away  the  Imperial  crown  from  the  head  of 
the  prostrate  Henry ,"^  such  an  act  of  impotent  pride  could 
serve  only  to  cancel  an  obligation  and  provoke  an  enemy. 
The  Grenoese,  who  enjoyed  a  beneficial  trade  and  establish- 
ment in  Sicily,  listened  to  the  promise  of  his  boundless  grati- 
tude and  speedy  departure :  ^'*  their  fleet  commanded  the 
straits  of  Messina,  and  opened  the  harbor  of  Palermo ;  and 
the  first  act  of  his  government  was  to  abolish  the  privileges, 
and  to  seize  the  property,  of  these  imprudent  allies.  The  last 
hope  of  Falcandus  was  defeated  by  the  discord  of  the  Chris- 
tians and  Mahometans :  they  fought  in  the  capital ;  several 
thousands  of  the  latter  were  slain ;  but  their  surviving  breth- 
ren fortified  the  mountains,  and  disturbed  above  thirty  years 
the  peace  of  the  island.  By  the  policy  of  Frederic  the 
Second,  sixty  thousand  Saracens  were  transplanted  to  Nocera 
in  Apulia.  In  their  wars  against  the  Roman  church,  the  em- 
peror and  his  son  Mainfroy  were  strengthened  and  disgraced 
by  the  service  of  the  enemies  of  Christ;  and  this  national 
colony  maintained  their  religion  and  manners  in  the  heart  of 
Italy,  till  they  were  extirpated,  at  the  end  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  by  the  zeal  and  revenge  of  the  house  of  Anjou."* 


^^  The  testimony  of  an  Englishman,  of  Roger  de  Hoveden,  (p.  689,) 
will  lightly  weigh  against  the  silence  of  German  and  Italian  nistory, 
(Muratori,  Anntw  d*  Italia,  torn.  x.  p.  166.)  The  priests  and  pilgrims, 
who  retnmed  from  Rome,  exalted,  oy  every  tale,  the  omnipotence  of 
ihd  holy  fitther. 

>**  Ego  enim  in  eo  cum  Teutonicis  manere  non  debeo,  (Caffiiri,  An 
oaL  Genoenses,  in  Muratori,  Script  Rerum  Italicarmn,  torn  n.  p.  867, 
868.) 

"'  For  the  Saracens  of  Sicily  and  Nocera,  see  the  Annals  of  Mura* 
tori,  (torn.  x.  p.  149,  and  A.  D.  1228,  1247,)  Giannone,  (torn  ii.  p 
S86,)  and  of  the  originals,  in  Muratori's  Collection,  Richard  de  St 
Germano,  (tom.  viL  p.  996,)  Matteo  Spinelli  de  Giovenazzo,  (torn,  vii 
B.  1064,)  Nicholas  de  Jamsilla,  (tom.  x.  p.  494,)  and  Matieo  Villani, 
{torn.  xiT   L  vii.  p.  108.)     The   last  of   these  insinua^^  iiat,  b  !•- 
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All  the  calamities  which  the  prophetic  orator  had  deplored 
were  surpassed  by  the  cruelty  and  avarice  of  the  German  con* 
queror.  He  violated  the  royal  sepulchres,*  and  explored  th« 
secret  treasures  of  the  palace,  Palermo,  and  the  whole  king- 
dom :  the  pearls  and  jewels,  however  precious,  might  be  easily 
removed ;  but  one  hundred  and  sixty  horses  were  laden  with 
the  gold  and  silver  of  Sicily."*  The  young  king,  his  mother 
and  sisters,  and  the  nobles  of  both  sexes,  were  separately  con- 
fined in  the  fortresses  of  the  Alps ;  and,  on  the  slightest  rumor 
of  rebellion,  the  captives  were  deprived  of  life,  of  their  eyes,  or 
of  the  hope  of  posterity.  Constantia  herself  was  touched  with 
sympathy  for  the  miseries  of  her  country ;  and  the  heiress  of 
the  Norman  line  might  struggle  to  check  her  despotic  husband, 
and  to  save  the  patrimony  of  her  new-bora  son,  of  an  emperor 
so  famous  in  the  next  age  under  the  name  of  Frederic  the  Sec-^ 
ond.  Ten  years  after  this  revolution,  the  French  monar«ihs  an- 
nexed to  their  crown  the  duchy  of  Normandy :  the  sceptre  of 
her  ancient  dukes  had  been  transmitted,  by  a  granddaughter  of 
William  the  Conqueror,  to  the  house  of  Plantagenet ;  and  the 
adventurous  Normans,  who  had  raised  so  many  trophies  in 
France,  England,  and  Ireland,  in  Apulia,  Sicily,  and  the  East, 
were  lost,  either  in  victory  or  servitude,  among  the  vanquished 
nations. 


ducing  the  Saracens  of  Nocera,  Charles  IL  of  Anjou  employed  rather 
artifice  than  violence. 

""  Muratori  quotes  a  passage  from  Arnold  of  Lubec,  (L  iv.  c  20 :) 
Keperit  thesaiuros  absconditos,  et  omnem  lapidum  pretiosormn  et  gem- 
marum  gloriani,  ita  ut  oneratis  160  somariis,  gloriose  ad  terram  suam 
redierit  Roger  de  Hoveden,  who  mentions  the  violation  of  the  royal 
tombs  and  corpses,  computes  the  spoil  of  Salerno  at  200,000  ounces  of 
gold,  (p:  746.)  On  these  occasions,  I  am  almost  tempted  to  exdaira 
with  Uie  listening  maid  in  La  Fontaine,  **  Je  voudrois  bien  ayoir  ce  qui 
manque.** 

*  It  is  remarkable  that  at  the  same  time  the  tombs  o£  the  Roman  empe 
rors,  even  of  Constantine  himself,  iwere  violated  and  ransacked  by  their  de> 
generate  saccessor  Alexins  Comnenns,  in  order  to  enable  him  to  pay  the 
"  Oerman"  tribaie  exacted  by  the  menaces  of  the  emperor  Henry.  See  tht 
wd  of  the  first  book  of  the  Life  of  Alezfns,  in  Nicetas,  p.  63S,  edit  Be 
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CHAPTER  LVII. 

TURKS  OF  THB  HOUSE  OF  SELJl'K. — THEIR  REVOLT  AOAIKBT 

MAHMUD     CONQUEROR     OF    HINDOSTAN. TOORUL     SUBDUES 

PERSIA,  AND  PROTECTS  THE  CALIPHS. DEFEAT  AND  CAPTIVI- 

TT  OF  THE  EMPEROR  ROM  ANUS  DIOGENES  BT   ALP  ARSLAN. 

POWER  AND  MAONIFICENOE  OF  MALEK  SHAH. — CONQUEST  OF 
ASIA  MINOR  AND  STRIA. — STATE  AND  OPPRESSION  OF  JERU- 
SALEM.  ^PILGRIMAGES   TO    THE   HOLT   SEPULCHRE. 

From  the  Isle  of  Sidly,  the  reader  must  transport  himself 
bdyond  the  Caspian  Sea,  to  the  original  seat  of  the  Turks  or 
Turkmans,  against  whom  the  first  crusade  was  principally 
directed.  Their  Scythian  empire  of  the  sixth  century  was 
long  since  dissolved ;  but  the  name  was  still  famous  among 
the  Greeks  and  Orientals ;  and  the  fragments  of  the  nation, 
each  a  powerful  and  independent  people,  were  scattered  over 
the  desert  from  China  to  the  Oxus  and  the  Danube :  the  colo- 
ny of  Hungarians  was  admitted  into  the  republic  of  Europe, 
and  the  thrones  of  Asia  were  occupied  by  slaves  and  soldiers 
of  Turkish  extraction.  While  Apulia  and  Sicily  were  sub- 
dued by  the  Norman  lance,  a  swarm  of  these  northern  shep- 
herds overspread  the  kingdoms  of  Persia ;  their  princes  of  the 
race  of  Seljuk  erected  a  splendid  and  solid  empire  from 
Samarcand  to  the  confines  of  Greece  and  Egypt;  and  the 
Turks  have  msdntiuned  their  dominion  in  Asia  Minor,  till  the 
victorious  crescent  has  been  planted  on  the  dome  of  St 
Sophia. 

One  of  the  greatest  of  the  Turkish  princes  was  Mahmood 
or  Mahmnd,'   the  Gaznevide,  who  reigned  in  the  eastern 

^  I  am  indebted  for  his  character  and  history  to  D'Herbelot,  (Bi 
bbothdque  Orientale,  Mahmud,  p.  688 — 587,)  M.  De  Guigoes,  (Histoire 
des  Huns,  torn.  iii.  p.  155 — 178,)  and  our  countryman  Colouel  Alex* 
Biider  Dow,  (voL  i.  p.  28 — 88.)  In  the  two  first  volumes  of  his  His- 
tory of  Hindostan,  he  styles  himself  the  translator  of  the  Persian 
Ferishta;  but  in  his  florid  text,  it  is  not  easy  to  distinguish  the  version 
md  the  original* 

*  The  European  reader  now  possesaes  a  more  accarate  version  of  Fcrish 
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provinces  of  Persia,  one  thousand  years  after  the  biiih  of 
Christ  His  father  Sebectagi  was  the  slave  of  the  slave  of 
the  slave  of  the  commander  of  the  faithful.  But  in  thia 
descent  of  servitude,  the  first  degree  was  merely  titular,  since 
it  was  filled  by  the  sovereign  of  Transoxiana  and  Chorasan, 
who  still  paid  a  nominal  allegiance  to  the  caliph  of  Bagdad. 
The  second  rank  was  that  of  a  minister  of  state,  a  lieutenant  of 
the  Samanides,'  who  broke,  by  his  revolt,  the  bonds  of  political 
slavery.  But  the  third  step  was  a  state  of  real  and  domestic 
servitude  in  the  famWj  of  that  rebel ;  from  which  Sebectagu* 
by  his  courage  and  dexterity,  ascended  to  the  supreme  com- 
mand of  the  city  and  provinces  of  Gazna,'  as  the  son-in-law 
and  successor  of  his  grateful  master.  The  falling  dynasty 
of  the  Samanides  was  at  first  protected,  and  at  last  over- 
thrown, by  their  servants ;  and,  in  the  public  disorders,  the 
fortune  of  Mahmud  continually  increased.  From  him  the  title 
of  Sultan  *  was  first  invented ;  and  his  kingdom  was  enlarged 


*  The  dynasty  of  the  Samanides  continued  126  years,  A.  D.  847— 
999,  under  ten  princes.  See  their  succession  Ind  ruin,  in  the  Tables 
of  M.  De  Guignes,  (Hist,  des  Huns,  torn.  i.  p.  404 — 406.)  They 
were  followed  by  the  Gaznevides,  A.  D.  999 — 1188,  (see  tooL  L  p.  289, 
240.)  His  divisions  of  nations  often  disturbs  the  series  of  time  and 
place. 

'  Gaznah  hortos  non  habet:  est  emporium  et  domicilium  merca 
turs  Indicse.  Abulfedse  GeograplL  ReisKe,  tab.  xxiil  p.  849.  D'Her- 
belot,  p.  864.    It  has  not  been  visited  by  any  modern  traveller. 

*  By  the  ambassador  of  the  caliph  of  Bagdad,  who  employed  an 
Arabian  or  Chaldaic  word  that  signifies  lord  and  mastery  (D  Herbelot» 
p.  825.)  It  is  interpreted  AiroKpartopy  Ba^cXci);  BaviXecov,  by  the  Byzan- 
tine writers  of  the  xith  century ;  and  the  name  (Lov^ra^ds^  Soldanus) 
is  &miliarly  employed  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  after  it  had 
passed  from  the  Gaznevides  to  the  Seljukides,  and  other  emirs  of  Asia 
and  li^pt  Ducange  (Dissertation  xvi.  sur  Joinville,  p.  288 — 240. 
Gloss.  Grasa  et  Latin.)  labors  to  find  the  title  of  Sultan  in  the  ancient 
kingdom  of  Persia:  but  his  proofs  are  mere  shadows;  a  proper  name 
in  Sie  Themes  of  Constantine,  (ii.  11,)  an  anticipation  of  Zonaraa,  <&a, 
and  a  medal  of  Kai  Khosrou,  not  (as  he  believes)  the  Sassanide  of 
the  vith,  but  the  Seljukide  of  Iconinm  of  the  xiiith  century,  (De 
Guignes,  Hist  des  Huns,  torn.  I  p.  246.) 


Ui,  that  of  Ck>l.  Brig^s.  Of  Ck>l.  Bow's  work,  Col.  Briggs  ohserves,  **  that 
the  aathor's  name  will  be  banded  down  to  posterity  as  one  of  the  earliest 
and  most  indefatigable  of  oar  Oriental  scholars.  Instead  of  confining 
himself,  however,  to  mere  translation,  he  has  filled  his  work  with  his  own 
obHervations,  which  have  been  so  embodied  in  the  text  that  Gibbon  declares 
it  impoftsible  to  distingaish  the  translator  from  the  original  Mithor."  Pre&ot 
p»  viC—  If. 
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from  Transoxiana  to  the  neighborhood  of  Ispahan,  from  tlie 
•hores  of  the  Caspian  to  the  mouth  of  the  Indus.  But  the 
principal  source  of  his  fame  and  riches  was  the  holy  war 
which  he  waged  against  the  Gtentoos  of  Hindostan.  In  this 
(breign  narrative  I  may  not  consume  a  page ;  and  a  vokime 
would  scarcely  suffice  to  recapitulate  the  battles  and  sieges 
•f  his  twelve  expeditions.  Never  was  the  Mussulman  hero 
dismayed  by  the  inclemency  of  the  seasons,  the  height  of  the 
mountains,  the  breadth  of  the  rivers,  the  barrenness  of  the 
desert,  the  multitudes  of  the  enemy,  or  the  formidable  array 
of  their  elephants  of  war.*  The  sultan  of  Gazna  surpassed 
the  limits  of  the  conquests  of  Alexander :  after  a  march  of 
three  months,  over  the  hills  of  Cashmir  and  Thibet,  he  reached 
the  &mou8  city  of  Einnoge,*  on  the  Upper  Ganges ;  and,  in 
a  naval  combat  on  one  of  the  branches  of  the  Indus,  he  fought 
and  vanquished  four  thousand  boats  of  the  natives.  Delhi, 
Lahor,  and  Multauj  were  compelled  to  open  their  gates :  the 
fertile  kingdom  of  Guzarat  attracted  his  ambition  and  tempted 
his  stay;  and  his  avarice  indulged  the  fruitless  project  of 
discovering  the  golden  and  aromatic  isles  of  the  Southern 
Ocean.  On  the  payn^nt  of  a  tribute,  the  rajahs  preserved 
their  dominions ;  the  people,  their  lives  and  fortunes ;  but  to 
the  religion  of  Hindostan  the  zealous  Mussulman  was  cniel 
and  inexorable:   many   hundred  temples,  or  pagodas,   were 

*  Ferishta  (apud  Dow,  Hist  of  Hindostan,  voL  i.  p.  49)  mentions 
the  report  of  a  gun*  in  the  Indian  army.  But  as  1  am  slow  in  be- 
lieving this  premature  (A.  D.  1008)  use  of  artillery,  I  must  desire  to 
serutiuize  first  the  text,  and  then  the  authority  of  Ferishta,  who  lived 
in  the  Mogul  court  in  ihQ  last  century. 

*  Kinnouge,  or  Canouge,  (the  old  Falimbothra,f )  is  marked  in  lat- 
itude 21°  8'.  longitude  80°  18'.  See  D'Anville,  (Antiquity  de  I'lnde, 
p:  60 — 62,)  corrected  by  the  local  knowledge  of  Major  Rennel  (in  hia 
excellent  Memoir  on  his  Map  of  Hindostan,  p.  87—48 :)  800  jewellers, 
80,000  shops  for  the  arreca  nut,  60,000  bands  of  musicians,  <SbC. 
(Abulfed.  Geograph.  tab.  xv.  p.  274.  Dow,  voL  L  p.  16,)  will  allow 
an  ample  deduction. 

*  This  passage  is  differently  written  in  the  varioas  manuscripts  I  have 
■een;  and  in  some  the  word  tope  (gan)  has  been  written  for  nuptb,  (naphtha,, 
and  toofang  (musket)  for  khu dang,  (arrow.)  Bat  no  Persian  or  Arabic  history 
speaks  of  gunpowder  before  the  time  usually  assigned  for  its  invention, 
(A.  D.  1317 ;)  long  after  which,  it  was  first  applied  to  the  purposes  of  war. 
Briggs's  Ferishta,  vol.  i.  p.  47,  note. — M. 

t  Mr.  "Wilson  (Hindu  Drama,  vol.  iii.  p.  12)  and  Schlegel  (Indiscbe  Bib* 
liochek,  vol.  ii.  p  394)  concur  in  identifying  Palimbothra  with  the  Patalipi — 
■f  Ike  Indians ;  the  Patna  of  the  modems. — M. 
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levelled  with  the  ground;  many  thousand  idols  wero  demol- 
bhed;  and  the  servants  of  the  prophet  were  stimulated  and 
rewarded  by  the  precious  materials  of  which  they  were  com- 
posed. The  pagoda  of  Sumnat  was  situate  on  the  promon- 
tory of  Guzarat,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Diu,  one  of  the  last 
remaining  possessions  of  the  Portuguese/  It  was  endowed 
with  the  revenue  of  two  thousand  villages;  two  thousand 
Brahmins  were  consecrated  to  the  service  of  the  Deity,  whom 
they  washed  each  morning  and  evening  in  water  ^m  the 
distant  Ganges :  the  subordinate  ministers  consisted  of  three 
hundred  musicians,  three  hundred  barbers,  and  five  hundred 
dancing  girls,  conspicuous  for  their  birth  or  beauty.  Three 
sides  of  Uie  temple  were  protected  by  the  ocean,  the  narrow 
isthmus  was  fortified  by  a  natural  or  artificial  precipice ;  and 
the  city  and  adjacent  country  were  peopled  by  a  nation  of 
fanatics.  They  confessed  the  sins  and  the  punishment  of 
Kinnoge  and  Delhi;  but  if  the  impious  stranger  should  pre- 
sume to  approach  their  holy  precincts,  he  would  surely  be 
overwhelmed  by  a  blast  of  the  divine  vengeance.  By  this 
challenge,  the  faith  of  Mahmud  was  animated  to  a  personal 
trial  of  the  strength  of  this  Indian  deity.  Fifty  thousand  of  his 
worshippers  were  pierced  by  the  spear  of  the  Moslems ;  the 
walls  were  scaled;  the  sanctuary  was  profaned;  and  the 
conqueror  aimed  a  blow  of  his  iron  mace  at  the  head  of  the 
idol.  The  trembling  Brahmins  are  said  to  have  offered  ten 
millions  ^  sterling  for  his  ransom ;  and  it  was  urged  by  the 
wisest  counsellors,  that  the  destruction  of  a  stone  image  would 
not  change  the  hearts  of  the  Gentoos ;  and  that  such  a  sum 
might  be  dedicated  to  the  relief  of  the  true  believers.  "  Youi 
reasons,''  replied  the  sultan,  ^'are  specious  and  strong;  but 
never  in  the  eyes  of  posterity  shall  Mahmud  appear  as  a 

■-- -■—■■■■  ^ ^ 

*  The  idolaters  of  Europe,  says  Ferishta,  (Dow,  vol  I  p.  66.)    Ooa- 
salt  Abulfeda,  (p.  27  2,)  and  ReDoeVs  Map  of  Hindostan. 


•  Ferishta  says,  some  "  crores  of  ^Id."  Dow  says,  in  a  note  at  the  bottom 
of  the  page,  *•  ten  millions,"  which  is  the  explanation  of  the  word  "  crore.*' 
Mr.  Gibbon  says  rashly  that  the  sum  offered  by  the  Brahmins  was  ten  mil- 
lions sterlinp^.  Note  to  Mill's  India,  vol.  ii.  p.  222.  Ck)l.  Briggs's  translation 
is  <*  a  qaantity  of  gold.*' 

The  treasare  found  in  the  temple.  "  perhaps  in  the  image,"  according  to 
Mak)r  Price's  aathorities,  was  twenty  millions  of  dinars  of  gold,  above  nine 
millions  sterling ;  bat  this  was  a  handred-fold  tl»  ransom  offered  by  tki 
Brthtnins.    Price,  vol.  ii.  p.  290.— M. 
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merchant  of  idols."  *  He  repeated  his  blows,  and  a  treasure 
of  pearls  and  rubies,  concealed  in  the  bellj  of  the  statue,  ex 
plained  in  some  degree  the  devout  prodigality  of  the  ^rah 
mins.  The  fragments  of  the  idol  were  distributed  to  Gazna, 
Mecca,  and  Medina.  Bagdad  listened  to  the  edifying  tale; 
and  Mahmud  was  saluted  by  the  caliph  with  the  title  of  guar- 
dian of  the  fortune  and  &ith  of  Mahomet 

From  the  paths  of  blood  (and  such  is  the  history  of  nations) 
I  cannot  refuse  to  turn  aside  to  gather  some  flowers  of  science 
or  virtue.  The  name  of  Mahmud  the  Gaznevide  is  still  ven- 
erable in  the  East :  his  subjects  enjoyed  the  blessings  of  pros- 
perity and  peace;  his  vices  were  concealed  by  the  veil  of 
religion;  and  two  familiar  examples  will  testify  his  justice 
and  magnanimity.  L  As  he  sat  in  the  Divan,  an  unhappy 
subject  bowed  before  the  throne  to  accuse  the  insolence  of  a 
Turkish  soldier  who  had  driven  him  from  his  house  and  bed. 
"  Suspend  your  clamors,"  said  Mahmud ;  ^  inform  me  of  his 
next  visit,  and  ourself  in  person  will  judge  and  punish  the 
offender."  The  sultan  followed  his  guide,  invested  the  house 
with  his  guards,  and  extinguishing  the  torches,  pronounced 
the  death  of  the  criminal,  who  had  been  seized  in  the  act 
of  rapine  and  adultery.  After  the  execution  of  his  sentence, 
the  lights  were  rekindled,  Mahmud  fell  prostrate  in  prayer, 
and  rising  from  the  ground,  demanded  some  homely  fare, 
which  he  devoured  with  the  voraciousness  of  hunger.  The 
poor  man,  whose  injury  he  had  avenged,  was  unable  to  sup- 
press his  astonishment  and  curiosity ;  and  the  courteous  mon- 
arch condescended  to  explain  the  motives  of  this  singular  be- 
havior. ^  I  had  reason  to  suspect  that  none,  except  one  of  my 
sons,  could  dare  to  perpetrate  such  an  outrage;  and  I  ex- 
tinguished the  lights,  that  my  justice  might  be  blind  and  inex- 
orable. My  prayer  was  a  thanksgiving  on  the  discovery  of 
the  offender ;  and  so  painful  was  my  anxiety,  that  I  had  passed 
three  days  without  food  since  the  first  moment  of  your  com- 
plaint." II.  The  sultan  of  Gazna  had  declared  war  against 
the  d}niasty  of  the  Bowides,  the  sovereigns  of  the  western 
Persia :  he  was  disarmed  by  an  epistle  of  the  sultana  mother^ 
find  delayed  his  invasion  till  the  manhood  of  her  son.'     ^'  Dur* 

*  D'Herbelot,  Biblioth^ue  Orientale,  p.  627.    Tet  these  letters 


*  BAthcr  than  the  idol  broker,  he  chose  to  be  called  Mchmvi  the  tdm 
JkreaUr.    Price,  vol.  ii  p.  289  — M 
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faig  the  life  of  my  husband,"  said  the  artful  regent,  "  I  was 
ever  apprehensive  of  your  ambition :  he  was  a  prince  and  a 
soldier  worthy  of  your  arms.  He  is  now  no  more  his  sceptre 
has  passed  to  a  woman  and  a  child,  and  you  dare  not  attack 
their  infancy  and  weakness.  How  inglorious  would  be  your 
conquest,  how  shameful  your  defeat !  and  yet  the  event  of  war 
is  in  the  hand  of  the  Almighty."  Avarice  was  the  only  defect 
that  tarnished  the  illustrious  character  of  Mahmud ;  and  never 
has  that  passion  been  more  richly  satiated.*  The  Orientals 
exceed  the  measure  of  credibility  in  the  account  of  millions 
of  gold  and  silver,  such  as  the  avidity  of  man  has  never 
accumulated;  in  the  magnitude*  of  pearls,  diamonds,  and 
rubies,  such  as  have  never  been  produced  by  the  workman- 
ship of  nature.*  Yet  the  soil  of  Hindostan  is  impregnated 
with  precious  minerals :  her  trade,  in  every  age,  has  attracted 
the  gold  and  silver  of  the  world ;  and  her  virgin  spoils  were 
rifled  by  the  first  of  the  Mahometan  conquerors.  His  behavior, 
in  the  last  days  of  his  life,  evinces  the  vanity  of  these  pos- 
sessions, so  laboriously  won,  so  dangerously  held,  and  so 
inevitably  lost.  He  surveyed  the  vast  and  various  chambers 
of  the  treasury  of  Gazna,  burst  into  tears,  and  again  closed 
the  doors,  without  bestowing  any  portion  of  the  wealth  which 
he  could  no  longer  hope  to  preserve.  The  following  day  he 
reviewed  the  state  of  his  military  force ;  one  hundred  thou- 
sand foot,  fifty-five  thousand  horse,  and  thirteen  hundred 
elephants  of  battle."  He  again  wept  the  instability  of  human 
greatness ;  and  his  grief  was  imbittered  by  the  hostile  prog- 
ress of  the  Turkmans,  whom  he  had  introduced  into  the  heart 
of  his  Persian  kingdom. 

apothegms,  <&c,  are  rarely  the  language  of  the  heart,  or  the  motives  of 
public  action. 

*  For  instance,  a  ruby  of  four  hundred  and  fifty  miskals,  (Dew, 
vol.  L  p.  68,)  or  six  pounas  three  ounces :  the  largest  in  the  treasury  if 
Delhi  weighed  seventeen  miskals,  (Voyages  de  Tavernier,  partie  ii 
p.  280.)  It  is  true,  that  in  the  East  all  colored  stones  are  calied  rubies, 
(p.  856,)  and  that  Tavernier  saw  three  larger  and  more  precious 
among  the  jewels  dc  notre  grand  roi,  le  plus  puissant  et  plus  mag> 
nifique  de  tons  les  rois  de  la  terre,  (p.  376.) 

*"  Dow,  vol.  L  p.  66.  The  sovereign  of  Einoge  is  said  to  have 
pomessed  2600  elephants,  (Abulfed.  Geograph.  tab.  xv.  p.  274.)  From 
these  Indian  stories,  the  reader  may  correct  a  note  in  my  first  toIp"^. 
fp,  M6 ;)  or  from  that  note  he  may  correct  these  stories. 

*  ComiMure  Price,  vol.  U.  p.  295. — ^M 
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Ir  the  modern  depopulation  of  Asia,  the  regular  operation 
of  [government  and  agriculture  is  confined  to  the  neighborhood 
»of  cities ;  and  the  distant  country  is  abandoned  to  the  pasto- 
ral tribes  of  Arabs,  Curds,  and  Turkmans}^  Of  the  last-men- 
tioned people,  two  considerable  branches  extend  on  either  side 
of  the  Caspian  Sea :  the  western  colony  can  muster  forty 
thousand  soldiers ;  the  eastern,  less  obvious  to  the  traveller, 
but  more  strong  and  populous,  has  increased  to  the  number 
of  one  hundred  thousand  families.  In  the  midst  of  civilized 
nations,  they  preserve  the  manners  of  the  Scythian  desert, 
remove  their  encampments  with  a  change  of  seasons,  and 
feed  their  cattle  among  the  ruins  of  palaces  and  temples. 
Their  flocks  and  herds  are  their  only  riches;  their  tents, 
either  black  or  white,  according  to  the  color  of  the  banner, 
are  covered  with  felt,  and  of  a  circular  form  ;  their  winter  ap- 
parel is  a  sheep-skin ;  a  robe  of  cloth  or  cotton  their  summer 
garment :  the  features  of  the  men  are  harsh  and  ferocious  ; 
the  countenance  of  their  women  is  soft  and  pleasing.  Their 
wandering  life  maintains  the  spirit  and  exercise  of  arms ;  they 
fight  on  horseback ;  and  their  courage  is  displayed  in  fre- 
quent contests  with  each  other  and  with  their  neighbors.  For 
the  license  of  pasture  they  pay  a  slight  tribute  to  the  sovereign 
of  the  land ;  but  the  domestic  jurisdiction  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  chiefe  and  elders.  The  first  emigration  of  the  Eastern 
Turkmans,  the  most  ancient  of  the  race,  may  be  ascribed 
to  the  tenth  century  of  the  Christian  sera."  In  the  decline 
of  the  caliphs,  and  the  weakness  of  their  lieutenants,  the 
barrier  of  the  Jaxartes  was  often  violated ;  in  each  invasion, 
after  the  victory  or  retreat  of  their  countrymen,  some  wan- 
dering tribe,  embracing  the  Mahometan  faith,  obtained  a  ftee 
encampment  in  the  spacious  plains  and  pleasant  climate  of 
Transoxiana  and  Carizme.     The  Turkish  slaves  who  aspired 


^*  See  a  Jnst  and  natural  picture  of  these  pastoral  maoners,  in  tho 
history  of  William  archbishop  of  Tyre,  (L  I  a  vii.  in  the  Gesta  Dei  per 
Francos,  p.  633,  634,)  and  a  valuable  note  by  the  editor  of  the  Histoire 
G6nealogique  des  Tatars,  p.  635 — 538. 

*•  The  first  emigration  of  the  Turkmans,  and  doubtful  origin  of  the 
Beljukians,  may  be  traced  in  the  laborious  History  of  the  Huns,  by  M. 
De  Guignes,  (tom.  I  Tables  Chronologiques,  1.  v.  torn.  iii.  1.  vii.  ix.  x.,) 
ai\d  the  Biblioth^que  Orientale,  of  D'Herbelot,  (p.  799—802,  897— 
•(U,)  Elmacin,  (Hist  Saracen,  p.  8Pl — 838,)  and  Abulpharagius,  (Dy< 
«ast  p.  221,  222.) 

▼OL.   V Y 
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to  the  throne  encouraged  these  emigradoLfl  which  recruited 
their  arniieg,  awed  their  subjects  and  rivals,  and  ]jHX>tected  the 
frontier  against  the  wilder  natives  of  Turkestau ;  and  thii 
policy  was  abused  by  Mahmud  the  Gaznevide  beyond  the 
example  of  former  times.  He  was  admonished  of  hb  error 
by  the  chief  of  the  race  of  Seljuk,  who  dwelt  in  the  territory 
of  Bochara.  The  sultan  had  inquired  what  supply  of  men 
he  could  furnish  for  military  service.  "  If  you  send,"  replied 
Ismael,  **  one  of  these  arrows  into  our  camp,  fifty  thousand 
of  your  servants  will  mount  on  horseback." — "  And  if  that 
number,"  continued  Mahmud,  "  should  not  be  sufficient  f — 
"  Send  this  second  arrow  to  the  horde  of  Balik,  and  you  will 
find  fifty  thousand  more." — "'  But,"  said  the  Gaznevide,  dis- 
sembling his  anxiety,  ^*  if  I  should  stand  in  need  of  the  whole 
force  of  your  kindred  tribes  ?" — "  Despatch  my  bow,"  was 
the  last  reply  of  Ismael,  '^  and  as  it  is  circulated  around,  the 
summons  will  be  obeyed  by  two  hundred  thousand  horse." 
The  apprehension  of  such  formidable  friendship  induced 
Mahmud  to  transport  the  most  obnoxious  tribes  into  the  heart 
of  Chorasan,  where  they  would  be  separated  from  their  breth- 
ren of  the  River  Oxus,  and  enclosed  on  all  sides  by  the  walls 
of  obedient  cities.  But  the  face  of  the  country  was  an  object 
of  temptation  rather  than  terror  ;  and  the  vigor  of  government 
was  relaxed  by  the  absence  and  death  of  the  sultan  of  Grazna. 
The  shepherds  were  converted  into  robbers;  the  bands  of 
robbers  were  collected  into  an  army  of  conquerors  :  as  far  as 
Ispahan  and  the  Tigris,  Persia  was  afflicted  by  their  predatory 
inroads :  and  the  Turkmans  were  not  ashamed  or  afraid  to 
measure  their  courage  and  numbers  with  the  proudest  sover- 
eigns of  Asia.  Massoud,  the  son  and  successor  of  Mahmud, 
had  too  long  neglected  the  advice  of  his  wisest  Omrahs. 
"  Your  enemies,"  they  repeatedly  urged,  "  were  in  their  origin 
a  swarm  of  ants ;  they  are  now  little  snakes ;  and,  unless  they 
be  instantly  crushed,  they  will  acquire  the  venom  and  magm- 
tude  of  serpents."  After  some  alternatives  of  truce  and 
hostility,  after  the  repulse  or  partial  success  of  his  lieutenants, 
the  sultan  marched  in  person  against  the  Turkmans,  who 
attacked  him  on  all  sides  with  barbarous  shouts  and  irregular 
onset      "  Massoud,"  says  the  Persian  historian,"    "  plunged 

*'  Dow,  Hist  of  Hmdofltan,  vol  L  p.  89,  95—98.    I  have  oopiod 
ttii  passage  as  a  spedmeD  of  the  Persian  maimer  ;  but  I  suspect  Uiat, 
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s'lDglj  to  oppose  the  torrent  of  gleaming  arms,  exhibiting  such 
acts  of  gigantic  force  and  valor  as  never  king  had  before  dis- 
played. A  few  of  his  friends,  roused  by  his  words  and 
actions,  and  that  innate  honor  which  inspires  the  brave,  sec- 
onded their  lord  so  well,  that  wheresoever  he  turned  his  fatal 
eword,  the  enemies  were  mowed  down,  or  retreated  before 
him.  But  now,  when  victory  seemed  to  blow  on  his  standard, 
misfortune  was  active  behind  it ;  for  when  he  looked  round, 
he  beheld  almost  his  whole  army,  excepting  that  body  he 
commanded  in  person,  devouring  the  paths  of  flight."  The 
Gaznevide  was  abandoned  by  the  cowardice  or  treachery  of 
some  generals  of  Turkish  race ;  and  this  memorable  day  of 
Zendecan'*  founded  in  Persia  the  dynasty  of  the  shepherd 
kings." 

llie  victorious  Turkmans  immediately  proceeded  to  the 
election  of  a  king ;  and,  if  the  probable  tale  of  a  Latin  histo- 
rian "  deserves  any  credit,  they  determined  by  lot  the  choice 
of  their  new  master.  A  number  of  arrows  were  successively 
inscribed  with  the  name  of  a  tribe,  a  family,  and  a  candidate ; 
they  were  drawn  from  the  bundle  by  the  hand  of  a  child ; 
and  the  important  prize  was  obtained  by  Togrul  Beg,  the  son 
of  Michael  the  son  of  Seljuk,  whose  surname  was  immortal- 
ized in  the  greatness  of  his  posterity.  The  sultan  Mahmud, 
who  valued  himself  on  his  skill  in  national  genealogy,  pro« 
feesed  his  ignorance  of  the  family  of  Seljuk ;  yet  the  father 
of  that  race  appears  to  have  been  a  chief  of  power  and  re- 

by  some  odd  £eitality,  the  style  of  Ferishta  has  been  improved  by  that 
of  Ossian.* 

"  The  Zendekan  of  D'Herbelot,  (p.  1028,)  the  Dindaka  of  Dow 
(vol.  I.  p.  97,)  is  probably  the  Dandanekan  of  Abulfeda,  (Olograph. 

L845,   Reiske,)  a  small  town  of  Chorasan,  two  days'  journey  from 
rii,  and  renowned  through  the  East  for  the  production  and  manu 
tafiime  of  cotton. 

"  The  Byzantine  historians  (Cedrenus,  torn,  il  p.  766, 766,  Zonaras 
torn.  ilp.  255,  Nicephorus  Bryennius,  p.  21)  have  confounded,  in  this 
revolution,  the  truth  of  time  and  place,  of  names  and  persons,  of  causes 
and  events.  The  ignorance  and  errors  of  these  Greeks  (which  I  shall 
not  stop  to  unravel)  may  inspire  some  distrust  of  the  story  of  CyAza- 
res  ancf  Cyrus,  as  it  is  told  by  their  most  eloquent  predecessor. 

"  "Willerm.  Tyr.  L  i.  c.  7,  p.  638.  The  divination  by  arrows  is  aft 
cient  and  famous  in  the  East 


•  Gibbon's  conjectare  was  well  foanded.    Compare  the  more  sober 
— » —  version  of  Col.  Briggs,  vol.  i.  p  110.— M. 
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nowQ.*^  For  a  daring  intrusion  into  the  harem  of  his  prince, 
St^ljuk  was  banished  from  Turkestan :  with  a  numerous  tribe 
of  his  friends  and  vassals,  he  passed  the  Jaxartes,  encamped 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Samarcand,  embraced  the  religion  of 
Mahomet,  and  acquired  the  crown  of  martyrdom  in  a  war 
against  the  infidels.  His  age,  of  a  hundred  and  seven  years, 
surpassed  the  hfe  of  his  son,  and  Seljuk  adopted  the  care  of 
his  two  grandsons,  Togrul  and  Jaafar ;  the  eldest  of  whom,  at 
the  age  of  forty-five,  was  invested  with  the  title  of  Sultan,  in 
the  royal  city  of  Nishabur.  The  blind  determination  of  chance 
was  justified  by  the  virtues  of  the  successful  candidate.  It 
would  be  superfluous  to  praise  the  valor  of  a  Turk ;  and  the 
ambition  of  Togrul "  was  equal  to  his  valor.  By  his  arms, 
the  Gasnevides  were  expelled  from  the  eastern  kingdoms  of 
Persia,  and  gradually  driven  to  the  banks  of  the  Indus,  in 
search  of  a  softer  and  more  wealthy  conquest.  In  the  West 
he  annihilated  the  dynasty  of  the  Bowides ;  and  the  sceptre 
of  Irak  passed  from  the  Persian  to  the  Turkish  nation.  The 
princes  who  had  felt,  or  who  feared,  the  Seljukian  arrows, 
bowed  their  heads  in  the  dust ;  by  the  conquest  of  Aderbijan, 
or  Media,  he  approached  the  Roman  confines ;  and  the  shep- 
herd presumed  to  despatch  an  ambassador,  or  herald,  to  de- 
mand the  tribute  and  obedience  of  the  emperor  of  Constant!* 
nople."  In  his  own  dominions,  Togrul  was  the  father  of  his 
soldiers  and  people ;  by  a  firm  and  equal  administration,  Persia 
was  relieved  from  the  evils  o^  anarchy ;  and  the  same  hands 
which  had  been  imbrued  in  blood  became  the  guardians  of 
justice  and  the  public  peace.     The  more  rustic,  perhaps  the 

"  D'Herbelot,  p.  801.  Tet  after  the  fortune  of  his  posterity,  Sel- 
juk became  the  thu^y-fourth  in  lineal  descent  from  the  great  Afrasiab, 
emperor  of  Touran,  (p.  800.)  The  Tartar  pedigree  of  the  house  of 
Zingit)  gave  a  difterent  cast  to  flattery  and  fable ;  and  the  hbtoriao 
Mirkhond  derives  the  Seljukides  from  Alankavah,  the  virgin  mother, 
(p.  801,  coL  2.)  If  they  be  the  same  as  the  Zalzuts  of  Abulghazi 
Bahadur  Kahn,  (Hist  06o6alogique,  p.  148,)  we  quote  in  their  favor 
the  most  weighty  evidence  of  a  Tartar  prince  himself,  the  descendant 
of  2Ungis,  Alanluivah,  or  Alancu,  and  Oguz  Khan. 

*•  By  a  slight  corruption,  Togrul  Beg  is  the  Tangroli-pix  of  th€ 
Greeks.  His  reign  and  character  are  faithfully  exhibited  by  D'Her* 
belot  (Bibliothfe<jue  Orientale,  p.  1027,  1028)  and  De  Guignes,  (Hist 
des  Huns,  tom.  ill  p.  189—201.) 

*•  Cedrenus,  torn.  ii.  p.  774,  776.  Zonaras,  tom.  ii.  p.  267.  With 
*heii  usual  knowledge  of  Oriental  affairs,  they  describe  the  ambasaa* 
dor  is  a  sheriff  who,  like  the  syncellus  of  the  patriarch,  was  the  vicar. 
i«id  aucoesBor  qX  the  caliph. 
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wisest,  portion  of  the  Turkmans'*  continued  to  dwell  in  tb€ 
tents  of  tlieir  ancestors ;  and,  from  the  Oxus  to  the  Euphrates, 
these  military  colonies  were  protected  and  propagated  by  their 
native  princes.  But  the  Turks  of  the  court  and  city  were  re- 
fined by  business  and  softened  by  pleasure :  they  imitated  the 
dress,  language,  and  manners  of  Persia;  and  the  royal  pal- 
aces of  Nishabur  and  Rei  displayed  the  order  and  magnifi- 
cence of  a  great  monarchy.  The  most  deserving  of  the 
Arabians  and  Persians  were  promoted  to  the  honors  of  the 
state ;  and  the  whole  body  of  the  Turkish  nation  embraced, 
with  fervor  and  sincerity,  the  religion  of  Mahomet  The 
northern  swarms  of  Barbarians,  who  overspread  both  Europe 
and  Asia,  have  been  irreconcilably  separated  by  the  conse- 
quences of  a  similar  conduct  Among  the  Moslems,  as  among 
the  Christians,  their  vague  and  local  traditions  have  yielded 
to  the  reason  and  authority  of  the  prevailing  system,  to  the 
&me  of  antiquity,  and  the  consent  of  nations.  But  the  tri- 
umph of  the  Koran  is  more  pure  and  meritorious,  as  it  was 
not  assisted  by  any  visible  splendor  of  worship  which  might 
allure  the  Pagans  by  some  resemblance  of  idolatry.  The  first 
of  the  Seljukian  sultans  was  conspicuous  by  his  zeal  and  faith : 
each  day  he  repeated  the  five  prayers  which  are  enjoined  to 
the  true  believers ;  of  each  week,  the  two  first  days  were  con- 
secrated by  an  extraordinary  fast ;  and  in  every  city  a  mosch 
was  completed,  before  Togrul  presumed  to  lay  the  foundations 
of  a  palace."* 

With  the  belief  of  the  Koran,  the  son  of  Seljuk  imbibed  a 
lively  reverence  for  the  successor  of  the  prophet  But  that 
subhme  character  was  still  disputed  by  the  caliphs  of  Bagdad 
and  Egypt,  and  each  of  the  rivals  was  solicitous  to  prove  his 
title  in  the  judgment  of  the  strong,  though  illiterate  Barba- 
rians. Mahmud  the  Gaznevide  had  declared  himself  in  £»vor 
of  the  line  of  Abbas ;  and  had  treated  with  indignity  the  robe 
of  honor  which  was  presented  by  the  Fatimite  ambassador. 
Yet  the  ungrateful  Hashemite  had  changed  with  the  change 

■•  From  "William  of  Tyre  I  have  borrowed  this  distinction  of  Turka 
and  Turkmans,  which  at  least  is  popular  and  convenient.  The  n  imea 
are  the  same,  and  the  addition  of  man  is  of  the  same  import  ii.  the 
Persic  and  Teutonic  idioms.  Few  critics  will  adopt  the  etymolo(  y  of 
James  de  Vitry,  (Hist.  Hierosol.  L  L  c.  11  p.  1061,)  of  Turcomani,  jueai 
thurei  et  Comanif  a  mixed  people. 

*'  Hist  Generale  des  Huns,  tom.  iii.  p.  166, 166, 167.  M.  De  Gh  gntm 
^votes  ^bul/nahasen,  an  historian  of  Egypt 
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•even  climates  of  the  Arabian  empire.  His  m3r8tic  veil 
perfumed  with  musk ;  two  crowns  *  were  placed  on  his  head ; 
two  cimeters  were  girded  to  his  side,  as  the  symbols  of  a  double 
reign  over  the  East  and  West.  After  this  inauguration,  the 
sultan  was  prevented  from  prostrating  himself  a  second  time ; 
but  he  twice  kissed  the  hand  of  the  commander  of  the  fiuthful, 
Mnd  his  titles  were  proclaimed  by  the  voice  of  heralds  and  the 
applaase  of  the  Moslems.  In  a  second  visit  to  Bagdad,  the 
Seljukian  prince  again  rescued  the  caliph  from  his  enemies 
and  devoutly,  on  foot,  led  the  bridle  of  his  mule  from  the 
prison  to  the  palace.  Their  alliance  was  cemented  by  the 
marriage  of  Togrul's  sister  with  the  successor  of  the  prophet 
Without  reluctance  he  had  introduced  a  Turkish  virgin  into 
his  harem ;  but  Cayem  proudly  refused  his  daughter  to  the 
sultan,  disdained  to  mingle  the  blood  of  the  Hashemites  with 
the  blood  of  a  Scvthian  shepherd ;  and  protracted  the  nego- 
tiation many  months,  till  the  gradual  diminution  of  his  revenue 
admonished  him  that  he  was  still  in  the  hands  of  a  master. 
The  royal  nuptials  were  followed  by  the  death  of  Togrul 
himself; '*f  as  he  left  no  children,  his  nephew  Alp  Arslan 
succeeded  to  the  title  and  prerogatives  of  sultan ;  and  his 
name,  after  that  of  the  caliph,  was  pronounced  in  the  public 
prayers  of  the  Moslems.  Yet  in  this  revolution,  the  Abbassides 
acquired  a  larger  measure  of  liberty  and  power.  On  the 
throne  of  Asia,  the  Turkish  monarchs  were  less  jealous  of  the 
domestic  administration  of  Bagdad ;  and  the  commanders  of 
the  faithful  were  relieved  from  the  ignominious  vexations  to 
which  they  had  been  exposed  by  the  presence  and  poverty  of 
ihe  Persian  dynasty. 

Since  the  fall  of  the  caliphs,  the  discord  and  degeneracy 
of  the  Saracens  respected  the  Asiatic  provinces  of  Rome; 
which,  by  the  victories  of  Nicephorus,  Zimisces,  and  Basil, 
had  been  extended  as  far  as  Antioch  and  the  eastern  bounda- 
ries of  Armenia.     Twenty-five  years  after  the  death  of  Basil, 
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Eodem  anno  (A.  H.  466)  obiit  princeps  Togrulbecus ....  rex  fuit 
demens,  prudens,  et  peritus  regnandi,  cujus  terror  corda  mortalium 
jnvaserat,  ita  ut  obedirent  ei  reges  atque  ad  ipsum  scriberent.  Elma* 
dn.  Hist  Saracen,  p.  842,  vers.  ErpeniL 

•  According  to  Von  Hammer,  "crowns"  are  incorrect  They  are  iin* 
km*  «ni  as  a  sponbol  of  royalty  in  the  East  V.  Hammer,  Osmanisclie  G» 
td      ite,  Tol.  1.  p.  567. — M. 

le  died,  beug  75  years  old.    V.  Hammer.— M. 
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bis  successors  were  saddenly  assaulted  by  an  unknown  nuM 
of  Barbarians,  who  united  the  Scythian  valor  with  the  &nati- 
cisra  of  new  proselytes,  and  the  art  and  riches  of  a  powerful 
monarchy.**  The  myriads  of  Turkish  horse  overspread  a 
frontier  of  six  hundred  miles  from  Tauris  to  Arzeroum,  and 
the  blood  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  Christians  was 
a  grateful  sacrifice  to  the  Arabian  prophet  Yet  the  arms  of 
Togrul  did  not  make  any  deep  or  lasting  impression  on  the 
3  reek  empire.  The  torrent  rolled  away  from  the  open 
ountry ;  the  sultan  retired  without  glory  or  success  from  the 
siege  of  an  Armenian  city;  the  obscure  hostilities  were  con- 
tinued or  suspended  with  a  vicissitude  of  events;  and  the 
bravery  of  the  Macedonian  legions  renewed  the  fame  of  the 
conqueror  of  Asia.**  The  name  of  Alp  Arslan,  the  valiant 
lion,  is  expressive  of  the  popular  idea  of  the  perfection  of 
man;  and  the  successor  of  Togrul  displayed  the  fierceness 
and  generosity  of  the  royal  animaL  He  passed  the  Euphra- 
tes at  the  head  of  the  Turkish  cavalry,  and  entered  Csesarea, 
the  metropolis  of  Cappadocia,  to  which  he  had  been  attracted 
by  the  fame  and  wealth  of  the  temple  of  St.  Basil.  The 
solid  structure  resisted  the  destroyer:  but  he  carried  away 
the  doors  of  the  shrine  incrusted  with  gold  and  pearls,  and 
profaned  the  relics  of  the  tutelar  saint,  whose  mortal  firailties 
were  now  covered  by  the  venerable  rust  of  antiquity.  The 
final  conquest  of  Armenia  and  Georgia  was  achieved  by  Alp 
Arslan.  In  Armenia,  the  title  of  a  kingdom,  and  the  spirit 
of  a  nation,  were  annihilated :  the  artificial  fortifications  were 
yielded  by  the  mercenaries  of  Constantinople ;  by  strangers 
without  faith,  veterans  without  pay  or  arms,  and  recruits  with- 
out experience  or  discipline.     The  loss  of   this  important 

'*  For  these  wars  of  the  Turks  and  Romans,  see  in  g^eral  thd 
Byzantine  histories  of  ZcKiaras  and  Cedrenus,  Scylitzes  the  continua- 
tor  of  Cedrenus,  and  Nicephonis  Brjennius  Ciesar.  The  two  first  of 
these  were  monks,  the  two  latter  statesmen;  yet  such  were  the 
Greeks,  that  the  difference  of  style  and  character  is  scarcely  discerni- 
ble.  For  the  Orientals,  I  draw  as  usuul  on  the  wealth  of  D*Herbelot 
(see  titles  of  the  first  Seljukides)  and  the  accuracy  of  De  Quignes^ 
THist  des  Hims,  torn,  iil  L  x.) 

*K<pip£TO    yap  iv   TovpKOts  Xrfyof,  qk    efiy    ircirptofievov   irarao-rfHi^^yai  r* 
T^oipKbiv  yivoi  dird  Tfis  roiairns  6vv6fte(Oi,  biroiav  b  Majre^diy  AXi^avSpof^  ^X^* 

KarsarpitfrtiTo  Tlipaas.  Cedrenus,  tom.  il  p.  791.  The  credulity  of  the 
vulgar  is  always  probable ;  and  the  Turks  bad  learned  from  tlie  <rabi 
the  history  or  legend  of  Escander   Dulcamein,  (D'Herbelot,  p    *1V 
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frontier  was  the  Dews  of  a  day;  and  the  Catho'ics  were 
neither  surprised  nor  displeased,  that  a  people  so  deeply 
infected  with  the  Nestorian  and  Eutjchian  errors  had  been 
dehvered  by  Christ  and  his  mother  into  the  hands  of  the 
infidels.'^  The  woods  and  valleys  of  Mount  Caucasus  were 
more  strenuously  defended  by  the  native  Georgians  *•  or  Ibe 
rians ;  but  the  Turkish  sultan  and  his  son  Malek  were  inde- 
%tigable  in  this  holy  war :  their  captives  were  compelled  to 
promise  a  spiritual,  as  well  as  temporal,  obedience ;  and,  instead 
oi  their  collars  and  bracelets^  an  iron  horseshoe,  a  badge 
of  ignominy,  was  impoeed  on  the  infidels  who  still  adhered 
to  the  worship  of  their  fathers.  The  change,  however,  was 
not  sincere  or  universal;  and,  through  ages  of  servitude, 
the  Georgians  have  maintained  the  succession  of  their  princes 
and  bishops.  But  a  race  of  men,  whom  nature  has  cast  in  her 
most  perfect  mould,  is  degraded  by  poverty,  ignorance,  and 
vice ;  their  profession,  and  still  more  their  practice,  of  Chris* 
tianity  is  an  empty  name ;  and  if  they  have  emerged  from 
heresy,  it  is  only  because  they  are  too  illiterate  to  remember  a 
metaphysical  creed.** 

The  false  or  genuine  magnanimity  of  Mahmud  the  Gazne- 
vide  was  not  imitated  by  Alp  Arslan ;  and  he  attacked  with- 
out scruple  the  Greek  empress  Eudocia  and  her  children. 
His  alarming  progress  compelled  her  to  give  herself  and  her 
sceptre  to  the  hand  of  a  soldier ;  and  Roman  us  Diogenes  was 


**  01  rj)y  10tiplaif  koI  Mcaairora/ifav,  cat  r^v  vapcuceifiivTiv  oUoiffa 
^Apftofiop   Kal    ol    rfiv    *lovia\'K^f    ro9    Neo-rop(o$  gal    rdv    *A.Kt<pakiav    dptf* 

vnSowtv  a'pifftf,  (Scylitzea,  ad  calcem  Cedreni,  torn.  ii.  p.  884,  whose 
ambiguous  constructioD  shall  not  tempt  me  to  suspect  that  he  con- 
founded the  Nestorian  and  Monophysite  heresies,)  He  familiarly 
talks  of  the  liUvn,  ^o'Xof,  dpyj),  GeoS,  qualities,  as  I  ^ould  apprehend, 
very  foreign  to  the  perfect  Being ;  but  his  bigotry  is  forced  to  confess 
that  they  were  soon  afterwards  discharged  on  the  orthodox  Romans. 

"  Had  the  name  of  Georgians  been  known  to  the  Greeks,  (Stritter, 
Memorise  Byzant  torn.  iv.  loerica^  I  should  derive  it  from  their  aicri- 
culture,  as  the  £«vOa(  yioipyoi  of  Herodotus,  (L  iv.  c.  18,  p.  289,  edit 
Wesseling.)  But  it  appears  only  since  the  crusades,  among  the 
Latins  (Jac.  a  Vitriaco,  Hist.  HierosoL  c.  79,  p.  1095)  and  Orientals, 
(D'Herbelot,  p.  40*7,)  and  was  devoutly  borrowed  from  St  George  of 
Cappadocia. 

"  Mosheira,  Institut.  Hist  Eccles.  p.  682*.  See,  in  Chardin's  Trav- 
els, (tom.  L  p.  171 — 174,)  the  manners  and  religion  of  this  handsome 
but  worthless  nation.  See  the  pedigree  of  their  princes  from  Adam 
to  the  present  century,  in  the  tables  of  M.  De  Guignes,  (tom  i.  ^ 
118—488.) 
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invested  with  the  Imperial  purple.  His  patriotism,  and  per- 
haps  his  pride,  urged  him  from  Constantinople  within  two 
months  after  his  accession ;  and  the  next  campaign  he  most 
scandalously  took  the  field  during  the  holy  festival  of  Easter. 
In  the  palace,  Diogenes  was  no  more  than  the  husband  of 
Eudocia :  in  the  camp,  he  was  the  emperor  of  the  Romansi 
and  he  sustained  that  character  with  feeble  resources  and  in-^ 
vincible  courage.  By  his  spirit  and  success  the  soldiers  were 
taught  to  act,  the  subjects  to  hope,  and  the  enemies  to  fear. 
The  Turks  had  penetrated  into  the  heart  of  Phrygia ;  but  the 
sultan  himself  had  resigned  to  his  emirs  the  prosecution  of 
the  war;  and  their  numerous  detachments  were  scattered 
over  Asia  in  the  security  of  conquest  Laden  with  spoil,  and 
careless  of  discipline,  they  were  separately  surprised  and 
defeated  by  the  Greeks :  the  activity  of  the  emperor  seemed 
to  multiply  his  presence :  and  while  they  heard  of  his  expe* 
dition  to  Antiocb,  the  enemy  felt  his  sword  on  the  hills  of 
Trebizond.  In  three  laborious  campaigns,  the  Turks  were 
driven  beyond  the  Euphrates ;  in  the  fourth  and  last,  Roma- 
nus  undertook  the  deliverance  of  Armenia.  The  desolation 
of  the  land  obliged  him  to  transport  a  supply  of  two  months' 
provisions;  and  he  marched  forwards  to  the  siege  of  Malaz- 
kerd,**  an  important  fortress  in  the  midway  between  the  mod- 
ern cities  of  Arzeroum  and  Van.  His  army  amounted,  at 
the  least,  to  one  hundred  thousand  men.  The  troops  of  Con- 
stantinople were  reenforced  by  the  disorderly  multitudes  of 
Phrygia  and  Cappadocia ;  but  the  real  strength  was  composed 
of  the  subjects  and  allies  of  Europe,  the  legions  of  Mace- 
donia, and  the  squadrons  of  Bulgaria ;  the  Uzi,  a  Moldavian 
horde,  who  were  themselves  of  the  Turkish  race;**  and, 
above  all,  the  mercenary  and  adventurous  bands  of  French 
and  Normans.     Their  lances  were  commanded  by  the  valiant 

■•  This  city  is  mentioned  by  Constantine  Porpliyrogenitus,  (d« 
Administrat.  Imperii,  L  ii.  c.  44,  p.  119,)  and  the  Byzantines  of  the 
xith  century,  under  the  name  or  Mantzikierte,  and  by  some  is  con- 
founded with  Theodosiopolis ;  but  Delisle,  in  his  notes  and  maps,  lias 
very  properly  fixed  the  situation.  Abulfeda  (Geograph.  tab.  xviiu  p 
810)  describes  Malasgerd  as  a  small  town,  built  with  black  stone, 
supplied  with  water,  with4)ut  trees,  <fec. 

■*  The  Uzi  of  the  Greeks  (Stritter,  Memor.  Byzant  tom.  iii.  p.  928 
—948)  are  the  Gozz  of  the  Orientals,  (Hist,  des  Huns,  tom.  ii.  p.  622 
torn.  iii.  p.  133,  &c.)    They  appear  on  the  Danube  and  the  Volga,  mid 
Armenia.  Syria,  and  Chorasan,  and  the  name  seems  to  have  beian  or 
tendiid  to  the  whole  Turkman  race. 
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Ursel  of  Baliol,  the  kinsman  or  father  of  the  Scottish  kings,*" 
and  were  allowed  to  excel  in  the  exercise  of  arms,  or,  ac- 
cording to  the  Greek  stjle,  in  the  practice  of  the  Pjrrhic 
dance. 

On  the  report  of  this  bold  invasion,  which  threatened  his 
hereditary  dominions.  Alp  Arslan  flew  to  the  scene  of  action 
at  the  head  of  forty  thousand  horse.*'  His  rapid  and  skilful 
evolutions  distressed  and  dismayed  the  superior  numbers  of 
the  Greeks ;  and  in  the  defeat  of  Basiladus,  one  of  their 
principal  generals,  he  displayed  the  first  example  of  his  valor 
and  clemency.  The  imprudence  of  the  emperor  had  sepa- 
rated his  forces  after  the  reduction  of  Malazkerd.  It  was  in 
vain  that  he  attempted  to  recall  the  mercenary  Franks :  they 
refused  to  obey  his  summons ;  he  disdained  to  await  their 
return  :  the  desertion  of  the  Uzi  filled  his  mind  with  anxiety 
and  suspicion ;  and  against  the  most  salutary  advice  he  rushed 
forwards  to  speedy  and  decisive  action.  Had  he  listened  to 
the  fair  proposals  of  the  sultan,  Romanus  might  have  secured 
a  retreat,  perhaps  a  peace ;  but  in  these  overtures  he  sup- 
posed the  fear  or  weakness  of  the  enemy,  and  his  answer 
was  conceived  in  the  tone  of  insult  and  defiance.  *'  If  the 
Barbarian  wishes  for  peace,  let  him  evacuate  the  ground 
which  he  occupies  for  the  encampment  of  the  Romans,  and 
surrender  his  city  and  palace  of  Bei  as  a  pledge  of  his  sin- 
cerity." Alp  Arslan  smiled  at  the  vanity  of  the  demand,  but 
he  wept  the  death  of  so  many  faithful  Moslems ;  and,  after  a 
devout  prayer,  proclaimed  a  free  permission  to  all  who  were 
desirous  of  retiring  from  the  field.  With  his  own  hands  he 
tied  up  his  horse's  tail,  exchanged  his  bow  and  arrows  for  a 
mace  and  cimeter,  clothed  himself  in  a  white  garment,  per- 


"  IJrselius  (the  Russelius  of  Zonaras)  is  distinguished  by  Jeffrey 
Kalaterra  (L  i.  c.  88)  among  the  Norman  oonc^^uerors  of  Sicily,  and 
with  ihe  Bwname  of  Baliol :  and  our  own  historians  will  tell  how  the 
Baliols  came  from  Normandy  to  Durham,  built  Bernard's  castle  on  tlie 
Tees,  married  an  heiress  of  Scotland,  Ac  Ducange  (Not  ad  Nicephor. 
Bryennium,  1.  ii.  No.  4)  has  labored  the  subject  in  honor  of  the 
president  de  Bailleul,  whose  father  had  exchanged  the  sword  for  the 
gown. 

**  Elmacin  (p.  848,  844)  assigns  this  probable  number,  which  is 
reduced  by  Abulpharagius  to  16,000,  (p.  22*7,)  and  by  D'Herbeloi 
(p.  102)  to  12,000  horse.  But  the  same  Elmacm  gives  800,000  mei 
to  the  emperor,  of  whom  Abulpharagius  says,  Cum  centum  hominunr 
Boillibus,  multisque  equis  et  magn&  pomp4  instructus.  The  Greekr 
tbstain  from  any  definition  of  uimibers. 
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famed  his  body  with  musk,  and  declared  that  if  he  wen 
vanquished,  that  spot  should  be  the  place  of  his  burial.**  Tli« 
sultan  himself  had  affected  to  cast  away  his  missile  weapons : 
but  his  hopes  of  victory  were  placed  in  the  arrows  of  the 
Turkish  cavalry,  whose  squadrons  were  loosely  distributed  in 
the  form  of  a  crescent  Instead  of  the  successive  lines  and 
reserves  of  the  Grecian  tactics,  Romulus  led  his  army  in.  a 
single  and  solid  phalanx,  and  pressed  with  vigor  and  impa- 
tience the  artful  and  yielding  resistance  of  £e  Barbarians. 
In  this  desultory  and  fruitless  combat  he  spent  the  greater 
part  of  a  summer's  day,  till  prudence  and  fatigue  compelled 
nim  to  return  to  his  camp.  But  a  retreat  is  always  perilous 
in  the  face  of  an  active  foe ;  and  no  sooner  had  the  standard 
been  turned  to  the  rear  than  the  phalanx  was  broken  by  the 
base  cowardice,  or  the  baser  jealousy,  of  Andronicus,  a  rival 
prince,  who  disgraced  his  birth  and  the  purple  of  the  Caesars.** 
The  Turkish  squadrons  poured  a  cloud  of  arrows  on  this 
moment  of  confusion  and  lassitude ;  and  the  horns  of  their 
formidable  crescent  were  closed  in  the  rear  of  the  Greeks. 
In  the  destruction  of  the  army  and  pillage  of  the  camp,  it 
would  be  needless  to  mention  the  number  of  the  slain  or  cap- 
tives. The  Byzantine  writers  deplore  the  loss  of  an  inestima- 
ble pearl :  they  forgot  to  mention,  that  in  this  fatal  day  the 
Asiatic  provinces  of  Rome  were  irretrievably  sacrificed. 

As  long  as  a  hope  survived,  Romanus  attempted  to  rally 
and  save  the  relics  of  his  army.  When  the  centre,  the  Im- 
perial station,  was  left  naked  on  all  sides,  and  encompassed 
by  the  victorious  Turks,  he  still,  with  desperate  courage, 
maintained  the  fight  till  the  close  of  day,  at  the  head  of  the 
brave  and  faithful  subjects  who  adhered  to  his  standard. 
They  fell  around  him ;  his  horse  was  slain ;  the  emperor 
was  wounded ;  yet  he  stood  alone  and  intrepid,  till  he  was 
oppressed  and  bound  by  the  strength  of  multitudes.  The 
glory  of  this  illustrious  prize  was  disputed  by  a  slave  and  a 
soldier ;  a  slave  who  had  seen  him  on  the  throne  of  Constan- 


■*  The  Byzantine  writers  do  not  speak  so  distinctly  of  the  presenet 
>f  the  sultaJn  :  he  committed  his  forces  to  a  eunuch,  had  retired  to  A 
iistance,  Ac.     Is  it  ignorance,  or  jealousy,  or  truth  ? 

*•  He  was  the  son  of  Caesar  John  Ducae,  brother  of  the  emperoi 
Conatantine,  (Ducange,  Fam.  Byzant  p.  165.)  Niccptorus  Bryen 
nius  applauds  bis  virtues  and  extenuates  his  faults,  (L  L  p.  80,  88 
L  ii.  p.  68.)  Yet  he  owns  bis  enmity  to  Romanus,  ov  vavi  Si  ^iXm 
tx^"  *f>^c  BaaiXia.    Scylitzes  speaks  more  explicitly  of  his  treason. 
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tinople,  and  a  soldier  whose  extreme  deformity  had  been 
excused  on  the  promise  of  some  signal  service.  Despoiled 
of  his  arms,  his  jewels,  and  his  purple,  Romanus  spent  a 
dreary  and  perilous  night  on  the  field  of  battle,  amidst  a  dis- 
orderly crowd  of  the  meaner  Barbarians.  In  the  morning 
the  royal  captive  was  presented  to  Alp  Arslan,  who  doubted 
of  his  fortune,  till  the  identity  of  the  person  was  ascertained 
by  the  report  of  his  ambassadors,  and  by  the  more  pathetio 
oiidence  of  Basilacius,  who  embraced  with  tears  the  feet  of 
his  unhappy  sovereign.  The  successor  of  Constantine,  in  « 
plebeian  habit,  was  led  into  the  Turkish  divan,  and  com- 
manded to  kiss  the  ground  before  the  lord  of  Asia.  He 
reluctantly  obeyed ;  and  Alp  Arslan,  starting  from  his  throne, 
18  said  to  have  planted  his  foot  on  the  neck  of  the  Roman 
emperor.'*  But  the  fact  is  doubtful ;  and  if,  in  this  moment 
of  insolence,  the  sultan  complied  with  the  national  custom, 
the  rest  of  his  conduct  has  extorted  the  praise  of  his  bigoted 
foes,  and  may  afford  a  lesson  to  the  most  civilized  ages.  He 
instantly  raised  the  royal  captive  from  the  ground  ;  and  thrice 
clasping  his  hand  with  tender  sympathy,  assured  him,  that  his 
Kfe  and  dignity  should  .be  inviolate  in  the  hands  of  a  prince 
who  had  learned  to  respect  the  majesty  of  his  equals  and  the 
vidssitudes  of  fortune.  From  the  divan,  Romanus  was  con- 
ducted to  an  adjacent  tent,  where  he  was  served  with  pomp 
and  reverence  by  the  officers  of  the  sultan,  who,  twice  each 
day,  seated  him  in  the  place  of  honor  at  his  own  table.  In  a 
free  and  familiar  conversation  of  eight  days,  not  a  word,  not 
a  look,  of  insult  escaped  from  the  conqueror ;  but  he  severely 
censured  the  unworthy  subjects  who  had  deserted  their  valiant 
prince  in  the  hour  of  danger,  and  gently  admonished  his  an- 
tagonist of  some  errors  which  he  had  committed  in  the  man- 
agement of  the  war.  In  the  preliminaries  of  negotiation,  Alp 
Arslan  asked  him  what  treatment  he  expected  to  receive,  and 
the  calm  indifference  of  the  emperor  displays  the  freedom  of 
his  mind.  "  If  you  are  cruel,"  said  he,  "  you  will  take  my 
life ;  if  you  listen  to  pride,  you  will  drag  me  at  your  chariot 
wheels ;  if  you  consult  your  interest,  yo  i  will  accept  a  ran 
8om,  and  restore  me  to  my  country."  "  And  what,"  contin 
fted  the  sultan,  "  would  have  been  your  own  behavior,  had 

••  Thia  circumstance,  which  we  read  and  doubt  in  ScyliUfl^  ^nd 
CkiiiBtantinc  Manasses,  Lb  more  prudently  omitted  by  Nicepnorna  an*i 
flonaras. 
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fortune  smiled  on  jonr  armsT  The  reply  of  the  Qnek 
betrays  a  sentiment)  which  prudence,  and  even  gratitude,  should 
have  taught  him  to  suppress.  "  Had  I  vanquished,"  he  fierce- 
ly said,  "  I  would  have  inflicted  on  thy  body  many  a  stripe." 
The  Turkish  conqueror  smiled  at  the  insolence  of  his  captive  • 
observed  that  the  Christian  law  inculcated  the  love  of  enemie 
and  forgiveness  of  injuries  ;  and  nobly  declared,  that  he  woulc 
not  imitate  an  example  which  he  condemned.  After  mature 
deliberation.  Alp  Arslan  dictated  the  terms  of  liberty  and 
peace,  a  ransom  of  a  million,*  an  annual  tribute  of  three  hun- 
dred and  sixty  thousand  pieces  of  gold,''  the  marriage  of  the 
royal  children,  and  the  dehverance  of  all  the  Moslenois,  who 
were  in  the  power  of  the  Greeks.  Romonus,  with  a  sigh,  sub- 
scribed this  treaty,  so  disgraceful  to  the  majesty  of  the  empire; 
he  was  immediately  invested  with  a  Turkish  robe  of  honor ; 
his  nobles  and  patricians  were  restored  to  their  sovereign ;  and 
the  sultan,  after  a  courteous  embrace,  dismissed  him  with  rich 
presents  and  a  military  guard.  No  sooner  did  he  reach  the 
confines  of  the  empire,  than  he  was  informed  that  the  pal- 
ace and  provinces  had  disclaimed  their  allegiance  to  a  cap- 
tive :  a  sum  of  two  hundred  thousand  pieces  was  painfully 
collected ;  and  the  ^en  monarch  transmitted  this  part  of  Im 
ransom,  with  a  sad  confession  of  his  impotence  and  disgrace. 
The  generosity,  or  perhaps  the  ambition,  of  the  sultan,  pie- 
pared  to  espouse  the  cause  of  his  ally  ;  but  his  designs  were 
prevented  by  the  defeat,  imprisonment,  and  death,  of  Romanus 
Diogenes.'" 


'^  The  ransom  and  trihuto  are  attested  hy  reason  and  the  Orien* 
tals.  The  other  Greeks  are  modestly  silent ;  but  Nicephoms  Brjen* 
nius  dares  to  affirm,  that  the  terms  were  o^«  dva^tas  *P(i>/ia£aiv  ipx^ 
and  that  the  emperor  would  have  preferred  death  to  a  shamefiil 
treaty. 

**  The  defeat  and  captiyity  of  Romanus  Diogenes  may  be  fonnd  in 
John  Scylitzes  ad  calcem  Cedreni,  tom.  ii.  p.  836 — 848.  Zonnras,  torn. 
11  p.  281 — 284.  Nicephorus  Bryennius,  1. 1.  p.  25 — 82.  Glycas,  p.  826 
— 827.  Constantino  Manasses,  p.  184.  Elmacin,  Hist.  Saracen,  p.  848 
844.  Alulpharag.  Dynast,  p.  22*7.  D'Herbelot,  p.  102,  103.  D 
Guignes,  tom.  iil  p.  207 — 211.  Besides  my  old  acquaintance  Elmacii 
and  Abulpharagius,  the  historian  of  the  Huns  has  consulted  Abulfeda, 
and  his  epitomizer  Benschounah,  a  Chronicle  of  the  Caliphs,  by  Soyoo* 
tbi,  Alulmahasen  of  Egypt,  and  Novairi  of  A&ica. 


*  Elmacin  gives  1,500.000.    Wilken,  Geschichte  der  Kreax-sQgs,  toL  i 
p  10.— M. 
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In  the  treaty  Df  peace,  it  does  not  appear  that  Alp  Arslan 
extorted  any  province  or  city  from  the  captive  emperor ;  and 
his  revenge  was  satisfied  with  the  trophies  of  his  victory,  and 
the  spoils  of  Anatolia,  from  Antioch  to  the  Black  Sea.     The 
fairest  part  of  Asia  was  subject  to  his  laws :  twelve  hundred 
princes,  or  the  sons  of  princes,  stood  before  his  throne ;  and 
two  hundred  thousand  soldiers    marched  under  his  banners. 
I'he  sultan  disdained  to  pursue  the  fugitive  Greeks ;  but  he 
meditated  the  more  glorious  conquest  of  Turkestan,  the  origi- 
nal seat  of  the  house  of  Seljuk.    He  moved  from  Bagdad  to 
the  banks  of  the  Oxus ;  a  bridge  was  thrown  over  the  river ; 
and  twenty  days  were  consumed  in  the  passage  of  his  troops. 
But  the  progress  of  the  great  king  was  retarded  by  the  gov- 
ernor of  Berzem ;  and  Joseph  the  Carizmian  presumed  to  de- 
fend his  fortress  against  the  powers  of  the  East     When  he 
was  produced  a  captive  in  die  royal  tent,  the  sultan,  instead 
of  praising  his  valor,  severely  reproached  his  obstinate  folly ; 
and  the  insolent  replies  of  the  rebel  provoked  a  sentence, 
that  he  should  be  fastened  to  four  stakes,  and  left  to  expire  in 
that  painful  situation.     At  this  command,  the  desperate  Ca- 
rizmian, drawing    a   dagger,   rushed   headlong   towards  -  the 
throne:  the  guards  raised  their  battle-axes;   their  zeal  was 
checked  by  Alp  Arslan,  the  most  skilful  archer  of  the  age : 
he  drew  his  bow,  but  his  foot  slipped,  the  arrow  glanced  aside, 
and  he  received  in  his  breast  the  dagger  of  Joseph,  who  was 
instantly  cut  in  pieces.     The  wound  was  mortal ;  and  the 
Turkish  prince  bequeathed  a  dying  admonition  to  the  pride 
of  kings.     "In  my  youth,"  said  Alp  Arslan,  "I  was  advised 
by  a  sage  to  humble  myself  before  God ;  to  distrust  my  own 
strength  ;  and  never  to  despise  the  most  contemptible  foe.     I 
have  neglected  these  lessons ;  and  my  neglect  has  been  de- 
servedly punished.     Yesterday,  as  from  an  eminence  I  beheld 
the  numbers,  the  discipline,  and  the  spirit,  of  my  armies,  the 
earth  seemed  to  tremble  under  my  feet ;  and  I  said  in  my 
heart.  Surely  thou  art  the  king  of  the  world,  the  greatest  and 
most    invincible  of  warriors.     These    armies  are  no  longer 
mine ;  and,  in  the  confidence  of  my  personal  strength,  I  now 
fall  by  the  hand  of  an  assassin."  *•     Alp  Arslan  possessed  the 


f9 


This  interesting  death  is  told  by  D'Herbelot,  (p.  103, 104,)  and  M. 
De  Guignes,  (lom.  lil  p.  212,  213,)  fi-om  their  Oriental  writers ;  bul 
neither  of  them  have  transfused  the  spirit  of  Elmacin,  (Hist  Saracen 
p.  S4i,  845.) 
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vinues  of  a  Turk  and  a  Mttssulmaii ;  his  voice  and  statara 
coiuiijuiitled  the  revert^uce  of  maDkind ;  his  face  was  shaded 
willi  long  whiskers;  and  his  ample  turban  was  fashioned  in 
tho  shape  of  a  crown.  The  remains  of  the  sultan  were  de- 
p(K^it<.'d  in  the  tomb  of  the  Seljukian  dynasty ;  and  the  pas- 
H(Migcr    might   read   and   meditate  this  useM  inscription :  *^ 

**  O  YK  WHO  HAVE  SEEN  THE  GLORY  OF  AlP  ArSLAN  EXALTED 
TO    TllU    UKAVENS,  REPAIR    TO    MaRU,    AND    TOU    WILL   BEHOLD 

U'  DuuiED  IS  THE  DUST."  Tile  annihilation  of  the  inscription, 
and  the  tomb  itself,  more  forcibly  proclaims  the  instability  of 
human  greatness. 

During  the  life  of  Alp  Arslan,  his  eldest  son  had  been 
ackuowlodgtul  as  the  future  sultan  of  the  Turks.  On  his 
father's  death  the  inheritance  was  disputed  by  an  uncle,  a 
ouuiiiu,  and  a  brother :  they  drew  their  cimeters,  and  assem- 
bled their  followers ;  and  the  triple  victory  of  Malek  Shah*' 
estiibliHhed  his  own  reputation  and  the  right  of  primogeniture, 
lu  every  age,  and  more  especially  in  Asia,  the  thirst  of  power 
has  inspired  the  same  passions,  and  occasioned  the  same  dis- 
orders ;  but,  from  the  long  series  of  civil  war,  it  would  not  be 
easy  to  extract  a  sentiment  more  pure  and  magnanimous  than 
is  contained  in  the  saying  of  the  Turkish  prince.  On  the  eve 
of  the  battle,  he  performed  his  devotions  at  Thous,  before  the 
tomb  of  the  Imam  Riza.  As  the  sultan  rose  from  the  ground, 
he  asked  his  vizier  Nizam,  who  had  knelt  beside  him,  what  had 
been  the  object  of  his  secret  petition :  "  That  your  arms  may 
be  crowned  with  victory,"  was  the  prudent,  and  most  prob- 
ably the  sincere,  answer  of  the  minister.  "For  my  part," 
replied  the  generous  Malek,  "  I  implored  the  Lord  of  Hosts 
that  he  would  take  from  me  my  life  and  crown,  if  my  brother 
be  more  worthy  than  myself  to  reign  over  the  Moslems."  The 
favorable  judgment  of  heaven  was  ratified  by  the  caliph  ;  and 
for  the  first  time,  the  sacred  title  of  Commander  of  the  Faithfu! 
was  conimunicated  to  a  Barbarian.     But  this  Barbarian,  by  hip 


**  A  critic  of  bi^h  renown,  (the  late  Dr.  Johnson,^  who  has  severely 
■orutinized  the  epitaphs  of  Pope,  might  cavil  in  this  sublime  inscrip 
tkm  at  the  words  ^  repair  to  Maru,"  since  the  reader  must  already  ht 
$,%  Maru  before  he  could  peruse  the  inscription. 

**  Tie  Bibliothtique  Orientale  has  given  the  text  of  the  reign  of 
Malek,  (p.  642,  648,  644,  664,  666 ;)  and  the  Histoire  G^n6rale  del 
finns  (torn,  iil  p.  214-— 224)  has  added  the  usual  measure  of  repetitioa 
•mendation,  and  supplement  Without  those  two  learned  Frendimeo 
I  dioald  b«  Uind  indeed  in  th«  Eastern  world 
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personal  merit,  and  the  extent  of  his  empire,  was  tbe  greateBt 
prince  of  his  age.  After  the  settlement  of  Persia  and  Syria, 
he  marched  at  the  head  of  innumerable  armies  to  achieve  the 
conquest  of  Turkestan,  which  had  been  undertaken  by  his 
&ther.  In  his  passage  of  the  Oxus,  the  boatmen,  who  had 
been  employed  in  transporting  some  troops,  complained,  that 
their  payment  was  assigned  on  the  revenues  of  Antioch. 
rbe  sultan  frowned  at  this  preposterous  choice;  but  he 
miled  at  the  artful  flattery  of  his  vizier.  "  It  was  not  to  post- 
pona  tLeir  reward,  that  I  selected  those  remote  places,  but  to 
leave  a  memorial  to  posterity,  that,  under  your  reign,  Antioch 
and  the  Oxus  were  subject  to  the  same  sovereign."  But  this 
description  of  his  limits  was' unjust  and  parsimonious  :  beyond 
the  Oxus,  he  reduced  to  his  obedience  the  cities  of  Bochara, 
Oarizme,  and  Samarcand,  and  crushed  each  rebellious  slave, 
or .  independent  savage,  who  dared  to  resist  Malek  passed 
the  Sihon  or  Jaxartes,  the  last  boundary  of  Persian  civilization : 
the  hordes  of  Turkestan  yielded  to  his  supremacy :  his  name 
was  inserted  on  the  coins,  and  in  the  prayers  of  Oashgar,  a 
Tartar  kingdom  on  the  extreme  borders  of  China.  From  the 
Chinese  frontier,  he  stretched  his  immediate  jurisdiction  or 
feudatory  sway  to  the  west  and  south,  as  far  as  the  mountains 
of  Georgia,  the  neighborhood  of  Constantinople,  the  holy  city 
of  Jerusalem,  and  the  spicy  groves  of  Arabia  Felix.  Instead 
of  resigning  himself  to  the  luxury  of  his  harem,  the  shep- 
herd king,  both  in  peace  and  war,  was  in  action  and  in  the 
field.  By  the  perpetual  motion  of  the  royal  camp,  each  prov- 
ince was  successively  blessed  with  his  presence ;  and  he  is 
Bffld  to  have  perambulated  twelve  times  the  wide  extent  of  his 
dominions,  which  surpassed  the  Asiatic  reign  of  Cyrus  and 
the  caliphs.  Of  these  expeditions,  the  most  pious  and  spiendid 
was  the  pilgrimage  of  Mecca :  the  freedom  and  safety  of  the 
caravans  were  protected  by  his  arms ;  the  citizens  and  pil- 
grims were  enriched  by  the  profusion  of  his  alms ;  and  the 
desert  was  cheered  by  the  places  of  relief  and  refreshment, 
which  he  instituted  for  the  use  of  his  brethren.  Hunting  was 
the  pleasure,  and  even  the  passion,  of  the  sultan,  and  his 
train  consisted  of  forty-seven  thousand  horses ;  but  after  the 
massacre  of  a  Turkish  chase,  for  each  piece  of  game,  he 
bestowed  a  piece  of  gold  on  the  poor,  a  s?ight  atonement,  at 
the  expense  of  the  people,  for  the  cost  aud  mischief  of  the 
amusement  of  kings.  In  the  peaceful  prosperity  of  his  reign, 
tlie  dtieB  of  Asia  were  adorned  with  palaces  and  hospitaU 
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witl»  tnoechs  and  solleges ;  few  departed  from  his  Divan  with- 
out reward,  and  none  without  justice.  The  language  and 
literature  of  Persia  revived  under  the  house  of  Seljuk ;  *"  and 
if  Malek  emulated  the  liberality  of  a  Turk  less  potent  than 
himself**  his  palace  might  resound  with  the  songs  of  a  hun- 
dred poets.  The  sultan  bestowed  a  more  serious  and  learned 
caro  on  the  reformation  of  the  calendar,  which  was  effected 
by  a  general  assembly  of  the  astronomers  of  the  East  By 
a  law  of  the  prophet,  the  Moslems  are  confined  to  the  irregu- 
lar course  of  the  lunar  months ;  in  Persia,  since  the  age  of 
Zoroaster,  the  revolution  of  the  sun  h&  been  known  and  cele- 
brated as  an  annual  festival  ;^  but  after  the  fall  of  the  Magian 
empire,  the  intercalation  had  been  neglected;  the  fractions 
of  minutes  and  hours  were  multiplied  into  days ;  and  the  date 
of  the  springs  was  removed  from  the  sign  of  Aries  to  that  of 
Pisces.  The  reign  of  Malek  was  illustrated  by  the  GeUdasan 
wra ;  and  all  errors,  either  past  or  future,  were  corrected  by 
a  computation  of  time,  which  surpasses  the  Julian,  and  ap- 
proaches the  accuracy  of  the  Gregorian,  style.** 

In  a  period  when  Europe  was  plunged  in  the  deepest 
barbarism,  the  light  and  splendor  of  Asia  may  be  ascribed  to 
the  docility  rather  than  the  knowledge  of  die  Turkish  con- 
querors. An  ample  share  of  their  wisdom  and  virtue  is  due 
to  a  Persian  vizier,  who  ruled  the  empire  under  the  reigns  of 
Alp  Arslan  and  his  son.  Nizam,  one  of  the  most  illustrious 
ministers  of  the  East,  was  honored  by  the  caliph  as  an  oracle 
of  religion  and  science ;  he  was  trusted  by  the  saltan  as  the 
faithful  vicegerent  of  his  power  and  justice.     After  an  admin- 


*'  See  an  excellent  discourse  at  the  end  of  Sir  William  Jonea^ft 
History  of  Nadir  Shah,  and  the  articles  of  the  poets,  Amak,  Anvari, 
Baschidi,  <&&,  in  the  Biblioth^ue  Orientale. 

*'  His  name  was  Ehedcr  luian.  Fomr  bags  were  placed  round  his 
Bopha,  and  as  he  listened  to  the  song,  he  cast  handfuls  of  gold  and 
silver  to  the  poets,  (D'Herbelot,  p.  107.)  All  this  may  be  true  ;  but 
I  do  not  understand  how  he  could  reign  in  Transoziana  in  the  time 
of  Malek  Shah,  and  much  less  how  Kheder  could  surpass  him  in  power 
snd  pomp.  I  suspect  that  the  beginning,  not  the  end,  of  Ihe  xith  ^ent- 
ory  IS  the  true  sera  of  his  reign. 

**  See  Chardin,  Voyages  en  Perse,  tom.  ii.  p.  286. 

**  The  Gelalaean  sera  (Gelaleddin,  Glory  of  the  Faith,  was  one  of 
khe  names  or  titles  of  Malek  Shah)  is  fixed  to  the  xvth  of  March,  A.  H 
471,  A.  D.  1079.  Dr.  Hyde  has  produced  the  original  testimonies  of 
die  PeiBians  and  Arabums,  (de  Religione  veterum  Persarum,  &  li 
>,  800— 211.) 
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iBtmtion  of  thirty  years,  the  fame  of  the  vizier,  his  wealth,  and 
even  his  services,  were  transformed  into  crimes.  He  was 
overthrown  by  the  insidious  arts  of  a  woman  and  a  rival ;  and 
his  fall  was  hastened  by  a  rash  declaration,  that  his  cap  and 
ink-horn,  the  badges  of  his  oflSce,  were  connected  by  the 
divine  decree  with  the  throne  and  diadem  of  the  sultan.  At 
the  age  of  ninety-three  years,  the  venerable  statesman  was 
dbmissed  by  his  master,  accused  by  his  enemies,  and  mur- 
dered by  a  &natic :  *  the  last  words  of  Nizam  attested  his 
innocence,  and  the  remainder  of  Malek's  life  was  short  and 
inglorious.  From  Ispahan,  the  scene  of  this  disgraceful  trans- 
action, the  sultan  moved  to  Bagdad,  with  the  design  of  trans- 
planting the  caliph,  and  of  fixing  his  own  residence  in  the 
capital  of  the  Moslem  world.  The  feeble  successor  of  Ma- 
homet obtained  a  respite  of  ten  days ;  and  before  the  expira- 
tion of  the  term,  the  Barbarian  was  summoned  by  the  angel 
of  death.  His  ambassadors  at  Constantinople  had  asked  in 
marriage  a  Roman  princess ;  but  the  proposal  was  decently 
eluded ;  and  the  daughter  of  Alexius,  who  might  herself  have 
been  the  victim,  expresses  her  abhorrence  of  this  unnatural 
conjunction.**  The  daughter  of  the  sultan  was  bestowed  on  the 
caliph  Moctadi,  with  the  imperious  condition,  that,  renouncing 
the  society  of  his  wive?  and  concubines,  he  should  forever  con- 
fine himself  to  this  honorable  alliance. 

The  greatness  and  unity  of  the  Turkish  empire  expired  in 
the  person  of  Malek  Shah.  His  vacant  throne  was  disputed 
by  his  brother  and  his  four  sons ;  f  and,  after  a  series  of  civil 
wars,  the  treaty  which  reconciled  the  surviving  candidates 
confirmed  a  lasting  separation  in  the  Persian  dynasty,  the 
eldest  and  principal  branch  of  the  house  of  Seljuk.  The 
three  younger  dynasties  were  those  of  JTerman,  of  Syria,  and 
of  Mourn :  the  first  of  these  commanded  an  extensive,  though 


^'  She  speaks  of  this  Persian  royalty  as  &va<rrii  KOKoiaiuovivrepov  ire- 
v(af,  Anna  Gomnena  was  only  nine  years  old  at  the  end  of  the  reign 
of  Malek  Shah,  (A  D.  1092,)  and  when  she  speaks  of  his  assassination, 
■he  confounds  the  sultan  with  the  vizier,  (Alexias,  L  vl  p.  177,  178.) 


*  He  was  the  first  great  victim  of  his  enemy,  Hassan  Sabek,  fonndei  oi 
the  Assassins.    Vou  Hammer,  Geschichte  der  Assassinen,  p.  95. — M. 

t  See  Von  Hammer,  Osmanische  Geschichte,  vol.  i.  p.  16.  The  Seljakiaa 
dominions  were  for  a  time  reunited  in  the  person  of  San4jar,  one  of  the  sum 
of  Malek  Shah,  who  raled  '<  from  Kasbgar  to  Aatioch,  from  the  Caspiao  li 
the  Straits  of  Babelmandel." — M. 
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obscure/'  dominion  on  the  shores  of  the  Indian  Ocean :  ^  th« 
second  expelled  the  Arabian  princes  of  Aleppo  and  Damas- 
cus; and  the  third,  our  peculiar  care,  invaded  the  Roman 
provinces  of  Asia  Minor.  The  generous  policy  of  Malek 
contributed  to  their  elevation :  he  allowed  tiie  princes  of  his 
blood,  even  those  whom  he  had  vanquished  in  the  field,  to 
seek  new  kingdoms  worthy  of  their  ambition  ;  nor  was  he  dis- 
pleased that  they  should  draw  away  the  more  ardent  spirits, 
who  might  have  disturbed  the  tranquillity  of  his  reign.  As 
the  supreme  head  of  his  family  and  nation,  the  great  sultan 
of  Persia  commanded  the  obedience  and  tribute  of  his  royal 
brethren  :  the  thrones  of  Eerman  and  Nice,  of  Aleppo  and 
Damascus ;  the  Atabeks,  and  emirs  of  Syria  and  Mesopotamia, 
erected  their  standards  under  the  shadow  of  his  sceptre  */*  and 
the  hordes  of  Turkmans  overspread  the  plains  of  the  Western 
Asia.  After  the  death  of  Malek,  the  bands  of  union  and  sub- 
ordination were  relaxed  and  finally  dissolved :  the  indulgence 
of  the  house  of  Seljuk  invested  their  slaves  with  the  inheritance 
of  kingdoms ;  and,  in  the  Oriental  style,  a  crowd  of  princes 
arose  from  the  dust  of  their  feet** 

A  prince  of  the  royal  line,  Cutulmish,*  the  son  of  Izrail, 
the  son  of  Seljuk,  had  fallen  in  a  battle  against  Alp  Arslan : 
and  the  humane  victor  had  dropped  a  tear  over  his  grave.  His 
five  sons,  strong  in  arms,  ambitious  of  power,  and  eager  for 
revenge,  unsheathed  their  cimeters  against  the  son  of  Alp 
Arslan.  The  two  armies  expected  the  signal  when  the 
caliph,  forgetful  of  the   majesty  which   secluded   him   from 

*^  So  obscure,  that  the  industry  of  M.  De  Guignes  ooul^  only  copy 
(torn.  i.  p.  244,  torn,  iil  part  l  p.  269,  <&c)  the  history,  or  rather  list,  of 
the  Seljukides  of  Kerman,  in  Bibliothdque  Orientale.  They  were  ex- 
tinguished before  the  end  of  the  xiith  century. 

**  Ta vernier,  perhaps  the  only  traveller  who  has  visited  Kerman, 
describes  the  capital  as  a  great  ruinous  village,  twenty-five  days*  jour- 
ney  from  Ispahan,  and  twenty-seven  from  Ormus,  in  the  midst  of  a 
fertile  country,  (Voyages  en  Turquie  et  en  Perse,  p.  107,  110.) 

**  It  appears  from  Anna  Comnena,  that  the  Turks  of  Asia  Minor 
obeyed  tne  signet  and  chiauss  of  the  great  sultan,  (Alexias,  I.  vL  p^ 
170 ;)  and  that  the  two  sons  of  Soliman  were  detained  in  Ida  tOMri, 
J).  180.) 

*^  llus  expression  is  quoted  by  Petit  de  la  Croix  (Vie  de  &«iif 
pii  160)  from  some  poet,  most  probably  a  Persian. 


*  Wilken  coiuuders  Catulmish  not  a  Turkish  name.     GcadiiolNi 
KfCiB-siige^  voL  1.  p.  9. — M. 
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mlgar  eyes,  interposed  his  venerable  mediation.  Tnstead 
of  shedding  the  blood  of  your  brethren,  your  brethren  both  in 
descent  and  faith,  unite  your  forces  in  a  holy  war  against  the 
Greeks,  the  enemies  of  Grod  and  his  apostle."  They  listened 
to  his  voice;  the  sultan  embraced  his  rebellious  kinsmen; 
and  the  eldest,  the  valiant  Sohman,  accepted  the  royal  stan- 
dard, which  gave  him  the  free  conquest  and  hereditary  com- 
mand of  the  provinces  of  the  Roman  empire,  from  Arzeroum 
to  Constantinople,  and  the  unknown  regions  of  the  West.^ 
Accompanied  by  his  four  brothers,  he  passed  the  Euphrates  *, 
the  Turkish  camp  was  soon  seated  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Kutaieh  in  Phrygia;  and  his  flying  cavalry  laid  waste  the 
country  as  &r  as  the  Hellespont  and  the  Black  Sea.  Since 
the  decline  of  the  empire,  the  peninsula  of  Asia  Minor  had 
been  exposed  to  the  transient,  though  destructive,  inroads  of 
the  Persians  and  Saracens ;  but  the  fruits  of  a  lasting  con- 
quest were  reserved  for  the  Turkish  sultan ;  and  his  arms 
were  introduced  by  the  Greeks,  who  aspired  to  reign  on  the 
ruins  of  their  country.  Since  the  captivity  of  Romanus,  six 
years  the  feeble  son  of  Eudocia  had  trembled  under  the 
weight  of  the  Imperial  crown,  till  the  provinces  of  the  East 
and  West  were  lost  in  the  same  month  by  a  double  rebellion : 
of  either  chief  Nicephorus  was  the  common  name ;  but  the  sur- 
names of  Bryennius  and  Botoniates  distinguish  the  European 
and  Asiatic  candidates.  Their  reasons,  or  rather  their  prom- 
ises, were  weighed  in  the  Divan ;  and,  after  some  hesitation, 
SolimaQ  declared  himself  in  favor  of  Botoniates,  opened  a 
free  passage  to  his  troops  in  their  march  from  Antioch  to 
Nice,  and  joined  the  banner  of  the  Crescent  to  that  of  ihe 
Cross.  After  his  ally  had  ascended  the  throne  of  Constanti- 
nople, the  sultan  was  hospitably  entertained  in  the  suburb  of 
Chrysopolis  or  Scutari ;  and  a  body  of  two  thousand  Turks 
was  transported  into  Europe,  to  whose  dexterity  and  courage 
the  new  emperor  was  indebted  for  the  defeat  and  captivity  of 
his  rival,  Bryennius.  But  the  conquest  of  Europe  was  dearly 
purchased  by  the  sacrifice  of  Asia:  Constantinople  was  de- 
prived of  the  obedience  and  revenue  of  the  provinces  beyond 

**  On  the  conquest  of  Asia  Minor,  M.  De  Guignes  has  derired  no 
aesietance  from  the  Turkish  or  Arabian  writers,  who  produce  a  naked 
list  of  the  Seljukidea  of  Roum.  The  Greeks  are  unwilling  to  expose 
their  shame,  and  we  must  extort  some  hints  from  Scylitzes,  (p.  860, 
MS,)  Nicephorus  Bryennius,  (p.  88,  91,  92,  <&c.,  108,  104,)  and  Xom 
omiwiT,  (Alexias,  p.  91,  92,  <bc.,  168,  ic) 
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the  Bospbonis  and  Hellespont ;  and  the  regular  progress  of 
the  Turks,  who  fortified  the  passes  of  the  rivers  and  moun- 
tain3,  left  not  a  hope  of  their  retreat  or  expulsion.  Another 
candidate  implored  the  aid  of  the  sultan :  Melissenus,  in  his 
purple  robes  and  red  buskins,  attended  the  motions  of  the 
Turkish  camp;  and  the  desponding  cities  were  tempted  by 
the  summons  of  a  Roman  prince,  who  immediately  surrea- 
dered  them  into  the  hands  of  the  Barbarians.  These  acqui- 
sitions were  confirmed  by  a  treaty  of  peace  with  the  emperor 
Alexius :  his  fear  of  Robert  compelled  him  to  seek  the  friend- 
ship of  Soliman ;  and  it  was  not  till  after  the  sultan's  death 
that  he  extended  as  far  as  Nicomedia,  about  sixty  miles  from 
Constantinople,  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  Roman  world. 
Trebizond  alone,  defended  on  either  side  by  the  sea  and 
mountains,  preserved  at  the  extremity  of  the  Euxine  the  an 
oient  character  of  a  Greek  colony,  and  the  future  destiny  of  a 
Christian  empire. 

Since  the  first  conquests  of  ne  caliphs,  the  establishment 
of  the  Turks  in  Anatolia  or  Asia  Minor  was  the  most  deplora- 
ble loss  which  the  church  and  empire  had  sustained.  By  the 
propagation  of  the  Moslem  faith,  Soliman  deserved  the  name 
of  Gazi,  a  holy  champion;  and  his  new  kingdoms,  of  the 
Romans,  or  of  Boum^  was  added  to  the  tables  of  Oriental 
geography.  It  is  described  as  extending  from  the  Euphrates 
to  Constantinople,  from  the  Black  Sea  to  the  confines  of 
Syria ;  pregnant  with  mines  of  silver  and  iron,  of  alum  and 
copper,  fruitful  in  corn  and  wine,  and  productive  of  cattle 
and  excellent  horses."  The  wealth  of  Lydia,  the  arts  of 
the  Greeks,  the  splendor  of  the  Augustan  age,  existed  only 
in  books  and  ruins,  which  were  equally  obscure  in  the  eyes 
of  the  Scythian  conquerors.  Yet,  in  the  present  decay,  Ana- 
tolia  still  contains  some  wealthy  and  populous  cities;  and, 
under  the  Byzantine  empire,  they  were  far  more  flourishing 
in  numbers,  size,  and  opulence.  By  the  choice  of  the  sultan, 
Nice,  the  metropolis  of  Bithynia,  was  preferred  for  his  palace 
and  fortress:  the  seat  of  the  Seljukian  dynasty  of  Roum 
was  planted  one  hundred  miles  from  Constantinople ;  and  the 
divinity  of  Christ  was  denied  and  derided  in  the  same  temple 
in  which  it  had  been  pronounced  by  the  first  general  synod 

**  Such  is  the  description  of  Roum  by  Haiton  the  ArmeDian,  '#hoM 
Tartar  history  may  be  found  in  the  collections  of  Ramusio  and  Bcrg« 
MB,  (see  Abmfeda,  Geograph.  dimat.  xvii.  p.  801 — 806.) 
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of  the  Catholics.  The  unity  of  God,  and  the  mission  of 
Mahomet,  were  preached  in  the  moschs ;  the  Arabian  learn- 
ing was  taught  in  the  schools ;  the  Cadhis  judged  according 
to  the  law  of  the  Koran ;  the  Turkish  manners  and  language 
prevailed  in  the  cities ;  and  Turkman  camps  were  scattered 
over  the  plains  and  mountains  of  Anatolia.  On  the  hard 
conditions  of  tribute  and  servitude,  the  Greek  Christiana 
might  enjoy  the  exercise  of  their  religion;  but  their  most 
holy  churches  were  profaned;  their  priests  and  bishops 
were  insulted ;'"  they  were  compelled  to  suffer  the  triumph 
of  the  Pagans^  and  the  apostasy  of  their  brethren;  many 
thousand  children  were  marked  by  the  knife  of  circumcis- 
ion ;  and  many  thousand  captives  were  devoted  to  the  ser- 
vice or  the  pleasures  of  their  masters.*^  After  the  loss  of 
Asia,  Antioch  still  maintained  her  primitive  allegiance  \a> 
Christ  and  Caesar;  but  the  solitary  province  was  separated 
firom  all  Roman  aid,  and  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  the  Ma- 
hometan powers.  The  despair  of  Philaretus  the  governor 
prepared  the  sacrifice  of  his  religion  and  loyalty,  had  not 
his  guilt  been  prevented  by  his  son,  who  hastened  to  the 
Nioene  palace,  and  offered  to  deliver  this  valuable  prize  into 
the  hands  of  Soliman.  The  ambitious  sultan  mounted  on 
horseback,  and  in  twelve  nights  (for  he  reposed  in  the  day) 
performed  a  march  of  six  hundred  miles.  Antioch  was  op- 
pressed by  the  speed  and  secrecy  of  his  enterprise ;  and  the 
dependent  cities,  as  far  as  Laodicea  and  the  confines  of 
Aleppo,**  obeyed  the  example  of  the  metropolis.  From 
Laodicea  to  the  Thracian  Bosphorus,  or  arm  of  St.  George, 


*'  Dicit  eo8  quendam  abnsioDe  Sodomitica  intervertisse  episcopum, 
(Guibert  Abbat  Hist  HieroBoL  1.  L  p.  468.)  It  is  odd  enough,  that 
wo  should  find  a  parallel  passage  of  the  same  people  in  the  present 
age.  *'I1  n'est  point  d'horreur  que  ces  Turcs  n'ayent  commis,  et 
eemblables  aux  soldats  effr^n^,  qui  dans  le  sac  d*une  ville,  non  contens 
de  disposer  de  tout  a  leur  gr6  pr^tendent  encore  aux  succ^s  lea 
moins  d6sirable8.  Quelque  Sipahis  ont  port6  leurs  attentats  sur  la 
personne  du  vieux  rabbi  de  la  synagogue,  et  celle  de  TArch^vdque 
Grec"  (Memoires  du  Baron  de  Tot^  tonL  ii.  p.  193.) 

**  The  emperor,  or  abbot  describe  the  scenes  of  a  Turkish  camp  as 
if  they  had  been  present  Matres  correptse  in  oonspectii  filiarum 
multipliciter  repetitis  diversorum  coitibus  yexabantur;  (is  that  tkt 
true  reading  ?)  cum  filiae  assistentes  carmina  prsecinere  saltando  cog» 
rentor.    Mox  eadem  passio  ad  filias,  dbc. 

**  See  Antioch,  and  the  death  of  Soliman,  in  Anna  Comneoa,  (Ales 
Im^  L  vl  p.  168, 169,)  with  the  notes  of  Ducange. 
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the  oonquoe^s  and  reign  of  Soliman  extended  thirty  dsjt* 
journey  in  length,  and  in  breadth  about  ten  or  fifteen,  be- 
tween the  rocks  of  Lycia  and  the  Black  Sea.**  The  Tnrkkh 
ignorance  of  navigati  >n  protected,  for  a  while,  the  inglorioiB 
Bafoty  of  the  emperor;  but  no  sooner  had  a  fleet  of  two 
hundred  8hi{)B  been  constructed  by  the  hands  of  the  c^ytive 
Greeks,  than  Alexius  trembled  behind  the  walls  of  his  capital 
[lis  plaintive  epistles  were  dispersed  over  Europe,  to  excite  tha 
compassion  of  the  Latins,  and  to  paint  the  danger,  the  weak* 
oesH,  and  the  riches  of  the  city  of  Constantine." 

But  the  most  interesting  conquest  of  the  Seljukian  Turks 
was  that  of  Jerusalem,**  which  soon  became  the  theatre  of 
nations.  In  their  capitulation  with  Omar,  the  inhabitants  had 
stipulated  the  assurance  of  their  religion  and  property;  but 
the  articles  were  interpreted  by  a  master  against  whom  it 
was  dangerous  to  dispute ;  and  in  the  four  hundred  years  of 
the  Hiign  of  the  cali[)hs,  the  political  climate  of  Jerusalem 
was  exposed  to  tlie  vicissitudes  of  storm  and  sunshine.**  By 
the  increase  of  proselytes  and  population,  the  Mahometans 
might  excuse  the  usurpation  of  three  fourths  of  the  dty :  but 
a  ])oculiar  quarter  was  resolved  for  the  patriarch  with  his 
clergy  and  people ;  a  tribute  of  two  pieces  of  gold  was  the 
price  of  protection ;  and  the  sepulchre  of  Christ,  with  the 
ehurch  of  the  Resurrection,  was  still  left  in  the  hands  of  his 


**  William  of  Tyre  (1.  I  c.  9, 10,  {x  636)  gives  the  most  autbeDtie 
and  deplorable  account  of  these  Turkish  conqueete. 

*^  In  his  epifltle  to  the  count  of  Flanders,  Alexius  seems  to  fall  too 
low  beneath  nis  character  and  dignity ;  yet  it  is  approved  by  Ducange^ 
(Not  ad  Alexiad.  p.  886,  <&cO  and  paraphrased  by  the  Abbot  Guibert, 
a  contemporary  historian.  The  Greek  text  no  longer  exists ;  and  each 
translator  and  scribe  mieht  say  with  Guibert,  (p.  476,)  verbis  vestita 
meis,  a  privilege  of  most  mdefinite  latitude. 

**  Our  best  fund  for  the  history  of  Jerusalem  from  HeracUus  to  the 
crusades  is  contained  in  two  large  and  original  passages  of  William 
archbishop  of  Tyre,  (1.  i.  c.  1 — 10,  i  xviii.  c.  6,  6,)  the  principal  author 
of  the  Gesta  Dei  per  Francos.  M.  De  Guignes  has  composed  a  very 
learned  Memoire  sur  le  Commerce  des  Fran9oi8  dans  le  Levant  avaiii 
Ics  Croisades,  Ac  (M^m.  de  I'Acad^mie  des  Inscriptions,  tom.  xxxvii 
p.  467—600.) 

**  Secundum  Dominorum  dispositionem  plerumque  lucida  plerum 
que  nubila  recepit  intervalla,  et  segrotantium  more  temporum  prssen- 
lium  gravabatur  aut  rcspirabat  quaUtate,  (Lie.  8,  p.  680.)  The 
Latinity  of  William  of  Tyre  is  by  no  means  contempti)  le :  but  in  bia 
•eeouDi  of  490  years,  from  the  loss  to  the  recovery  o/  JeruBalsin,  hm 
•Boeeds  the  true  aGoount  by  80  years. 
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votaries.  Of  these  votaries,  the  most  numerous  and  respecta- 
ble portion  were  strangers  to  Jerusalem:  the  pilgrimages  to 
the  Holy  Land  had  been  stimulated,  rather  than  suppressed, 
by  the  conquest  of  the  Arabs;  and  the  enthusiasm  which 
had  always  prompted  these  perilous  journeys,  was  nourished 
by  the  congenial  passions  of  grief  and  indignation.  A  crowd 
of  pilgrims  from  the  East  and  West  continued  to  visit  the 
holy  sepulchre,  and  the  adjacent  sanctuaries,  more  espedally 
at  the  festival  of  Easter;  and  the  Greeks  and  Latins,  the 
Nestorians  and  Jacobites,  the  Copts  and  Abyssinians,  the 
Armenians  and  Georgians,  maintained  the  chapels,  the 
clergy,  and  the  poor  of  their  respective  communions.  The 
harmony  of  prayer  in  so  many  various  tongues,  the  worship 
of  so  many  nations  in  the  common  temple  of  their  religion, 
might  have  afforded  a  spectacle  of  edification  and  peace ;  but 
the  zeal  of  the  Christian  sects  was  imbittered  by  hatred  and 
revenge;  and  in  the  kingdom  of  a  suffering  Messiah,  who 
had  pardoned  his  enemies,  they  aspired  to  command  and 
persecute  their  spiritual  brethren.  The  preeminence  was 
asserted  by  the  spirit  and  numbers  of  the  Franks;  and  the 
greatness  of  Charlemagne  **  protected  both  the  Latin  pil- 
grims and  the  Catholics  of  the  East.  The  poverty  of  Car- 
riage, Alexandria,  and  Jerusalem,  was  relieved  by  the  alma 
of  that  pious  emperor;  and  many  monasteries  of  Palestine 
were  founded  or  restored  by  his  liberal  devotion.  Harun 
Alrashid,  the  greatest  of  the  Abbassides,  esteemed  in  his 
Christian  brother  a  similar  supremacy  of  genius  and  power : 
iheie  friendship  was  cemented  by  a  frequent  intercourse  of 
gifts  and  embassies;  and  the  caliph,  without  resigning  the 
substantial  dominion,  presented  the  emperor  with  the  keys  of 
the  holy  sepulchre,  and  perhaps  of  the  city  of  Jerusalem. 
In  the  decline  of  the  Carlovingian  monarchy,  the  republic 
of  Amalphi  promoted  the  interest  of  trade  and  religion  in 
the  East  Her  vessels  transported  the  Latin  pilgrims  to  the 
coasts  of  £^pt  and  Palestine,  and  deserved,  by  their  useful 
imports,  the  favor   and  alliance  of  the  Fatimite  caliphs:** 

'*  For  the  transactioDS  of  Charlemagne  with  the  Holy  Land,  sea 
Eginhard,  (de  Vita  Caroli  Magni,  c.  16,  p.  79 — 82,)  Constantine  Por- 
phyrogenitus,  (de  Administrationc  Imperii,  L  ii.  c.  26,  p.  80,)  and  Pagi, 
[Oritica,  torn.  iii.  A.  D.  800,  No.  18,  14,  16.) 

'^  The  caliph  granted  his  privileges,  Amalphitanis  viris  amicis  et 
dtilium  introductoribus,  (Gesta  Dei,  p.  934.)  The  trade  of  Venice  to 
Egypt  and  Palestine  cannot  produce  so  old  a  title,  imlew  we  adofii 

voi..  V. — Z 
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an  annual  fair  was  instituted  on  Mount  Calvary:  and  thA 
Italian  merchants  founded  the  convent  and  hospital  of  St 
John  of  Jerusalem,  the  cradle  of  the  monastic  and  mili- 
tary order,  which  has  since  reigned  in  the  isles  of  Rhodes 
and  of  Malta.  Had  the  Christian  pilgrims  been  content  to 
revere  the  tomb  of  a  prophet,  the  disciples  of  Mahomet, 
Instead  of  blaming,  would  have  imitated,  their  piety:  bat 
these  rigid  Unitarians  were  scandalized  by  a  worship  which 
tepresents  the  birth,  death,  and  resurrection,  of  a  God;  the 
Catholic  images  were  branded  with  the  name  of  idols;  an4 
the  Moslems  smiled  with  indignation"  at  the  miraculous 
flame  which  was  kindled  on  the  eve  of  Easter  in  the  holy 
sepulchre.**  This  pious  fraud,  first  devised  in  the  ninth  cen- 
tury,** was  devoutly  cherished  by  the  Latin  crusaders,  and 
is  annually  repeated  by  the  clergy  of  the  Greek,  Armenian, 
and  Coptic  sects,**  who  impose  on  the  credulous  spectators  ** 
for  their  own  benefit,  and  that  of  their  tyrants.  In  every 
age,  a  principle  of  toleration  has  been  fortified  by  a  sense  of 
interest:  and  the  revenue  of  the  prince  and  his  emir  was 
increased  each  year,  by  the  expense  and  tribute  of  so  many 
thousand  strangers. 

The  revolution  which  transferred  the  sceptre  from  the 
Abbassides  to  the  Fatimites  was  a  benefit,  rather  than  an 
injury,  to  the  Holy  Land.     A  sovereign  resident  in  Egypt  was 

the  laughable  translation  of  a  Frenchman,  who  mistook  the  two  factiobfl 
of  the  circus  (Yeneti  et  Prasini)  for  the  Venetians  and  ParisiaEDS. 

'^  An  Arabic  chronicle  of  Jerusalem  (apud  Asseman.  Bibhot 
Orient  tom.  i.  p.  268,  torn.  iv.  p.  368)  attests  the  unhelief  of  the  caliph 
and  the  historian ;  yet  Cantacuzene  presumes  to  appeal  to  the  Mahom- 
etans themselves  for  the  truth  of  this  perpetual  miracla 

**  In  his  Dissertations  on  Ecclesiastical  History,  the  learned 
Mosheim  has  separately  discussed  this  pretended  miracle,  (torn,  it 
p.  214 — 806,)  de  lumine  sancti  sepulchri. 

•*  WiUiam  of  Malmsbury  (L  iv.  c.  2,  p.  209)  quotes  the  Itinerary  of 
the  monk  Bernard,  an  eye-witness,  who  visited  Jerusalem  A  D.  Bid 
The  miracle  is  confirmed  by  another  pilgrim  some  years  older ;  and 
Mosheim  ascribes  the  invention  to  the  Franks,  soon  after  the  decease 
of  Charlemagne. 

•'  Our  travellers,  Stndys,  (p.  184,)  Thevenot,  (p.  621— 62*7,)  Maun- 
drell,  (p.  94,  96,)  <&&,  describes  this  extravagant  rarce.  The  Catholici 
ve  puzzled  to  decide  when  the  miracle  ended  and  the  trick  begaiL 

••  The  Orientals  themselves  confess  the  fraud,  and  plead  necesft'ty 
tnd  edification,  (Memoires  du  Chevalier  D'Arvieux,  tom.  u.  p.  14& 
Joseph  Abudacni,  Hist  Copt  c.  20;)  but  I  will  not  attempt,  with 
Moflheim,  to  explain  the  mode.  Our  travellers  have  failed  with  tkt 
Mood  of  St  JannariuB  at  Naples. 
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ttore  sensible  of  the  importance  of  Christian  trade ;  and  the 
emirs  of  Palestine  were  less  remote  from  the  justice  and 
power  of  the  throne.  But  the  third  of  these  Fatimite  caliphs 
was  the  famous  Hakem/^  a  frantic  youth,  who  was  delivered 
by  his  impiety  and  despotism  from  the  fear  either  of  God  or 
man ;  and  whose  reign  was  a  wild  mixture  of  vice  and  folly. 
Regardless  of  the  most  ancient  customs  of  £^pt,  he  im- 
posed on  the  women  an  absolute  confinement ;  the  restraint 
•zcited  the  clamors  of  both  ^xes;  their  clamors  provoked 
his  fury;  a  part  of  Old  Cairo  was  delivered  to  the  flames, 
tnd  the  guards  and  citizens  were  engaged  many  days  in  a 
bloody  conflict  At  first  the  caliph  dedared  himself  a  zeal- 
ous Mussulman,  the  founder  or  benefactor  of  moschs  and  col- 
lies :  twelve  hundred  and  ninety  copies  of  the  Koran  were 
transcribed  at  his  expense  in  letters  of  gold ;  and  his  edict 
extirpated  the  vineyards  of  the  Upper  ^ypt.  But  his  van- 
ity was  soon  flattered  by  the  hope  of  introducing  a  new 
religion ;  he  aspired  above  the  fame  of  a  prophet,  and  styled 
himself  the  visible  image  of  he  Most  High  God,  who,  after 
nine  apparitions  on  earth,  was  at  length  manifest  in  his  royal 
person.  At  the  name  of  Hakem,  the  lord  of  the  living  and 
the  dead,  every  knee  was  bent  in  religious  adoration:  his 
mysteries  were  performed  on  a  mountain  near  Cairo :  sixteen 
thousand  converts  had  signed  his  profession  of  faith ;  and  at 
the  present  hour,  a  free  and  warlike  people,  the  Druses  of 
Mount  Libanus,  are  persuaded  of  the  life  and  divinity  of  a 
madman  and  tyrant*'     In  his  divine  character,  Hakem  hated 

"  See  FHerbelot,  (Bibliot  Orientale,  p.  411,)  Renaudot,  (Hist 
Patriarch.  Alex.  p.  S90,  897,  400,  401,)  Elmacin,  (Hist.  Saracea  p 
821 — 823,)  and  Marei,  (fx  384 — 386,)  an  historian  of  Egypt,  translated 
by  Reiske  from  Arabic  into  German,  and  verbally  interpreted  to  me 
by  a  friend.^ 

**  The  religion  of  the  Druses  is  concealed  by  their  ignorance  and 
hypocrisy.  1[%eir  secret  doctrines  are  confined  to  the  elect  who  pro- 
fess a  contemplative  life ;  and  the  vulgar  Druses,  the  most  indifferent 
of  men,  occasionally  conform  to  the  worship  of  the  Mahometans  and 
Christians  of  their  neighborhood.  The  little  that  is,  or  deserves  to 
be,  known,  may  be  seen  in  the  industrious  Niebuhr,  (Voyages,  torn. 
ii.  p.  864— -867,)  and  the  second  volume  of  the  recent  and  instructive 
IVavels  of  M.  de  Volney.* 

•  The  rcligioa  of  the  Druses  has,  -within  the  present  year,  been  fnlly 
dJBveloped  from  their  own  writings,  which  have  long  lain  neglected  in  the 
HfefFarieB  of  Paris  and  Oxford,  in  the  '*Expos6  de  la  Religion  des  Droses.  by 
M.  Bflvestxe  de  Sacy."    Deux  tomes,  Paris,  1838.    The  learned  anthot 
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the  JewB  and  Christians,  as  the  servants  of  his  rivs^ ;  whik 
some  remains  of  prejudice  or  prudence  still  pleaded  in  &vof 
of  the  law  of  Mahomet.  Both  in  E^ypt  and  Palestine,  hit 
cruel  and  wanton  persecution  made  some  martyrs  and  many 
apostles :  the  common  rights  and  spedal  privileges  of  the 
f^tarieE  were  equally  disregarded;  and  a  general  interdid 
was  laid  on  the  devotion  of  strangers  and  natives.  The  tem- 
ple of  the  Christian  world,  the  church  of  the  Resurrectioii, 
was  demolished  to  its  foundations ;  the  luminous  prodigy  of 

bfts  prefixed  a  life  of  Hakem  Biamr-Allah,  which  enahles  ub  to  oorreet 
several  errors  in  the  account  of  Gibbon.  These  errors  chiefly  arose  firoa 
his  want  of  knowled^  or  of  attention  to  the  chronology  of  Hakem's  life; 
Hakem  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  Egypt  in  the  year  of  the  Hegira  386 
He  did  not  assume  his  divinity  till  4b8.  His  life  was  indeed  "  a  wild  mix- 
ture of  vice  and  folly,"  to  which  may  be  added,  of  the  most  sanguinary 
cruelty.  During  his  reign,  18,000  persons  were  victims  of  his  feroci^. 
Yet  such  is  the  god,  observes  M.  de  Sacy,  whom  the  Druses  have  wor- 
shipped for  800  years !  (See  p.  ccccxxix.)  All  his  wildest  and  most  ex* 
travagant  actions  were  interpreted  by  his  followers  as  having  a  mystic  and 
allegoric  meaning,  alluding  to  the  destruction  of  other  religions  and  the 
propagation  of  his  own.  It  does  not  seem  to  have  been  the  "  vanity "  of 
Hakem  which  induced  him  to  introduce  a  new  religion.  The  curious  poin& 
in  the  new  faith  is  that  Hamza,  the  son  of  Ali.  the  real  founder  of  tha 
Unitarian  religion,  (such  ia  its  boastful  title.)  was  content  to  take  a  8e» 
ondarv  part  While  Hakem  was  God,  the  one  Supreme,  the  Imam  Hamza 
was  bis  Intelligence.  It  was  not  in  his  "divine  character"  that  Hakem 
**  hated  the  Jews  and  Christians,"  but  in  that  of  a  Mahometan  bigot, 
which  he  displayed  in  the  earlier  years  of  his  reign.  His  barbarous  perse- 
cution, and  the  burning  of  the  church  of  the  Resurrection  at  Jerusalenit 
belong  entirely  to  that  period ;  and  his  assumption  of  divinity  waa  fol- 
lowedf  by  an  edict  of  toleration  to  Jews  and  Christians.  The  Mahometans^ 
whose  religion  he  then  treated  with  hostility  and  contempt,  being  far  the 
most  numerous,  were  his  most  dangerous  enemies,  and  therefore  the  ob- 
jects^ of  his  most  inveterate  hatred.  It  is  another  singular  fact,  that  the 
religion  of  Hakem  was  by  no  means  confined  to  Egypt  and  Syria.  M.  de 
6ac^  quotes  a  letter  addressed  to  the  chief  of  the  sect  in  India  *,  and  there 
is  likewise  a  letter  to  the  Byzantine  emperor  Constantino,  son  of  Arma* 
nous,  (Eomanus,)  and  the  clei^  of  the  empire,  fConstantine  Vm.,  M.  de 
Sacy  supposes,  but  this  is  irreconcilable  with  (Uironology ;  it  must  mean 
Constantino  XI.,  Monomachus.]  The  assassination  of  Hakem  is,  of 
course,  disbelieved  bv  his  sectanes.  M.  de  Sacy  seems  to  consider  the  &ct 
obscure  and  doubtful.  According  to  his  followers  he  disappearedt  but  if 
hereafter  to  return.  At  his  return  die  resurrection  is  to  take  place ;  the 
triumph  of  Unitarianism,  and  the  final  discomfiture  of  all  other  religions. 
The  temple  of  Mecca  is  especially  devoted  to  destruction.  It  is  remarka- 
ble that  one  of  the  signs  of  this  final  consummation,  and  of  the  reappear- 
ance  of  Hakem,  is  that  Christianity  sliall  be  gaining  a  manifest  predominance 
over  Mahometanism. 

As  for  the  religion  of  the  Drases.  I  cannot  agree  with  Gibbon  that  i| 
does  not  "  deserve"  to  be  better  known ;  and  am  grateM  to  M.  de  Sacy. 
notwithstanding  the  prolixity  and  occasional  repetition  in  his  two  large 
▼olnmes,  for  the  full  exammation  of  the  most  extraordinary  religioaa 
aberration  which  ever  extensively  affected  the  mind  of  man.  Toe  worabrp 
ef  a  mad  tyrant  is  the  basis  of  a  subtle  metaphysica]  creed,  sad  of  f 
and  even  ascetic,  morality. — M. 
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fiaater  was  intemipted,  and  much  pro&ne  labor  was  exhaust* 
ed  to  destroy  the  cave  in  the  rock  which  properly  constitutes 
<he  holy  sepulchre.  At  the  report  of  this  sacrilege,  the  na- 
tions of  Europe  were  astonished  and  afflicted :  but  instead  ot 
arming  in  the  defence  of  the  Holy  Land,  they  contented  them* 
selves  with  burning,  or  banishing,  the  Jews,  as  the  secret 
advisers  of  the  impious  Barbarian.**  Yet  the  calamities  of 
Jerusalem  were  in  some  measure  alleviated  by  the  incon- 
stancy or  repentance  of  Hakem  himself;  and  the  royal  man- 
date was  sealed  for  the  restitution  of  the  churches,  when  the 
tyrant  was  assassinated  by  the  emissaries  of  his  sister.  The 
succeeding  caliphs  resumed  the  maxims  of  rehgion  and  pol« 
icy :  a  free  toleration  was  again  granted ;  with  the  pious  aid 
of  the  emperor  of  Constantinople,  the  holy  sepulchre  arose 
from  its  ruins;  and,  after  a  short  abstinence,  the  pilgrims 
returned  with  an  increase  of  appetite  to  the  spiritual  feasC* 
In  the  sea-voyage  of  Palestine,  the  dangers  were  firequent^ 
and  the  opportunities  rare :  but  the  conversion  of  Hungary 
opened  a  safe  communication  between  Germany  and  Greece, 
llie  charity  of  St  Stephen,  the  apostle  of  his  kingdom, 
relieved  and  conducted  his  itinerant  brethren  ;^^  and  from 
Belgrade  to  Antioch,  they  traversed  fifteen  hundred  miles  of 
a  Christian  empire.  Among  the  Franks,  the  zeal  of  pilgrim- 
age  prevafled  beyond  the  example  of  former  times:  and  the 
roads  were  covered  with  multitudes  of  either  sex,  and  of 
every  rank,  who  professed  their  contempt  of  life,  so  soon  as 
they  should  have  kissed  the  tomb  of  their  Redeemer.  Princes 
and  prelates  abandoned  the  care  of  their  dominions ;  and  the 
numbers  of  these  pious  caravans  were  a  prelude  to  the  armies 


**  See  Glaber,  L  iil  c.  7,  and  the  Annals  of  Baronius  and  Pagi, 
A  D.  1009. 

^*  Per  idem  tempus  ex  uniyerso  orbe  tain  innumerabilis  multitudo 
tCBpit  confluere  aa  sepulchrum  Salvatoris  Hierosolymis,  quantum 
DuUus  hominum  prius  sperare  poterat    Ordo  inferioris  plebis  .     ... 

mediocres reges  et  comites prsBsules muli- 

eres  multas  nobilis  cum  pauperioribus Pluribus  enim   erat 

mentis  desiderium  mori  priusquam  ad  propria  reverterentur,  (Glaber, 
L  iv.  c.  6,  Bouquet    Historians  of  France,  torn.  x.  p.  ^0^* 

*'  Glaber,  L  iil  c.  1.  Eatona  (Hist  Critic.  Regum  Hungaris,  tom. 
L  p.  804 — 311)  examines  whether  St  Stephen  founded  a  monastery  lU 
Jerasalem. 

*  Ckaapaie  the  first  chap,  of  Wilken,  Gteschiohtc  der  Kreoz-suge.— M. 
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which  marched  in  the  ensuing  age  under  the  banner  of  th« 
cross.  About  thirty  years  before  the  first  crusade,  the  arch 
bishop  of  Mentz,  with  the  bishops  of  Utrecht,  Bamberg,  and 
Batisbon,  undertook  this  laborious  journey  from  the  Rhine  to 
the  Jordan ;  and  the  multitude  of  their  followers  amounted  to 
seven  thousand  persons.  At  Constantinople,  they  were  lies* 
pitably  entertained  by  the  emperor ;  but  the  ostentation  of 
heir  wealth  provoked  the  assault  of  the  wild  Arabs :  they 
Irew  their  swords  with  scrupulous  reluctance,  and  sustained 

siege  in  the  village  of  Capernaum,  till  they  were  rescued 
by  the  venal  protection  of  the  Fatimite  emir.  After  visiting 
the  holy  places,  they  embarked  for  Italy,  but  only  a  remnant 
of  two  thousand  arrived  in  safety  in  their  native  land.  In- 
gulphus,  a  secretary  of  William  the  Conqueror,  was  a  com- 
panion of  this  pilgrimage :  he  observes  that  they  sti^lied  from 
N^ormandy,  thirty  stout  and  well-appointed  horsemen;  but 
that  they  repassed  the  Alps,  twenty  miserable  palmers,  with 
die  stajff  in  their  hand,  and  the  wallet  at  their  back.'* 

After  the  defeat  of  the  Romans,  the  tranquillity  of  the 
Fatimite  caliphs  was  invaded  by  the  Turks.'*  One  of  the 
lieutenants  of  Malek  Shah,  Atsiz  the  Carizmian,  marched  into 
Syria  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army,  and  reduced  Damascus 
by  famine  and  the  sword.  Hems,  and  the  other  cities  of  the 
province,  acknowledged  the  caliph  of  Bagdad  and  the  sultan 
of  Persia;  and  the  victorious  emir  advanced  without  resist- 
ance to  the  banks  of  the  Nile :  the  Fatimite  was  preparing  to 
fly  into  the  heart  of  Africa ;  but  the  negroes  of  his  guard  and 
the  inhabitants  of  Cairo  made  a  desperate  sally,  and  repulsed 
the  Turk  from  the  confines  of  Egypt  In  his  retreat  he  in- 
dulged the  license  of  slaughter  and  rapine :  the  judge  and 
notaries  of  Jerusalem  were  invited  to  his  camp;  and  their 
execution  was  followed  by  the  massacre  of  three  thousand 
citizens.  The  cruelty  or  the  defeat  of  Atsiz  was  soon  pun- 
ished bv  the  sultan  Toucush,  the  brother  of  Malek  Shah,  -who, 
with  a  higher  title  and  more  formidable  powers,  asserted  the 

'*  Baronius  (A.  D.  1064,  No.  48—56)  has  transcribed  the  ffreater 
part  of  the  original  Darratives  of  Ingulphus,  Marianus,  ana  Lam* 
oertua. 


▲hiilfcda  and  NovairL 
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domioion  of  Syria  and  Palestine.  The  house  of  Seljuk 
reigned  about  twenty  years  in  Jerusalem  ;  **  but  the  heredi- 
tary command  of  the  holy  city  and  territory  was  intrusted 
or  abandoned  to  the  emir  Ortok,  the  chief  of  a  tribe  of  Turk- 
mans, whose  children,  after  their  expulsion  from  Palestina^ 
formed  two  dynasti^  on  the  borders  of  Armenia  and  Assyria.** 
The  Oriental  Christians  and  the  Latin  pilgrims  deplored  a 
revolution,  which,  instead  of  the  regular  government  and  old 
aLiance  of  the  caliphs,  imposed  on  their  necks  the  iron  yoke 
of  the  strangers  of  tiie  North/*  In  his  court  and  camp  the 
great  sultan  had  adopted  in  some  degree  the  arts  and  manners 
of  Persia;  but  the  body  of  the  Turkish  nation,  and  more 
especially  the  pastoral  tribes,  still  breathed  the  fierceness  of 
the  desert  From  Nice  to  Jerusalem,  the  western  countries 
of  Asia  were  a  scene  of  foreign  and  domestic  hostility;  and 
the  shepherds  of  Palestine,  who  held  a  precarious  sway  on  a 
doubtful  frontier,  had  neither  leisure  nor  capacity  to  await  the 
slow  profits  of  commercial  and  religious  freedom.  The  pil- 
grims, who,  through  innumerable  perils,  had  reached  the  gates 
of  Jerusalem,  were  the  victims  of  private  rapine  or  public 
oppression,  and  often  sunk  under  the  pressure  of  famine  and 
disease,  before  they  were  permitted  to  salute  the  holy  sepul- 
chre. A  spirit  of  native  barbarism,  or  recent  zeal,  prompted 
the  Turkmans  to  insult  the  clergy  of  every  sect :  the  patriarch 
was  dragged  by  the  hair  along  the  pavement,  and  cast  into  a 
dungeon,  to  extort  a  ransom  from  the  sympathy  of  his  fiock ; 
vad  the  divine  worship  in  the  church  of  the  Resurrection  was 
^ften  disturbed  by  the  savage  rudeness  of  its  masters.  The 
pathetic  tale  excited  the  millions  of  the  West  to  march  under 

^*  Prom  the  expedition  of  Isar  Ateiz,  (A.  H.  469,  A.  D.  10*76,)  ta 
fhe  expulsion  of  the  Ortokides,  (A.  D.  1096.)  Yet  William  of  T^re 
(L  I  c.  6,  p.  638)  assertR,  that  Jerusalem  was  thirty-eight  years  in  the 
hands  of  the  Turks;  and  an  Arabic  chronicle,  quoted  by  Pagi,  (tom. 
iv.  p.  202)  supposes  that  the  city  was  reduced  by  a  Carizmian  general 
to  the  obedience  of  the  caliph  of  Bagdad,  A.  H.  463,  A.  D.  1070. 
These  early  dates  are  not  very  compatible  with  the  general  history  of 
Asia;  and  I  am  sure,  that  as  late  as  A.  D.  1064,  the  regnum  Baby- 
lonicum  (of  Cairo)  still  prevailed  in  Palestine,  (Baronius,  A.  D.  1064, 
I<o.  66.) 

'•  ^e  Guignes,  Hist,  des  Huns,  tom.  l  p.  249 — 252. 

<•  Willierm.  Tyr.  L  L  c.  8,  p.  634,  who  strives  hard  to  magnify  the 
Christian  grievances.  The  Turks  exacted  an  aureus  from  each  pilgrim  I 
The  eaphar  of  the  Franks  now  is  fourteen  dollars :  and  Europe  doet 
wai  complain  of  this  voluntary  tax. 
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the  standard  of  the  cross  to  the  relief  of  the  Holy  Land  ;  and 
yet  how  trifling  is  the  sum  of  these  accumulated  evils,  if  com- 
pared with  the  single  act  of  the  sacrilege  of  Hakem,  which 
had  been  so  patiently  endured  by  the  Latin  Christians !  A 
lighter  provocation  inflamed  the  more  irascible  temper  of 
their  descendants :  a  new  spirit  had  arisen  of  religious  chir* 
airy  and  papal  dominion ;  a  nerve  was  touched  ^  exquisite 
feeling ;  and  the  sensation  vibrated  to  the  heart  of  Europe. 
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CHAPTER  LVIII. 

ORIGIN    AND  NUMBERS    OF   THE    FIRST  CRUSADE. CHARAOTEBf 

OF    THE     LATIN     PRINCES. THEIR    MARCH     TO     CONSTANTI* 

KUPLE. POLICY     OF     THE     GREEK    EMPEROR     ALEXIUS.— 

COVQUEST  OF  NICE,  ANTIOCH,  AND  JERUSALEM,  BY  THIL 
FRANKS. DELIVERANCE  OF  THE  HOLY  SEPULCHRE. GOD- 
FREY OF  BOUILLON,  FIRST  KING  OF  JERUSALEM. ^INSTI- 
TUTIONS   OF   THE    FRENCH    OR  LATIN    KINGDOM. 

About  twepty  years  after  the  conqaest  of  Jerusalem  by  the 
Tvirks,  the  holy  sepulchre  was  visited  by  a  hermit  of  the  name 
of  Peter,  a  native  of  Amiens,  in  the  province  of  Picardy  *  in 
France.  His  resentment  and  sympathy  were  excited  by  his 
own  injuries  and  the  oppression  of  the  Christian  name ;  he 
mingled  his  tears  with  those  of  the  patriarch,  and  earnestly 
inquired,  if  no  hopes  of  relief  could  he  entertained  from  the 
Greek  emperors  of  the  East  The  patriarch  exposed  the 
vices  and  weakness  of  the  successors  of  Constantine.  ^  I  will 
rouse,"  exclaimed  the  hermit,  **  the  martial  nations  of  Europe 
in  your  cause ;"  and  Europe  was  obedient  to  the  call  of  the 
hermit  The  astonished  patriarch  dismissed  him  with  epistles 
of  credit  and  complaint ;  and  no  sooner  did  he  land  at  Bari, 
than  Peter  hastened  to  kiss  the  feet  of  the  Roman  pontiff. 
His  stature  was  small,  his  appearance  contemptible ;  but  his 
eye  was  keen  and  lively ;  and  he  possessed  that  vehemence 
of  speech,  which  seldom  fails  to  impart  the  persuasion  of  the 
Boul.*    He  was  born  of  a  gentleman^s  family,  (for  we  must 


*  Whimsical  enough  is  the  origin  of  the  name  of  Pv.arck,  and  from 
ihexiciQ  of  Pieardie^  which  does  not  date  later  than  A.  D.  1200.  It 
was  an  academical  joke,  an  epithet  first  applied  to  ihe  quarrelsome 
hmnor  of  those  students,  in  the  University  of  Paris,  who  came  from 
the  frontier  of  France  and  Flanders,  ( Valesii  Notitia  Galliarum,  p.  447, 
Limgaerue.    Description  de  la  France,  p.  64.) 

*  William  of  Tyre  (1.  i.  c.  11,  p.  637,  638J  thus  describes  the  hermit: 
PusiUus,  persona  contemptibilis,  vivacis  ingenii,  et  oculum  hnbem 
perspicacem  gratumque,  et  sponte  fluens  ei  non  deerat  eloquium.    Set 
▲Ibert  Aquenfda,  p.  185.    Guibert,  p.  482.    Anna  Comnena  in  Aks 
lid,  1.  z.  p.  284,  Ac,  with  Ducarge's  Notes,  p.  849. 

z* 
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DOW  adopt  a  modern  idiom,)  and  his  military  service  was  un- 
der the  neighboring  counts  of  Boulogne,  the  heroes  of  the  first 
crusade.  Sut  he  soon  relinquished  the  sword  and  the  world ; 
and  if  it  be  true,  that  his  wife,  however  noble,  was  aged  and 
iigly,  he  might  withdraw,  with  the  less  reluctance,  from  her  bed 
to  a  convent,  and  at  length  to  a  hermitage.*  In  this  austere 
solitude,  his  body  was  emaciated,  his  &ncy  was  inflamed; 
whatever  he  wished,  he  'believed ;  whatever  he  believed,  he 
aaw  in  dreams  and  revelations.  From  Jerusalem  the  pilgrim 
returned  an  accomplished  fanatic ;  but  as  he  excelled  in  the 
popular  madness  of  the  times.  Pope  Urban  the  Second  received 
him  as  a  prophet,  applauded  his  glorious  design,  promised  to 
support  it  in  a  general  council,  and  encouraged  him  to  pro- 
chum  the  deliverance  of  the  Holy  Land.  Invigorated  by  the 
approbation  of  the  pontiff,  his  zealous  missionary  traversed, 
with  speed  and  success,  the  provinces  of  Italy  and  France. 
His  diet  was  abstemious,  his  prayers  long  and  fervent,  and  the 
alms  which  he  received  with  one  hand,  he  distributed  with  the 
other :  his  head  was  bare,  his  feet  naked,  his  meagre  body 
was  wrapped  in  a  coarse  garment ;  he  bore  and  displayed  a 
weighty  crucifix;  and  the  ass  on  which  he  rode  was  s&m-- 
tified,  in  the  public  eye,  by  the  service  of  the  man  of  God. 
He  preached  to  innumerable  crowds  in  the  churches,  the 
streets,  and  the  highways :  the  hermit  entered  with  equal  con- 
fidence the  palace  and  the  cottage ;  and  the  people  (for  all 
was  people)  was  impetuously  moved  by  his  call  to  repentance 
and  arms.  When  he  painted  the  sufferings  of  the  natives 
and  pilgrims  of  Palestine,  every  heart  was  melted  to  compas- 
sion; every  breast  glowed  with  indignation,  when  he  chal- 
lenged the  warriors  of  the  age  to  defend  their  brethren,  and 
rescue  their  Savior:  his  ignorance  of  art  and  language  was 
compensated  by  sighs,  and  tears,  and  ejaculations ;  and  Peter 
supplied  the  deficiency  of  reason  by  loud  and  frequent  ap- 
peals to  Christ  and  his  mother,  to  the  saints  and  angels  of 
paradise,  with  whom  he  had  personally  conversed.f  The 
most  perfect  orator  of  Athens  might  have  envied  the  success 
of  his  eloquence ;  the  rustic  enthusiast  inspired  the  passions 
which  he  felt,  and  Christendom  expected  with  impatience  the 
counsels  and  decrees  of  the  supreme  pontiff. 


*  Wilkon  considers  this  as  doabtfal,  (vol.  i.  p.  47.) — If. 
t  He  had  seen  the  Savior  in  a  vision :  a  letter  had  faPer  finom 
WVken,  vol  i  p  49.— M. 
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The  magnaninious  spirit  of  Gregory  the  Seventh  had  already 
embraced  the  design  of  arming  Europe  against  Asia ;  the  ar« 
dor  of  his  zeal  and  ambition  still  breathes  in  his  epistles :  from 
either  side  of  the  Alps,  fifty  thousand  Catholics  had  enlisted 
imder  the  banner  of  St.  Peter ;'  and  his  successor  reveals  his 
mtention  of  marching  at  their  head  against  the  impious  secta- 
ries of  Mahomet.  But  the  glory  or  reproach  of  executing, 
though  not  in  person,  this  holy  enterprise,  was  reserved  for 
Urban  the  Second,^  the  most  faithful  of  his  disciples.  He 
undertook  the  conquest  of  the  East,  whilst  the  larger  portion 
of  Rome  was  possessed  and  fortified  by  his  rival  Guibert  of 
Ravenna,  who  contended  with  Urban  for  the  name  and  honors 
of  the  pontificate.  He  attempted  to  unite  the  powers  of  the 
West,  at  a  time  when  the  princes  were  separated  from  the 
church,  and  the  people  from  their  princes,  by  the  excommu- 
nication which  himself  and  his  predecessors  had  thundered 
against  the  emperor  and  the  king  of  France.  Philip  the  First, 
of  France,  supported  with  patience  the  censures  which  he  had 
provoked  by  his  scandalous  life  and  adulterous  marriage. 
Henry  the  Fourth,  of  Germany,  asserted  the  right  of  investi- 
tures, the  prerogative  of  confirming  his  bishops  by  the  delivery 
of  the  ring  and  crosier.  But  the  emperor's  party  was  crushed 
in  Italy  by  the  arms  of  the  Normans  and  the  Countess  Mathil- 
da; and  the  long  quarrel  had  been  recently  envenomed  by 
the  revolt  of  his  son  Conrad  and  the  shame  of  his  wife,*  who, 
in  the  synods  of  Constance  and  Placentia,  confessed  the  man- 
ifold prostitutions  to  which  she  had  been  exposed  by  a  husband 
regardless  of  her  honor  and  his  own.*     So  popular  was  the 


'  intra  quinqnaginta  millia,  si  me  possimt  in  expeditione  pro  dace 
•t  pontifice  habere,  armata  manii  volunt  in  inimicos  Dei  insurgere  et 
ad  sepuldurum  Domini  ipso  ducente  pervenire,  (Gregor.  vii  epist.  il 
81,  in  tom.  xiL  822,  concil) 

*  See  the  original  lives  of  Urban  IL  by  Pandulphus  Pisanus  anil 
Bemardus  Guido,  in  Muratori,  Rer.  ItaL  Script  tom.  iil  pars  i.  p.  862, 
858. 

*  She  IS  known  by  the  different  names  of  Praxes,  Euprsecia,  Eu- 
rasia, and  Adelais ;  and  was  the  daughter  of  a  Russian  prince,  and 
the  widow  of  a  margrave  of  Brandenburgh.  (Struv.  Corpus  Hist 
Germanics,  p.  840.) 

*  Henricus  odio  eam  ccBpit  habere :  ideo  incarceravit  eam,  et  cott- 
ocssit  ut  plerique  vim  ei  inferrent ;  immo  filium  hortans  ut  eam  suba- 
|i*aret,  (Dodechin,  Continuai  Marian.  Scot  apud  Baron.  A.  D.  109S| 
No.  4.)  In  the  synod  of  Constance,  she  is  described  by  Bertholdni^ 
lOTom  inspector :  qvaa  se  tantas  et  tarn  ixyiuditas  fomicationum  spor 
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cansc)  of  Urban,  so  weigLty  was  his  influence,  tliat  the  conned 
which  he  summoned  at  Placentia  *  was  composed  of  two  hun- 
dred bishops  of  Italy,  France,  Burgundy,  Swabiu,  and  Bavaria. 
Four  thousand  of  the  clergy,  and  thirty  thousand  of  the  laity, 
attended  this  important  meeting;  and,  as  the  most  spacious 
cathedral  would  have  been  inadequate  to  the  multitude,  the 
Bession  of  seven  days  was  held  in  a  plain  adjacent  to  the  city. 
The  ambassadors  of  the  Greek  emperor,  Alexius  Oomnenusi 
rere  introduced  to  plead  the  distress  of  their  sovereign,  and 
the  danger  of  Constantinople,  which  was  divided  only  by  a 
narrow  sea  from  the  victorious  Turks,  the  common  enemies 
of  the  Christian  name.  In  their  suppliant  address  they  flat- 
tered the  pride  of  the  Latin  princes ;  and,  appealing  at  once 
to  their  policy  and  religion,  exhorted  them  to  repel  the  Bar- 
barians on  the  confines  of  Asia,  rather  than  to  expect  them  in 
the  heart  of  Europe.  At  the  sad  tale  of  the  misery  and  perils 
of  their  Eastern  brethren,  the  assembly  burst  into  tears ;  the 
most  eager  champions  declared  their  readiness  to  march ;  and 
the  Greek  ambassadors  were  dismissed  with  the  assurance  of 
a  speedy  and  powerful  succor.  The  relief  of  Constantinople 
was  included  in  the  larger  and  most  distant  project  of  the 
deliverance  of  Jerusalem  ;  but  the  prudent  Urban  adjourned 
the  final  decision  to  a  second  synod,  which  he  proposed  to 
celebrate  in  some  city  of  France  in  the  autumn  of  the  same 
year.  The  short  delay  would  propagate  the  flame  of  enthu- 
siasm ;  and  his  firmest  hope  was  in  a  nation  of  soldiers*  still 


citias,  et  a  tantis  passam  fuisse  oonquesta  est,  <&c. ;  and  again  at  Pla* 
oentia:  satis  misericorditer  suscepit,  eo  quod  ipsam  tant^  spurdtiaa 
Don  tarn  commisisse  quam  invitam  pertulisse  pro  certo  cognoverit  papa 
cum  sanctft  synodo.  Apud  Baron.  A.  D.  1098,  No.  4,  1094,  No.  8.  A 
rare  subject  for  the  infolUble  decision  of  a  pope  and  council  These 
abominations  are  repugnant  to  every  principle  of  human  nature,  which 
is  not  altered  by  a  dispute  about  rmgs  and  crosiers.  Yet  it  should 
seem,  that  the  wretched  woman  was  tempted  by  the  priests  to  relate 
or  bubscribe  some  infamous  stories  of  herself  and  her  husband. 

^  See  the  narrative  and  acts  of  the  synod  of  Placentia,  ConciL  torn, 
zil  p.  821,  <&c 

'  Guibert,  himself  a  Frenchman,  praises  the  piety  and  valor  of  the 
French  nation,  the  author  and  example  of  the  crusades :  Grens  nobilis, 
prudens,  bellicosa,  da|>sili8  et  nitida  ....  Quos  enim  Britonea, 
A9t>gh8y  figures,  si  bonis  eoe  moribus  videamus,  non  illico  J^aneoi 
homtnea  appellemus  ?  (p.  478.)  He  owns,  however,  that  the  vivacity 
•f  the  French  degenerates  into  petulance  among  foreigners,  (p.  4iO 
tad  vain  loquaciousness,  (p.  502.) 
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proud  of  the  preeminence  of  their  name,  and  ambitious  ti 
emulate  their  hero  Charlemagne,'  who,  in  the  popular  romaiM;e 
of  Turpin,"  had  achieved  the  conquest  of  the  Holy  Land.  A 
latent  motive  of  affection  or  vanity  might  influence  the  choice 
of  Urban:  he  was  himself  a  native  of  France,  a  monk  of 
Clugny,  and  the  first  of  his  countr3niien  who  ascended  the 
thr4)ne  of  St  Peter.  The  pope  had  illustrated  his  family  and 
province ;  nor  is  there  perhaps  a  more  exquisite  gratification 
than  to  revisit,  in  a  conspicuous  dignity,  the  humble  and  labo- 
rious scenes  of  our  youth. 

It  may  occasion  some  surprise  that  the  Roman  pontiff  should 
orect,  in  the  heart  of  France,  the  tribunal  from  whence  he 
hurled  his  anathemas  against  the  king ;  but  our  surprise  will 
vanish  so  soon  as  we  form  a  just  estimate  of  a  king  of  France 
of  the  eleventh  century."  Philip  the  first  was  the  great- 
grandson  of  Hugh  Capet,  the  founder  of  the  present  race, 
who,  in  the  decline  of  Charlemagne's  posterity,  added  the 
r^al  title  to  his  patrimonial  estates  of  Paris  and  Orleans.  In 
this  narrow  compass,  he  was  possessed  of  wealth  and  juris- 
diction ;  but  in  the  rest  of  France,  Hugh  and  his  first  descend- 
ants were  no  more  than  the  feudal  lords  of  about  sixty  dukes 
and  counts,  of  independent  and  hereditary  power,"  who  dis^- 
dained  the  control  of  laws  and  legal  assemblies,  and  whose 
disregard  of  their  sovereign  was  revenged  by  the  disobedience 
of  their  inferior  vassals.    At  Clermont,  in  the  territories  of 


'  Per  viam  quam  jamdudum  Oarolus  Magnus  mirificus  rex  Franoo- 
nim  aptari  fedt  usque  C.  P.,  (Gesta  Francorum,  p.  1.  Robert  Monach. 
Hist  Hieros.  1 1  p.  83,  <Scc. 

^^  John  Tilpinus,  or  Turpinus,  was  archbishop  of  Rheims,  A.  D.  119. 
After  the  year  1000,  this  romance  was  composed  in  his  name,  by  a 
monk  of  the  borders  of  France  and  Spain ;  and  such  was  the  idea  of 
ecclesiastical  merit,  that  he  describes  hmiself  as  a  fighting  and  drinking 
priest  I  Yet  the  book  of  lies  was  pronounced  authentic  by  Pope  Galix- 
tus  IL,  (A.  D.  1122,)  and  is  respectfully  quoted  by  the  abbot  Suger,  in 
the  great  Chronicles  of  St  Denys,  (Fabric  Bibliot.  Latin  Medii  Mvi, 
edit  Mansi,  tom.  iv.  p.  161.) 

"  See  Etat  de  la  France,  by  the  Count  de  Boulainvilliers,  tom,  I  p. 
180 — 182,  and  the  second  volume  of  the  Observations  sur  THistoire  de 
Frarce,  bv  the  Abb^  de  Mably. 

"  In  the  provinces  to  the  south  of  the  Loire,  the  first  Capeiian$ 
were  scarcely  ^owed  a  feudal  supremacy.  On  all  sides,  Normandy, 
Breiague,  Aquitain,  Burgundy,  Lorraine,  and  Flanders,  contracted  the 
nme  and  lunits  of  the  proper  France  See  Hadriau  Vales.  Kotiiia 
Oalliaium 
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the  count  of  Auvorgne,"  the  pope  might  brave  with  impanity 
the  resentment  of  Philip ;  and  the  council  which  he  convened 
in  that  city  was  not  less  numerous  or  respectable  than  tha 
synod  of  Placentia."  Besides  his  court  and  council  of  Ro- 
man cardinals,  he  was  supported  by  thirteen  archbishops  and 
two  hundred  and  twenty-five  bishops :  the  number  of  mitred 
prelates  was  computed  at  four  hundred ;  and  the  fathers  of 
the  church  were  blessed  by  the  saints  and  enlightened  by  the 
doctors  of  the  age.  From  the  adjacent  kingdoms,  a  martial 
train  of  lords  and  knights  of  power  and  renown  attended  the 
council/*  in  high  expectation  of  its  resolves;  and  such  was 
the  ardor  of  zeal  and  curiosity,  that  the  city  was  filled,  and 
many  thousands,  in  the  month  of  November,  erected  thdr 
tents  or  huts  in  the  open  field.  A  session  of  eight  days 
produced  some  useful  or  edifying  canons  for  the  reformation  of 
manners;  a  severe  censure  was  pronounced  against  H.s 
license  of  private  war ;  the  Truce  of  God  "  was  confirmed,  a 
suspension  of  hostilities  during  four  days  of  the  week ;  women 
and  priests  were  placed  under  the  safeguard  of  the  church ; 
and  a  protection  of  three  years  was  extended  to  husbandmen 
and  merchants,  the  defenceless  victims  of  military  rapine. 
But  a  law,  however  venerable  be  the  sanction,  cannot  sudden- 
ly transform  the  temper  of  the  times;  and  the  benevolent 
efforts  of  Urban  deserve  the  less  praise,  since  he  labored  to 
appease  some  domestic  quarrels  that  he  might  spread  the 
flames  of  war  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Euphrates.  From  the 
synod  of  Placentia,  the  rumor  of  his  great  design  had  gone 


"  Them  counts,  a  younger  branch  of  the  dukes  of  Aquitain,  were 
at  length  despoiled  of  the  greatest  part  of  their  country  bv  Philip 
Augustus.  The  bishops  '>f  Clermont  gradually  became  pmices  or 
the  city.  Melanges,  tirds  d'une  grand  Biblioth^ue,  torn,  zzzvi.  p. 
288, 4&C. 

^*  See  the  Acts  of  the  council  of  Clermont,  Condi  tom.  zil  p.  829. 
Ac 

^*  Confluxerunt  ad  concilium  e  multis  regionibus,  viri  potentes  et 
honorati,  innumeri  quamvis  cingulo  laicalis  militise  superbi,  (Baldric, 
an  eye-witness,  p.  86—88.  Robert  Monach.  p.  81,  82.  Will.  Tyr. 
i  14,  16,  p.  689—641.  Guibert,  p.  478— 480.  Fulcher.  Carnot  p. 
W2.) 

*•  The  IVuce  of  God  (Treva,  or  Treuga  Dei)  was  first  invented  is 
Aqnitain,  A  h.  1082 ;  blamed  by  some  bishops  as  an  occacdon  of  per* 
iniy,  and  rejected  by  the  Normans  as  contrary  to  theii  pri*nliB|^«i 
iDucange,  Olom  Latia  torn,  vi  p.  682 — 685.) 
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forth  among  the  nations:  the  clergy  on  their  return  had 
preached  in  every  diocese  the  merit  and  glory  of  the  deliver- 
ance of  the  Holy  Land ;  and  when  the  pope  ascended  a  lofty 
scaffold  in  the  rcarket-place  of  Clermont,  his  eloquence  was 
addressed  to  a  well-prepared  and  impatient  audience.  His 
topics  were  obvious,  his  exhortation  was  vehement,  his  suc- 
fiess  inevitable.  The  orator  was  interrupted  by  the  shout  of 
thousands,  who  with  one  voice,  and  in  their  rustic  idiom,  ex- 
claimed aloud,  "  God  wills  it,  God  wills  it"  "  "  It  is  indeed 
the  will  of  God,''  replied  the  pope ;  "  and  let  this  memorable 
word,  the  inspiration  surely  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  be  forever 
adopted  as  your  cry  of  battle,  to  animate  the  devotion,  and 
courage  of  the  champions  of  Christ.  His  cross  is  the  symbol 
of  your  salvation ;  wear  it,  a  red,  a  bloody  cross,  as  an  exter- 
nal  mark,  on  your  breasts  or  shoulders,  as  a  pledge  of  your 
sacred  and  irrevocable  engagement"  The  proposal  was  joy- 
fully accepted ;  great  numbers,  both  of  the  clergy  and  laity, 
impressed  on  their  garments  the  sign  of  the  cross,**  and  soli- 
cited the  pope  to  march  at  their  head.  This  dangerous  honor 
was  declined  by  the  more  prudent  successor  of  Gregory,  who 
alleged  the  schism  of  the  church,  and  the  duties  of  his  pas- 
tor^ office,  recommending  to  the  faithful,  who  were  disquali- 
fied by  sex  or  profession,  by  age  or  infirmity,  to  aid,  with 
their  prayers  and  alms,  the  personal  service  of  their  robust 
brethren.  The  name  and  powers  of  his  legate  he  devolved 
on  Adhemar  bishop  of  Puy,  the  first  who  had  received  the 
cross  at  his  hands.  The  foremost  of  the  temporal  chiefe  was 
Raymond  count  of  Thoulouse,  whose  ambassadors  in  the 
council  excused  the  absence,  and  pledged  the  honor,  of  their 


^^  J}eu8  vultt  Detu  mdt  I  was  the  pure  acclamation  of  the  clergy 
who  understood  Latin,  (Robert  Mod.  Lip.  82.)  By  the  illiterate 
laity,  who  spoke  the  JProvincicU  or  Limoitsin  idiom,  it  was  corrupted 
to  i)eu8  lo  volt,  or  Diex  el  volt.  See  Chron.  Casinense,  1.  iv.  c.  11,  [>. 
49*7,  in  Muratori,  Script  Rerum  ItaL  tom.  iv.,  and  Ducange,  (Dissertat 
XL  p  207,  sur  Joinville,  and  Gloss.  Latin,  tom.  ii.  p.  690,)  who,  in  hia 
preface,  produces  a  very  difficult  specimen  of  the  dialect  of  Rovergue, 
A.  D.  1100,  very  near,  both  in  time  and  place,  to  the  council  of  Cler* 
mont  (p.  16,  16.) 

*'  Most  commonly  on  their  shoulders,  in  gold,  or  silk,  tfc  cloth  sewed 
on  their  garments.  In  the  first  crusade,  all  were  red  ,  in  the  third, 
the  French  alone  preserved  that  color,  while  green  crosses  were  adopt* 
cd  by  the  Flemings,  and  white  by  the  English,  (Pucange,  tom  il  p 
•61.)  Yet  in  England,  the  red  ever  appears  the  favorite,  and  ^il 
the  national,  color  of  our  military  ensigns  and  uniformfi. 
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master.  After  the  confession  and  absolution  of  their  sins,  tht 
champions  of  the  cross  were  dismissed  with  a  superfluous  ad- 
monition to  invite  their  countrymen  and  friends ;  and  their 
departure  for  the  Holy  Land  was  fixed  to  the  festival  of  tha 
Assumption,  the  fifteenth  of  August,  of  the  ensuing  year.^* 

So  ^miliar,  and  as  it  were  so  natural  to  man,  is  the  prac- 
tioe  of  violence,  that  our  indulgence  allows  the  slightest  prov* 
ocation,  the  roost  disputable  right,  as  a  sufficient  ground  of 
nationaJ  hostility.  But  the  name  and  nature  of  a  holy  war 
demands  a  more  rigorous  scrutiny;  nor  can  we  hastily  be- 
tieve,  that  the  servants  of  the  Prince  of  Peace  would  unsheathe 
the  sword  of  destruction,  unless  the  motive  were  pure,  the 
quarrel  legitimate  and  the  necessity  inevitable.  The  policy 
of  an  action  may  be  determined  from  the  tardy  lessons  of 
experience ;  but,  before  we  act,  our  conscience  should  be  satis- 
fied of  the  justice  and  propriety  of  our  enterprise.  In  the 
age  of  the  crusades,  the  Christians,  both  of  the  Eisust  and  West^ 
were  persuaded  of  their  lawfulness  and  merit;  their  argu- 
ments are  clouded  by  the  perpetual  abuse  of  Scripture  and 
rhetoric ;  but  they  seem  to  insist  on  the  right  of  natural  and 
religious  defence,  their  peculiar  title  to  the  Holy  Land,  and 
the  impiety  of  their  Pagan  and  Mahometan  foes.'**     L  The 

^'  Bongarsius,  who  has  published  the  original  writers  of  the  crusades, 
adopts,  with  much  complaceocy,  the  fSwatic  title  of  Guibertus,  Gesta 
Dbi  per  Francos ;  though  some  critics  propose  to  read  Oesta  Diaboli 
per  Francos,  (Hanovifie,  1611,  two  vols.  ik>  folio.)  I  shall  briefly  enu- 
merate, as  they  stand  in  this  collection,  the  authors  whom  I  have  used 
for  the  first  crusade.  I.  Gesta  Francorum.  IL  Robertus  Monachua 
IIL  Baldricus.  IV.  Raimundus  de  Agiles.  V.  Albertus  Aquensis 
VL  Fulcherius  Camotensis.  VIL  Guibertus.  VIII.  Willielmus  Ty 
riensis.  Muratori  has  given  us,  IX.  Radulphus  Gadomensis  de 
Gestis  Tancredi,  (Script  Rer.  Ital  tom.  v.  p.  286 — 888,)  and,  X.  Ber 
nardus  Thesaurarius  ae  Acquisitione  Terr®  Sanctffi,  (tom.  vil  p.  664 
— 848.)*  The  last  of  these  was  unknown  to  a  late  French  historian, 
who  has  given  a  large  and  critical  list  of  the  writers  of  the  crusades, 
(B!sprit  009  Croisades,  tom.  L  p.  18 — 141,)  and  most  of  whose  judg- 
ments my  own  experience  will  allow  me  to  ratify.  It  was  late  before 
I  could  obtain  a  sight  of  the  French  historians  collected  by  Duchesne. 
I.  Petri  Tudebodi  Sacerdotis  Sivracensis  Historia  de  Hierosolymitano 
Itinere,  (tom.  iv.  p.  778 — 81 S,'^  has  been  transfused  into  the  first 
anonymous  writer  of  Bongarsius.  IL  The  Metrical  Histoiy  of  the  first 
Crusade,  in  vil  books,  fp.  890 — 912,)  is  of  small  value  or  account 

**  If  the  reader  will  turn  to  the  first  scene  of  the  First  Part  of 

*  Several  new  docaaiencs,  particularly  from  the  Rast  have  been  ooUeded 
Vsr  the  induBtry  of  the  modem  historians  of  the  cnuadeiy  M.  Ifichaod  tnl 
WiIk0iL--M. 
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right  of  aju8t  defence  may  fisdrly  include  our  civil  and  spiritua] 
allies :  it  depends  on  the  existence  of  danger ;  and  that  danger 
must  be  estimated  bj  the  twofold  consideration  of  the  malice^ 
and  the  power,  of  our  enemies.  A  pernicious  tenet  has  been 
imputed  to  the  Mahometans,  the  duty  of  extirpating  all  other 
religions  by  the  sword.  This  charge  of  ignorance  and  bigotry 
is  refuted  by  the  Koran,  by  the  history  of  the  Mussulman  con* 
querors,  and  by  their  pujblic  and  legal  toleration  of  the  Chris- 
tian worship.  But  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  the  Oriental 
churches  are  depressed  under  their  iron  yoke ;  that,  in  peace 
and  war,  they  assert  a  divine  and  indefeasible  claim  of  univer- 
sal empire ;  and  that,  in  their  orthodox  creed,  the  unbelieving 
nations  are  continually  threatened  with  the  loss  of  religion  or 
liberty.  In  the  eleventh  century,  the  victorious  arms  of  the 
Turks  presented  a  real  and  urgent  apprehension  of  these 
losses.  They  had  subdued,  in  less  than  thirty  years,  the  king- 
doms of  Asia,  as  &r  as  Jerusalem  and  the  Hellespont ;  and  the 
Greek  empire  tottered  on  the  verge  of  destruction.  Besides 
an  honest  sympathy  for  their  brethren,  the  Latins  had  a  right 
and  interest  in  the  support  of  Constantinople,  the  most  im- 
portant barrier  of  the  West;  and  the  privilege  of  defence 
must  reach  to  prevent^  as  well  as  to  repel,  an  impending 
assault  But  this  salutary  purpose  might  have  been  accom- 
plished by  a  moderate  succor;  and  our  calmer  reason  must 
disclaim  the  innumerable  hosts,  and  remote  operations,  which 
overwhelmed  Asia  and  depopulated  Europe.^  11.  Palestine 
could  add  nothing  to  the  strength  or  safety  of  the  Latins ;  and 
fimaticism  alone  could  pretend  to  justify  the  conquest  of  that 

Henry  the  Fourth,  he  will  see  in  the  text  of  Shakspeare  the  natural 
feelings  of  enthusiasm ;  and  in  the  notes  of  Dr.  Johnson  the  workings 
of  a  bigoted,  though  vigorous  mind,  greedy  of  every  pretence  to  hate 
and  persecute  those  who  dissent  from  his  creed. 


*  The  manner  in  which  the  war  was  conducted  sarely  has  little  relation 
to  the  abstract  question  of  the  justice  or  injustice  of  the  war.  The  most 
just  and  necessary  war  may  be  conducted  with  the  most  prodigal  waste  of 
boman  life,  and  the  wildest  fanaticism ;  the  most  unjust  with  the  coolest 
moderation  and  consummate  generalship.  The  question  is,  whether  the  lib* 
erties  and  religion  of  Europe  were  in  danp^er  fit)m  the  aggressions  of  Ma* 
hometanism?  If  so,  it  is  difficult  to  limit  the  right,  though  it  may  be 
proper  to  question  the  wisdom,  of  overwhelming  the  enemy  with  the  armed 
population  of  a  whole  continent,  and  repelling,  if  possible,  the  invading 
oonqueror  into  his  native  deserts.  The  crusades  are  monuments  of  human 
iiUyl  but  to  which  of  the  more  regular  wars  ewiUzed  Europe,  waaed 
fv  personal  ambition  or  national  jealousy,  will  our  calmer  reason  appeal  u 
JtonnmentB  either  of  human  justice  or  human  wisdom  7 — VL 
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distant  and  narrow  province.    The  Christians  affirmed  thai 
their  inalienable  title  to  the  promised  land  had  been  sealed  by 
the  blood  of  their  divine  Savior ;  it  was  their  right  and  daty  to 
rescue  their  inheritance  from  the  unjust  possessors,  who  pro- 
ianed  his  sepulchre,  and  oppressed  me  pilgrimage  of  his  dis- 
ciples.    Vainly  would  it  be  allied  that  the  preeminence  of 
Jerusalem,  and  the  sanctity  of  Palestine,  have  been  abolished 
with  the  Mosaic  law ;  that  the  God  of  the  Christians  is  not  a 
kx»l  deity,  and  that  the  recovery  of  Bethlem  or  Calvary,  his 
cradle  or  his  tomb,  will  not  atone  for  the  violation  of  the  moral 
precepts  of  the  gospel.     Such  arguments  glance  aside  from 
the  leaden  shield  of  superstition  ;  and  the  religious  mind  will 
not  easily  relinquish  its  hold  on  the  sacred  ground  of  mystery 
and  miracle.    III.  But  the  holy  wars  which  have  been  waged 
in  every  climate  of  the  globe,  from  S^ypt  to  Livonia,  and 
from  Peru  to  Hindostan,  require  the  support  of  some  more 
general  and  flexible  tenet.     It  has  been  often  supposed,  and 
sometimes  affirmed,  that  a  diflerence  of  religion  is  a  worthy 
cause  of  hostility ;  that  obstinate  unbelievers  may  be  slain  or 
subdued  by  the  champions  of  the  cross  ;  and  that  grace  is  the 
sole  fountain  of  dominion  as  well  as  of  mercy.*     Above  four 
hundred  years  before  the  first  crusade,  the  eastern  and  western 
provinces  of  the  Roman  empire  had  been  acquired  about  the 
same  time,  and  in  the  same  manner,  by  the  Barbarians  of 
Germany  and  Arabia.     Time  and  treaties  had  legitimated  the 
conquest  of  the   Christian  Franks;  but  in  the  eyes  of  their 
subjects  and  neighbors,   ihe   Mahometan  princes  were   still 
tyrants  and  usurpers,  who,  by  the  arms  of  war  or  rebellion, 
might  be  lawfully  driven  from  their  unlawful  possession.** 
As  the  manners  of  the  Christians  were  relaxed,  their  disci- 


*^  The  vith  Discourse  of  Fleury  on  Ecclesiastical  History  (p.  228— 
261)  contains  an  accurate  and  rational  view  of  the  causes  and  effects  of 
the  crusades. 


*  "  Gk>d,"  says  the  ahhot  Guihert,  **  invented  the  cmsades  as  a  new  way 
for  the  laitv  to  atone  for  their  sins  and  to  merit  salvation."  This  extraor- 
dinar}''  and  characteristic  passage  mast  be  given  entire.  "Dens  nostro 
tempore  pmlia  sancta  institait,  at  ordo  eqnestris  et  valgus  oberrans  qui 
vetastaB  Paganitatis  exemplo  in  matuas  versabatar  ceedes,  novum  reperi- 
rent  salatis  promerendse  genns,  ut  nee  fanditas  electd,  at  fieri  assolet, 
nonasticA  conversatione,  sea  religios&  qacLiibet  professione  ssBcalam  relin* 
qnere  cogercntar;  sed  sub  consuetd  licenti&  et  habita  ex  suo  ipaomm 
dfiicio  Dei  aliquatenas  gradam  oonseqaerentur."  Gaib.  Abbas,  p.  971 
0ee  Wilken,  vol.  i  p.  63.--M. 
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pline  of  penance "  was  enforced ;  and  with  the  mnltiplicatioB 
of  sins,  the  remedies  were  multiplied.  In  the  primitive 
church,  a  voluntary  and  open  confession  prepared  the  work 
of  atonement.  In  the  middle  ages,  the  bishops  and  priests 
interrogated  the  criminal ;  compelled  him  to  account  for  hia 
thoughts,  words,  and  actions ;  and  prescribed  the  terms  of  hia 
reconciliation  with  God.  But  as  this  discretionary  powef 
might  alternately  be  abused  by  indulgence  and  tyranny,  a 
rule  of  discipline  was  framed,  to  inform  and  regulate  the 
Bpiritual  judges.  This  mode  of  legislation  was  invented  by 
toe  Greeks ;  their  peniUnticUa  '*  were  translated,  or  imitated, 
in  the  Latin  churdi ;  and,  in  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  the 
clergy  of  every  diocese  were  provided  with  a  code,  which 
they  prudently  concealed  from  the  knowledge  of  the  vulgar. 
In  this  dangerous  estimate  of  crimes  and  punishments,  each 
case  was  supposed,  each  difference  was  remarked,  by  the 
experience  or  penetration  of  the  monks ;  some  sins  are  enu- 
merated which  innocence  could  not  have  suspected,  and 
others  which  reason  cannot  believe;  and  the  more  ordinary 
offences  of  fornication  and  adultery,  of  perjury  and  sacrilege, 
of  rapine  and  murder,  were  expiated  by  a  penance,  which, 
according  to  the  various  circumstances,  was  prolonged  from 
forty  days  to  seven  years.  During  this  term  of  mortification, 
the  patient  was  healed,  the  criminal  was  absolved,  by  a  salu- 
tary regimen  of  fasts  and  prayers :  the  disorder  of  his  dress 
was  expressive  of  grief  and  remorse ;  and  he  humbly  abstained 
from  all  the  business  and  pleasure  of  social  life.  But  the 
rigid  execution  of  these  laws  would  have  depopulated  the 
psJace,  the  camp,  and  the  city ;  the  Barbarians  of  the  West 
believed  and  trembled ;  but  nature  often  rebelled  against 
principle  ;  and  the  magistrate  labored  without  effect  to  enforce 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  priest  A  literal  accomplishment  of 
penance  was  indeed  impracticable  :  the  guilt  of  adultery  was 


**  T\ie  penance,  indulgences,  <Scc.,  of  the  middle  ages  are  amply  dis- 
enseed  by  Muratori,  (Antiquitat.  Italifie  Medii  ^vi,  torn.  v.  dissert 
Ixviii.  p.  709 — 768,)  and  by  M.  Chais,  (Lettres  sur  les  Jubiles  et  lea 
Indulgences,  tom.  il  lettres  21  <fe  22,  p.  478 — 656,)  with  this  difference, 
tiiat  uie  abuses  of  superstition  are  mildly,  perhaps  faintly,  exposed  by 
the  learned  Italian,  and  peevishly  magnified  by  the  Dutch  minister. 

•■  Schmidt  (Histoire  des  AUemands,  tom.  ii.  p.  211—220, 452—462) 
gives  an  abstract  of  the  Penitential  of  Rhegino  in  the  ninth,  and  of  Bur- 
diard  in  the  tenth,  century.  In  one  year,  nve-and-thirty  murders  w«r« 
l^rpiHrated  at  Worms. 
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multiplied  by  Aealj  repetitioD ;  that  of  homidde  might  inycdvt 
the  massacre  of  a  whole  people;  each  act  was  separately 
numbered  ;  and,  in  those  times  of  anarchy  and  vice,  a  modest 
sinner  might  easily  incur  a  debt  of  three  hundred  years.  His 
insolvency  was  relieved  by  a  commutation,  or  mdidgenee :  a 
year  of  penance  was  appreciated  at  twenty-six  solidi**  of 
silver,  about  four  pounds  sterling,  for  the  rich  ;  at  three  solidi, 
or  nine  shillings,  for  the  indigent :  and  these  alms  were  soon 
appropriated  to  the  use  of  die  church,  which  derived,  from 
tlie  redemption  of  sins,  an  inexhaustible  source  of  opulence 
and  dominion.  A  debt  of  three  hundred  years,  or  twelve 
hundred  pounds,  was  enough  to  impoverish  a  plentiful  for- 
tune; the  scarcity  of  gold  and  silver  was  supplied  by  the 
aUeuation  of  land;  and  the  princely  donations  of  Pef»n  and 
Charlemagne  are  expressly  given  for  the  remedy  of  their  souL 
It  IB  a  maxim  of  the  civil  law,  that  whosoever  cannot  pay  with 
his  purse,  must  pay  with  his  body ;  and  the  practice  of  flagel- 
lation was  adopted  by  the  monks,  a  chei^  though  painfiil 
equivalent  By  a  fantastic  arithmetic,  a  year  of  penance  was 
taxed  at  three  thousand  lashes  ;'*  and  such  was  the  skill  and 
patience  of  a  fisunous  hermit,  St  Dominic  of  the  iron  Cuirass,** 
that  in  six  days  he  could  discharge  an  entire  century,  by  a 
whipping  of  three  hundred  thousand  stripes.  His  example 
was  followed  by  many  penitents  of  both  sexes ;  and,  as  a 
vicarious  sacrifice  was  accepted,  a  sturdy  disciplinarian  might 
expiate  on  his  own  back  ^he  sins  of  his  bene&ctors.'^  These 
compensations  of  the  purse  and  the  person  introduced,  in  the 


**  Till  the  ziith  oentury,  we  may  support  the  clear  aoooiint  of  zii 
denariiy  or   pence,  to  the  toUdus,  or  shilling;  and  xz.  tolieU  to  the 
pound  weight  of  sUver,  about  the  pound  sterling.    Our  money  is  di- 
minished to  a  third,  and  the  French  to  a  fiftieth,  of  this  primitive  stan 
dard. 

**  Each  century  of  lashes  was  sanctified  with  a  recital  of  a  psalm*, 
and  the  whole  Psalter,  with  the  accompaniment  of  16,000  stripes,  was 
equivalent  to  five  vears. 

**  The  Life  and  Achievements  of  St  Dominic  Loricatus  was  com* 
posed  by  his  friend  and  admirer,  Peter  Damianus.  See  Fleury,  Hist 
Eod^s.  toDL  xiil  p.  96—104.  Baronius,  A.  D.  1066,  Na  7.  who 
observes,  from  Damianus,  how  fashionable,  even  among  ladies  of 
quality,  (sublimit  generis,)  this  expiation  (purgatorii  genus)  was 
grown. 

*^  At  a  quarter,  or  even  half  a  rial  a  lash,  Sancho  Panza  was  a 
meaper,  ana  possibly  not  a  more  dishonest,  workman.  I  remember 
hk  Pdre  Labat  (Voyages  en  Italie,  tom.  vil  p.  16--29)  a  very  lively 
giicture  of  the  dexterity  of  one  of  these  artists. 
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•leventh  century,  a  more  honorable  mode  of  satis&ctioiv 
The  merit  of  military  service  against  the  Saracens  of  Africa 
tnd  Spain  had  been  allowed  by  the  predecessors  of  Urban 
the  Second.  In  the  council  of  Clermont,  that  pope  proclaimed 
%  plenary  indulgence  to  those  who  should  enlist  under  the 
^ner  of  the  cross ;  the  absolution  of  all  their  sins,  and  a 
full  receipt  for  cUl  that  might  be  due  of  canonical  penance.'* 
The  cold  philosophy  of  modem  times  is  incapable  of«  feeling 
the  impression  that  was  made  on  a  sinful  and  &natic  world. 
At  the  voice  of  their  pastor,  the  robber,  the  incendiary,  the 
homicide,  arose  by  thousands  to  redeem  their  souls,  by  repeat- 
ing on  the  infidels  the  same  deeds  which  they  had  exercised 
against  their  Christian  brethren  ;  and  the  terms  of  atonement 
were  eagerly  embraced  by  offenders  of  every  rank  and  de- 
ncMDiination.  None  were  pure ;  none  were  exempt  from  the 
guilt  and  penalty  of  sin ;  and  those  who  were  the  least  amena- 
ble to  the  justice  of  God  and  the  church  were  the  best  entitled 
to  the  temporal  and  eternal  recompense  of  their  pious  cour- 
age. If  they  fell,  the  spirit  of  the  Latin  clergy  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  adorn  their  tomb  with  the  crown  of  martyrdom ;"  and 
^ould  they  survive,  they  could  expect  without  impatience 
the  delay  and  increase  of  their  heavenly  reward.  They 
offered  their  blood  to  the  Son  of  God,  who  had  laid  down  his 
life  for  their  salvation  :  they  took  up  the  cross,  and  entered 
with  confidence  into  the  way  of  the  Lord.  His  providence 
would  watch  over  their  safety ;  perhaps  his  visible  and  mirac- 
ulous power  would  smooth  the  difficulties  of  their  holy  enter- 
prise. The  cloud  and  pillar  of  Jehovah  had  marched  before 
the  Israelites  into  the  promised  land.  Might  not  the  Chris* 
tians  more  reasonably  hope  that  the  rivers  would  open  for 
their  passage ;  that  ike  walls  of  their  strongest  cities  would 


*'  Qaiconque  pro  soU  devotione,  non  pro  honoris  vel  pecuniae  adop* 
tione,  ad  liberandam  ecclesiam  Dei  Jerusalem  profectus  fuerit,  iter 
illud  pro  omni  poenitentia  reputetur.  Canon.  CouciL  Claromont.  ii. 
p.  829.  Guibert  styles  it  novum  salutis  genus,  (p.  4*71,)  and  is  almont 
philosophical  on  the  subject* 

'*  Such  at  least  was  the  belief  of  the  crusaders,  and  such  is  the  uni- 
form  style  of  the  historians,  (Esprit  des  Croisades,  torn.  ill.  p.  477  ;) 
not  the  prayer  for  the  repose  of  their  souls  is  inconsistent  m  ortbodoi 
4i*eology  with  the  merits  of  martyrdom. 


*  flee  note,  page  546.'1L 
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fall  At  the  sound  of  their  trumpets ;  and  that  the  sun  would  bt 
arrested  in  his  mid  career,  to  allow  them  time  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  infidels  ? 

Of  the  chiefe  and  soldiers  who  marched  to  the  holy  sepul- 
chre, I  will  dare  to  affirm,  that  all  were  prompted  by  the  spirit 
cf  enthusiasm ;  the  belief  of  merit,  the  hope  of  reward,  and 
die  assurance  of  divine  aid.  But  I  am  equally  persuaded, 
that  in  many  it  was  not  the  sole,  that  in  some  it  was  not  the 
leading,  principle  of  action.  The  use  and  abuse  of  religion 
are  feeble  to  stem,  they  are  strong  and  irresistible  to  impel, 
the  stream  of  national  manners.  Against  the  private  wars 
of  the  Barbarians,  their  bloody  tournaments,  licentious  love, 
and  judicial  duels,  the  popes  and  synods  might  ineffectually 
thunder.  It  is  a  more  easy  task  to  provoke  the  metaphysical 
disputes  of  the  Greeks,  to  drive  into  the  cloister  the  victims 
of  anarchy  or  despotism,  to  sanctify  the  patience  of  slaves 
and  cowards,  or  to  assume  the  merit  of  the  humanity  and  be- 
nevolence of  modern  Christians.  War  and  exercise  were  the 
reigning  passions  of  the  Franks  or  Latins ;  they  were  enjoined, 
as  a  penance,  to  gratify  those  passions,  to  visit  distant  lands, 
and  to  draw  their  swords  against  the  nations  of  the  East. 
Their  victory,  or  even  their  attempt,  would  immortalize  the 
names  of  the  intrepid  heroes  of  the  cross;  and  the  purest 
piety  could  not  be  insensible  to  the  most  splendid  prospect 
of  military  glory.  In  the  petty  quarrels  of  Europe,  they  shed 
the  blood  of  their  friends  and  countrymen,  for  the  aequisitiou 
perhaps  of  a  castle  or  a  village.  They  could  march  with 
alacrity  against  the  distant  and  hostile  nations  who  were  de- 
voted to  their  arms ;  their  &ncy  already  grasped  the  goldei 
sceptres  of  Asia ;  and  the  conquest  of  Apulia  and  Sicily  b^ 
the  Normans  might  exalt  to  royalty  the  hopes  of  the  most 
private  adventurer,  Christendom,  in  her  rudest  state,  must 
have  yielded  to  the  climate  and  cultivation  of  the  Mahometan 
countries;  and  their  natural  and  artificial  wealth  had  been 
magnified  by  the  tales  of  pilgrims,  and  the  gifts  of  an  imper- 
fect commerce.  The  vulgar,  both  the  great  and  small,  were 
taught  to  believe  every  wonder,  of  lands  flowing  with  milk 
and  honey,  of  mines  and  treasures,  of  gold  and  diamonds, 
of  palaces  of  marble  and  jasper,  and  of  odoriferous  groves 
of  cinnamon  find  frankincense.  In  this  earthly  paradise,  each 
warrior  depended  on  his  sword  to  carve  a  plenteous  and  hon- 
orable establishment,  which  he  measured  only  by  the  ettsat 
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of  his  wishes.**  Their  vassals  and  soldiers  trusted  their  for* 
tones  to  God  and  their  master :  the  spoils  of  a  Turkish  emir 
might  eurich  the  meanest  follower  of  the  camp ;  and  the 
flavor  of  the  wines,  the  heauty  of  the  Grecian  women,'^  were 
temptations  more  adapted  to  ihe  nature,  than  to  the  profession, 
of  the  champions  of  the  cross.  The  love  of  freedom  was  a 
powerful  incitement  to  the  multitudes  who  were  oppressed  bj 
feudal  or  ecclesiastical  tyranny.  Under  this  holy  sign,  the 
peasants  and  burghers,  who  were  attached  to  the  servitude  of 
the  glebe,  might  escape  from  a  haughty  lord,  and  transplant 
themselves  and  their  families  to  a  land  of  liberty.  The  monk 
might  release  himself  from  the  discipline  of  his  convent :  tho 
debtor  might  suspend  the  accumulation  of  usury,  and  the  pur- 
suit of  his  creditors ;  and  outlaws  and  malefactors  of  every 
cast  might  continue  to  brave  the  laws  and  elude  the  punish* 
ment  of  their  crimes." 

These  motives  were  potent  and  numerous :  when  we  have 
ungly  computed  their  weight  on  the  mind  of  each  individual, 
we  must  add  the  infinite  series,  the  multiplying  powers,  of  ex- 
ample and  &shion.  The  first  proselytes  became  the  warmest 
and  most  effectual  missionaries  of  the  cross:  among  their 
friends  and  countrymen  they  preached  the  duty,  the  merit, 
and  the  recompense,  of  their  holy  vow ;  and  the  most  reluc- 
tant hearers  were  insensibly  drawn  within  the  whirlpool  of  per- 
suasion and  authority.  The  martial  youths  were  fired  by  the 
reproach  or  suspicion  of  cowardice ;  the  opportunity  of  visit- 
ing with  an  army  the  sepulchre  of  Christ  was  embraced  by 
the  old  and  infirm,  by  women  and  children,  who  consulted 
rather  their  zeal  than  their  strength ;  and  those  who  in  the 
evening  had  derided  the  folly  of  their  companions,  were  the 
most  eager,  the  ensuing  day,  to  tread  in  their  footsteps.    The 


**  13ie  same  hopes  were  displayed  in  ihe  letters  of  the  adventurera 
ad  animandos  qui  in  Francia  residerani  Hugh  de  Reiteste  could 
boast,  that  his  share  amounted  to  one  abbey  and  ten  castles,  of  the 
yearly  value  of  1600  marks,  and  that  he  should  acquire  ahurdred 
castles  by  the  conquest  of  Aleppo,  (Guibert,  p.  554,  556.) 

^^  In  his  genuine  or  fictitious  letter  to  the  count  of  Flanders,  Alexius 
mingles  with  the  danger  of  the  church,  and  the  relics  of  saints,  the 
anri  et  argenti  amor,  and  pulcherrimarum  fceminarum  voluptas,  p.  476 ;) 
as  if,  says  the  indignant  Guibert,  the  Greek  women  were  handsomer 
than  those  of  France. 

•*  See  the  privileges  of  the  CrucesigiMti,  freedom  from  debt,  osury 
Sjtjary,  secular  justice,  <&c.  The  pope  was  their  perpetual  gnardiaA 
(uucaagey  iooL  li.  p.  661,  662.) 
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^oranoe,  which  magnified  the  hopes,  diminished  the  perilii 
of  the  enterprise.  Since  the  Turkish  conquest,  the  paths 
of  pilgrimage  were  obliterated ;  tae  chiefe  themselves  had  an 
imperfect  notion  of  the  length  of  the  way  and  the  state  of 
their  enemies ;  and  such  was  the  stupidity  of  the  people,  that, 
at  the  sight  of  the  first  city  or  castle  beyond  the  limits  of  their 
knowledge,  they  were  ready  to  ask  whether  that  was  not  the 
Jerusalem,  the  term  and  object  of  their  labors.  'Yet  the  more 
prudent  of  the  crusaders,  who  were  not  sure  that  they  should 
be  fed  from  heaven  with  a  shower  of  quails  or  manna,  pro- 
vided themselves  with  those  precious  metals,  which,  in  every 
country,  are  the  representatives  of  every  commodity.  To 
defray,  according  to  their  rank,  the  expenses  of  the  road, 
princes  alienated  their  provinces,  nobles  their  lands  and 
castles,  peasants  their  cattle  and  the  instruments  of  husbandry. 
The  value  of  property  was  depreciated  by  the  eager  compe- 
tition of  multitudes  ;  while  the  price  of  arms  and  horses  was 
raised  to  an  exorbitant  height  by  the  wants  and  impatience 
of  the  buyers.'*  Those  who  remained  at  home,  with  sense 
and  money,  were  enriched  by  the  epidemical  disease :  the 
sovereigns  acquired  at  a  cheap  rate  the  domains  of  their  vas- 
sals ;  and  the  ecclesiastical  purchasers  completed  the  payment 
by  the  assurance  of  their  prayers.  The  cross,  which  was 
commonly  sewed  on  the  garment,  in  cloth  or  silk,  was  in- 
scribed by  some  zealots  on  their  skin :  a  hot  iron,  or  indelibh 
liquor,  was  applied  to  perpetuate  the  mark;  and  a  craft} 
monk,  who  showed  the  miraculous  impression  on  his  breast 
was  repaid  with  the  popular  veneration  and  the  richest  bene 
fices  of  Palestine.'* 

The  fifteenth  of  August  had  been  fixed  in  the  council  ol 
Clermont  for  the  departure  of  the  pilgrims ;  but  the  day  wa 
anticipated  by  the  thoughtless  and  needy  crowd  of  plebeians ; 
and  I  shall  briefly  despatch  the  calamities  which  they  inflicted 
and  suffered,  before  I  enter  on  the  more  serious  and  success- 
ful  enterprise  of  the  chiefs.  Early  in  the  spring,  firom  the 
oonfines  of  France  and  Lorraine,  above  sixty  thousand  of  the 


*'  Guibert  (p.  481)  paints  in  lively  colors  this  general  emotion.  He 
IS  one  of  the  few  contemporaries  who  had  genius  enough  to  feel  the 
astonishing  scenes  that  were  passing  before  their  eyes.  Erat  itaque 
videre  miraculam,  caro  omnes  emere,  atque  vili  venaere«  Ac 

**  Some  instances  of  these  stigmata  are  given  in  the  Esprit  dm 
Oveisades,  (torn.  iiL  p.  169  Ac)  from  authors  whom  I  have  not 
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populace  of  both  sexes  flocked  round  the  first  missionary  of 
th6  crusade,  and  pressed  him  with  clamorous  importunity  to 
lead  them  to  the  holy  sepulchre.  The  hermit,  assuming  the 
character,  without  the  talents  or  authority,  of  a  general,  im- 
pelled or  obeyed  the  forward  impulse  of  his  votaries  along  the 
banks  of  the  Rhine  and  Danube.  Their  wants  and  numbers 
Boon  compelled  them  to  separate,  and  his  lieutenant,  Walter 
the  Penniless,  a  valiant  though  needy  soldier,  conducted  a  van 
guard  of  pilgrims,  whose  condition  may  be  determined  from 
Uie  proportion  of  eight  horsemen  to  fijfibeen  thousand  foot.  The 
example  and  footsteps  of  Peter  were  closely  pursued  by 
another  fismatic,  the  monk  Godescal,  whose  sermons  had  swept 
away  fifteen  or  twenty  thousand  peasants  from  the  villages 
of  Germany.  Their  rear  was  again  pressed  by  a  herd  of  two 
hundred  thousand,  the  most  stupid  and  savage  refuse  of  the 
people,  who  mingled  with  their  devotion  a  brutal  license 
of  rapine,  prostitution,  and  drunkenness.  Some  counts  and 
gentlemen,  at  the  head  of  three  thousand  horse,  attended  the 
motions  of  the  multitude  to  partake  in  the  spoil ;  but  their 
genuine  leaders  (may  we  credit  such  folly?)  were  a  goose 
and  a  goat,  who  were  carried  in  the  front,  and  to  whom  these 
worthy  Christians  ascribed  an  infusion  of  the  divine  spirit.** 


**  Fait  et  alind  scelus  deiestabile  in  hac  congregatione  pedestna 
|>opuli  stulti  et  yesansB  levitatis,  anserem  quendam  divino  spiritii  asse- 
rebant  afflatum,  et  capellam  non  minus  eodem  repletam,  et  has  sibi 
duces  secundas  viaB  fecerant,  <bc.,  (Albert  Aquensis,  L  I  c.  81,  p.  196.) 
Had  these  peasants  founded  an  empire,  they  might  have  introduced, 
as  in  Egypt,  the  worship  of  animals,  which  their  philosophic  descend 
ants  would  have  glossed  over  with  some  specious  and  subtile  alle- 
gory.*  

*  A  singalar  "  allegoric"  explanation  of  this  strange  fact  has  recently  been 
broached:  it  is  connected  with  the  charge  of  idolatry  and  Eastern  heretical 
opinions  sabsequently  made  against  the  Templars.  '*  We  have  no  doubt 
tnat  they  were  Manichee  or  Gnostic  standards."  [The  author  says  the  ani- 
mals themselves  were  carried  before  the  army. — M.]  "The  ^oose,  in 
Egyptian  symbols,  as  every  Egyptian  scholar  knows,  meant*'  divine  Son/ 
dr 'Sonof  God.'  The  goat  meant  Tvphon,  or  Devil.  Thus  we  have  the 
Manichee  opposing  principles  of  good  and  evU,  as  standards,  at  the  bead  of 
the  ignorant  mob  of  cmsading  invaders.  Can  any  one  doubt  that  a  large 
portion  of  this  host  mast  have  been  infected  with  the  Manichee  or  Guostio 
idolatry?"  Account  of  the  Temple  Church  by  R.  W.  Billings,  p.  5, 
Lcndon.  1 638.  This  is,  at  aU  events,  a  curiouR  coincidence,  especially  con- 
sidered in  connection  w^ith  the  extensive  dissemination  of  the  Paulician 
vpiuions  among  the  common  people  of  Europe.  At  any  rate,  in  so  inexplicar 
ble  a  matter,  we  are  inclinea  to  catch  at  any  explanation,  however  wild  or 
tabtile. — M. 

VOL.  V Ak 
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Of  these,  and  of  other  bands  of  enthusiasts,  the  first  and  meet 
ea&j  warfare  was  against  the  Jews,  the  murderers  of  the  Soa 
of  God.  In  the  trading  cities  of  the  Moselle  and  the  Rhinc^ 
their  colonies  were  numerous  and  rich;  and  they  enjoyed, 
under  the  protection  of  the  emperor  and  the  bishops,  the  free 
exercise  of  their  religion."  At  Verdun,  Treves,  Mentz,  Spires, 
Worms,  many  thousands  of  that  unhappy  people  were  pillaged 
and  massacred : "  nor  had  they  felt  a  more  bloody  stroke  since 
the  persecution  of  Hadrian.  A  remnant  was  saved  by  the 
firmness  of  their  bishops,  who  accepted  a  feigned  and  transient 
conversion ;  but  the  more  obstinate  Jews  opposed  their  &nati- 
cism  to  the  fanaticism  of  the  Christians,  barricadoed  their 
houses,  and  precipitating  themselves,  their  fiimilies,  and  theit 
wealth,  into  the  rivers  or  the  flames,  disappointed  the  malice, 
or  at  least  the  avarice,  of  their  implacable  foes. 

Between  the  frontiers  of  Austria  and  the  seat  of  the  Byzan 
tine  monarchy,  the  crusaders  were  compelled  to  traverse  a^ 
interval  of  six  hundred  miles ;  the  wild  and  desolate  countries 
of  Hungary"  and  Bulgaria.  The  soil  is  fruitful,  and  inter- 
sected with  rivers ;  but  it  was  then  covered  with  morassev 
and  forests,  which  spread  to  a  boundless  extent,  whenever 
man  has  ceased  to  exercise  his  dominion  over  the  earth.  Both 
nations  had  imbibed  the  rudiments  of  Christianity ;  the  Hun- 
garians were  ruled  by  their  native  princes ;  the  Bulgarians  by 
a  lieutenant  of  the  Greek  emperor;  but,  on  the  slightest 
provocation,  their  ferocious  nature  was  rekindled,  and  ample 
provocation  was  afforded  by  the  disorders  of  the  first  pilgrims. 
Agriculture  must  have  been  unskilful  and  languid  among  a 


**  Benjamin  of  Tudela  describes  the  state  of  his  Jewish  brethren 
from  Cologne  along  the  Rhine :  they  were  rich,  generous,  learned,  hos- 
pitable, and  lived  in  the  eager  hope  of  the  Messiah,  (Voyage,  torn.  I  p. 
248 — 246,  par  Baratier.)  In  seventy  years  (he  wrote  about  A  I> 
1170)  they  had  recovered  from  these  massacres. 

"  These  massacres  and  depredations  on  the  Jews,  which  were  re- 
newed at  each  crusade,  are  coolly  related.    It  is  true,  that  St  Bernard 
.  (epist.  868,  libm.  L  p.  829)  admonishes  the  Oriental  Franks,  non  sunt 
persequendi  Judsei,  non  simt  trucidandL    The  contrary  doctrine  haitf 
been  preached  by  a  rived  monk.* 

**  See  the  contemporary  description  of  Hungary  in  Otho  of  Frisin 
gm,  L  ii.  c  81,  in  Muraton,  Script.  Rerum  Italicarum,  tonL  tL  p.  665 
•M.  

^  This  if  an  unjast  sarcasm  against  St.  Bernard.    He  stood  abor*  tl 
ilfilryortlilikind     See  note  31,  d  k.— If . 
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people,  whose  cities  were  built  of  reeds  and  timber,  vhich 
were  deserted  in  the  summer  season  for  the  tents  of  hunteia 
and  shepherds.  A  scanty  supply  of  provisions  was  rudely 
demanded,  forcibly  seized,  and  greedily  consumed ;  and  on 
the  first  quarrel,  the  crusaders  gave  a  loose  to  indignation 
and  revenge.  But  their  ignorance  of  the  country,  of  war, 
and  of  discipline,  exposed  them  to  every  snare.  The  Greek 
prsefect  of  Bulgaria  commanded  a  regular  force;*  at  the 
tiumpet  of  the  Hungarian  king,  the  eighth  or  the  tenth  of  his 
martial  subjects  bent  their  bows  and  mounted  on  horseback ; 
their  policy  was  insidious,  and  their  retaliation  on  these  pious 
robbers  was  unrelenting  and  bloody."  About  a  third  of  the 
naked  fugitives  (and  £be  hermit  Peter  was  of  the  number) 
escaped  to  the  Thracian  mountains;  and  the  emperor,  who 
respected  the  pilgrimage  and  succor  of  the  Latins,  conducted 
them  by  secure  and  easy  journeys  to  Constantinople,  and 
advised  them  to  await  the  arrival  of  their  brethren.  For  a 
while  they  remembered  their  faults  and  losses ;  but  no  sooner 
were  they  revived  by  the  hospitable  entertainment,  than  their 
venom  was  again  inflamed ;  they  stung  their  benefactor,  and 
neither  gardens,  nor  palaces,  nor  churches,  were  safe  from 
their  depredations.  For  his  own  safety,  Alexius  allured  them 
to  pass  over  to  the  Asiatic  side  of  the  Bosphorus ;  but  their 
blind  impetuosity  soon  urged  them  to  desert  the  station  which 
he  had  assigned,  and  to  rush  headlong  against  the  Turks, 
who  occupied  the  road  to  Jerusalem.  The  hermit,  conscious 
of  his  shame,  had  withdrawn  from  the  camp  to  Constanti- 
nople;  and  his  lieutenant,  Walter  the  Penniless,  who  was 

**  The  old  HuDsarians,  without  excepting  Turotzius,  are  ill  informed 
of  the  first  crusade,  which  they  involve  in  a  single  passage.  Katona, 
like  ourselves,  can  only  quote  the  writers  of  France ;  but  he  compares 
with  local  science  the  ancient  and  modem  geography.  Ante  partam 
Cyperon,  is  Sopron  or  Poson;  MallemllcLy  Zemlin;  FluviiM  Maroe^ 
Savus;  Idntax,  Leith;  Msaebrochy  or  Meraeburg^  Ouar,  or  Moson; 
Tollenbnrgf  Pragg,  (de  Regibus  Hungarise,  torn,  iil  p.  19 — 68.) 


•  The  narrative  of  the  firflt  march  is  very  incorrect.  The  first  parly 
moved  under  Walter  de  Pexego  and  Walter  the  Penniless :  tliey  passed 
safe  thnragh  Hungary,  the  kingdom  of  Kalmeny,  and  were  attacked  in 
Kalgaria.  Peter  followed  with  40,000  men;  passed  through  Hungary;  but 
seeing  the  clothes  of  sixteen  crusaders,  who  had  been  empaled  on  thi 
walls  of  Semlin.  he  attacked  and  stormed  the  city.  He  then  marchtnl  tc 
Nissa,  where,  at  first,  he  was  hospitably  received:  but  an  accidental  qaar 
r^  takiag  place,  he  suffered  a  great  defeat.     Wilken,  voL  i.  p.  84 — M 
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wxthy  of  a  better  ooamuuid,  attempted  without  sacctm  ti 
introduce  some  order  and  prodenoe  amoi^  the  herd  of  sa?- 
a^es.  Tbev  separated  in  qoest  of  prej,  and  themselves  feO 
an  easy  prey  to  the  arts  of  the  sultan.  By  a  rumor  that  their 
foremost  companions  were  rioting  in  the  spoils  of  his  capital, 
Soliman*  tempted  the  main  body  to  deso^id  into  the  plain 
of  Nice:  they  were  orerwhelmed  by  the  Turkish  arrows; 
and  a  pyramid  of  bones^  infixmed  their  companions  of  the 
place  of  their  defeats  Of  the  first  cmsaders,  three  hundred 
thousand  had  already  perished,  before  a  single  city  was  res- 
cued from  the  infidels,  before  their  graver  and  more  noble 
brethren  had  completed  the  preparations  of  their  enterprise.^ 

None  of  the  great  sovereigns  of  Europe  embarked  thdr 
persons  in  the  first  crusade.  The  emperor  Henry  the  Fourth 
was  not  disposed  to  obey  the  summons  of  the  pope :  Philip 
the  First  of  France  was  occupied  by  his  pleasures ;  William 
Rufus  of  England  by  a  recent  conquest ;  the  kings  of  Spain 
were  engaged  in  a  domestic  war  against  the  Moors  ;  and  the 
northern  monarchs  of  Scotland,  Denmark,*'  Sweden,  and 
Poland,  were  yet  strangers  to  the  passions  and  interests  of 
the  South,  like  religious  ardor  was  more  strongly  felt  by 
the  princes  of  the  second  order,  who  held  an  important  place 
in  the  feudal  system.  Their  situation  will  naturally  cast 
under  four  distinct  heads  the  review  of  their  names  and 
characters;  but  I  may  escape  some  needless  repetition,  by 
observing  at  once,  that  courage  and  the  exercise  of  arms  are 


^  Anna  Comneoa  (Alexias,  L  x.  p.  287)  describes  this  ierwv  mXu- 

v^  as  a  mouDtain,  vif^Xiv    cot    0a0oi  roi  vXarf  c^(oX*ywr«r*v.     Ll  the 

Bie^e  of  Nice,  such  were  used  by  the  Franlra  theniselTes  as  the  mate* 
riaJB  of  a  walL 

*^  See  taUe  on  followii^  P^^g^ 

**  The  aathor  of  the  J^prit  des  Oroisades  has  doubted,  and  might 
have  disbelieved,  the  crusade  and  tragic  death  of  Prinoe  Sueiio,  with 
1600  or  15,000  Danes,  who  was  cat  off  by  Sultan  Soliman  in  Cappado* 
eia,  bat  who  still  lives  in  the  poem  of  Tasso,  (torn.  iv.  p.  Ill — 115.) 


*  Seaman  had  been  kiDed  in  1085,  in  a  battle  against  Toatooeh,  brother 
of  Ifalek  Sebah,  between  Appelo  and  Antioch.  It  was  not  Soliman. 
therefore,  bat  bis  son  David,  samamed  Kilidje  Arslan,  the  "  Sword  of  the 
Lioc/'  who  reijnied  in  Nice.  Almost  all  the  occidental  authors  hare  &Den 
Into  this  mistake,  which  was  detected  by  M.  Michaad,  Hist  des  Crois. 
ith  edit  ar  d  Extraiu  des  Aat  Arab.  rel.  aax  Oroisades.  par  M.  Reinaad 
Fans,  1829,  p.  3  Hb  kingdom  extended  from  the  Orontes  to  the  £aphr» 
IM^  and  as  far  as  the  Bosphoms.  Kilidje  Arslan  mast  anifurmly  be  sab 
-^tetad  for  Solimaa     Broaset  note  on  X  ?  Bean.  tooL  xv.  p.  311.— M. 
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the  orinimon  attribute  of  these  Ghristiaii  adventurers.  L  'Hub 
first  rank  both  in  war  and  oouncil  is  justly  due  to  (rodfirej  of 
Bouillon ;  and  happy  would  it  have  been  for  the  cmsaderB, 
if  thev  had  trusted  themselves  to  the  sole  conduct  of  that 
accomplished  hero,  a  worthy  representative  of  Charlemagne, 
from  whom  he  was  descended  in  the  female  line.  His  fiither 
was  of  the  noble  race  of  the  counts  of  Boulogne :  Brabant, 
the  lower  pro\inoe  of  Lorraine,**  was  the  inheritance  of  his 
moth  )r ;  and  by  the  emperor's  bounty  he  was  himself  invest- 
ed with  that  ducal  title,  which  has  been  improperly  trans- 
ferred to  his  lordship  of  Bouillon  in  the  Ardennes.**  In  the 
service  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  he  bore  the  great  standard  of 
the  empire,  and  pierced  with  his  lance  the  breast  of  Rodolph, 
the  rebel  king :  Godfrey  was  the  first  who  ascended  the  walls 
of  Rome ;  and  his  sickness,  his  vow,  perhaps  his  remorse  for 
bearing  arms  against  the  pope,  confirmed  an  early  resolution 
of  visiting  the  holy  sepulchre,  not  as  a  pilgrim,  but  a  deliver- 
er. His  valor  was  matured  by  prudence  and  moderation ; 
his  piety,  though  blind,  was  sincere ;  and,  in  the  tumult  of  a 
camp,  he  practised  the  real  and  fictitious  virtues  of  a  convent 
Superior  to  the  private  Actions  of  the  chiefs,  he  reserved  1^ 
enmity  for  the  enemies  of  Christ;  and  though  he  gained  a 
kingdom  by  the  attempt,  his  pure  and  disinterested  zeal  was 
acknowledged  by  his  rivals.  Grodfrey  of  Bouillon**  was 
accompanied  by  his  two  brothers,  by  Eustace  the  elder,  who 
had  succeeded  to  the  county  of  Boulogne,  and  by  the  young- 
er, Baldwin,  a  character  of  more  ambiguous  virtue.  The 
duke  of  Lorraine,  was  alike  celebrated  on  either  side  of  the 
Rhine :  from  his  birth  and  education,  he  was  equally  conver- 
sant with  the  French  and  Teutonic  languages :  the  barons  of 
France,  Germany,  and  Lorraine,  assembled  their  vassals ;  and 
the  confederate  force  that  marched  under  his  banner  was 
composed  of  fourscore  thousand  foot  and  about  ten  thousand 

**  The  fragments  of  the  kingdoms  of  Lotharineia,  or  Lorraine,  were 
broken  into  the  two  duchies  of  the  Moselle  and  of  the  Meuse :  the 
first  has  preserved  its  name,  which  in  the  latter  has  been  changed  into 
that  of  Brabant,  (Vales.  Notit  Gall  p.  288—288.) 

**  See,  in  the  Description  of  France,  by  the  Abb6  de  Longueme, 
the  artides  of  Boulogne^  part  i.  p.  64;  brahant,  part  ii  p.  47,  48; 
Bauiliorif  p.  134.  On  his  departure,  Godfrey  sold  or  pawned  Bouillon 
to  tlie  church  fbr  1800  marks. 

**  See  the  family  character  of  Gkxlfrey,  in  William  of  Tyre,  L  iz.  o 
•—8 ;  his  previous  design  in  Guibert,  (p.  486 ;)  his  dckneas  and  vow 
b  Bemaid  Thesaur..  (c  78.) 
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horse.  11.  In  the  parliament  that  was  held  at  Paris,  m  the 
king's  presence,  about  two  months  after  the  council  of  Cler- 
mont, Hugh,  count  of  Vermandois,  was  the  most  conspicuous 
of  the  princes  who  assumed  the  cross.  But  the  appellation 
of  the  Great  was  applied,  not  so  much  to  his  merit  or  posses- 
sions, (though  neither  were  contenoptible,)  as  to  the  rojsd  birth 
of  the  brother  of  the  king  of  France.*'  Robert,  duke  of 
Normandy,  was  the  eldest  son  of  William  the  Conqueror; 
but  on  his  father's  death  he  was  deprived  of  the  kingdom  cf 
England,  by  his  own  indolence  and  the  activity  of  his  brother 
Rufus.  The  worth  of  Robert  was  degraded  by  an  excessive 
levity  and  easiness  of  temper :  his  cheerfulness  seduced  him 
to  the  indulgence  of  pleasure ;  his  profuse  liberality  impover- 
ished the  prince  and  people;  his  indiscriminate  clemency 
multiplied  the  number  of  offenders ;  and  the  amiable  qualities 
of  a  private  man  became  the  essential  defects  of  a  sovereign. 
For  the  trifling  sum  of  ten  thousand  marks,  he  mortgaged 
Normandy  during  his  absence  to  the  English  usurper ;  *''  but 
his  engagement  and  behavior  in  the  holy  war  announced  in 
Robert  a  reformation  of  manners,  and  restored  him  in  some 
degree  to  the  public  esteem.  Another  Robert  was  count  of 
Flanders,  a  royal  province,  which,  in  this  century,  gave  three 
queens  to  the  thrones  of  France,  England,  and  Denmark :  he 
was  sumamed  the  Sword  and  Lance  of  the  Christians;  but 
in  the  exploits  of  a  soldier  he  sometimes  forgot  the  duties 
of  a  general.  Stephen,  count  of  Chartres,  of  Blois,  and  of 
Troyes,  was  one  of  the  richest  princes  of  the  age ;  and  the 
number  of  his  castles  has  been  compared  to  the  three  hun- 
dred and  sixty-five  days  of  the  year.  His  mind  was  im- 
proved by  literature ;  and,  in  the  council  of  the  chiefe,  the 
eloquent  Stephen**  was  chosen   to  discharge  the  office  of 

^  Anna  Oomnena  supposes,  that  Hugh  was  proud  of  his  nobility 
riches,  and  power,  (L  x.  p.  288 :)  the  two  last  articles  appear  more 
equivocal ;  but  an  siyefeta,  which  seven  hundred  years  ago  was  famous 
in  the  palace  of  Constantinople,  attests  the  ancient  mguity  of  the 
Oapetian  family  of  France. 

**  WilL  Gemeticensis,  1.  viL  c  T,  p.  6*72,  CTS.  in  Camden.  Normani- 
cis.  He  pawned  the  duchy  for  one  hundredth  part  of  the  prf^ent 
yearly  revenue.  Ten  thousand,  marks  may  be  equal  to  five  hundred 
thousand  livres,  and  Normandy  annually  yields  firty-seven  millions  to 
the  king,  (Necker,  Administration  des  Fmances,  tom.  i.  p.  287.) 

^  His  original  letter  to  his  wife  is  inserted  in  the  Spicilegium  of 
Dom.  Luc.  d'Adieri,tom.  iv.j  and  quoted  in  the  Esprit  des  Cr<»Bad0f 
^om.  i.  p.  68. 
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their  president  These  four  were  the  prindpal  leaders  of  th« 
French,  the  Normans,  and  the  pilgrims  of  Uie  BritLsh  isles : 
bui  the  Ib^t  of  the  barons  who  were  possessed  of  three  or 
fifu.  towns  would  exceed,  si\ys  a  contemporary,  the  catalogue 
of  the  Trojan  war.**  III.  In  the  south  of  France,  the  com- 
mand was  assumed  by  Adhemar  bishop  of  Puy,  the  popei 
egate,  and  by  Raymond  count  of  St  Giles  and  Thoulouse, 
who  added  tlie  prouder  titles  of  duke  of  Narbonne  and  mar 
quis  of  Provence.  The  former  was  a  respectable  prelate, 
alike  quahfied  for  this  world  and  the  next.  The  latter  was  & 
veteran  warrior,  who  had  fought  against  the  Saracens  of 
Spain,  and  who  consecrated  his  declining  age,  not  only  to 
the  deliverance,  but  to  the  perpetual  service,  of  the  holy 
sepulchre.  His  experience  and  riches  gave  him  a  strong 
ascendant  in  the  Christian  camp,  whose  distress  he  was  often 
able,  and  sometimes  willing,  to  relieve.  But  it  was  easier  for 
him  to  extort  the  praise  of  the  Infidels,  than  to  preserve  the 
love  of  his  subjects  and  associates.  His  eminent  qualities 
were  clouded  by  a  temper  haughty,  envious,  and  obstinate ; 
and,  though  he  resigned  an  ample  patrimony  for  the  cause 
of  God,  his  piety,  in  the  public  opinion,  was  not  exempt 
from  avarice  and  ambition.**  A  mercantile,  rather  than  a 
martial,  spirit  prevailed  among  his  provinciids"  a  common 
name,  which  included  the  natives  of  Auvergne  and.  Lan- 
guedoc,*'  the  vassals  of  the  kingdom  of  Burgundy  or  Aries, 
From  the  adjacent  frontier  of  Spain  he  drew  a  band  of  har* 
dy  adventurers ;  as  he  marched  through  Lombardy,  a  crowd 
of  Italians  flocked  to  his  standard,  and  his  united  force  con- 

*•  Unius  enim  du^,  trium  sea  quataor  oppidorum  dominos  (juis 
Dumeret  ?  quorum  tanta  fuit  copia,  ut  non  yiz  totidem  Trojana  obaidio 
co^isse  putetur.    (Ever  the  lively  and  interesting  Gnibert,  p.  486.) 

*"  It  is  singular  enough,  that  Raymond  of  St  Giles,  a  second  char* 
acter  in  the  genuine  historv  of  the  crusades,  should  shine  as  the  first 
of  heroes  in  the  writings  of  the  Greeks  (Anna  Comnen.  Alexiad,  L  x. 
zi.)  and  the  Arabians,  (Longueruana,  p.  129.) 

**  Omnes  de  Burgundizl,  et  Alvernia,  et  Vascooift,  et  Gothi,  (of 
Languedocy)  provinciales  appellabantur,  caeieri  vero  Francigense  et  hoc 
in  exercitu;  inter  hostes  autem  Fraud  dicebantur.  Raymond  dei 
Agiles,  p.  144. 

*•  The  town  of  his  birth,  or  first  appanage,  was  consecrated  t«  St 
JBgidiuSy  whose  name,  as  early  as  the  first  crusade,  was  corrupted  h} 
the  Frendi  into  St  Gilles,  or  St  Giles.  It  is  situate  in  the  I>owei 
Languedoc,  between  Nismes  and  the  Rhdne,  and  still  boasts  a  colW 
Bftto  churdi  of  the  foundation  of  Raymond,  (Melanges  tir6s  d*iMl 
Oraode  Bibliothdque,  tom.  xxxvii  p  61.) 
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Bisted  of  0Q€  hundred  thousand  horse  and  foot  If  Raymond 
was  the  first  to  enlist  and  the  last  to  depart,  the  delay  may 
be  excused  by  the  greatness  of  his  preparation  and  the 
promise  of  an  everlasting  ferewell.  IV.  The  name  of 
Bohemond,  the  son  of  Robert  Guiscard,  was  already  famous 
by  his  double  victory  over  the  Greek  emperor ;  but  his  (a- 
ther's  will  had  reduced  him  to  the  principality  of  Tarentuin, 
wd  the  remembrance  of  his  Eastern  trophies,  till  he  was 
wakened  by  the  rumor  and  passage  of  the  French  pilgrims. 
It  is  in  the  person  of  this  Norman  chief  that  we  may  seek 
for  the  coolest  policy  and  ambition,  with  a  small  allay  of 
religious  fanaticism.  His  conduct  may  justify  a  belief  that 
he  had  secretly  directed  the  design  of  the  pope,  which  he 
affected  to  second  with  astonishment  and  zeal :  at  the  siege 
of  Amalphi,  his  example  and  discourse  inflamed  the  passions 
of  a  confederate  army ;  he  instantly  tore  his  garment  to  sup- 
ply crosses  for  the  numerous  candidates,  and  prepared  to  visit 
Constantinople  and  Asia  at  the  head  of  ten  thousand  horse 
and  twenty  thousand  foot  Several  princes  of  the  Norman 
race  accompanied  this  veteran  general ;  and  his  cousin  Tan- 
cred  *'  was  the  partner,  rather  than  the  servant,  of  the  war.  In 
the  accomplished  character  of  Tancred  we  discover  all  the 
virtues  of  a  perfect  knight,**  the  true  spirit  of  chivalry,  which 
inspir^  the  generous  sentiments  and  social  offices  of  man 
fisu*  better  than  the  base  philosophy,  or  the  baser  religion,  of  the 
times. 

Between  the  age  of  Charlemagne  and  that  of  the  crusades, 

*'  The  mother  of  Tancred  was  Emma,  sister  of  the  great  Robert 
Oniscard;  his  father,  the  Marquis  Odo  the  Good.  It  is  singular 
enough,  that  the  fiEunilj  and  country  of  so  illustrious  a  person  should 
be  unknown;  but  Muratori  reasonably  conjectures  that  he  was  an 
Italian,  and  perhaps  of  the  race  of  the  marquises  of  Montferrat  io 
Piedmont,  (Script,  tom.  v.  p.  281,  282.) 

^  To  gratify  the  childish  vanity  of  the  house  of  Este,  Tasso  has 
inserted  in  his  poem,  and  in  the  first  crusade,  a  &bulous  hero,  the 
brave  and  amorous  Rinaldo,  (x.  76,  xvii.  66 — 94.)  He  might  borrow 
his  name  from  a  Rinaldo,  with  the  Aquila  bianca  Estense,  who  van 
quished,  as  the  standard-bearer  of  the  Roman  church,  the  emperor 
Frederic  I.,  (Storia  Imperiale  di  Ricobaldo,  in  Muratori  Script  Ital 
tom.  ix.  J).  860.  Ariosto,  Orlando  Furioso,  ill  30.)  But,  1.  The  dis- 
tance of  sixty  years  between  the  youth  of  the  two  Rinaldos  destroys 
their  identity.  2.  llie  Storia  Imperiale  is  a  forgery  of  the  Contv 
fioyardo,  at  the  end  of  the  xvth  century,  (Muratori,  p.  281 — 289.) 
t.  This  Rinaldo,  and  his  exploits,  are  not  (ess  chimerical  thap  ^he  ~ 
•f  Tasso,  (Muratori,  Antiduti  Estense,  tom.  I  p.  850.) 
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%  revolation  had  taken  place  among  the  Spaniards,  the  Nor- 
mans, and  tne  French,  which  was  gradually  extended  to  the 
rest  of  Europe.  The  service  of  the  infantry  was  degraded 
to  the  plebeians;  the  cavalry  formed  the  strength  of  the 
Armies,  and  the  honorable  name  of  miles,  or  soldier,  was  con* 
fined  to  the  gentlemen  **  who  served  on  horseback,  and  were 
invested  with  the  character  of  knighthood.  The  dukes  and 
counts,  who  had  usurped  the  rights  of  sovereignty,  divided  the 
provinces  among  their  faithful  barons :  the  barons  distributed 
among  their  vassals  the  fie&  or  benefices  of  their  jurisdiction ; 
and  Uiese  military  tenants,  the  peers  of  each  other  and  of 
their  lord,  composed  the  noble  or  equestrian  order,  which 
disdained  to  conceive  the  peasant  or  burgher  as  of  the 
same  species  with  themselves.  The  dignity  of  their  Inrth 
was  preserved  by  pure  and  equal  alliances ;  their  sons 
alone,  who  could  produce  four  quarters  or  lines  of  ancestry 
without  spot  or  reproach,  might  legally  pretend  to  the  honor 
of  knighthood ;  but  a  valiant  plebeian  was  sometimes  enriched 
and  ennobled  by  the  sword,  and  became  the  father  of  a  new 
race.  A  single  knight  could  impart,  according  to  his  judg- 
ment, the  character  which  he  received ;  and  the  warUke 
sovereigns  of  Europe  derived  more  glory  from  this  personal 
distinction  than  from  the  lustre  of  their  diadem.  This  cere- 
mony, of  which  some  traces  may.  be  found  in  Tacitus  and 
the  woods  of  Germany,**  was  in  its  origin  simple  and  profane ; 
the  candidate,  after  some  previous  trial,  was  invested  with  the 
sword  and  spurs ;  and  his  cheek  or  shoulder  was  touched  with 
a  slight  blow,  as  an  emblem  of  the  last  affront  which  it  was 
lawful  for  him  to  endure.  But  superstition  mingled  in  every 
public  and  private  action  of  life :  in  the  holy  wars,  it  sancti- 
fied the  profession  of  arms;  and  the  order  of  chivalry  was 
assimilated  in  its  rights  and  privileges  to  the  sacred  orders  of 
priesthood.  The  bath  and  white  garment  of  the  novice  were 
an  indecent  copy  of  the  regeneration  of  baptism :  his  sword, 
which  he  offered  on  the  altar,  was  blessed  by  the  ministers 
of  religion :  his  solemn  reception  was  preceded  by  (ast&  and 

**  Of  the  words  gentilis,  gentilhomrne^  gerUlemanj  two  etymologies  are 
produced:  1.  From  the  Barbarians  of  the  fifth  century,  the  soldiers, 
nnd  at  length  the  conquerors  of  the  Reman  empire,  who  were  vain  of 
their  foreign  nobility ;  and  2.  From  the  sense  of  the  civilians,  who 
eonsider  gentilis  as  synonymous  with  ingenwM.  Selden  inclines  to  iht 
irst  but  the  latter  is  more  pure,  as  well  as  probable. 

**  Framea  scutoque  juvenem  ornaat    TacttoSy  Germania.  c.  It. 
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Tigils ;  and  he  was  created  a  knight  in  the  name  of  God,  of 
6t  George,  and  of  St  Michael  the  archangel.  He  swore  to 
accomplish  the  duties  of  his  profession ;  and  education,  ex- 
ample, and  the  public  opinion,  were  the  inviolable  guardians 
.  of  his  oath.  As  the  champion  of  God  and  the  ladies,  (I  blush 
to  unite  such  discordant  names,)  he  devoted  himself  to  speak 
the  truth ;  to  maintain  the  right ;  to  protect  the  distressed ;  to 
practise  courtesy^  a  virtue  less  fiunihar  to  the  andents ;  to 
pursue  the  infidels;  to  despise  the  allurements  of  ease  and 
safety ;  and  to  vindicate  in  every  perilous  adventure  the  honor 
of  his  character.  The  abuse  of  the  same  spirit  provoked  the 
illiterate  knight  to  disdain  the  arts  of  industry  and  peace ;  to 
esteem  himself  the  sol^  judge  and  avenger  of  his  own  in- 
juries ;  an4  proudly  to  neglect  the  laws  of  civil  society  and 
military  discipline.  Yet  me  benefits  of  this  institution,  to 
refine  the  temper  of  Barbarians,  and  to  infuse  some  prin- 
ciples of  fiEuth,  justice,  and  humanity,  were  strongly  felt,  and 
have  been  often  observed.  The  asperity  of  national  prejudice 
was  softened ;  and  the  community  of  religion  and  arms  spread 
a  similar  color  and  generous  emulation  over  the  fsice  of  Chris> 
tendom.  Abroad  in  enterprise  and  pilgrimage,  at  home  in 
martial  exercise,  the  warriors  of  every  country  were  perpetu- 
ally associated ;  and  impartial  taste  must  prefer  a  Gothic 
tournament  to  the  Olympic  games  of  classic  antiquity.*^  In- 
stead of  the  naked  spectacles  which  corrupted  the  manners 
of  the  Greeks,  and  banished  from  the  stadium  the  virgins  and 
matrons,  the  pompous  decoration  of  the  lists  was  crowned 
with  the  presence  of  chaste  and  high-bom  beauty,  from  whose 
hands  the  conqueror  received  the  prize  of  his  dexterity  and 
courage.  The  skill  and  strength  that  were  exerted  in  wres- 
tling and  boxing  bear  a  distant  and  doubtful  relation  to  the 
merit  of  a  soldier ;  but  the  tournaments,  as  they  were  invented 
in  France,  and  eagerly  adopted  both  in  the  East  and  West, 
presented  a  lively  image  of  the  business  of  the  field.  The 
single  combats,  the  general  skirmish,  the  defence  of  a  pass, 
or  castle,  were  rehearsed  as  in  actual  service ;  and  the  con- 
test, both  in  real  and  mimic  war,  was  decided  by  the  superior 

*^  The  athletic  exercises,  particularly  the  csBstus  and  pancratiuin, 
were  condenmed  by  Lycurgus,  PhilopoBmen,  and  Galen,  a  lawgiver,  a 
general,  and  a  physician.  Against  their  authority  and  reasons,  Um 
reader  may  weigh  the  apology  of  Lucian,  in  the  character  of  Solon. 
See  West  on  the  Olympic  Games,  in  his  Pindar,  voL  il  p.  86—96  841 
—248 
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management  of  the  horse  and  lance.  The  lanoe  was  th« 
proper  and  peculiar  weapon  of  the  knight :  his  horse  was  of 
a  large  and  heavy  breed ;  but  this  charger,  till  he  was  roused 
by  the  approaching  danger,  was  usually  led  by  an  attendant, 
and  he  quietly  rode  a  pad  or  palfrey  of  a  naore  easy  pace. 
His  helmet  and  sword,  his  greaves  and  buckler,  it  would  be 
superfluous  to  describe ;  but  I  may  remark,  that,  at  the  period 
of  the  crusades,  the  armor  was  less  ponderous  than  in  later 
times ;  and  that,  instead  of  a  massy  cuirass,  his  breast  was 
defended  by  a  hauberk  or  coat  of  mail.  When  their  long 
lances  were  fixed  in  the  rest,  the  warriors  furiously  spurred 
their  horses  against  the  foe ;  and  the  light  cavalry  of  the 
Turks  and  Arabs  could  seldom  stand  against  the  direct  and 
impetuous  weight  of  their  charge.  Each  knight  was  attended 
to  the  field  by  his  faithful  squire,  a  youth  of  equal  birth  and 
similar  hopes ;  he  was  followed  by  his  archers  and  men  at 
arms,  and  four,  or  five,  or  six  soldiers  were  computed  as  the 
furniture  of  a  complete  lance.  In  the  expeditions  to  the 
neighboring  kingdoms  or  the  Holy  Land,  the  duties  of  the 
feudal  tenure  no  longer  subsisted ;  the  voluntary  service  of 
the  knights  and  their  followers  were  either  prompted  by  zeal 
or  attachment,  or  purchased  with  rewards  and  promises ;  and 
the  numbers  of  each  squadron  were  measured  by  the  power, 
the  wealth,  and  the  fame,  of  each  independent  chieftain. 
They  were  distinguished  by  his  banner,  his  armorial  coat,  and 
his  cry  of  war ;  and  the  most  ancient  families  of  Europe  must 
seek  in  these  achievements  the  origin  and  proof  of  Uieir  no- 
bihty.  In  this  rapid  portrait  of  chivalry  I  have  been  urged 
to  anticipate  on  the  story  of  the  crusades,  at  once  an  effect, 
and  a  cause,  of  this  memorable  institution.** 

Such  were  the  troops,  and  such  the  leaders,  who  assumed 
the  cross  for  the  dehverance  of  the  holy  sepulchre.  As  soon 
as  they  were  relieved  by  the  absence  of  the  plebeian  multi- 
tude, they  encouraged  each  other,  by  interviews  and  mes- 
sages, to  accomplish  their  vow,  and  hasten  their  departure. 
Their  wives  and  sisters  were  desirous  of  partaking  the  dan- 
ger and  merit  of  the  pilgrimage :    their   portable   treasures 

**  On  the  curious  subjects  of  knighthood,  knights-service,  nobility, 
•rms,  cry  of  war,  banners,  and  tournaments,  an  ample  fund  of  infor- 
matioD  may  be  sought  in  Selden,  (Opera,  tom.  ill  part  i  TitlM  of 
Honor,  part  ii.  c  1,  8,  6,  8,)  Ducange,  (Gloss.  Latin,  torn.  iy.  p  898 
—412,  Ac,)  Dissertations  sur  Joinville,  (I  vl — ^xii.  p.  127 — 142,  y  l#l 
— tM,)  and  M.  dn  St.  Palaye,  (M6moire8  sur  la  Ghevalerie.) 
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were  conveyed  in  bars  of  silver  and  gold ;  and  the  princet 
and  barons  were  attended  by  their  equipage  of  hounds  and 
hawks  to  amuse  their  leisure  and  to  supplv  their  table.  The 
difficulty  of  procuring  subsistence  for  so  many  myriads  of 
men  and  horses  engaged  them  to  separate  their  forces :  their 
choice  or  situation  determined  the  road ;  and  it  was  agreed  to 
meet  in  the  neighborhood  of  Constantinople,  and  from  thence 
to  begin  their  operations  against  the  Turks.  From  the  banks 
of  the  Meuse  and  the  Moselle,  Godfrey  of  Bouillon  followed 
the  direct  way  of  Germany,  Hungary,  aii«l  Bulgaria ;  and,  as 
long  as  he  exercised  the  sole  command  *very  sV^p  afforded 
some  proof  of  his  prudence  and  virtue.  On  the  confines  of 
Hungary  he  was  stopped  three  weelF>  by  a  Christian  people, 
to  whom  the  name,  or  at  least  th*  <ibuse,  of  the  cross  was 
justly  odious.  The  Hungarians  still  .marted  with  the  wounds 
which  they  had  received  from  the  f^  At  pilgrims :  in  their  turn 
they  had  abused  the  right  of  aefence  and  retaliation;  and 
they  had  reason  to  apprehend  h  severe  revenge  from  a  hero 
of  the  same  nation,  and  who  wm^  engaged  in  the  same  cause. 
But,  after  weighing  the  moti^  m  and  the  events,  the  virtuous 
duke  was  content  to  pity  thw  crimes  and  misfortunes  of  his 
worthless  brethren;  and  his  uwelve  deputies,  the  messengers 
of  peace,  requested  in  his  ftame  a  free  passage  and  an  equal 
market  To  remove  their  .suspicions,  Godfrey  trusted  him- 
self, and  afterwards  his  U other,  to  the  faith  of  Carloman,* 
king  of  Hungary,  who  tret«ii;ed  them  with  a  simple  but  hospi- 
table entertainment :  the  treaty  was  sanctified  by  their  com- 
mon gospel;  and  a  proclamation,  under  pain  of  death,  re- 
strained the  animosity  and  license  of  the  Latin  soldiers. 
From  Austria  to  Belgradts,  they  traversed  the  plains  of  Hun- 
gary, without  enduring  or  offering  an  injury;  and  the  prox- 
imity of  Carloman,  who  hovered  on  their  flanks  with  his  numer- 
ous cavalry,  was  a  precaution  not  less  useful  for  their  safety 
than  for  his  own.  They  reached  the  banks  of  the  Save ;  and 
no  sooner  had  they  passed  the  river,  than  the  king  of  Hun- 
gary restored  the  hostages,  and  saluted  their  departure  with 
the  fairest  wishes  for  the  success  of  their  enterprise.  With 
the  same  conduct  and  discipline,  Godfrey  pervaded  the  woods 
'  of  Bulgaria  and  the  frontiers  of  Thrace ;  and  might  congrat- 

^m^^      I  -  - 

*  Carloman  (or  Calmany)  demanded  the  brother  of  QodSrey  as  hostage 
bat  Count  Baldwin  refused  the  hnmiliatmg  sabmission.    Godfrey  shamed 
Ubd  into  this  sacrifice  for  the  common  good  by  offering  to  sorrender  himMlf 
WUken,  vol.  i.  p.  104.— M. 
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olate  lunisef  that  he  had  almost  reached  the  first  term  of 
pilgrimage,  without  drawing  his  sword  against  a  Christian 
adversary.  After  ao  easy  and  pleasant  journey  through  Lom- 
hardy,  fit>m  Turin  to  Aquileia,  Rajrmond  and  his  provinciah 
marched  forty  days  through  the  savage  country  of  Dalmatia** 
and  Sclavonia.  The  weaUier  was  a  perpetual  fog ;  the  land 
was  mountainous  and  desolate ;  the  natives  were  dther  fngi 
tive  or  hostile :  loose  in  their  religion  and  government,  they 
refused  to  furnish  provisions  or  guides ;  murdered  the  strag- 
glers ;  and  exercised  hy  ni^t  and  day  the  vigilance  of  the 
sount^  who  derived  more  security  from  the  punishment  of 
some  captive  robhers  than  firom  his  interview  and  treaty  with 
the  prince  of  Scodra.**  His  march  between  DurasEO  and 
Constantinople  was  harassed,  without  hekag  8to|^>ed,  by  the 
peasants  and  soldiers  of  the  Ghreek  emperor ;  and  the  same 
faint  and  ambiguous  hostility  was  prepared  for  the  remaining 
chiefs,  who  paired  the  Adriatic  from  the  coast  of  Italy.  Bo- 
heroond  had  arms  and  vessels,  and  foresight  and  discipline ; 
and  his  name  was  not  forgotten  in  the  provinces  of  Epirus 
and  Thessaly.  Whatever  obstacles  he  encountered  were  sur- 
mounted by  his  military  conduct  and  the  valor  of  Tancred ; 
and  if  the  Norman  prince  afi^ted  to  spare  the  Greeks,  he 
gorged  his  soldiers  with  the  full  plunder  of  an  heretical 
castle.*^  The  nobles  of  France  pressed  forwards  with  the 
vain  and  thoughtless  ardor  of  which  their  nation  has  been 
sometimes  accused.  From  the  Alps  to  Apxdia  the  march  of 
Hugh  the  Great,  of  the  two  Roberts,  and  of  Stephen  of  Char- 

**  The  FamiliaB  Dalmaticae  of  Dncange  are  meagre  and  imperfect ; 
the  national  historians  are  recent  and  Cabiilous,  the  Greeks  remote  and 
careless.  In  the  year  1104  Coloman  reduced  the  maritine  country  as 
fiir  as  Traa  and  Saloma,  (Katona,  Hist  Grit  tooL  iii  p.  196 — 207.) 

**  Scodras  appears  in  liyy  as  the  capital  and  fortress  of  Gentius, 
king  of  the  UlyriaDs,  arx  munitissima,  afterwards  a  Roman  colony, 
(C^larius,  torn.  I  p.  393,  894.)  It  is  now  called  Iscodar,  or  Scutari, 
(lyAnville,  G^graphie  Andenne,  torn.  L  p.  164.)  The  sanjiak  (now  a 
pacha)  of  Scutari,  or  Schendeire,  was  the  viiith  under  the  Beglerbeg 
of  Romania,  and  furnished  600  soldiers  on  a  revenue  of  78,787  rix 
dollars,  (Marsigli,  Stato  Militare  del  Imperio  Ottomano,  p.  128.) 

**  In  Pelagonia  castrum  haereticnm spoliatum  cum  suis  habi 

tatoribus  igne  combussere.  Nee  id  eis  injuria  eontigit :  quia  illonmi 
detestabilis  sermo  et  cancer  serpebat,  jamque  circumjacentes  regiones 
BOO  pravo  dogmate  fcedaverat,  (Robert  Mon.  n.  36,  37.)  After  coolly 
rdatmg  the  fact,  the  Archbishop  Baldric  adds,  as  a  praise,  Omnet 
tiquidem  illi  yiatores,  Judeos,  hsBreticos,  Saracenos  cqualiter  habeot 
tmme ;  quos  omnes  appellant  inimicoe  Dei,  (p.  92.) 
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tres,  through  a  wealthy  couDtry,  and  amidst  the  applauding 
Catholics,  was  a  devout  or  triumphant  progress :  they  kissed 
the  feet  of  the  Roman  pontiff;  and  the  golden  standard  of 
St  Peter  was  delivered  to  the  brother  of  the  French  monarch.** 
But  in  this  visit  of  piety  and  pleasure,  they  neglected  to  secure 
the  season,  and  the  means  of  their  embarkation :  the  winter 
was  insensibly  lost :  their  troops  were  scattered  and  corrupted 
in  the  towns  of  Italy.  They  separately  accomplished  their 
passage,  regardless  of  safety  or  dignity;  and  within  nine 
months  from  the  feast  of  the  Assumption,  the  day  appointed 
by  Urban,  all  the  Latin  princes  had  reached  Constantinople. 
But  the  count  of  Vermandois  was  produced  as  a  captive; 
his  foremost  vessels  were  scattered  by  a  tempest;  and  his 
person,  against  the  law  of  nations,  was  detained  by  the  lieu- 
tenants of  Alexius.  Yet  the  arrival  of  Hugh  had  been  an- 
nounced by  four-and-twenty  knights  in  golden  armor,  who 
commanded  the  emperor  to  revere  the  general  of  the  Latin 
Christians,  the  brother  of  the  king  of  kings.'*  * 

In  some  oriental  tale  I  have  read  the  fable  of  a  shepherd, 
who  was  ruined  by  the  accomplishment  of  his  own  wishes :  he 
had  prayed  for  water ;  the  Ganges  was  turned  into  his  grounds, 
and  his  flock  and  cottage  were  swept  away  by  the  inundation. 
Such  was  the  fortune,  or  at  least  the  apprehension  of  the 
Greek  emperor  Alexius  Comnenus,  whose  name  has  already 
appeared  m  this  history,  and  whose  conduct  is  so  differently 
represented  by  his  daughter  Anne,**  and  by  the  Latin  wri- 


**  *A»aKa66^s»oi  dvi  'PcSftifS   rhv   xpver^y    roil    ^Kyiov   Iler^ov    oriftaiav 

(Aleziad.  L  z.  p.  288.) 

fhrams.  This  Oriental  pomp  is  extravagant  in  a  count  of  Verman- 
dois ;  but  the  patriot  Ducange  repeats  with  much  oomplacency  (Not 
ad  Aleziad.  p.  852«  858.  Dissert  zxvil  sur  Joinville,  p.  316)  the 
passages  of  Matthew  Paris  (A.  D.  1254)  and  Froissard,  ^vol  iv.  p.  201,) 
which  style  the  king  of  France  rex  regum,  and  chef  de  tons  les  roia 
Chretiens. 

•*  Anna  Oomnena  was  bom  the  Ist  of  December,  A.  D.  1088,  indic- 
tion  vil,  (Alexiad.  L  vi  p.  166,  167.)  At  thirteen,  the  time  of  the 
first  crusade,  she  was  nubile,  and  perhaps  married  to  the  youngei 
Nicephorus  Bryennius,  whom  she  fondly  styles  rdv  hfidv  Kajaapa^ 
(L  X.  p.  296,  296.)  Some  moderns  have  imagined,  that  her  enmity  to 
Bohemond  was  the  fruit  of  disappointed  love.    In  the  transactiona 


*  Hugh  was  taken  at  Dii*azzo,  and  sent  hy  land  to  Constautiagpl* 
WOken— M. 
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ters.**  Id  the  council  of  Placentia,  his  amhassadors  had  8<^ 
licited  a  moderate  succor,  perhaps  of  ten  thousand  soldiers, 
but  ho  was  astonished  by  the  approach  of  so  many  potent 
chie&  and  fanatic  nations.  The  emperor  fluctuated  between 
hope  and  fear,  between  timidity  and  courage;  but  in  the 
crooked  policy  which  he  mistook  for  wisdom,  I  cannot  believe, 
I  cannot  discern,  that  he  maliciously  conspired  against  the 
fe  or  honor  of  the  French  heroes.  The  promiscuous  mul- 
itudes  of  Peter  the  Hermit  were  savage  beasts,  alike  destitute 
of  humanity  and  reason :  nor  ^as  it  possible  for  Alexius  tc 
prevent  or  deplore  their  destruction.  The  troops  of  Godfrey 
and  his  peers  were  less  contemptible,  but  not  less  suspicious, 
to  the  Greek  emperor.  Their  motives  miffht  be  pure  and 
pious :  but  he  was  equally  alarmed  by  his  knowledge  of  the 
ambitious  Bohemond,^  and  his  ignorance  of  the  Transalpine 
chiefe :  the  courage  of  the  French  was  blind  and  headstrong ; 
they  might  be  tempted  by  the  luxury  and  wealth  of  Greece, 
and  elated  by  the  view  and  opinion  of  their  invincible  strength : 
and  Jerusalem  might  be  forgotten  in  the  prospect  of  Constanti- 
nople.  After  a  long  march  and  painful  abstinence,  the  troops 
of  Godfrey  encamped  in  the  plains  of  Thrace ;  they  heard  with 
indignation,  that  their  brother,  the  count  of  Vermandois,  was 
imprisoned  by  the  Greeks ;  and  their  reluctant  duke  was  com- 
pelled to  indulge  them  in  some  freedom  of  retaliation  and 
rapine.  They  were  appeased  by  the  submission  of  Alexius : 
he  promised  to  supply  their  camp;  and  as  they  refused,  in 
the  midst  of  winter,  to  pass  the  Bosphorus,  their  quarters  were 

of  Constantinople  and  Nice,  her  partial  accounts  (Alex.  1.  x.  zl  p.  283 
— 817)  may  be  opposed  to  the  partiality  of  the  Latins,  but  in  their 
subsequent  exploits  she  is  brief  and  ignorant 

**  In  their  views  of  the  character  and  conduct  of  Alexius,  Maim- 
bourg  has  £a,yored  the  Oaiholie  Franks,  and  Voltaire  has  been  partial 
to  tha  schimiatie  Greeks.  The  prejudice  of  a  philosopher  is  less  ex* 
cusaole  than  that  of  a  Jesuit. 


•  Wilken  qaotes  a  remarkable  passage  of  William  of  Malmsbnry  as  to  the 
secret  motives  of  Urban  and  of  Bohemond  in  nrging  the  cmsade.  Clad 
repositius  propositum  non  ita  vnlgabatur.  quod  Boemundi  consilio,  pene 
totam  Baropam  in  Asiaticam  expeditionem  moveret,  at  in  tanlo  tumultu 
omnium  provinciarum  facile  obasratis  anxiliaribas,  et  Urbanns  Romam  et 
Boemundus  lUyricum  et  Macedoniam  pervaderent.  Nam  eas  terras  et 
qaidqnid  prasterea  a  Dyrrachio  usque  ad  Thessalonicam  protenditur,  Qais- 
cardus  pater,  super  Alexium  acqaisierat ;  idcirco  iUas  Boemundus  suo  jurt 
tompetere  clamttabai :  iuops  hsBreditatis  ApulisB,  quam  genitor  Bogeria 
^*      ■*  fUio  delegaverat.    Wilken,  vol.  ii.  p.  313. — M 
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assigned  amonj^  the  gardens  and  palaces  on  the  shores  of  thai 
narrow  sea.  But  an  incurable  jealousy  still  rankled  in  the 
minds  of  the  two  nations,  who  despised  each  other  as  slaves 
and  Barbarians.  Ignorance  is  the  ground  of  suspicion,  and 
suspicion  was  inflamed  into  daily  provocations:  prejudice  is 
blind,  hunger  is  deaf;  and  Alexius  is  accused  of  a  design  to 
starve  or  assault  the  Latins  in  a  dangerous  post,  on  all  sides 
encompassed  with  the  waters.**  Godfrey  sounded  his  trumpets, 
burst  ^e  net,  overspread  the  plain,  and  insulted  the  suburbs ; 
but  the  gate»  of  Constantinople  were  strongly  fortified;  the 
ramparts  were  lined  with  archers ;  and,  after  a  doubtful  con- 
flict, both  parties  listened  to  the  voice  of  peace  and  religion. 
The  gifts  and  promises  of  the  emperor  insensibly  soothed  the 
fierce  spirit  of  the  western  strangers ;  as  a  Christian  warrior, 
he  rekindled  their  zeal  for  the  prosecution  of  their  holy  enter- 
prise, which  he  engaged  to  second  with  his  troops  and  treasures. 
On  the  return  of  spring,  Godfrey  was  persuaded  to  occupy 
a  pleasant  and  plentiful  camp  in  Asia;  and  no  sooner  had  he 
passed  the  Bosphorus,  than  the  Greek  vessels  were  suddenly 
recalled  to  the  opposite  shore.  The  same  policy  was  repeated 
with  the  succeeding  chiefe,  who  were  swayed  by  the  example, 
and  weakened  by  flie  departure,  of  their  foremost  companions. 
By  his  skill  and  diligence,  Alexius  prevented  the  union  of  any 
two  of  the  confederate  armies  at  the  same  moment  under  the 
walls  of  Constantinople ;  and  before  the  feast  of  the  Pentecost 
not  a  Latin  pilgrim  was  left  on  the  coast  of  Europe. 

The  same  arms  which  threatened  Europe  might  deliver  Asia, 
and  repel  the  Turks  from  the  neighboring  shores  of  the  Bos- 
phorus and  Hellespont  The  fair  provinces  from  Nice  to 
Antioch  were  the  recent  patrimony  of  the  Roman  emperor; 
and  his  ancient  and  perpetual  claim  still  embraced  the  king- 
doms of  Syria  and  Egypt  In  his  enthusiasm,  Alexius  indulged, 
or  affected,  the  ambitious  hope  of  leading  his  new  allies  to 
subvert  the  thrones  of  the  East ;  but  the  calmer  dictates  of 
reason  and  temper  dissuaded  him  from  exposing  his  royal 
person  to  the  faith  of  unknown  and  lawless  Barbarians.  His 
prudence,  or  his  pride,  was  content  with  extorting  from  the 

**  Between  the  Black  Sea,  the  Bosphorus,  and  the  River  Barbyses^ 
which  is  deep  in  summer,  and  runs  fifteen  miles  through  a  flat  meadow. 
Its  communication  with  Europe  and  Constantinople  is  by  the  stoiM 
brid^  of  the  Bltichema,  which  in  successive  ages  was  restored  bj 
Justinian  and  Basil,  (Gyllius  de  Bosphoro  Thracio^  1  u.  c.  8.  Ducaugf 
a  P.  Christiana,  L  v.  c.  2,  p,  179.) 
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French  princes  an  oath  of  homage  and  fidelity^  and  a  solema 
|>romise,  that  they  would  either  restore,  or  hold,  their  Asiatic 
eonquesU  as  the  humble  and  loyal  vassals  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire. Their  independent  spirit  was  fired  at  the  mention  of 
this  foreign  and  voluntary  servitude :  they  snooessively  yielded 
to  the  dexterous  application  of  gifts  and  flattery ;  and  the  first 
proselytes  became  the  most  eloquent  and  effectual  missionaries 
to  multiply  the  companions  of  their  shame.  The  pride  of 
Hugh  of  Vermandois  was  soothed  by  the  honors  of  his  cap- 
tivity ;  and  in  the  brother  of  the  French  king,  the  example  of 
submission  was  prevalent  and  weigh^.  In  the  mind  of  God* 
firey  of  Bouillon  every  human  consideration  was  subordinate 
to  the  glory  of  God  and  the  success  of  the  crusade.  He  had 
firmly  resisted  the  temptations  of  Bohemond  and  Raymond, 
who  urged  the  attack  and  conquest  of  Constantinople.  Alex- 
ius esteemed  his  virtues,  deservedly  named  him  the  champion 
of  the  empire,  and  dignified  his  homage  with  the  filial  name 
and  the  rights  of  adoption.*^  The  hateful  Bohemond  was  re- 
ceived as  a  true  and  ancient  ally ;  and  if  the  emperor  reminded 
him  of  former  hostilities,  it  was  only  to  praise  the  valor  that  he 
dad  displayed,  and  the  glory  that  he  had  acquired,  in  the  fields 
of  Durazzo  and  Larissa.  The  son  of  Guiscard  was  lodged 
and  entertained,  and  served  with  Imperial  pomp :  one  day,  as 
he  passed  through  the  gallery  of  the  palace,  a  door  was  care- 
lessly left  open  to  expose  a  pile  of  gold  and  silver,  of  silk 
and  gems,  of  curious  and  costly  furniture,  that  was  heaped,  in 
seeming  disorder,  from  the  floor  to  the  roof  of  the  chamber. 
^What  conquests,"  exclaimed  the  ambitious  miser,  ^  might 
not  be  achieved  by  the  possession  of  such  a  treasure!" — 
'*It  is  your  own,"  replied  a  Greek  attendant,  who  watched 
the  motions  of  his  soul ;  and  Bohemond,  after  some  hesitation, 
condescended  to  accept  this  magnificent  present.  The  Noi- 
man  was  flattered  by  the  assurance  of  an  independent  princi- 
pality; and  Alexius  eluded,  rather  than  denied,  his  daring 
demand  of  the  office  of  great  domestic,  or  general  of  the  East 
The  two  Roberts,  the  son  of  the  conqueror  of  England,  and 
the  kinsmen  of  three  queens,**  bowed  in  their  turn  before  the 

*''  There  are  two  sorts  of  adoption,  the  one  by  arms,  the  other  by 
introducing^  the  son  between  the  shirt  and  skin  of  his  father.  Ducange 
iear  Joinville,  Diss.  zziL  p.  270)  supposes  Godfrey's  adoption  to  have 
Men  of  the  latter  sort. 

**  After  Ills  return,  Robert  of  Flanders  became  the  man  of  the  king 
ef  England,  for  a  pension  of  four  hundred  marka  See  the  first  act  ia 
Rjrmer'g  Fcsdera 
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Byzantine  thronj.  A  private  letter  of  Stephen  of  Chartrei 
attests  his  admiration  of  the  emperor,  the  most  excellent  and 
liberal  of  men,  who  taught  him  to  believe  that  he  was  a  favor> 
ite,  and  promised  to  educate  and  establish  his  youngest  son« 
In  his  southern  province,  the  count  of  St.  Giles  and  Thoulouse 
faintly  recognized  the  supremacy  of  the  king  of  France,  a 
prince  of  a  foreign  nation  and  language.  At  the  head  of  a 
hundred  thousand  men,  he  declared  that  he  was  the  soldier 
and  servant  of  Christ  alone,  and  that  the  Greek  might  be  satis- 
fied with  an  equal  treaty  of  alliance  and  friendship.  His  ob- 
stinate resistance  enhanced  the  value  and  the  price  of  his  sub- 
mission ;  and  he  shone,  says  the  princess  Anne,  among  the 
Barbarians,  as  the  sun  amidst  the  stars  of  heaven.  His  dis- 
gust of  the  noise  and  insolence  of  the  French,  his  suspicions 
of  the  designs  of  Bohemond,  the  emperor  imparted  to  his 
faithful  Raymond ;  and  that  aged  statesman  might  clearly 
discern,  that  however  false  in  friendship,  he  was  sincere  in 
his  enmity.'*  The  spirit  of  chivalry  was  last  subdued  in  the 
person  of  Tancred;  and  none  could  deem  themselves  dis- 
honored by  the  imitation  of  that  gallant  knight  He  disdained 
the  gold  and  flattery  of  the  Greek  monarch ;  assaulted  in  his 
presence  an  insolent  patrician ;  escaped  to  Asia  in  the  habit 
of  a  private  soldier ;  and  yielded  with  a  sigh  to  the  authority 
of  Bohemond,  and  the  interest  of  the  Christian  cause.  The 
best  and  QU)st  ostensible  reason  was  the  impossibility  of  pass- 
bg  the  sea  and  accomplishing  their  vow,  without  ^e  license 
and  the  vessels  of  Alexius ;  but  they  cherished  a  secret  hope, 
that  as  soon  as  they  trod  the  continent  of  Asia,  their  swords 
would  obliterate  their  shame,  and  dissolve  the  engagement, 
which  on  his  side  might  not  be  very  faithfully  pei^ormed. 
The  ceremony  of  their  homage  was  grateful  to  a  people  who 
had  long  since  considered  pride  as  the  substitute  of  power. 
High  on  his  throne,  the  emperor  sat  mute  and  immovable : 
his  majesty  was  adored  by  the.  Latin  princes ;  and  they  sub- 
mitted to  kiss  either  his  feet  or  his  knees,  an  indignity  which 
their  own  writers  are  ashamed  to  confess  and  unable  to 
deny.'* 

**  Sensit  vetus  regnandi,  &lsos  in  amore,  odia  non  fiogera  Tadlk 
▼i.44. 

^'^  The  proud  historians  of  the  ^crusades  slide  and  stamble  over  thla 
humfliating  step      Yet,  since  the  heroes  knelt  to  salute  the  em- 

Cror,  aa  he  sat  motionless  on  his  throne,  it  is  dear  that  they  must 
ve  kissed  either  his  feet  or  knees.    It  k  only  singular,  that  Anns 
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Private  or  pubKc  interest  sappressed  the  mnrmiire  of  tkt 
dukes  and  coonts ;  but  a  Freodi  baron  (he  is  supposed  to  be 
Robert  of  Paris*')  presumed  to  ascend  the  throne,  and  to 
place  himself  by  the  side  of  Alexius.  The  sage  reproof  of 
Baldwin  provoked  him  to  exclaim,  in  his  barbarous  idiom, 
""  Who  is  this  rustic,  that  keeps  his  seat,  while  so  manj  val- 
iant captains  are  standing  round  him  f  The  emperor  main- 
tained his  silence,  dissemUed  his  indignation,  and  questioned 
his  interpreter  concerning  the  meaning  of  Uie  woitis,  which 
he  partly  suspected  from  the  universal  language  of  gesture 
and  countenance.  Before  the  departure  of  the  pilgrims,  he 
endeavored  to  learn  the  name  and  condition  of  the  audacious 
baron.  ^I  am  a  Frenchman,"  replied  Robert,  ''of  the  purert 
and  most  andent  nobility  of  my  country.  All  that  I  know  is, 
that  there  is  a  church  in  my  neighborhood,?the  resort  of 
those  who  are  desirous  of  approving  their  valor  m  single  com- 
bat. Till  an  enemy  appears,  they  address  their  prayers  to 
God  and  his  saints.  That  diurch  I  have  frequently  visited. 
But  never  have  I  found  an  antagonist  who  dared  to  accept 
my  defiance."  Alexius  dismissed  the  challenger  with  some 
prudent  advice  for  his  conduct  in  the  Turkish  war£Eire ;  and  his- 
tory repeats  with  pleasure  this  lively  example  of  the  manners 
of  his  age  and  country 

The  conquest  of  Asia  was  undertaken  and  achieved 
by  Alexander,  with  thirty-five  thousand  Macedonians  and 
Greeks ;  *'  and  his  best  hope  was  in  the  strength  and  disd- 

thonld  not  have  amply  supplied  the  silence  or  ambiguity  of  the  Latina 
The  abasement  of  their  pnnces  would  have  added  a  fine  chapter  to  the 
Ceremooiale  AuLb  ByzaDttnie. 

^'  He  called  himself  ^payY^s  Mdapof  tCw  t&yivtav^  (Alexias,  L  x.  p  801.) 
What  a  title  of  noblesu  of  the  xith  centory,  if  any  one  could  now  prove 
his  inheritance  1  Amia  relates,  with  visible  pleasure,  that  the  swelling 
Barbarian,  Aartvds  -ntrv^^fitvof,  was  killed,  or  wounded,  after  fighting 
in  the  front  in  the  boiile  of  Dorykeum,  (L  xL  p.  817.)  This  circum- 
stance mav  justify  the  suspicion  of  Ducange,  (Not  p.  862,)  that  he  waft 
no  other  than  Robert  of  Paris,  of  the  district  most  peculiarly  styled  the 
Duchyor  Island  of  France,  (I/lale  de  France.) 

'*  With  the  same  penetration,  Ducange  discovers  his  church  to  be 
that  of  St  Drausus,  or  Drosin,  of  Soissons,  quern  duello  dimicaturi  so* 
lent  invocare :  pngiles  qui  ad  memoriam  ejus  (hU  tomb)  pemoctant  in- 
victos  reddit^  ut  et  de  Burgundi&  et  Italic  tali  necessitate  confugiatur 
ad  eum.    Joan.  Sariberiensis,  epist  189. 

'*  There  is  some  diversity  on  the  numbers  of  his  army ;  but  no  aih 
liiority  can  be  compared  with  that  of  Ptolemy,  who  states  it  at  &W9 
lliouiaod  horse  and  thirty  thousand  foot,  (see  Usher's  Annalee^  a  16S.) 
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pline  of  his  phalanx  of  infantry.  The  principal  force  of  the 
crusaders  consisted  in  their  cavalry ;  and  when  that  force 
was  mustered  in  the  plains  of  Bithjrnia,  the  knights  and  their 
martial  attendants  on  horseback  amounted  to  one  hundred 
thousand  fighting  men,  completely  armed  with  the  helmet  and 
coat  of  mail.,  The  value  of  these  soldiers  deserved  a  strict 
and  authentic  account ;  and  the  flower  of  European  chivalry 
might  furnish,  in  a  first  effort,  this  formidable  body  of  heavy 
horse.  A  part  of  the  infantry  might  be  enrolled  for  the  ser- 
vice of  scouts,  pioneers,  and  archers ;  but  the  promiscuous 
crowd  were  lost  in  their  own  disorder ;  and  we  depend  not 
on  the  eyes  and  knowledge,  but  on  the  belief  and  iancy,  of  a 
chaplain  of  Count  Baldwin,^*  in  the  estimate  of  six  hundred 
thousand  pilgrims  able  to  bear  arms,  besides  the  priests  and 
monks,  the  women  and  children  of  the  lAtin  camp.  The 
reader  starts ;  and  before  he  is  recovered  from  his  surprise,  I 
shall  add,  on  the  same  testimony,  that  if  all  who  took  the 
cross  had  accomplished  their  vow,  above  six  millions  would 
have  migrated  from  Europe  to  Asia.  Under  this  oppres- 
sion of  faith,  I  derive  some  relief  from  a  more  sagacious  and 
thinking  writer,**  who,  after  the  same  review  of  the  cavalry, 
accuses  the  credulity  of  the  priest  of  Chartres,  and  even 
doubts  whether  the  Cisalpine  regions  (in  the  geography  of  a 
Frenchman)  were  sufficient  to  produce  and  pour  forth  such 
incredible  multitudes.  The  coolest  scepticism  will  remem- 
ber, that  of  these  religious  volunteers  great  numbers  never 
beheld  Constantinople  and  Nice.  Of  enthusiasm  the  influ- 
ence is  irregular  and  transient :  many  were  detained  at  home 
by  reason  or  cowardice,  by  poverty  or  weakness ;  and  many 
were  repulsed  by  the  obstacles  of  the  way,  the  more  insu- 
perable as  they  were  unforeseen,  to  these  ignorant  fanatics. 
The  savage  countries  of  Hungary  and  Bulgaria  were  whitened 
with  their  bones :  their  vanguard  was  cut  in  pieces  by  the 
Turkish  sultan ;  and  the  loss  of  the  first  adventure,  by  the  sword, 
or  climate,  or  fatigue,  has  already  been  stated  at  three  hundred 
thousand  men.     Yet  the  myriads  that  survived,  that  marched, 

^*  Fulcher.  Carnotensis,  p.  887.  He  enumerates  nineteen  nations  of 
different  names  and  languages,  (p.  889 ;)  but  I  do  not  clearly  appre- 
hend his  difference  between  the  Franci  and  Galliy  TtcUi  and  Apuli, 
ISsewhere  (p.  886)  he  contemptuously  brands  the  deserters. 

'•  Quibert,  p.  556.  Yet  even  his  gentle  opposition  implies  aD  hn- 
BMCue  multitude.  By  Ur^n  IL,  in  the  fervor  of  his  zeaX  it  is  oo^ 
rated  at  800,000  pilgrims,  (epist  xvi.  ConciL  torn,  xii  p.  781.) 
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ikkht  pressed  forwards  on  the  holy  pilgrimiige,  were  a  suljed 
of  astonishment  to  themselves  and  to  the  Greeks.  The  copi- 
ous energy  of  her  language  sinks  under  the  efforts  of  the 
princess  Anne :  '*  the  images  of  locusts,  of  leaves  and  flowers, 
of  the  sands  of  the  sea,  or  the  stars  of  heaven,  imperfectly 
represent  what  she  had  seen  and  heard ;  and  the  daughter  of 
Alexius  exclaims,  that  Europe  was  loosened  from  its  founda- 
tions, and  hurled  against  Asia.  The  ancient  hosts  of  Dariut 
and  Xerxes  labor  under  the  same  doubt  of  a  vague  and  in* 
de6nite  magnitude ;  but  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  that  a  larger 
number  has  never  been  contained  within  the  lines  of  a  single 
camp,  than  at  the  siege  of  Nice,  the  first  operation  of  the 
Latin  princes.  Their  motives,  their  characters,  and  their 
arms,  have  been  already  displayed.  Of  their  troops  the  most 
numerous  portion  were  natives  of  France :  the  Low  Countries^ 
the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  and  Apulia,  sent  a  pow^ul  reen- 
forcement:  some  bands  of  adventurers  were  drawn  firom 
Spain,  Lombardy,  and  England ; "  and  from  the  distant  bogs 
and  mountains  of  L-eland  or  Scotland^'  issued  some  naked 
and  savage  fanatics,  ferocious  at  home  but  unwarhke  abroad. 
Had  not  superstition  condemned  the  sacril^ous  prudence  of 
depriving  the  poorest  or  weakest  Christian  of  the  merit  of  the 
pilgrimage,  the  useless  crowd,  with  mouths  but  without  hands^ 
might  have  been  stationed  in  the  Greek  empire,  till  their 
companions  had  opened  and  secured  the  way  of  the  Lord. 
A  small  remnant  of  the  pilgrims,  who  passed  the  Bosphorus, 

^*  Alexias,  1.  x.  p.  283,  805.  Her  fiEbstidioas  delica^  oomphuns  of 
their  strange  and  inarticulate  names ;  and  indeed  there  is  scarcely  one 
that  she  has  not  contrived  to  disfigure  with  the  proud  ignorance  so 
dear  and  familiar  to  a  polished  people.  I  shall  select  only  one  exam- 
ple, SangeUiy  for  the  coimt  of  St  Giles. 

^^  William  of  Malmsbury  (who  wrote  about  the  year  1130)  hks  in- 
serted in  his  history  (i  iv.  p.  130 — 164)  a  narrative  of  the  first  cru- 
sade: but  I  wish  that,  instead  of  listening  to  the  tenue  murmur 
which  had  passed  the  British  ocean,  (p.  143,)  he  had  confined  himself 
to  the  numbers,  funilies,  and  adventures  of  his  countrymen.  I  find  in 
Dugdale,  that  an  English  Norman,  Stephen  earl  of  Albemarle  and 
Holdemesse,  led  the  rear-guard  with  Duke  Robert,  at  the  battle  of 
Antioch,  (Baronage,  part  I  p.  61.) 

^'  Yideres  Scotorum  apud  se  ferocium  alias  imbellium  cuneos, 
{Gnihert,  p.  471 ;)  the  crus  intectum  and  hispida  ehlamys^  may  suit  the 
Highlanders ;  but  the  finibus  uliginosis  may  rather  apply  to  the  Irisli 
h^.  William  of  Malmsbury  expressly  mentions  ine  Wekli  and 
Beots,  ^,  (L  iv.  p.  133,)  who  quitted,  the  former  Tenatioiem  saltaun^ 
te  latter  familiaritatem  pulicom 
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permitted  to  visit  the  holy  sepulchre.  Their  uortbeni 
ooDstitution  was  scorched  by  the  rajs,  and  infected  by  tht 
/apors,  of  a  Syrian  sun.  They  consumed,  with  heedless 
prodigality,  their  stores  of  water  and  provision  :  their  num- 
bers exhausted  the  inland  country :  the  sea  was  remote,  the 
Greeks  were  unfriendly,  and  the  Christians  of  every  sect  fled 
before  the  voracious  and  cruel  rapine  of  their  brethren*  In 
the  dire  necessity  of  famine,  they  sometimes  roasted  and  de- 
voured the  flesh  of  their  in&nt  or  adult  captives.  Among 
the  Turks  and  Saracens,  the  idolaters  of  Europe  were  ren- 
dered more  odious  by  the  name  and  reputation  of  Cannibals ; 
the  spies,  who  introduced  themselves  into  the  kitchen  of 
Bohemond,  were  shown  several  human  bodies  turning  on  the 
spit:  and  the  artful  Norman  encouraged  a  report,  which 
increased  at  the  same  time  the  abhorrence  and  the  terror  of  the 
infidels.** 

I  have  expiated  with  pleasure  on  the  first  steps  of  the 
crusaders,  as  they  paint  the  manners  and  character  of  Europe : 
but  I  shall  abridge  the  tedious  and  uniform  narrative  of  their 
blind  achievements,  which  were  performed  by  strength  and 
are  described  by  ignorance.  From  their  first  station  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Nicomedia,  they  advanced  in  successive 
divisions ;  passed  the  contracted  limit  of  the  Greek  empire ; 
(mened  a  road  through  the  hills,  and  commenced,  by  the  siege 
of  his  capital,  their  pious  warfare  against  the  Turkish  sultan. 
His  kingdom  of  Roum  extended  from  the  Hellespont  to  the 
confines  of  Syria,  and  barred  the  pilgrimage  of  Jerusalem  • 
his  name  was  Kilidge-Arslan,  or  Sioliman,**  of  the  race  of 
Seljuk,  and  son  of  the  first  conqueror ;  and  in  the  defence  of 

^*  This  cannibal  hunger,  sometimes  real,  more  frequently  an  arti- 
fice or  a  lie,  may  be  found  in  Anna  Comnena,  (Alexias,  L  x.  p.  288,) 
Guibert,  (p.  646,)  Raddlph.  Oadom^  (a  97.)  The  stratagem  is  related 
by  the  author  of  the  Gesta  Francorum,  the  monk  Robert  Baldric,  and 
Raymond  des  Agiles,  in  the  siege  and  tamine  of  Aotioch. 

^  His  Mussulman  appellation  of  Soliman  is  used  by  the  Latins,  and 
his  character  is  highly  embellished  by  Tasso.  His  Turkish  name  of 
Kilidge-Arslan  (A.  H.  486—500,  A.  D.  1192—1206.  See  De  Guigaes*8 
Tables,  tom.  I  p.  245)  is  employed  by  the  Orientals,  and  with  some 
corruption  by  the  Greeks ;  but  little  more  than  his  name  can  be 
found  in  the  Mahometan  writers,  who  are  dry  and  su  ky  on  the  subjed 
«^  the  first  crusade,  (De  Guignes,  tom.  iii.  p.  ii  p.  10— -80.)* 
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a  land  which  the  Turks  considered  as  their  own,  he  deserved 
the  praise  of  his  enemies,  by  whom  alone  he  is  known  to  pos- 
terity. Yielding  to  the  first  impulse  of  the  torrent,  he  deposit- 
ed his  family  and  treasure  in  Nice ;  retired  to  the  mountains 
with  fifty  thousand  horse  ;  and  twice  descended  to  assault  the 
camps  or  quartern  of  the  Christian  besiegers,  which  formed 
an  imperfect  circle  of  above  six  miles.  The  lofty  and  solid 
walls  of  Nice  were  covered  by  a  deep  ditch,  and  flanked  by 
three  hundred  and  seventy  towere;  and  on  the  verge  of 
Christendom,  the  Moslems  were  trained  in  arms,  and  inflamed 
by  religion.  Before  this  city,  the  French  princes  occupied 
their  stations,  and  prosecuted  their  attacks  without  corre- 
spondence or  subordination :  emulation  prompted  their  valor ; 
but  their  valor  was  sullied  by  cruelty,  and  their  emulation 
degenerated  into  envy  and  civil  discord.  In  the  siege  of 
Nice,  the  arts  and  engines  of  antiquity  were  employed  by  the 
Latins ;  the  mine  and  the  battering-ram,  the  tortoise,  and  the 
belfrey  or  movable  turret,  artificial  fire,  and  the  catapult  and 
halisty  the  sling,  and  the  crossbow  for  the  casting  of  stones 
and  darts.*'  In  the  space  of  seven  weeks  much  labor  and 
blood  were  expended,  and  some  progress,  especially  by  Count 
Raymond,  was  made  on  the  side  of  the  besiegers.  But  the 
Turks  could  protract  their  resistance  and  secure  their  escape, 
as  long  as  they  were  masters  of  the  Lake  **  Ascanius,  which 
stretches  several  miles  to  the  westward  of  the  city.  The 
means  of  conquest  were  supplied  by  the  prudence  and  indus- 
try of  Alexius ;  a  great  number  of  boats  was  transported  on 
sledges  from  the  sea  to  the  lake ;  they  were  filled  vnth  the 
most  dexterous  of  his  archers  ;  the  flight  of  the  sultana  was 
intercepted ;  Nice  was  invested  by  land  and  water ;  and  a 
Greek  emissary  persuaded  the  inhabitants  to  accept  his  mas- 
ter's protection,  and  to  save  themselves,  by  a  timely  surren- 
der, from  the  rage  of  the  savages  of  Eurdpe.  In  the  moment 
of  victory,  or  at  least  of  hope,  the  crusaders,  thirsting  for 
blood  and  plunder,  were  awed  by  the  Imperial  banner  that 


*^  On  the  fortifications,  engines,  and  sieges  of  the  middle  ages, 
Mnraton,  (Antiquitat.  Italias,  torn,  il  dissert  xxvl  p.  462 — 524.)  The 
kelfredus,  from  whence  our  belfrey,  was  the  movable  tower  of  the 
•ocients,  (Ducange,  torn.  i.  p.  608.) 

*'  I  cannot  forbear  remarking  the  resemblance  between  the  elegt 
•ad  lake  of  Nice,  with  the  operations  of  Heman  Oortea  before 
Dr.  Robertson,  History  of  America,  L  v. 
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streamed  from  the  citadel  ;*  and  Alexius  guarded  with  jeal- 
ous vigilauce  this  important  conquest.  The  murmurs  of  the 
chie&  were  stifled  by  honor  or  interest ;  and  after  a  halt  of  nine 
days,  they  directed  their  march  towards  Phrygia  under  the 
guidance  of  a  Greek  general,  whom  they  suspected  of  a  secret 
connivance  with  the  sultan.  The  consort  and  the  principal  ser- 
vants of  Soliman  had  been  honorably  restored  without  ransom ; 
and  the  emperor's  generosity  to  the  miscreants**  was  interpreted 
•8  treason  to  the  Christian  cause. 

Soliman  was  rather  provoked  than  dismayed  by  the  loss  of 
his  capital:  he  admonished  his  subjects  and  allies  of  this 
strange  invasion  of  the  Western  Barbarians ;  the  Turkish 
emirs  obeyed  the  call  of  loyalty  or  religion ;  the  Turkman 
hordes  encamped  round  his  standard ;  and  his  whole  force  is 
loosely  stated  by  the  Christians  at  two  hundred,  or  even  three 
hundred  and  sixty  thousand  horse.  Yet  he  patiently  waited 
till  they  had  left  behind  them  the  sea  and  the  Greek  frontier ; 
and  hovering  on  the  flanks,  observed  their  careless  and  confi- 
dent progress  in  two  columns  beyond  the  view  of  each  other. 
Some  miles  before  they  coulfl  reach  Dorylseum  in  Phrygia, 
the  left,  and  least  numerous,  division  was  surprised,  and  at- 
tacked, and  almost  oppressed,  by  the  Turkish  cavalry."  The 
hgat  of  the  weather,  the  clouds  of  arrows,  and  the  barbarous 
onset,  overwhelmed  the  crusaders ;  they  lost  their  order  and 
confidence,  and  the  Mnting  fight  was  sustained  by  the  per- 
sonal valor,  rather  than  by  the  military  conduct,  of  Bohemond, 
Tancred,  and  Robert  of  Normandy.  They  were  revived  by 
the  welcome  banners  of  Duke  Godfrey,  who  flew  to  their 
succor,  with  the  count  of  Vermandois,  and  sixty  thousand 
horse ;  and  was  followed  by  Raymond  of  Tholouse,  the  bishop 


^*  MeerearUf  a  word  invented  by  the  French  crusaders,  and  confined 
in  that  language  to  its  primitive  sense.  It  should  seem,  that  the  zeal 
of  our  ancestors  boiled  higher,  and  that  they  branded  every  unbeliever 
as  a  rascal.  A  similar  prejudice  still  lurks  in  the  minds  of  many  who 
think  themselves  Christians. 

"  Baronius  has  produced  a  very  doubtful  letter  to  his  brother  Roger, 
(A.  D.  1098,  No.  15.)  The  enemies  consisted  of  Medes,  Persians,  Chal- 
deans :  be  it  so.  The  first  attack  was  cum  nostro  ineommodo ;  true 
and  tender.  But  why  Godfrey  of  Bouillon  and  Hugh  brothers  I  Tan- 
cred is  styled  JUitu;  of  whom?  Certainly  not  of  Roger,  nor  of 
fVohemond. 

*  Anna  Comnena  calls  it  dpdiia  tin  napaioatis. — ^If. 
▼OL.    V. Bb 
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of  Pay,  and  die  remaiDder  of  the  sacred  anny.  Wiiliout  a 
moment's  pause,  they  formed  in  new  ord  )r,  am'  jidvanoed  to 
a  second  battle.  They  were  received  with  equal  resojation ; 
and,  in  their  common  disdun  for  the  anwarlike  people  <^ 
Greece  and  Asia,  it  was  confessed  on  both  sides,  that  the 
Tarks  and  the  Franks  were  the  only  nations  entitled  to  th« 
appellation  of  soldiers.**  Their  encounter  was  varied.  anJ 
balanced  by  the  contrast  of  arms  and  disdpline ;  of  the  dired 
charge,  and  wheeling  evolutions ;  of  the  couched  lance,  and 
the  l»randished  javdin;  of  a  weigh^  broadsword,  and  i 
crooked  sabre ;  of  cumbrous  armor,  and  thin  flowing  robes ; 
and  of  the  long  Tartar  bow,  and  the  arbcUist  or  crossbow,  a 
deadly  weapon,  yet  unknown  to  the  OrientaLs.**  As  long  as 
the  horses  were  fresh,  and  the  quivers  full,  Soliman  main- 
tained the  advantage  of  the  day ;  and  four  thousand  Christians 
were  pierced  by  the  Turkish  arrows.  In  the  evening,  swiftness 
yielded  to  strength :  on  either  side,  the  numbers  were  equal 
or  at  least  as  great  as  any  ground  could  hold,  or  any  generab 
could  manage ;  but  in  turning  the  hills,  the  last  division  ot 
Raymond  and  his  provincials  was  led,  perhaps  without  design 
on  the  rear  of  an  exhausted  enemy  ;  and  the  long  contest  wa^ 
determined.  Besides  a  nameless  and  unaccounted  multitude, 
three  thousand  Pagan  knights  were  slain  in  the  battle  and 
pursuit ;  the  camp  of  Soliman  was  pillaged ;  and  in  the  vari- 
ety of  precious  spoil,  the  curiosity  >>f  the  Latins  was  amused 
with  foreign  arms  and  apparel,  and  the  new  aspect  of  drome- 
daries  and  camels.  The  importance  of  the  victory  was  proved 
by  the  hasty  retreat  of  the  sultan :  reserving  ten  thousand 
guards  of  the  relics  of  his  army,  Soliman  evacuated  the 
kingdom  of  Roum,  and  hastened  to  implore  the  aid,  and 
kindle  the  resentment,  of  his  Eastern  brediren.  In  a  march 
uf  five  hundred  miles,  the  crusaders  traversed  the  Lesset 
Asia,  through  a  wasted  land  and  deserted  towns,  without  find- 
wig  either  a  friend   or  an   enemy.      The   geographer**  may 

-" ■  -■    ■  -  ■  -  ■  -     ,    1 1  ■  ■■  ■-  »  ■  ■  ■■■■■■■■—■  .^ 

**  Verumtamen  dicimt  se  esse  de  Francorum  generatkxie ;  et  quia 
niillus  homo  naturaliter  debet  esse  miles  nisi  Franci  et  Turci,  (Gesta 
Francorum,  p.  7.)  The  same  community  of  blood  and  valor  is  attested 
by  Archbishop  Baldric,  (p.  99.) 

••  BalistOy  Balestra,  ArbcUestre.  See  Muratori,  Antiq.  tonL  iL  p  511 
— 624.  Ducange,  Gloss.  Laiia  torn.  t.  p.  631,  682.  In  the  time  of 
Anna  Comnena,  this  weapon,  which  she  describes  under  the  name  of 
Hongra^  was  unknown  in  the  East,  (1.  x.  p.  291.)  Bj  a  humane  incon 
wmtencY,  the  pope  strove  to  prohibit  it  in  Christian  wars. 

^  Ilka  curious  reader  may  compare  the  classic  leamiDg  of  Cellanv 
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trace  the  position  of  Dorylaeum,  Antioch  of  Fisidia,  Iconium, 
Archelais,  and  Germanicia,  and  may  compare  those  claBsio 
appellations  with  the  modern  names  of  Eskisbehr  the  old  city, 
Akshehr  the  white  city,  Cogni,  Erekli,  and  Marash.  As  the 
pilgrims  passed  over  a  desert,  where  a  draught  of  water  is 
exchanged  for  silver,  they  were  tormented  by  intolerable 
thirst ;  and  on  the  banks  of  the  first  rivulet,  their  haste  and 
intemperance  were  still  more  pernicious  to  the  disorderly 
tlirong.  They  climbed  with  toil  and  danger  the  steep  and 
slippery  sides  of  Mount  Taurus;  many  of  the  soldiers  cast 
away  Uieir  arms  to  secure  their  footsteps  ;  and  had  not  terror 
preceded  their  van,  the  long  and  trembling  file  might  have 
been  driven  down  the  precipice  by  a  handful  of  resolute  en- 
emies. Two  of  their  most  respectable  chiefe,  the  duke  of 
Lorraine  and  the  count  of  Tholouse,  were  carried  in  litters : 
Raymond  was  raised,  as  it  is  said  by  miracle,  from  a  hope- 
less malady ;  and  Godfrey  had  been  torn  by  a  bear,  as  he 
pursued  that  rough  and  perilous  chase  in  the  mountains  of 
Pisidia. 

To  improve  the  general  consternation,  the  cousin  of  6ohe« 
mond  and  tbe  brother  of  Godfrey  were  detached  from  the 
main  army  with  their  respective  squadrons  of  ^ve,  and  of 
seven,  hundred  knights.  They  overran  in  a  rapid  career  the 
hills  and  sea-coast  of  Cilicia,  from  Cogni  to  the  Syrian  gates : 
the  Norman  standard  was  first  planted  on  the  walls  of  Tarsus 
and  Malmistra ;  but  the  proud  injustice  of  Baldwin  at  length 
provoked  the  patient  and  generous  Italian  f  and  they  turned 
their  consecrated  swords  against  each  other  in  a  private  and 
profane  quarrel.  Honor  was  the  motive,  and  hme  the  re- 
ward, of  Tancred ;  but  fortune  smiled  on  the  more  selfish 
enterprise  of  his  rival."    He  was  called  to  the  assistance  of 

and  the  geographical  science  of  D*Anville.  William  of  Tyre  is  the 
only  historian  o^  the  crusades  who  has  any  knowledge  of  antiquity ; 
and  M.  Otter  trod  almost  in  the  footsteps  of  the  Franks  from  Con- 
stantinople to  Antioch,  (Voyage  en  Turquie  et  en  Perse,  tom.  I  p.  85 
—88.)* 

••  This  detached  conquest  of  Edessa  is  best  represented  by  Ful- 
cherius  Oarnotensis,  or  of  Chartres,  (in  the  collections  of  Bongarsiua, 
Duchesne,  and  Martenne,)  the  valiant  chaplain  of  Count  Baldwin, 
(Esprit  des   Croisades,  tom.   I   p.  13,  14.)    In  the  disputes  of  thai 


*  The  joam^  of  Col.  Macdonald  Kinueir  in  Asia  Minor  throws 
flnUe  ligDt  on  the  geography  of  this  march  of  the  crusaders — M. 
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II  Greek  or  ArmeDian  tyrant,  who  had  been  suffered  under 
the  Turkish  yoke  to  reign  over  the  Christians  of  Edessa. 
Baldwin  accepted  the  character  of  his  son  and  champion; 
but  no  sooner  was  he  introduced  into  the  city,  than  he  in- 
flamed the  people  to  the  massacre  of  his  fether,  occupied  the 
throne  and  treasure,  extended  his  conquests  over  the  hills  of 
Armenia  and  the  plain  of  Mesopotamia,  and  founded  the  first 
principality  of  the  Franks  or  Latins,  which  subsisted  fifty-four 
years  beyond  the  Euphrates."* 

Before  the  Franks  could  enter  Sjrria,  the  summer,  and  even 
the  autumn,  were  completely  wasted :  the  siege  of  Antioch, 
or  the  separation  and  repose  of  the  army  during  the  winter 
season,  was  strongly  debated  in  their  council :  the  love  of 
arms  and  the  holy  sepulchre  urged  them  to  advance ;  and 
reason  perhaps  was  on  the  side  of  resolution,  since  every 
hour  of  delay  abates  the  fame  and  force  of  the  invader,  and 
multiplies  the  resources  of  defensive  war.  The  capital  of 
Syria  was  protected  by  the  River  Orontes;  and  the  iron 
bridge  *^  of  nine  arches,  derives  its  name  firom  the  massy 
gates  of  the  two  towers  which  are  constructed  at  either  end. 
They  were  opened  by  the  sword  of  the  duke  of  Normandy : 
his  victory  gave  entrance  to  three  hundred  thousand  cru- 
saders, an  account  which  may  allow  some  scope  for  losses 
and  desertion,  but  which  clearly  detects  much  exaggeration  in 
the  review  of  Nice.  In  the  description  of  Antioch,*"  it  is  not 
easy  to  define  a  middle  term  between  her  ancient  magnifi- 
cence, under  the  successors  of  Alexander  and  Augustus,  and 
the  modern  aspect  of  Turkish  desolation.  The  Tetrapolis, 
or  four  cities,  if  they  retained  their  name  and  position,  must 
have  left  a  large  vacuity  in  a  circumference  of  twelve  miles ; 
and  that  measure,  as  well  as  the   number  of  four   hundred 


prince  with  Tancred.  his  partiality  is  encountered  by  the  partiality  of 
Kadulphus  Cadomensis,  the  soldier  and  historian  of  the  gallant  oiai* 
quis. 

*'  See  de  Guignes,  Hist  des  Huns,  torn.  L  p.  466. 

•"  For  Antioch,  see  Pocock,  (Description  of  the  East,  vol  il  p.  L 
p^  188 — 193,)  Otter,  (Voyage  en  Turquie,  <fec.,  torn.  I  p.  81,  Ac,)  the 
Turkish  geographer,  (in  Otter's  notes,)  the  Index  Geographicus  of 
Schultens,  (ad  calcem  Bohadin.  Vit  Saladin.,)  and  AbuUeda,  (Tabula 
Sjriffi,  p.  115,  116,  vers.  Reiske.) 


*  This  bridge  was  over  the  Ifrin,  not  the  Orontes,  at  a  distance  d 
iMigves  from  Aotiocb     See  Wilken,  vol.  i.  p.  172.— M. 
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towers,  are  not  perfectly  oonsisteDt  with  the  five  gates,  so 
often  meDtioned  in  the  history  of  the  siege.  Yet  Antioch 
must  have  still  flourished  as  a  great  and  populous  capital.  At 
the  head  of  the  Turkish  emirs,  Baghisian,  a  veteran  chief^ 
commanded  in  the  place :  his  garrison  was  composed  of  sii 
or  seven  thousand  horse,  and  fifteen  or  twenty  thousand  foot : 
one  hundred  thousaud  Moslems  are  said  to  have  fallen  by 
the  sword ;  and  their  numbers  were  probably  inferior  to  the 
Greeks,  Armenians,  and  Syrians,  who  had  been  no  more  than 
fourteen  years  the  slaves  of  the  house  of  Seljuk.  From  the 
remains  of  a  solid  and  stately  wall,  it  appears  to  have  arisen 
to  the  height  of  threescore  feet  in  the  valleys ;  and  wherever 
less  art  and  labor  had  been  applied,  the  ground  was  supposed 
to  be  defended  by  the  river,  the  morass,  and  the  mountains. 
Notwithstanding  these  fortifications,  the  city  had  been  repeat- 
edly taken  by  the  Persians,  the  Arabs,  the  Greeks,  and  the 
Turks ;  so  large  a  circuit  must  have  yielded  many  pervious 
points  of  attack ;  and  in  a  siege  that  was  formed  about  the 
middle  of  October,  the  vigor  of  the  execution  could  alone 
justify  the  boldness  of  the  attempt.  Whatever  strength  and 
valor  could  perform  in  the  field  was  abundantly  discharged  by 
the  champions  of  the  cross  :  in  the  frequent  occasions  of  sal- 
lies, of  forage,  of  the  attack  and  defence  of  convoys,  they 
were  often  victorious ;  and  we  can  only  complain,  that  their 
exploits  are  sometimes  enlarged  beyond  the  scale  of  proba- 
bihty  and  truth.  The  sword  of  Godfrey**  divided  a  Turk 
from  the  shoulder  to  the  haunch ;  and  one  half  of  the  infidel 
fell  to  the  ground,  while  the  other  was  transported  by  his 
horse  to  the  city  gate.  As  Robert  of  Normandy  rode  against 
his  antagonist,  *^  I  devote  thy  head,"  he  piously  exclaimed 
^  to  the  daemons  of  hell ;"  and  that  head  was  instantly  cloven 
to  the  breast  by  the  resistless  stroke  of  his  descending  fal« 
chion.     But  the  reaUty  or  the  report  of  such  gigantic  prow- 

''  Ensem  elevat,  eumque  a  sinistra  parte  scapularuin,  tanti  virtute 
intorsit,  ut  quod  pectus  medium  disjunxit  spinam  et  vitalia  interrupit ; 
et  sic  lubricus  ensis  super  crus  dextrum  iuteger  exivit :  sicque  caput 
integrum  cum  dextra  parte  corporis  immersit  gurgite,  partemque  qua 
equo  prsBsidebat  remisit  civitati,  (Robert  Mon.  p.  60.)  Cujus  ense 
tiajectus,  Turcus  duo  factus  est  Turci:  ut  inferior  alter  in  urlieiq 
equitaret,  alter  arcitenens  in  flumine  nataret,  (Radulph.  Cadom.  c  68, 
p.  304.)  Yet  he  justifies  the  deed  by  the  stupmdis  viribus  of  Godfrey ; 
and  William  of  Tyre  covers  it  by  obstupuit  populus  facti  novitat« 
....  mirabilis,  (1.  v.  a  6,  p.  701.)  Tet  it  mxuA  not  have  appeared 
iRCKilible  to  the  knights  of  that  age. 
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«M  **  mtut  have  tanght  the  Moslems  to  keep  within  their 

walU :  aiul  agairmt  thrjft^   walls  of  earth  or  stone,  the  swori 
aiid   th<{  lance  were  unavailing  weapons.     In  the  slow  and 
nuccesftive  laV>orA  of  a  fiiege,  the  crusaders  were  supine  and 
ij^Dorant,  withont  skill  to  contrive,  or  money  to  purchase,  of 
induHtry  to  use,  the  artificial  engines  and  implements  of  as- 
sault.    In   the  conquest  of  Nice,  they  had  been  powerfully 
gMiitted  by  Uie  wealth  and  knowledge  of  the  Greek  emperor : 
hU  aliAonce  was  poorly  supplied  by  some  Genoese  and  Pisan 
v<iiM<tU,  that  were  attracted  by  religion  or  trade  to  the  coast 
of  Hyria :  the  stores  were  scanty,  the  return  precarious,  and 
the  oommunication   difficult   and   dangerous.      Indolence  or 
w(«kn(tiis  had  prevented  the  Franks  from  investing  the  entire 
circuit ;  and  tlie  perpetual  freedom  of  two  gates  relieved  the 
wants  and  recruited  the  garrison  of  the  city.     At  the  end  of 
iH»von  months,  after  the  ruin  of  their  cavalry,  and  an  enor- 
mous loss  by  famine,  desertion  and  fatigue,  the  progress  of 
the  crusaders  was  imperceptible,   and  their  success  remote, 
if  the  Latin  Ulysses,  the  artful  and  amliitious  Bohemond,  had 
not  employed  the  arms  of  cunning  and  deceit     The   Chris- 
tians 01  Antioch  were  numerous  and  discontented :  Phirouz, 
a  Syrian  renegado,  had  acquired  the  favor  of  the  emir  and 
the  command  of  three  towers ;  and  the  merit  of  his  repent- 
ance disguised  to  the  Latins,  and  perhaps  to  himself^  the  foul 
design  of  perfidy  and  treason.     A  secret  correspondence,  for 
their  mutual  interest,  was  soon  established  between  Phirouz 
and   the  prince  of  Tarento ;  and  Bohemond  declared  in  the 
council  of  the  chiefe,  that  he  could  deliver  the  city  into  their 
hands.*     But  he  claimed  the  sovereignty  of  Antioch  as  the 
'©ward  of  his  service ;  and  the  proposal  which  had  been  re- 
J**ct<*d  by  the  envy,  was  at  length  extorted  from  the  distress, 
2^  his  equals.     The  nocturnal  surprise  was  executed  by  the 
yf^neh   and   Norman   princes,  who  ascended  in  person  the 
Mtalintf-laildeni  that  were  thrown  from  the  walls :  their  new 
prfmtfilytn,  aflU^r  the  murder  of  his   too    scrupulous  brother, 
••MwrmnMl  and  introduced  the  servants  of  Christ;  the  army 

• 

^a     MUM  ilm  nipliyltn  of  Robert,  Raymond,  and  the  modest  Tancred, 
^"**  >Ni|HiMifi  NlliiniMi  on  bin  iiquire,  (Uandulph.  Cadom.  c  58.) 


;4,',**'^N  iiiiimifHt  ml  \ 
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1.  il.  II.  an.    Phirouz,  or  Azzerrad,  the  hr^istpiata 

N  |i)llii||fHt  stMl  put  to  tlw  tortare  by  Bagi  Sejan,  the  prince  of 
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nislied  through  the  gates ;  and  the  Moslems  soon  found,  that 
although  mercy  was  hopeless,  resistance  was  impotent.  But 
the  citadel  still  refused  to  surrender ;  and  the  victims  them- 
selves were  speedily  encompassed  and  besieged  by  the  in- 
numerable forces  of  Kerboga,  prince  of  Mosul,  who,  with 
twenty-eight  Turkish  emirs,  advanced  to  the  deliverance  of 
Antioch.  Five-and-twenty  days  the  Ghristian&  spent  on  the 
verge  of  destruction ;  and  the  proud  lieutenant  of  the  caliph 
and  the  sultan  left  them  only  the  choice  of  servitude  or  death." 
In  this  extremity  they  collected  the  relics  of  their  strength, 
sallied  from  the  town,  and  in  a  single  memorable  day,  anni- 
hilated or  dispersed  the  host  of  Turks  and  Arabians,  which 
they  might  safely  report  to  have  consisted  of  six  hundred 
thousand  men.'*  Their  supernatural  allies  I  shall  proceed  to 
consider :  the  human  causes  of  the  victory  of  Antioch  were 
the  fearless  despair  of  the  Franks ;  and  the  surprise,  the  dis- 
cord, perhaps  the  errors,  of  their  unskil^l  and  presumptuous 
adversaries.  The  battle  is  described  with  as  much  disorder  as 
it  was  fought ;  but  we  may  observe  the  tent  of  Kerboga,  a 
movable  and  spacious  palace,  enriched  with  the  luxury  of  Asia, 
and  capable  of  holding  above  two  thousand  persons ;  we  may 
distinguish  his  three  thousand  guards,  who  were  cased,  the 
horse  as  well  as  the  men,  in  complete  steel. 

In  the  eventful  period  of  the  siege  and  defence  of  Antioch, 
the  crusaders  were  alternately  exalted  by  victory  or  sunk  in 
despair ;  either  swelled  with  plenty  or  emaciated  with  hunger. 
A  speculative  reasoner  might  suppose,  that  their  faith  had  a 
strong  and  serious  influence  on  their  practice ;  and  that  the 
soldiers  of  the  cross,  the  deliverers  of  the  holy  sepulchre,  pre- 
pared themselves  by  a  sober  and  virtuous  life  for  the  daily 
contemplation   of  martyrdom.     Experience   blows  away  this 

**  After  mentioning  the  distress  and  bumble  petition  of  the.  Franks, 
Abnlpharagius  adds  Uie  haughty  reply  of  Codbuka,  or  Kerboga,  **  Non 
•vasuri  estis  nisi  per  gladium,"  (Dvnast.  p.  242.) 

**  In  describing  the  host  of  Kerboga,  most  of  the  Latic  historians, 
the  author  of  the  Qesta,  (p.  17,)  Robert  Monachus,  p.  66,)  Baldric, 
(p.  Ill,)  Fulcherius  Carnotensis,  (p.  392,)  Guibert,  (p.  512,)  WUliam 
of  Tyre,  (L  vi.  c.  8,  p.  714,)  Bernard  lliesaurai'ius,  (c.  39,  p.  696,) 
are  content  with  the  vague  expressions  of  infinita  multitude,  umnen- 
•um  agmen,  innumers  copi»  or  gentes,  which  correspond  with  the 
^srh  dvapiOftfiT(o¥  ;^(XtdJa>v  of  Anna  Coomena,  (Alexias,  L  xL  p.  818 
—820.)  The  numbers  of  the  Turks  are  fixed  by  Albert  Aquensis  at 
S00,000,  (L  iv.  c  10,  p.  242,)  and  by  Radulphus  Oadomenais  at  400,000 
"       i,  (c  72,  p.  809.) 
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charitable  illusion ;  and  seldom  does  the  history  of  profane 
war  display  such  scenes  of  intemperance  and  prostitution  as 
were  exhibited  under  the  walls  of  Antioch.  The  grove  of 
Daphne  no  longer  flourished;  but  the  Syrian  air  was  still 
impregnated  with  the  same  vices ;  the  Christians  were  seduced 
by  every  temptation  "•  that  nature  either  prompts  or  reprobates ; 
the  authority  of  the  chiefs  was  despised;  and  sermons  aod 
)dicts  were  alike  fruitless  against  those  scandalous  disorders, 
lot  less  pernicious  to  mihtary  discipUne,  than  repugnant  to 
vangelic  purity.  In  the  first  days  of  the  siege  and  the  pos- 
session of  Antioch,  the  Franks  consumed  with  wanton  and 
thoughtless  prodigality  the  frugal  subsistence  of  weeks  and 
months:  the  desolate  country  no  longer  yielded  a  supply; 
and  from  that  country  they  were  at  length  excluded  by  the 
arms  of  the  besieging  Turks.  Disease,  the  fiuthful  compan 
ion  of  want,  was  envenomed  by  the  rains  of  the  winter,  che 
summer  heats,  un  Arholesome  food,  and  the  close  imprisonui jnt 
of  multitudes.  The  pictures  of  famine  and  pestilence  are 
always  the  same,  and  always  disgustful ;  and  our  imaginfitioii 
may  suggest  the  nature  of  their  sufferings  and  their  resources. 
The  remains  of  treasure  or  spoil  were  eagerly  lavished  in  the 
purchase  of  the  vilest  nourishment ;  and  dreadful  must  have 
been  the  calamities  of  the  poor,  since,  after  paying  three 
marks  of  silver  for  a  goat  and  fifteen  for  a  lean  camel,^'  the 
count  of  Flanders  was  reduced  to  beg  a  dinner,  and  Duke 
Godfrey  to  borrow  a  horse.  Sixty  thousand  horse  had  been 
reviewed  in  the  camp :  before  the  end  of  the  siege  they  were 
diminished  to  two  thousand,  and  scarcely  two  hundred  fit  for 
service  could  be  mustered  on  the  day  of  battle.  Weakness 
of  body  and  terror  of  mind  extinguished  the  ardent  enthusiasm 
of  the  pilgrims ;  and  every  motive  of  honor  and  religion  was 
subdued  by  the  desire  of  life."     Among  the   chiefe,  three 

**  See  the  tragic  and  scandalous  fate  of  an  archdeacon  of  royal  birth, 
who  was  slain  by  the  Turks  as  he  reposed  in  an  orchard,  playing  at 
dice  with  a  Syrian  concubine. 

"  The  value  of  an  ox  rose  from  five  solidi,  (fifteen  shillings,)  at 
(yhristmas  to  two  marks,  (four  pounds,)  and  afterwards  mnch  higher ; 
a  kid  or  lamb,  from  one  shilling  to  eighteen  of  our  present  money :  in 
the  second  famine,  a  loaf  of  bread,  or  the  head  of  an  animal,  sold  for 
a  piece  of  gold.  More  examples  might  be  produced;  but  it  is  the 
ordinary,  not  the  extraordinary,  prices,  that  deserve  the  notice  of  the 
philosopher. 

*^  Alii  multi,  quorum  nomina  non  tenemus ;  quia,  deleta  de  Mhn 
vita,  prsesenti  operi  non  sunt  inserenda,  (WilL  Tyr.  L  vl  c.  5,  p.  716.) 
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heroes  may  be  found  without  fear  or  reproach :  Qodfrej  of 
Bouillon  was  supported  by  his  magnanimous  piety;  Bohe- 
mond  by  ambition  and  interest ;  and  Tancred  declared,  in  the 
true  spirit  of  chivalry,  that  as  long  as  he  was  at  the  head  of 
forty  knights,  he  would  never  relinquish  the  enterprise  of  Pal 
estine.  But  the  count  of  Tholouse  and  Provence  was  sus- 
pected of  a  voluntary  indisposition ;  the  duke  of  Normandy 
was  recalled  from  the  sea-shore  by  the  censures  of  the  church ; 
Hugh  the  Great,  though  he  led  the  vanguard  of  the  battle 
embraced  an  ambiguous  opportunity  of  returning  to  France 
and  Stephen,  count  of  Chartres,  basely  deserted  the  standard 
which  he  bore,  and  the  council  in  which  he  presided.  The 
soldiers  were  discouraged  by  the  flight  of  William,  viscount 
of  Melun,  sumamed  the  Carpenter,  from  the  weighty  strokes 
of  his  axe ;  and  the  saints  were  scandalized  by  the  fall  *  of 
Peter  the  Hermit,  who,  after  arming  Europe  against  Asia, 
attempted  to  escape  from  the  penance  of  a  necessary  fast. 
Of  the  multitude  of  recreant  warriors,  the  names  (says  an  his- 
torian) are  blotted  from  the  book  of  life ;  and  the  opprobrious 
epithet  ot  the  rope-dancers  was  applied  to  the  deserters  who 
dropped  in  the  night  from  the  walls  of  Antioch.  The  emperor 
Alexius,'®  who  seemed  to  advance  to  the  succor  of  the  Latins, 
was  dismayed  by  the  assurance  of  their  hopeless  condition. 
T^ey  expected  their  fate  in  silent  despair;  oaths  and  punish- 
ments were  tried  without  effect ;  and  to  rouse  the  soldiers  to 
the  defence  of  the  walls,  it  was  found  necessary  to  set  fire  to 
their  quarters. 

For  their  salvation  and  victory,  they  were  indebted  to  the 
same  &naticisra  which  had  led  them  to  the  brink  of  ruin.  In 
such  a  cause,  and  in  such  an  army,  visions,  prophecies,  and 
miracles,  were  frequent  and  familiar.  In  the  distress  of 
Antioch,  they  were  repeated  with  unusual  energy  and  suc- 
cess :  St.  Ambrose  had  assured  a  pious  ecclesiastic,  that  two 
years  of  trial  must  precede  the  season  of  deliverance  and 


Ouibert  (p.  618,  623)  attempts  to  excuse  Hugh  the  Great,  and  even 
Stephen  of  Chartres. 

•*  See  the  progress  of  the  crasade,  the  retreat  of  Alexius,  the  vio- 
iory  of  Antioch,  and  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem,  in  the  Alexiad,  I.  xi. 
p.  317-  -327.  Anna  was  so  prone  to  exaggeration,  that  she  magnificf 
tbe  exploits  of  the  Latins. 

*  Feter fell  during  the  siege:  he  went  afterwtrds  on  ac  embassy  to 
—     Wilken,  vol.  i.  p.  217.— M. 

BB* 
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|noe;  the  des^ten  were  stopped  by  the  preseiioe  and  lo- 
proaches  of  Christ  himself;  the  dead  had  promised  to  arise 
ftDd  combat  with  their  brethren  ;  the  Virgin  had  obtained  the 
(>ardon  of  their  sins ;  and  their  confidence  was  revived  by  a 
visible  sign,  the  seasonable  and  splendid  discovery  of  the 
aoLT  LANCB.  The  policy  of  their  chiefs  has  on  this  occasion 
been  admired,  and  might  sorely  be  excused;  bat  a  pious 
5  and  is  seldom  produced  by  the  cool  caosfmcy  of  many 
persons ;  and  a  voluntary  impostor  might  depend  on  the  sap> 
port  of  the  wise  and  Uie  crednhty  of  the  people.  Of  the 
diocese  of  Marseilles,  there  was  a  priest  of  k»i^  canning  and 
loose  manners,  and  his  name  was  Peter  Bartholemy.  He 
presented  himself  at  the  door  of  the  coandl-chamber,  to 
disclose  an  apparition  of  St.  Andrew,  which  had  been  thrice 
reiterated  in  his  sleep  with  a  dreadful  menace,  if  he  pre- 
sumed to  suppress  the  commands  of  Heaven.  **  At  Antioch," 
said  the  apostle,  **  in  the  church  of  my  brother  St  Peter,  near 
the  high  altar,  is  concealed  the  steel  head  of  the  lance  that 
pierced  the  side  of  our  Redeemer.  Li  three  days  that  instra- 
meat  of  eternal,  and  now  of  temporal,  salvation,  will  be 
manifested  to  his  disciples.  Search,  and  ye  shall  find :  bear 
it  aloft  in  battle ;  and  that  mystic  weapon  shall  penetrate  the 
souls  of  the  miscreants."  The  pope's  legate,  the  bishop  of 
Puy,  affected  to  listen  with  coldness  and  distrust ;  but  the 
revelation  was  eagerly  accepted  by  Coimt  Raymond,  whom 
his  faithful  subject,  in  the  name  of  the  aposUe,  had  chosen  for 
the  guardian  of  the  holy  lance.  The  experiment  was  re- 
solved; and  on  the  third  day  after  a  due  preparation  of 
prayer  and  fasting,  the  priest  of  Marseilles  introtiuced  twelve 
trusty  spectators,  among  whom  were  the  count  and  his  chap- 
lain ;  and  the  church  doors  were  barred  against  the  impetuous 
multitude.  The  ground  was  opened  in  the  appointed  place ; 
but  the  workmen,  who  relieved  each  other,  dug  to  the  depth 
of  twelve  feet  without  discovering  the  object  of  their  search. 
In  the  evening,  when  Count  Raymond  had  withdrawn  to  his 
post,  and  the  weary  assistants  began  to  murmur,  Bartholemy, 
m  his  shirt,  and  without  his  shoes,  boldly  descended  into  the 
pit ;  the  darkness  of  the  hour  and  of  the  place  enabled  him 
t)  secrete  and  deposit  the  head  of  a  Saracen  lance ;  and  the 
first  sound,  the  first  gleam,  of  the  steel  was  saluted  with  a 
devout  rapture.  The  holy  lance  was  drawn  from  its  recess, 
wrapped  in  a  veil  of  silk  and  gold,  and  exposed  to  the  venera- 
tion of  the  crusaders ;  their  anxpus  suspense  ourst  forth  in  « 
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gpeneral  shout  of  joy  and  hope,  and  the  desponding  troopi 
were  again  inflamed  with  the  enthusiasm  of  valor.  What- 
ever had  been  the  aits,  and  whatever  might  be  the  sentiments 
of  the  chiefe,  they  skilfully  improved  this  ifortunate  revolu- 
tion by  every  aid  that  discipline  and  devotion  could  afford. 
The  soldiers  were  dismissed  to  their  quarters  with  an  injunc- 
tion to  fortify  their  minds  and  bodies  for  the  approaching 
conflict,  freely  to  bestow  their  'last  pittance  on  themselves 
nod  their  horses,  and  to  expect  with  the  dawn  of  day  the 
signal  of  victory.  On  the  festival  of  St  Peter  and  St  Paul, 
the  gates  of  Antioch  were  thrown  open:  a  martial  psalm, 
'^  Let  the  Lord  arise,  and  let  his  enemies  be  scattered !"  was 
chanted  by  a  procession  of  priests  and  monks;  the  battle 
array  was  marshalled  in  twelve  divisions,  in  honor  of  the 
twelve  apostles;  and  the  holy  lance,  in  the  absence  of 
Raymond,  was  intrusted  to  the  hands  of  his  chaplain.  The 
influence  of  his  relic  or  trophy,  was  felt  by  the  servants,  and 
perhaps  by  the  enemies,  cf  Christ  ;**  and  its  potent  energy 
was  neightened  by  an  accident,  a  stratagem,  or  a  rumor,  of  a 
miraculous  complexiub.  Three  knights,  in  white  garments 
and  resplendent  arms,  either  issued,  or  seemed  to  issue,  from 
the  hills :  the  voice  of  Adhemar,  the  pope's  legate,  pro- 
claimed them  as  the  martyrs  St.  George,  St  Theodore,  and 
St  Maurice  :  Uie  tumult  of  battle  allowed  no  time  for  doubt 
or  scrutiny ;  and  the  welcome  apparition  dazzled  the  eyes  or 
the  imagination  of  a  fanatic  army.*  In  the  season  of  dan- 
ger and  triumph,  the  revelation  of  Bartholemy  of  Marseilles 
was  unanimously  asserted;  but  as  soon  as  the  temporary 
service  was  accomplished,  the  personal  dignity  and  liberal 
arms  which  the  count  of  Tholouse  derived  from  the  custody 
of  the  holy  lance,  provoked  the  envy,  and  awakened  the 
reason,  of  his  rivals.  A  Norman  clerk  presumed  to  sifl;,  with 
a  philosophic  spirit,  the  truth  of  the  legend,  the  drcumstances 
of  the  discovery,  and  the  character  of  the  prophet ;  and  the 
pious  Bohemond  ascribed  their  deliverance  to  the  merits  and 

*'  The  Mahometan  Aboulmahasen  (apud  De  Guignes,  torn.  H.  p.  iL 
p.  95)  is  more  correct  in  his  account  of  the  holy  lance  than  the  Cnris- 
tians,  Anna  Comnena  and  Abulpharagias  :  the  Greek  princess  con- 
founds it  with  the  nail  of  the  cross,  (1.  xi  p.  826 ;)  the  Jacobite  priniatfl^ 
with  St.  Peter's  staf^  p.  242.) 

*  The  real  cause  of  this  victory  appears  to  have  heen  the  feud  in  Keitegi  Ir 
finy     Wilken,  vol.  ii.  p.  40.— M. 


/ 
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loteroession  of  Christ  alone.  For  a  while,  the  Provindak 
defended  their  national  palladium  with  clamors  and  arms* 
and  new  visions  condemned  to  death  and  hell  the  profane 
sceptics  who  presumed  to  scrutinize  the  truth  and  merit  of 
the  discovery.  The  prevalence  of  incredulity  compelled 
the  author  to  submit  his  life  and  veracity  to  the  judgment  of 
God.  A  pile  of  dry  fagots,  four  feet  high  and  fourteen  long, 
was  erected  in  the  midst  of  the  camp ;  the  flames  burnt 
fiercely  to  the  elevation  of  thirty  cubits ;  and  a  narrow  path 
of  twelve  inches  was  left  for  the  perilous  triaL  The  unfor- 
tunate priest  of  Marseilles  traversed  the  fire  with  dexterity 
and  speed ;  but  the  thighs  and  belly  were  scorched  by  the 
intense  heat;  he  expired  the  next  day  ;*  and  the  logic  of 
believing  minds  will  pay  some  regard  to  his  dying  protesta- 
tions of  innocence  and  truth.  Some  efforts  were  made  by 
the  Provincials  to  substitute  a  cross,  a  ring,  or  a  tabernacle,  in 
the  place  of  the  holy  lance,  which  ^oon  vanished  in  contempt 
and  oblivion.***  Yet  the  revelation  of  Antioch  is  gravely  as- 
serted by  succeeding  historians  :  and  such  is  the  progress  of 
credulity,  that  miracles  most  doubtful  on  the  spot,  and  at  the 
moment,  will  be  received  with  implicit  faith  at  a  convenient 
distance  of  time  and  space. 

The  prudence  or  fortune  of  the  Franks  had  delayed  their 
invasion  till  the  decline  of  the  Turkish  empire.**'  Under  the 
manly  government  of  the  three  first  sultans,  the  kingdoms  of 
Asia  were  united  in  peace  and  justice  ;  and  the  innumerable 
armies  which  they  led  in  person  were  equal  in  courage,  and 
superior  in  discipline,  to  the  Barbarians  of  the  West  But  at 
the  time  of  the  crusade,  the  inheritance  of  Malek  Shaw  wsa 
disputed  by  his  four  sons ;  their  private  ambition  was  insen- 

^^^  The  two  antagonists  who  express  the  most  intimate  knowledge 
and  the  strongest  conviction  of  the  mirMle^  and  of  the  frattd,  are  Ray- 
mond des  Agiles,  and  Radulphus  Cadomensis,  the  one  attached  to  the 
count  of  Tholouse,  the  other  to  the  Norman  prince.  Fulcherius  Car- 
notensis  presumes  to  say,  Audite  fraudem  et  non  fraudem  I  and  aftcr- 
war<ls,  Invenit  lanceam,  fallaciter  occoltatam  forsitan.  The  rest  of  (he 
herd  are  loud  and  strenuous. 

"'  See  M.  De  Ouignes,  tom.  il  p.  ii.  p.  228,  Ac. ;  and  the  articles  of 
BarkiJrokf  Mohammed^  Sangmr^  m  D'Herbelot. 


**  Thetwelflh  day  after.  He  was  mnch  injared,  and  bis  flesh  tom  olf 
bmn  the  ardor  of  pions  congrattilation  with  which  he  was  assailed  bt  tboiit 
who  Mntnessed  his  escape,  anhiirt,  «8  it  was  first  sapposed.  WiliiA,  mi  I 
f,  903  — M. 
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Bible  of  the  pul  lie  danger ;  and,  in  the  viciaAitudes  of  Ibeir 
fortune,  the  royal  vassal  were  ignorant,  or  regardless,  of  the 
true  object  of  their  allegiance.  The  twenty-eight  emirs  who 
marched  with  the  standard  or  Kerbc^a  were  his  rivals  or 
enemies :  their  hasty  levies  were  drawn  from  the  towns  and 
tents  of  Mesopotamia  and  Syria ;  and  the  Turkish  veterans 
P7ere  employed  or  consumed  in  the  civil  wars  beyond  the 
rigrls.  The  caliph  of  Egypt  embraced  this  opportunity  of 
weakness  and  discord  to  recover  his  ancient  possessions ;  and 
his  sultan  Aphdal  besieged  Jerusalem  and  Tyre,  expelled 
the  children  of  Ortok,  and  restored  in  Palestine  the  civil 
and  ecclesiastical  authority  of  the  Fatimites.*"'  They  heard 
with  astonishment  of  the  vast  armies  of  Christians  that  had 
passed  from  Europe  to  Asia,  and  rejoiced  in  the  sieges  and 
battles  which  broke  the  power  of  the  Turks,  the  adversaries 
of  their  sect  and  monarcny.  But  the  same  Christians  were 
the  enemies  of  the  prophet ;  and  from  the  overthrow  of  Nice 
and  Antioch,  the  motive  of  their  enterprise,  which  was  grad* 
ually  understood,  would  urge  them  forwards  to  the  banks  of 
the  Jordan,  or  perhaps  of  the  Nile.  An  intercourse  of  epis« 
ties  and  embassies,  which  rose  and  fell  with  the  events  of 
war,  was  maintained  between  the  throne  of  Cairo  and  the 
camp  of  the  Latins ;  and  their  adverse  pride  was  the  result 
of  ignorance  and  enthusiasm.  The  ministers  of  Egypt  de- 
clared in  a  haughty,  or  insinuated  in  a  milder,  tone,  that  their 
sovereign,  the  true  and  lawful  commander  of  the  &ithful, 
had  rescued  Jerusalem  from  the  Turkish  yoke ;  and  that  the 
pilgrims,  if  they  would  divide  their  numbers,  and  lay  aside 
their  arms,  should  find  a  safe  and  hospitable  reception  at  the 
sepulchre  of  Jesus.  In  the  belief  of  their  lost  condition,  the 
caliph  Mostali  despised  their  arms  and  imprisoned  their  depu- 
ties :  the  conquest  and  victory  of  Antioch  prompted  him  to 
solicit  those  formidable  champions  with  gifts  of  horses  and 
silk  robes,  of  vases,  and  purses  of  gold  and  silver ;  and  in  his 
estimate  of  their  merit  or  power,  the  first  place  was  assigned 
to  Bohemond,  and  the  second  to  Godfrey.  In  either  fortune, 
the  answer  of  the  crusaders  was  firm  and  uniform :  they  dis« 

■■'■■  .^-.i  I  ■■■-  —  _i        ,■■  ,1   ,.  .—-  ^ 

*••  The  emir,  or  sultan,  Aphdal,  recovered  Jerusalem  and  Tyre, 
A,  IL  489,  (Renaudot,  Hist  Patriarch.  Alexandrin.  p.  4'78.  De  Guig- 
lies,  t'jm.  i.  p.  249,  from  Ahulfeda  and  Ben  Schounah.)  Jerusalem 
ante  adventum  vestrum  recuperayimrB,  Turcos  ejecimus,  say  tht 
Patimite  ambassadors 
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dainei  to  inquire  into  the  private  claims  or  possessions  of  tbc 
followers  of  Mahomet ;  whatsoever  was  his  name  or  nation; 
the  usurper  of  Jerusalem  was  their  enemy ;  and  instead  of 
prescribing  the  mode  and  terms  of  their  pilgrimage,  it  wai 
only  by  a  timely  surrender  of  the  city  and  province,  their 
Bacred  right,  that  he  could  deserve  their  alliance,  or  deprecate 
their  impending  and  irresistible  attack."* 

Yet  this  attack,  when  they  were  within  tb^  view  and  reach 
of  their  glorious  prize,  was  suspended  above  ten  months  after 
the  defeat  of  Eerboga.  The  zeal  and  courage  of  the  crusaders 
were  chilled  in  the  moment  of  victory ;  and  instead  of  march- 
ing to  improve  the  consternation,  Uiey  hastily  dispersed  to 
enjoy  the  luxury,  of  Syria.  The  causes  of  this  strange  delay 
may  be  found  in  the  want  of  strength  and  subordination.  In 
the  painful  and  various  service  of  Antioch,  the  cavalry  was 
annihilated ;  many  thousands  of  every  rank  had  been  lost  by 
famine,  sickness,  and  desertion:  the  same  abuse  of  plenty 
had  been  productive  of  a  third  famine ;  and  the  alternative 
of  intemperance  and  distress  had  generated  a  pestilence, 
which  swept  away  above  fifty  thousand  of  the  pilgrims.  Few 
were  able  to  command,  and  none  were  willing  to  obey ;  the 
domestic  feuds,  which  had  been  stifled  by  common  fear,  were 
again  •renewed  in  acts,  or  at  least  in  sentiments,  of  hostil- 
ity ;  the  fortune  of  Baldwin  and  Bohemond  excited  the  envy 
of  their  companions ;  the  bravest  knights  were  enlisted. for  the 
defence  of  their  new  principalities ;  and  Count  Raymond  ex- 
hausted his  troops  and  treasures  in  an  idle  expedition  into  the 
heart  of  Syria.*  The  winter  was  consumed  in  discord  and 
disorder ;  a  sense  of  honor  and  religion  was  rekindled  in  the 
spring ;  and  the  private  soldiers,  less  susceptible  of  ambition 
and  jealousy,  awakened  with  angry  clamors  the  indolence  of 
their  chiefe.  In  the  month  of  May,  the  relics  of  this  mighty 
host  proceeded  from  Antioch  to  Laodicea :  about  forty  thou* 
•and  Latins,  of  whom  no  more  than  fifteen  hundred  horse. 


^'*  See  tlie  transactions  between  the  caliph  of  Egypt  and  the  era- 
waders  in  William  of  Tyre  (L  iv.  c.  24,  L  vi.  c.  19)  and  Albert 
Aqnensis,  (L  iil  c  59,^  who  are  more  sensible  of  their  importance  tluut 
tlM  contemporary  writers. 


*  This  is  not  qoite  correct :  he  took  Marra  on  his  road.  His  excarsioQC 
Wfce  partly  to  obtain  provisions  for  the  array  and  fi>dder  for  the  boraaft 
waken,  V  ili  i.  p.  S26.— M. 
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and  twenty  ihouftand  foot,  were  capable  of  immediate  sernoa 
Their  easy  march  was  continued  between  Mount  Libanus  and 
the  sea-fihore:  their  wants  were  liberally  supplied  by  tfae 
coasting  traders  of  Genoa  and  Pisa;  and  they  drew  large 
contributions  from  the  emirs  of  Tripoli,  Tyre,  Sidon,  Acre, 
and  Csesarea,  who  granted  a  free  passage,  and  promised  to 
follow  the  example  of  Jerusalem.  From  CsBsarea  they  ad- 
vanced into  the  midland  country  ;  their  clerks  recogoized  the 
Bacred  geography  of  Lydda,  Ramla,  Emmaus,  and  Bethlem,* 
and  as  soon  as  they  descried  the  holy  city,  the  crusaders  for- 
got their  toils  and  claimed  their  reward.**^ 

Jerusalem  has  derived  some  reputation  from  the  numbet 
and  importance  of  her  memorable  sieges.  It  was  not  till 
after  a  long  and  obstinate  contest  that  Babylon  and  Rome 
could  prevail  against  the  obstinacy  of  the  people,  the  craggy 
ground  that  might' supersede  the  necessity  of  fortifications,  and 
the  walls  and  towers  that  would  have  fortified  the  most  acces- 
sible plain.^**  These  obstacles  were  diminished  in  the  age 
of  the  crusades.  The  bulwarks  had  been  completely  de- 
stroyed and  imperfectly  restored :  the  Jews,  their  nation,  and 
worship,  were  forever  banished ;  but  nature  is  less  changeable 
than  man,  and  the  site  of  Jerusalem,  though  somewhat  soft- 
ened and  somewhat  removed,  was  still  strong  against  the 
assaults  of  an  enemy.  By  the  experience  of  a  recent  siege, 
and  a  three  years'  possession,  the  Saracens  of  Egypt  had  been 
taught  to  discern,  and  in  some  degree  to  remedy,  the  defects 
of  a  place,  which  religion  as  well  as  honor  forbade  them  to 
resign.  Aladin,  or  Ktikhar,  the  caliph's  lieutenant,  was  in- 
trusted with  the  defence :  his  policy  strove  to  restrain  the 
native  Christians  by  the  dread  of  their  own  ruin  and  that  of 
the  holy  sepulchre ;  to  animate  the  Moslems  by  the  assurance 

^^  The  greatest  part  of  the  march  of  the  Franks  i"  traced,  and 
most  accurately  traced,  in  Maundrell's  Journey  from  Aleppo  to  Jerii- 
Balem,  (p.  11— -67;)  un  des  meilleurs  mor^eaux,  sans  coDtredit  qu'on 
ait  dans  ce  genre,  (DAnville,  Memoire  sur  Jerusalem,  p.  27.) 

"•  See  the  masterly  description  of  Tacitus,  (Hist  v.  11,  12,  18,) 
who  supposes  that  the  Jewish  lawgivers  had  provided  for  a  perpetuaj 
•tate  of  Hostility  against  the  rest  of  mankindf 


*  Scarcely  of  Bethlehem,  to  the  soath  of  Jemsalem. — M. 

t  This  is  an  exaggerated  inference  from  the  words  of  Tacitus,  wlio 
Bpeaks  of  ^tiofound^s  of  the  city,  not  the  lawgivers,  Prseviderant  etaa^ 
tores,  ex  diversitate  monuu,  crelnra  bella ;  inde  cancta  qnamv*ii  adremAa 
loAgum  ohsidinm. — M. 
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of  temporal  and  eternal  rewards.  His  garrison  is  said  to  have 
consisted  of  forty  thousand  Turks  and  Arabians ;  and  if  ho 
oonld  muster  twenty  thousand  of  the  inhabitants,  it  must  be 
confessed  that  the  besieged  were  more  numerous  than  the 
besi^ng  army.***  Had  the  diminished  strength  and  numbers 
of  the  latins  allowed  them  to  grasp  the  whole  circumference 
of  four  thousand  yards,  (about  two  English  miles  and  a 
balf/*^)  to  what  useful  purpose  should  they  have  descended 
nto  the  valley  of  Ben  Hinnom  and  torrent  of  Cedron,***  or 
approach  the  precipices  of  the  south  and  east,  horn  whence 
they  had  nothing  eiUier  to  hope  or  fear !  Their  siege  waf. 
more  reasonably  directed  against  the  northern  and  western 
sides  of  the  city.  Godfirey  of  Bouillon  erected  his  standard 
on  the  first  swell  of  Mount  Calvary :  to  the  left,  as  fisir  as  SU 
Stephen's  gat^  the  line  of  attack  was  continued  by  Tancred 
and  the  two  Roberts;  and  Count  Raymond  established  his 
quarters  from  the  citadel  to  the  foot  of  Mount  Sion,  which  was 
no  longer  included  within  the  precincts  of  the  city.  On  the 
fifth  day,  the  crusaders  made  a  general  assault,  in  the  fenatio 
hope  of  battering  down  the  walls  without  engines,  and  of 
scaling  them  without  ladders.  By  the  dint  of  brutal  force, 
they  burst  the  first  barrier ;  but  they  were  driven  back  with 
shame  and  slaughter  to  the  camp :  the  influence  of  vision  and 
prophecy  was  deadened  by  the  too  frequent  abuse  of  those 


IM 


*  The  lively  sceptidsm  of  Voltaire  is  balanced  with  sense  and 
erudition  by  the  French  author  of  the  Esprit  des  Croisades,  (torn.  iv.  p. 
886 — 888,)  who  observes,  that,  according  to  the  Arabians,  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Jerusalem  must  have  exceeded  200,000 ;  that  in  the  siege  of 
Titus,  Josephus  collects  1,800,000  Jews;  that  they  are  stated  by 
Tacitus  himself  at  600,000 ;  and  that  the  largest  deMcatioo,  that  his 
aeeepirmu  can  justify,  will  still  leave  them  more  numerous  than  the 
Roman  army. 

*'^  Maundrell,  who  diligently  perambulated  the  walls,  found  a  cir- 
cuit of  4630  paces,  or  4167  Ei^^lish  yards,  (p.  109,  110:)  fi'om  an 
authentic  plan,  D'Anville  concludes  a  measure  nearly  similar,  of  1960 
French  toises,  (p.  28 — 29,)  in  his  scarce  and  valuable  tract  For  the 
topography  of  Jerusalein,  see  Reland,  (Palestina,  tom.  il  p.  882^- 
860.) 

*'*  Jerusalem  was  possessed  only  of  the  torrent  of  Kedron,  dry  iii 
summer,  and  of  the  httle  spring  or  brook  of  Siloe,  (Reland,  torn.  I 
p.  294,  300.)  Both  strangers  and  natives  complain  of  the  want  of 
water,  which,  in  time  of  war,  was  studiously  aggravated.  Within  th« 
city,  Tacitus  mentions  a  perennial  fountain,  an  aqueduct  and  dstenn 
Cdt  rain  water.  The  aqueduct  was  conveyed  from  the  rivulet  Tekoc 
or  Etham,  which  is  likewise  mentioned  by  Bohadin,  (in  Vit  SaladiB 
|k988.) 
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pious  stratagems ;  and  time  and  labor  were  found  U  be  th« 
only  means  of  victory.  The  time  of  the  siege  was  indeed 
fulfilled  in  forty  days,  but  they  were  forty  days  of  calamity 
and  anguish.  A  repetition  of  the  old  complaint  of  famine 
may  be  imputed  in  some  degree  to  the  voracious  or  disorderly 
appetite  of  the  Franks ;  but  the  stony  soil  of  Jerusalem  is 
almost  destitute  of  water ;  the  scanty  springs  and  hasty  tor- 
rents were  dry  in  the  summer  season ;  nor  was  the  thirst  of 
thc"  besi^ers  relieved,  as  in  the  city,  by  the  artificial  supply 
of  cisterns  and  aqueducts.  The  circumjacent  country  is 
equally  destitute  of  trees  for  the  uses  of  shade  or  building ; 
but  some  large,  beams  were  discovered  in  a  cave  by  the  cru< 
saders :  a  wood  near  Sichem,  the  enchanted  grove  of  Tasso,'** 
was  cut  down :  the  necessary  timber  was  transported  to  the 
camp  by  the  vigor  and  dexterity  of  Tancred ;  and  the  engines 
were  tiramed  by  some  Genoese  artists,  who  had  fortunately 
landed  in  the  harbor  of  Jaffa.  Two  movable  turrets  were 
constructed  at  the  expense,  and  in  the  stations,  of  the  duke  of 
Lorraine  and  the  count  of  Tholouse,  and  rolled  forwards  with 
devout  labor,  not  to  the  most  accessible,  but  to  the  most  neg- 
lected, parts  of  the  fortification.  Raymond's  Tower  was 
reduced  to  ashes  by  the  fire  of  the  besieged,  but  his  colleague 
was  more  vigilant  and  successful  \*  the  enemies  were  driven 
by  his  archers  from  the  rampart;  the  draw-bridge  was  let 
down ;  and  on  a  Friday,  at  three  in  the  aflemoon,  the  day  and 
hour  of  the  passion,  Godfrey  of  Bouillon  stood  victorious  on  the 
walls  of  Jerusalem.  His  example  was  followed  on  every  side 
by  the  emulation  of  valor ;  and  about  four  hundred  and  sixty 
years  after  the  conquest  of  Omar,  the  holy  city  was  rescued 
from  the  Mahometan  yoke.  In  the  pillage  of  public  and  pri- 
vate wealth,  the  adventurers  had  agreed  to  respect  the  exclu- 
sive property  of  the  first  occupant ;  and  the  spoils  of  the  great 
mosque,  seventy  lamps  and  massy  vases  of  gold  and  silver> 
rewarded  the  diligence,  and  displayed  the  generosity,  of  Tan- 
3red.  A  bloody  sacrifice  was  offered  by  his  mistaken  vota* 
nes  to  the  God  of  the  Christians :  resistance  might  provoke 

'"  Giernsalomme  Liberata,  canto  xiii    It  ifl  pleasant  enough  to  ob- 
lerre  how  Tasso  has  copied  and  emhellished  the  minutest  details  of  thfl 


*  Tins  does  not  appear  by  Wilken's  aocoant,  (p.  294.)    Tbey  fbiigiit  it 
fmir  the  whole  of  the  Thursday. — M. 
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bat  neither  age  nor  sex  could  mollify,  their  implacahle  rage :  they 
indulged  themselves  three  days  in  a  promiscuous  massacre  ;*'* 
and  the  infection  of  the  dead  bodies  produced  an  epidemical 
disease.  After  seventy  thousand  Moslems  had  been  put  to 
the  sword,  and  the  harmless  Jews  had  been  burnt  in  their 
synagogue,  they  could  still  reserve  a  multitude  of  captives, 
whom  interest  or  lassitude  persuaded  them  to  spare.  Of  these 
savage  heroes  of  the  cross,  Tancred  alone  betrayed  some  senti- 
ments of  compassion ;  yet  we  may  praise  the  more  selfish 
lenity  of  Raymond,  who  granted  a  capitulation  and  safe-conduct 
to  the  garrison  of  the  citadel.*"  The  holy  sepulchre  was  now 
free ;  and  the  bloody  victors  prepared  to  accomplish  their  vow. 
Bareheaded  and  barefoot,  mih  contrite  hearts,  and  in  an  hum- 
ble posture,  they  ascended  the  hill  of  Calvary,  amidst  the  loud 
anthems  of  the  clergy ;  kissed  the  stone  which  had  covered 
the  Savior  of  the  world ;  and  bedewed  with  tears  of  joy  and 
penitence  the  monument  of  their  redemption.  This  union  of 
the  fiercest  and  most  tender  passions  has  been  variously  con- 
sidered by  two  philosophers ;  by  the  one,"'  as  easy  and  natu- 
ral ;  by  the  other,"*  as  absurd  and  incredible.  Perhaps  it  is 
too  rigorously  applied  to  the  same  persons  and  the  same  hour ; 
the  example  of  the  virtuous  Godfrey  awakened  the  piety  of 
his  companions ;  while  they  cleansed  their  bodies,  they  purified 
their  minds;  nor  shall  I  believe  that  the  most  ardent  in 
slaughter  and  rapine  were  the  foremost  in  the  procession  to  the 
holy  sepulchre. 

Eight  days  after  this  memorable  event,  which  Pope  lirban 
did  not  live  to  hear,  the  Latin  chiefs  proceeded  to  the  erection 
yf  a  king,  to  guard  and  govern  their  conquests  in  Palestine. 
Hugh  the  Great,  and  Stephen  of  Chartres,  had  retired  with 
some  loss  of  reputation,  which  they  strove  to  regain  by  a 
second  crusade  and  an  honorable  death.     Baldwin  was  estab- 

"'  Besides  the  Latins,  who  are  not  ashamed  of  the  massacre,  see 
EiciAcin,  (Hist  Saracen,  p.  868,)  Abulpbaragius,  (Dynast  p.  248,)  and 
H.  De  Ouignes,  torn.  ii.  p.  ii.  p.  99,  from  Aboulmahasen. 

^^*  The  old  tower  Psephina,  in  the  middle  ages  Neblosa,  was  namec 
Gastellum  Pisanum,  from  the  patriarch  Daimbert  It  is  still  the  cita- 
del, the  residence  of  the  Turkish  aga,  and  commands  a  prospect  of  the 
Dead  Sea,  Judea,  and  Arabia,  (D'Anville,  p.  19 — 28.)  It  was  like 
wise  called  the  Tower  of  David,  wvpydg  Kanntye&iaTaTds. 

"'  Hmne,  in  his  History  of  England,  voL  i.  p.  811,  812,  octavo 
eiitinn. 

^^*  Voltaire,  in  his  Essai  but  rHistoire  G^ndrale,  torn  ii  c.  54,  p.  84fl( 
Mi 
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fighed  at  Edessa,  and  Bobemond  at  Antiocb ;  and  two  Rob* 
erts,  the  duke  of  Normandy  "*  and  the  count  of  Flanders, 
preferred  their  fair  inheritance  in  the  West  to  a  doubtful 
competition  or  a  barren  sceptre.  The  jealousy  and  ambition 
of  Raymond  were  condemned  by  his  own  followers,  and  the 
free,  the  just,  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  army  proclaimed 
Godfrey  of  Bouillon  the  first  and  most  worthy  of  the  chara* 
pions  c^  Christendom.  His  magnanimity  accepted  a  trust  as 
full  of  danger  as  of  glory ;  but  in  a  city  where  his  Savioi  had 
been  crowned  with  thorns,  the  devout  pilgrim  rejected  the 
name  and  ensigns  of  royalty ;  and  the  founder  of  the  king- 
dom of  Jerusalem  contented  himself  with  the  modest  title  of 
Defender  and  Baron  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  His  government 
of  a  single  year,"*  too  short  for  the  public  happiness,  was 
interrupted  in  the  first  fortnight  by  a  summons  to  the  field,  by 
the  approach  of  the  vizier  or  sultan  of  Egypt,  who  had  been 
too  slow  to  prevent,  but  who  was  impatient  to  avenge,  the 
loss  of  Jerusalem.  His  total  overthrow  in  the  battle  of  Asca- 
lon  sealed  the  establishment  of  the  Latins  in  Syria,  and  sig- 
nalized the  valor  of  the  French  princes  who  in  this  action 
bade  a  long  farewell  to  the  holy  wars.  Some  glory  might  be 
derived  from  the  prodigious  inequality  of  numbers,  though  I 
shall  not  count  the  myriads  of  horse  and  foot  *  on  the  side 
of  the  Fatimites;  but,  except  three  thousand  Ethiopians  or 
Blacks,  who  were  armed  with  flails  or  scourges  of  iron,  the 
Barbarians  of  the  South  fled  on  the  first  onset,  and  afforded  a 
pleasing  comparison  between  the  active  valor  of  the  Turks 
and  the  sloth  and  effeminacy  of  the  natives  of  Egypt  After 
suspending  before  the  holy  sepulchre  the  sword  and  standard 
of  the  sultan,  the  new  king  (he  deserves  the  title)  embraced 
his  departing  companions,  and  could  retain  only  with  the  gal- 
lant Tancred  three  hundred  knights,  and  two  thousand  foot- 
soldiers  for  the  defence  of  Palestine.      His  sovereignty  was 

"*  The  English  ascribe  to  Robert  of  Normandy,  and  the  Provinciali 
to  Raymond  of  Tholonse,  the  glory  of  refusing  the  crown ;  but  the 
honest  voice  of  tradition  has  preserved  the  memory  of  the  ambition 
and  revenge  (Villehardouin,  No.  136)  of  the  count  of  St.  Giles.  He 
died  at  the  siege  of  Tripoli,  which  was  possessed  by  his  descendants. 

"•  See  the  election,  the  battle  of  Ascalon,  <fec,  in  William  of  Tyre^ 
L  ix.  8.  1 — 12,  and  in  the  conclusion  of  the  Latin  historians  of  the  nrsl 
cruade.  

90»000  Franks,  300,000  MnsBolmei^  according  to  Wilkes,  (toL  it  p.  • ) 
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soon  attacked  by  a  new  enemy,  the  onl}  one  against  whoa 
Grodfrey  was  a  coward.  Adhemar,  bishop  of  Puy,  who  ex 
celled  both  in  council  and  action,  had  been  swept  away  in  the 
last  plague  at  Antioch  :  the  remaining  ecclesiastics  preserved 
only  the  pride  and  avarice  of  their  character ;  and  their  sedi* 
tious  clamors  had  required  that  the  choice  of  a  bishop  should 
precede  that  of  a  king.  The  revenue  and  jurisdiction  of  th# 
lawful  patriarch  were  usurped  by  the  Latin  clergy :  the  ex- 
elusion  of  the  Greeks  and  Syrians  was  justified  by  the  reproach 
ot  heresy  or  schism ; "'  and,  under  the  iron  yoke  of  their 
deliverers,  the  Oriental  Christians  regretted  the  tolerating 
goverpmect  of  the  Arabian  caliphs.  Daimbert,  archbishop 
of  Pisa,  had  Icn^  been  trained  in  the  secret  policy  of  Rome : 
he  brought  a  fleet  ot  his  countrymen  to  the  succor  of  the 
Holy  Land,  and  was  installed,  without  a  competitor,  the  spir- 
itual and  temporal  head  of  the  church.*  The  new  patri- 
arch*" immediately  grasped  the  sceptre  which  had  been 
acquired  by  the  toil  and  blood  of  the  "ictonous  pilgrims ;  ana 
both  Godfrey  and  Bohemond  submitted  to  receive  at  his 
hands  the  investiture  of  their  feudal  possessions.  Nor  was 
this  sufficient ;  Daimbert  claimed  the  immediate  property  of 
Jerusalem  and  Jaffa ;  instead  of  a  firm  and  generous  refu&al, 
the  hero  negotiated  with  the  priest ;  a  quarter  of  either  city 
was  ceded  to  the  church ;  and  the  modest  bishop  was  satisfied 
with  an  eventual  reversion  of  the  rest,  on  the  death  of  God- 
frey  without  children,  or  on  the  future  acquisition  of  a  new 
seat  at  Cairo  or  Damascus. 

Without  this  indulgence,  the  conqueror  would  have  almost 
been  stripped  of  his  infant  kingdom,  which  consisted  only  of 
Jerusalem  and  JafiQ^  with  about  twenty  villages  and  towns  of 
the  adjacent  country."*  Within  this  narrow  verge,  the  Ma 
hometans  were  still  lodged  in  some  impregnable  castles :   and 

"•  Renaudot,  Hist  Patriarch.  Alex.  p.  479. 

*"  See  the  claims  of  the  patriarch  Daimbert,  in  William  of  Tyre 
(L  ix.  c.  15 — 18,  X.  4,  7,  9,)  who  asserts  with  marvellous  candor  th« 
independence  of  the  conquerors  and  kings  of  Jerusalem. 

""  Willerm.  Tyr.  L  x.  19.  The  Historia  Hierosolimitana  of  Jacobui 
a  Vitriaco  (L  I  c.  21 — 50)  and  the  Secreta  Fidelium  Crucis  of  Marinui 
Sanutus  (L  iii.  p.  1)  describe  the  state  and  conquests  of  the  Latii 
kingdom  of  Jerusalem. 

*  Amalf  was  firsi  chosen,  bnt  illegitimately,  and  degraded.  H«  wa 
0ver  after  the  secret  enemy  of  Daimbert  or  Dagobert  Wilken,  voL  i.  p 
"'^^  vol.  ii.  p.  52.— M 
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the  husbandman,  the  trader,  and  the  pilgrim,  were  exposed 
to  daily  and  domestic  hostility.  By  the  arms  of  Godfrey 
himself  and  of  the  two  Baldwins,  his  brother  and  cousin,  who 
succeeded  to  the  throne,  the  Latins  breathed  with  more  ease 
and  safety ;  and  at  length  they  equalled,  in  the  extent  of  their 
dominions,  though  not  in  the  millions  of  their  subjects,  the 
ancient  princes  of  Judah  and  Israel."'  After  the  reduction 
of  the  maritime  cities  of  Laodicea,  Tripoli,  Tyre,  and  Asca- 
Ion,"*  which  were  powerfully  assisted  by  the  fleets  of  Venice, 
Genoa,  and  Pisa,  and  even  of  Flanders  and  Norway,"*  the 
range  of  sea-coast  from  Scanderoon  to  the  borders  of  Egypt 
was  possessed  by  the  Christian  pilgrims.  If  the  prince  of 
Antioch  disclaimed  his  supremacy,  the  counts  of  Edessa  and 
Tripoli  owned  themselves  the  vassals  of  the  king  of  Jerusalem : 
the  Latins  reigned  beyond  the  Euphrates ;  and  the  four  cities 
of  Hems,  Hamah,  Damascus,  and  Aleppo,  were  the  only 
relics  of  tibie  Mahometan  conquests  in  Syria."'  The  laws  and 
language,  the  manners  and  titles,  of  the  French  nation  and 
Latin  cliurch,  were  introduced  into  these  transmarine  colo- 

"'  An  actual  muster,  not  including  the  tribes  of  Levi  and  Benja 
min,  gave  David  an  army  of  1,800,000  or  1,674,000  fighting  men; 
which,  with  the  addition  of  women,  children,  and  ^ves,  may  imply  a 
population  of  thirteen  millions,  in  a  country  sixty  leagues  in  length, 
and  thirty  broad.  The  honest  and  rational  Le  Clerc  (Comment  on 
2d  Samuel  xxiv.  and  1st  Chronicles,  xxi.)  sestuat  angusto  in  limite, 
and  mutters  his  suspicion  of  a  false  transcript;  a  dangerous  suspi- 
cion !  * 

*^®  These  sieges  are  related,  each  in  its  proper  place,  in  the  great 
history  of  William  of  Tyre,  from  the  ixth  to  the  xviiith  book,  and  more 
briefly  told  by  Bemardus  Thesaurarius,  (de  Acquisitione  Terras 
Sanctse,  c.  89 — 98,  p.  782 — 740.)  Some  domestic  facts  are  celebrated 
in  the  Chronicles  of  Pisa,  Genoa,  and  Venice,  in  the  vith,  ixth,  and 
xiith  tomes  of  Muratorl 

*^^  Quidam  populus  de  insulis  occidentis  egressus,  et  maxime  de  el 
parte  quae  Norvegia  dicitur.  William  of  Tyre  (L  xi.  c  14,  p.  804) 
marks  their  course  per  Britannicum  Mare  et  Calpen  to  the  siege  of 
Bidon. 

"'  Beoelathir,  apud  De  Guignes,  Hist  des  Huns,  tom.  it  part  ii  p 
150. 151,  A.  D.  1127.    He  must  speak  of  the  inland  country. 


*  David  determined  to  take  a  census  of  his  vast  dominions,  which  ex- 
tended from  Lebanon  to  the  frontiers  of  Egypt,  from  the  Euphrates  to  the 
Mediterranean.  The  nambers  (in  2  Sam.  xxiv.  9,  and  1  Chron.  xxi.  5)  differ v 
bat  Uie  lowest  gives  800,000  men  fit  to  bear  arms  in  Israel,  500,000  in  Judah. 
Hist  of  Jews,  vol.  i.  p.  248.  Gibbon  has  taken  the  highest  census  in  hii 
Mdmate  of  the  population,  and  confined  the  dominiojis  of  David  to  cl» 
lordandic  Palestine. — M. 
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AooordiLg  to  the  feadal  jampradeooe,  the  prindpa. 
states  and  subordinate  baronies  descended  in  the  line  of  male 
and  female  saocession  :'**  but  the  children  of  the  first  con- 
querors,'*^ a  motley  and  d^nerate  race,  were  dissolved  by 
the  luxury  of  the  climate ;  the  arrival  of  new  crusaders  from 
Europe  was  a  doubtful  hope  and  a  casual  event  The  ser- 
vice of  the  feudal  tenures'**  was  performed  by  six  hundred 
and  sixty -six  knights,  who  might  expect  the  aid  of  two  han- 
dred  more  under  the  banner  of  the  count  of  Tripoli ;  and 
each  knight  was  attended  to  the  field  by  lour  squires  or 
archers  on  horseback.'**  Five  thousand  and  seventy  <er- 
gemnts^  most  probably  foot-soldiers,  were  supplied  by  the 
churches  and  cities ;  and  the  whole  l^al  mihtia  of  the  king- 
dom could  not  exceed  eleven  thqpsand  men,  a  slender  defence 
against  the  surrounding  myriads  of  Saracens  and  Turks.'** 
But  the  firmest  bulwark  of  Jerusalem  was  founded  on  the 
knights  of  the  Hospital  of  St  John,'**  and  of  the  temp*e  of 


'**  Sanot  very  sensibly  descants  oo  the  mischiefe  of  female  socoes- 
flioD,  in  a  land  hostibos  circumdata,  obi  cuncta  virilia  et  virtoosa  esse 
deberent  Yet,  at  the  sommons,  and  with  the  approbatioii,  of  her 
feudal  lord,  a  noble  damsel  was  obliged  to  choose  a  husband  and 
champion,  (Assises  de  Jerusalem,  c.  242,  <bc.)  See  in  M.  De  Ouignefi 
(tom.  i  p.  441 — 4*7 1)  the  accurate  and  useful  tables  of  these  dynasties, 
which  are  chiefly  drawn  from  the  ZAgnages  <r  Outremer, 

^**  They  were  called  by  derlHioa  Poullains,  Pallani,  and  their  name 
is  never  pronounced  without  contempt,  (Ducange,  Gloss.  I^tin.  torn.  t. 
p.  535 ;  and  Observations  sur  Joinville,  p.  84,  85 ;  Jacob,  a  Vitriaoo, 
Hist  HierosoL  I  c.  67,  72 ;  and  Sanut,  L  iii.  p.  viiL  c.  2,  p.  182.) 
niustrium  virorum,  qui  ad  Terrs  Sanctse  ....  liberatiooem  in  ipsi 
manserunt,  degeneres  filii  ....  in  delidis  enutriti,  molles  et  effcB 
minati,  <&c. 

*'*  This  authentic  detail  is  extracted  from  the  Assises  de  Jerusalen^ 
(c.  824,  326 — 381.)  Sanut  (L  iil  p.  viil  c.  1,  p.  174)  reckons  only  518 
knights,  and  5775  followers. 

"*  Tlie  sum  total,  and  the  division,  ascertain  the  service  of  the  three 
great  baronies  at  100  knights  each ;  and  the  text  of  the  Assises,  which 
extends  the  number  to  500,  can  only  be  justified  by  this  supposition. 

*'^  Yet  on  .great  emergencies  (says  Sanut)  the  barons  brought  a 
voluntary  aid ;  decentem  comitivam  militum  juxta  statnm  suum. 

"•  William  of  Tyre  (L  xviiL  c.  8,  4,  5)  relates  the  ignoble  origin  and 
early  innolence  of  the  Hospitallers,  who  soon  deserted  their  humble 
patron,  St.  John  the  Eleemosynary,  for  tne  more  august  character  of 
St  John  the  Baptist,  (see  the  ineffectual  stni^les  of  Pagi,  Critica,  A.  D 
*099,  No.  14 — 18.)  Tliey  assumed  the  profession  of  arms  about  lh« 
year  1120;  the  Hospital  was  mater ;.ihe  Temple ^7a;  the  Teiitooie 
order  was  founded  A.  D.  1190,  at  the  siege  of  Acre,  (Mosheinx  Institut 
pc  189,  890.) 
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Solomon  ;'**  on  the  strange  association  of  a  monastic  and 
military  life,  which  fiinaticism  might  suggest,  but  which  policy 
must  approve.  The  flower  of  the  nobility  of  Europe  aspired  to 
wear  the  cross,  and  to  profess  the  vows,  of  these  respectable 
orders;  their  spirit  and  discipline  were  immortal;  and  the 
speedy  donation  of  twenty-eight  thousand  &rms,  or  manors,'** 
enabled  them  to  support  a  regular  force  of  cavalry  and  infantry 
for  the  defence  of  Pfdestine.  The  austerity  of  the  convent  soon 
evaporated  in  the  exercise  of  arms ;  the  world  was  scandalized 
by  the  pride,  avarice,  and  corruption  of  these  Christian  soldiers; 
their  claims  of  immunity  and  jurisdiction  disturbed  the  har- 
mony of  the  church  and  state ;  and  the  public  peace  was  en- 
dangered by  their  jealous  emulation.  But  in  their  most  disso- 
lute period,  the  knights  of  their  hospital  and  temple  main- 
t^ned  their  fearless  and  fanatic  character :  they  neglected  to 
Kve,  but  they  were  prepared  to  die,  in  the  service  of  Christ; 
and  the  spirit  of  chivalry,  the  parent  and  oflspring  of  the  cru- 
sades, has  been  transplanted  by  this  institution  from  the  holy 
sepulchre  to  the  Isle  of  Malta. 

The  spirit  of  freedom,  which  pervades  the  feudal  institu- 
tions, was  felt  in  its  strongest  energy  by  the  volunteers  of  the 
cross,  who  elected  for  their  chief  Qie  most  deserving  of  his 
peers.  Amidst  the  slaves  of  Asia,  unconscious  of  the  lesson 
or  example,  a  model  of  political  liberty  was  introduced ;  and 
the  laws  of  the  French  kingdom  are  derived  from  the  purest 
source  of  equality  and  justice.  Of  such  laws,  the  first  and 
indispensable  condition  is  the  assent  of  those  whose  obedience 
they  require,  and  for  whose  benefit  they  are  designed.  No 
sooner  had  Godfrey  of  Bouillon  accepted  the  office  of  supreme 
magistrate,  than  he  solicited  the  public  and  private  advice  of 
the  Latin  pilgrims,  who  were  the  best  skilled  in  the  statutes 

*'*  See  St  Bernard  de  Laude  NovaB  Militise  Templi,  composed  A  D. 
1182 — 1136,  in  0pp.  torn.  L  p.  il  j).  647 — 663,  edit  MabiUon,  Yenet 
1760.  Such  an  encomium,  which  is  thrown  away  on  the  dead  Tem- 
plars, would  be  highly  valued  by  the  historians  of  Malta. 

^***  Matthew  Paris,  Hist  Major,  p.  644.  He  assigns  to  the  Hospital- 
lers 19,000,  to  the  Templars  9,000  maneria,  a  word  of  much  higher 
import  (as  Ducange  has  rightly  observed)  in  the  English  than  in  the 
French  idiom.    Manor  is  a  lorclship,  manoir  a  dwelling. 

"*  In  the  three  first  books  of  the  Histoire  de  ChevSiers  de  Maltha 
psr  TAbb^  de  Yertot,  the  reader  may  amuse  himself  with  a  fair,  and 
■ometimes  flattering,  picture  of  the  order,  while  it  was  employed  Ibf 
tlie  defence  of  Palestine.    The  subsequent  books  pursue  their  emigrft 
^ka  to  Rhodes  and  MaltSi 
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and  customs  of  Europe.  From  these  materials,  wiih  the 
couusel  and  approbation  of  the  patriarch  and  barons,  of  the 
clergy  and  laity,  Godfrey  composed  the  Assise  of  Jerusa* 
LEM,*"  a  precious  monument  of  feudal  jurisprudence.  The 
new  code,  attested  by  the  seals  of  the  king,  the  patriarch,  and 
the  viscount  of  Jerusalem,  was  deposited  in  the  holy  sepulchre, 
enriched  with  the  improvements  of  succeeding  tiroes,  and 
respectfully  consulted  as  often  as  any  doubtful  question  arose 
in  the  tribunals  of  Palestine.  With  the  kingdom  and  city  all 
was  lost  :"*  the  fragments  of  the  written  law  were  preserved 
by  jealous  tradition  "*  and  variable  practice  till  the  middle  of 
the  thirteenth  century:  the  code  was  restored  by  the  pen  of 
John  d'Ibelin,  count  of  Jaffa,  one  of  the  principal  feudato- 
ries ;"*  and  the  final  revision  was  accomplished  in  the  year 
thirteen  hundred  and  sixty-nine,  for  the  use  of  the  Latin  king- 
dom of  Cyprus.*" 

The  justice  and  freedom  of  the  constitution  were  maintained 


**'  The  Assises  de  Jerusalem,  in  old  law  French,  were  printed  with 
Beaumanoir's  Coutumes  de  Beauvoisis,  (Bourges  and  Paris,  1690,  io 
folio,)  and  illustrated  by  Gaspard  Thaumas  de  la  Thaumasaiere,  with 
a  comment  and  glossary.  An  Italian  version  had  been  published  iu 
1634,  at  Venice,  for  the  use  of  the  kingdom  of  Cyprus.* 

"*  A  la  terre  perdue,  tout  fut  perdA,  is  the  vigorous  expression  of 
the  Assise,  (c  281.)  Yet  Jerusalem  capitulated  with  Saladin ;  the 
queen  and  the  principal  Christians  departed  in  peace  ;  and  a  code  so 
precious  and  so  portable  could  not  provoke  the  avarice  of  the  conquer- 
ors. I  have  sometimes  suspected  the  existence  of  this  original  copy  of 
the  Holy  Sepulchre,  which  might  be  invented  to  sanctify  and  autnenti- 
cate  the  traditionary  customs  of  the  French  in  Palestina 

***  A  noble  lawyer,  Raoul  de  Tabarie,  denied  the  prayer  of  King 
Amauri,  (A.  D.  1195 — 1205,)  that  he  would  commit  his  knowledge  to 
writing,  and  frankly  declared,  que  de  ce  qu'il  savoit  ne  feroit-il  ja  nul 
boriois  son  pareill,  ne  null  sage  homme  lettr4,  (c.  281.) 

"•  The  compiler  of  this  work,  Jean  d'Ibclin,  was  count  of  Jafia  and 
Ascalon,  lord  of  Baruth  (Berytus)  and  Rames,  and  died  A.  D.  1266, 
(Sanut,  L  iil  p.  ii.  c.  5,  8.)  The  family  of  Ibelin,  which  descended  from 
a  younger  brother  of  a  count  of  Chartres  in  France,  long  flourished  in 
Palestine  and  Cyprus,  (see  the  Lignages  de  de9a  Mer,  or  d'Outremer, 
e.  6,  at  the  end  of  the  Assises  de  Jerusalem,  an  original  book,  which 
••cords  the  pedigrees  of  the  French  adventurers.) 

'*  By  sixteen  commissioners  chosen  in  the  states  of  the  island :  the 
work  was  finished  the  8d  of  November,  1369,  sealed  with  four  teals, 
and  deposited  in  the  cathedral  of  Nicosia,  (see  tlie  preface  to  tb* 

■•>  . 

■  See  waken,  vol  i  p.  IT,  Jbe.— M. 
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by  two  tribunals  of  unequal  dignity,  which  were  instituted  by 
Godfrey  of  Bouillon  after  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem.  Tbi% 
king,  in  person,  presided  in  the  upper  court,  the  court  of  the 
barons.  Of  these  the  four  most  conspicuous  were  the  prince 
of  Galilee,  the  lord  of  Sidon  and  Caesarea,  and  the  counts  of 
JajQfa  and  Tripoli,  who,  perhaps  with  the  constable  and  mar 
shal,'"  were  in  a  special  manner  the  compeers  and  judges 
of  each  other.  But  all  the  nobles,  who  held  their  lands  imme- 
diately of  the  crown,  were  entitled  and  bound  to  attend  the 
king's  court ;  and  each  baron  exercised  a  similar  jurisdiction 
in  the  subordinate  assemblies  of  his  own  feudatories.  The 
connection  of  lord  and  vassal  was  honorable  and  voluntary : 
reverence  was  due  to  the  benefactor,  protection  to  the  de- 
pendant ;  but  they  mutually  pledged  their  £uth  to  each  othei ; 
and  the  obligation  on  either  side  might  be  suspended  by  neg- 
lect or  dissolved  by  injury.  The  cognizance  of  marriages 
and  testaments  was  blended  with  religion,  and  usurped  by  Uie 
clergy :  but  the  civil  and  criminal  causes  of  the  nobles,  the 
inheritance  and  tenure  of  their  fiefs,  formed  the  proper  occu- 
pation of  the  supreme  court  .  Each  member  was  the  judge 
and  guardian  both  of  public  and  private  rights.  It  was  his 
duty  to  assert  with  his  tongue  and  sword  the  lawful  claims  of 
the  lord ;  but  if  an  unjust  superior  presumed  to  violate  the 
freedom  or  property  of  a  vassal,  the  confederate  peers  stood 
forth  to  maintain  his  quarrel  by  word  and  deed.  They  boldly 
affirmed  his  innocence  and  his  wrongs ;  demanded  the  resti- 
tution of  his  liberty  or  his  lands ;  suspended,  after  a  fruitless 
demand,  their  own  service ;  rescued  their  brother  firom  prison ; 
and  employed  every  weapon  in  his  defence,  without  offering 
direct  violence  to  Uie  person  of  their  lord,  which  was  ever 
■acred  in  their  eyes."'  In  their  pleadings,  replies,  and  re- 
joinders, the  advocates  of  the  court  were  subUe  and  copious ; 


^"  The  cautious  John  D'lbelin  argues,  rather  than  affirms,  that 
TVipoli  is  the  fourth  barony,  and  expresses  some  doubt  concerning  the 
right  or  pretension  of  the  constable  and  marshal,  (c.  828.) 

^**  Entre  seignor  et  homme  ne  n'a  que  la  foi ;  .  .  .  .  mais  tant  que 
lliomme  doit  a  son  seignor  reverence  en  toutes  choses,  (c.  206.)  Toua 
les  hommes  dudit  royaume  Bont  par  ladite  Assise  tenus  lea  una  as 
autres  ....  et  en  celle  maniere  que  le  seignor  mette  main  ou  face 
mettre  au  cors  ou  an  fi6  d'aucun  ayaus  sans  esgard  et  sans  connoit- 
sans  de  court,  que  tons  les  autres  doivent  venir  devant  le  seignor,  dtc^ 
(212.)  The  form  of  their  remonstrances  is  conceived  with  Uie  noblr 
simplicity  of  freedom. 

TOL.   V. — Co 
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Imt  the  me  of  argmnent  and  eridenoe  was  often  snpeneded  by 
indicial  combat ;  and  the  Assise  of  Jeinsalem  admits  in  many 
cases  this  barbarous  iostitation,  which  has  been  slowly  abolished 
by  the  laws  and  manners  of  Europe. 

The  trial  by  battle  was  established  in  all  criminal  cases 
which  affected  the  life,  or  limb,  or  honor,  of  any  person ;  and 
in  all  ci\'il  transactions,  of  or  above  the  value  of  one  msak  oi 
lilver.  It  appears  that  in  criminal  cases  the  combat  was  the 
privilege  of  the  accuser,  who,  except  in  a  charge  of  treason, 
avenged  his  personal  injury,  or  the  death  of  those  persons 
whom  he  had  a  right  to  represent ;  but  wherever,  from  the 
nature  of  the  charge,  testimony  could  be  obtained,  it  was 
necessary  for  him  to  produce  witnesses  of  the  &ct.  In  dvil 
eases,  the  combat  was  not  allowed  as  the  means  of  establish' 
ing  Uie  claim  of  the  demandant ;  but  he  was  oUiged  to  pro* 
duce  witnesses  who  had,  or  assumed  to  have,  knowledge  of 
the  t&cL  The  combat  was  then  the  privil^e  of  the  defend- 
ant ;  because  he  charged  the  witness  with  an  attempt  by  per^ 
jury  to  take  away  his  right.  He  came  therefore  to  be  in  the 
same  situation  as  the  appellant  in  criminal  cases.  It  was  not 
then  as  a  mode  of  proof  that  the  combat  was  recdved,  nor  as 
making  negative  evidence,  (according  to  the  supposition  of 
Montesquieu ;  *••)  but  in  every  case  the  right  to  offer  battle 
was  founded  on  the  right  to  pursue  by  arms  the  redress  of  an 
injury ;  and  the  judicial  combat  was  fought  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple, and  with  the  same  spirit,  as  a  private  duel.  Champions 
were  only  allowed  to  women,  and  to  men  mauned  or  past  the 
age  of  sixty.  The  consequence  of  a  defeat  was  death  to  the 
person  accused,  or  to  the  champion  or  witness,  as  well  as  to 
the  accuser  himself:  but  in  civil  cases,  the  demandant  was 
punished  with  infamy  and  the  loss  of  his  suit,  while  his  wit- 
ness and  champion  suffered  an  ignominious  death.  In  many 
eases  it  was  in  the  option  of  the  judge  to  award  or  to  refuse 
the  combat :  but  two  are  specified,  in  which  it  was  the  inev- 
itable result  of  the  challenge ;  if  a  faithful  vassal  gave  the  lie 
to  his  compeer,  who  unjustly  claimed  any  portion  of  their 
lord's  demesnes ;  or  if  an  unsuccessful  suitor  presumed  to  im- 
peach the  judgment  and  veracity  of  the  court     He  might 

"*  See  TEsprit  des  Loiz,  L  xzviiL  In  the  forty  years  since  its  pub* 
lieation,  no  work  has  been  more  read  and  criticized;  and  the  spirit 
•f  inquiry  which  it  has  ezcitei  ia  not  the  least  of  our  obUgatiooi  to 
tha  author. 
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impeach  them,  but  the  terms  were  severe  and  perilous :  in 
the  same  day  he  successively  fought  all  the  members  of  the 
tribunal,  even  those  who  had  been  absent ;  a  single  defeat 
was  followed  by  death  and  infamy;  and  where  none  could 
hope  for  victory,  it  is  highly  probable  that  none  would  adven- 
ture the  trial.  In  the  Assise  of  Jerusalem,  the  legal  subtlety 
of  the  count  of  Jaffa  is  more  laudably  employed  to  elude,  than 
to  facilitate,  the  judicial  combat,  which  he  derives  from  a  prin^ 
eii»le  of  honor  rather  than  of  superstition."* 

Among  the  causes  which  enfranchised  the  plebeians  from 
the  yoke  of  feudal  tyranny,  the  institution  of  cities  and  corpo- 
rations is  one  of  the  most  powerfril ;  and  if  those  of  Palestine 
are  coeval  with  the  first  crusade,  they  may  be  ranked  with 
the  most  ancient  of  the  Latin  world.  Many  of  the  pilgrims 
had  escaped  from  their  lords  under  the  banner  of  the  cross ; 
and  it  was  the  policy  of  the  French  princes  to  tempt  their 
stay  by  the  assurance  of  the  rights  and  privileges  of  freemen. 
It  is  expressly  declared  in  the  Assise  of  Jerusalem,  that  after 
instituting,  for  his  knights  and  barons,  the  court  of  peers,  in 
which  he  presided  himself,  Godfrey  of  Bouillon  establiBhed  a 
second  tribunal,  in  which  his  person  was  represented  by  his 
viscount.  The  jurisdiction  of  this  inferior  court  extended  over 
the  burgesses  of  the  kingdom ;  and  it  was  composed  of  a  select 
number  of  the  most  discreet  and  worthy  citizens,  who  were 
sworn  to  judge,  according  to  the  laws  of  the  actions  and  for- 
tunes of  their  equals."^  In  the  conquest  and  settlement  of 
new  cities,  the  example  of  Jerusalem  was  imitated  by  the 
kings  and  their  great  vassals ;  and  above  thirty  similar  corpo- 
rations were  founded  before  the  loss  of  the  Holy  Land.  An- 
other class  of  subjects,  the  Syrians,"'  or  Oriental  Christians, 

*^  For  the  intelligence  of  this  obscure  and  obsolete  jurisprudence 
(c  80 — 111)  I  am  deeply  indebted  to  the  friendship  of  a  learned  lord, 
who,  with  an  accurate  and  discerning  eye,  has  eurreyed  the  philo- 
BopMc  history  of  laV.  By  his  studies,  postei  'ty  might  be  enriched : 
the  merit  of  the  orator  and  the  judge  can  be  felt  only  by  his  contem- 
poraries. 

^*^  Louis  le  Gros,  who  is  considered  as  the  father  of  this  institution 
in  France,  did  not  begin  his  reign  till  nine  years  (A.  D.  1108)  after 
Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  (Assises,  c.  2,  324.)  For  its  origin  and  effects,  see 
the  judicious  remarks  of  Dr.  Robertson,  (History  of  Charles  V.  vol.  I  p, 
80 — 36,  251 — 265,  quarto  edition.) 

**'  Every  reader  conversant  with  the  historians  of  the  crusades  will 
understand  by  the  peuple  des  Suriens,  the  Oriental  Christians,  Mel* 
ehites,  Jacobites,  or  Nestorians,  who  had  all  adopted  the  use  of  the  AraUt 
language,  (vol  iv.  p.  593.) 
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were  opprassed  by  the  zeal  of  the  clergy,  and  protected  by  tlM 
toleration  of  the  state.  Grodfrey  listened  to  their  reasonable 
prayer,  that  they  might  be  judged  by  their  own  national  laws. 
A  third  court  was  instituted  for  their  use,  of  limited  and  do- 
mestic jurisdiction:  the  sworn  members  were  Syrians,  in 
blood,  language,  and  religion ;  but  the  office  of  the  president 
(in  Arabic,  of  the  rais)  was  sometimes  exercised  by  the  vi»- 
)Oimt  of  the  city.  At  an  immeasurable  distance  below  th« 
wbles,  the  burgesses,  and  the  strangers^  the  Assise  of  Jerusa- 
lem condescends  to  mention  the  villains  and  slaves^  the  peasants 
of  the  land  and  the  captives  of  war,  who  were  almost  equally 
considered  as  the  objects  of  property.  The  relief  or  protection 
of  these  unhappy  men  was  not  esteemed  worthy  of  the  care 
of  the  legislator;  but  he  diligenUy  provides  for  the  re 
covery,  though  not  indeed  for  tiie  punishment,  of  the  fugi- 
tives. Like  hounds,  or  hawks,  who  had  strayed  from  tibe 
lawful  owner,  they  might  be  lost  and  claimed :  the  slave  and 
£gdcon  were  of  the  same  value;  but  thi^ee  slaves,  or  twelve 
oxen,  were  accumulated  to  equal  the  price  of  the  war-horse ; 
and  a  sum  of  three  hundred  pieces  oi  gold  was  fixed,  in  the 
age  of  chivalry,  as  the  equivalent  of  the  more  noble  ani- 
mal.*" 


'*'  See  the  Assises  de  Jerusalem,  (810,  811,  812.)  These  laws  were 
enacted  as  late  as  the  year  1850,  in  the  Jdngdom  of  Cyprus.  In  the 
same  century,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  L,  I  understand,  from  a  late  pub- 
lication, (of  his  Book  of  Account,)  that  the  price  of  a  war-horse 
ant  Umb  ezorbitarit  in  England. 
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